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Country  Houses  in  North  and  South        •        Your  Library 
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Furniture  with  a  Double  Purpose 


I'i  A  moi  ins  row  KK-OPEU  vtiii 
TOP  makes  ili<-  j:<>iiin  grand  in 
anj  weather!  Jusl  flip  •>  switch 
—  ii  eoes  up  or  down  b)  itself! 


i\iw  DKIVING  "FEEL"!  Plym- 
outh's new  Powerma tic  Shifting, 
available  on  ill  models  al  slight 
extra  >■<»[.  brings  \<>u  vasl  re- 
duction in  drn  ing  effort. 


Call  it  Swank  or  call 
it  Flair — these  new 
Plymouth  "Sportsmen" 
have  it !  You  get  new 
High -Torque  Performance 
. . .  and  new  Driving  Ease! 
The  Convertible  Coupe 
has  the  Power-Operated  I 
Top . . .  the  Station  Wag 
comes  in  natural  finis 
or  two-tone  body! 

You're  everybody's  envy  w  hen 
own  a  new  Plymouth  "Sportsnic 
For  v<>u  have  a  car  so  sleek,  so  distil 
tive — so  impressively  long — it's  hi 
to  believe  it's  low-priced! 

The  wheelbase  is  long — 117  incl 
You  enjoy  new  High-Torque  Perfoi 
ance  and  new  power-gearing.  You  st 
in  second — you  seldom  use  low! 

In  the  Convertible  Coupe,  you  enj 
Plymouth's  Power-Operated  Top. 
you  get  red  leather  seat  cushions, 
iliary  rear  seats  inside.  White  sid< 
tires  are  standard. 

The  smart  new  Station  Wagon — ] 
on  the  Special  De  Luxe  Plymouth 
sis — is  available  with  either  nad 
maple  or  mahogany  finished  p; 
Auxiliary  seats  are  removable  ani« 
terchangeable!  Plymouth  Divisk 
Chryslkr  Corporation. 


IT'S  A  PLEASURE  TO  REMIND  YOURSEL 
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A  New  Year's  Resolution  that  you  will  enjoy! 

RESOLVED:      "That  this  winter  I  shall  beg,  borrow  or  steal  the  time  to  read 
the  best  books  of  the  last  six  months." 

Actually,  it  is  all  very  simple.  We  furnish  the  resolution,  you  provide  the  resolve,  and — to  make 
it  even  easier — we  now  supply  a  list  of  those  books  which  critics  from  coast  to  coast  have  rated  as 
among  the  outstanding  publications  of  the  past  six  months.  All  you  need  do  is  to  select  (by  num- 
ber) those  books  you  wish,  fill  out  the  coupon,  drop  it  in  the  mail — and  your  New  Year's  Resolu- 
tion is  safe  for  another  year! 


BIG  BOOKS! 

(1)  All  in  Fun:  An  Omnibus  of  Humor 

Edited  by  Allen  Churchill 

Here,  in  one  rib-tickling  volume  are  more  than  600  pages 
of  humor — satire,  burlesque,  verse,  parody  and  two 
complete  novels.  There  are  40  celebrated  contributors 
including  Robert  Benchley,  Thorne  Smith,  Frank  Sullivan 
and  Ring  Lardner.  "These  are  good  days  to  pick  up  a 
funny  book — and  this  is  a  whale  of  a  funny  book." — 
NEA  Service.  $3.00. 

(2)  The  Bedside  Esquire 

Edited  by  Arnold  Gingrich 

Over  700  pages  (254,000  words)  of  the  most  discussed 
writing  of  our  time,  selected  from  Esquire  Magazine. 
Ernest  Hemingway,  John  Steinbeck,  Vincent  Sheean  and 
Thorne  Smith  are  among  the  75  famous  contributors. 
Recommended  by  the  Book-of-the-Month   Club.  $3.00 

ADVENTURE ! 

(3)  Yankee  Caballero 

By  William  N.  Merryman 

This  thrilling  personal  history  of  an  intrepid  soldier 
of  fortune  has  been  hailed  by  the  critics  as  the  ad- 
venture book  of  the  year.  Mr.  Merryman's  experience 
in  the  jungles  and  high  altitudes  of  South  America  read 
like  the  wildest  flights  of  fancy — yet  they  actually 
happened.  "I  don't  know  of  a  better  book  in  its  field," 
says  the  literary  editor  of  the  Providence  Journal.  With 
many  dramatic  illustrations.    $2.75. 

(4)  North  of  Singapore 

By  Carveth  Wells 

Malaya,  that  exotic  "topsy-turvy"  land,  is  the  scene  of 
Carveth  Wells'  latest  unconventional  expedition.  Japan, 
Korea  and  Manchuria  are  way  stations  along  the  ad- 
venturous route  of  this  light  hearted  explorer,  and  the 
story  he  has  to  tell  is  "entertaining  reading  and  en- 
lightening as  to  conditions  in  a  part  of  the  world  which 
may  be  the  center  of  a  coming  conflict." — Library  Journal. 
Profusely   illustrated.    $3.00 

TOE  ARTS! 

(5)  Collecting  Antiques  in  America 

By  Thomas  Hamilton  Ormsbee 

The  engaging  story  of  American  furniture,  glass,  silver, 
prints,  etc.  made  practical  and  illuminating  by  the  editor 
of  "The  American  Collector"  magazine.  "All  the  be- 
ginning collector  would  want  to  know  and  much  the  ex- 
pert may  have  forgotten."—  The  New  Yorker.  Lavishly 
illustrated.  $3.50. 

(6)  The  Arts  and  Decoration  Book  of 
Successful  Houses 

Edited  by  E.  D.  Wangner 

In  this  book  are  the  floor  plans,  building  specifications 
as  well  as  interior  and  exterior  photographs  of  the 
houses  selected  by  the  editors  of  Arts  and  Decoration  as 
the  best  of  their  types  and  offering  the  maximum  of  con- 
venience and  comfort  to  their  occupants.  Published,  $3.50. 

FOB  YOCNGEB  BEABEBS 

(7)  Young  America's  Aviation  Annual 

By  Reginald  M.  Cleveland  and 
Frederick  P.  Graham 

The  only  complete  textual  and  pictorial  survey  of  the 
latest  advances  in  American  aviation.  Over  300  up-to- 
the-minute  photographs  of  planes  fields  instruments 
construction  plants,  etc.  A  "must"  item  for  all  young 
aviation  enthusiasts— and  their  parents.    $2.00. 


(8)  How  To  Be  An  Army  Officer 

By  Captain  William  H.  Baumer,  Jr. 

The  first  authoritative  book  on  the  Army  as  a  career, 
written  by  a  West  Point  instructor  for  older  boys — and 
their  parents.  It  presents  a  dramatic  explanation  of  the 
various  means  of  achieving  an  officer's  rank  as  well  as 
a  graphic  picture  of  life  at  the  United  States  Military 
Academy.     With  130  official  photographs.    $1.75. 

(9)  How  To  Be  A  Naval  Officer 

By  Rear  Admiral  Yates  Stirling,  Jr. 

A  thrilling  picture  of  a  naval  officer's  activities  both  at 
sea  and  ashore.  A  comprehensive  explanation  of  the 
four  year  course  at  Annapolis,  the  duties  of  the  Naval 
Air  Corps,  the  Naval  Reserve,  the  Marine  Corps  and 
the  Coast  Guard  complete  this  dramatic  introduction  to 
our  "first  line  of  defense."     Profusely  illustrated.     $1.75. 

(10)  How  To  Be  An  Aviator 

By  Dick  Merrill  and  George  Daws 

By  both  word  and  picture  an  aviator  of  international 
reputation  tells  the  youth  of  today  exactly  what  they 
must  know  and  do  to  fit  themselves  for  a  career  in 
aviation.     Illustrated,  IQ2  pages.     Second  printing,  $2.00. 


PERENNIAL  FAVORITES 
FOB  WINTER  TRAVELERS 

(11)  France's  Toor's  Guide  to  Mexico 

A  new  and  completely  revised  edition  of  the  most  popu- 
lar guide  to  Mexico.     With  maps  and  illustrations,  $2.25. 

(12)  Bermuda  in  Three  Colors 

By  Carveth  Wells 

Everything  you  want  to  know  if  you  are  going,  an  arm- 
chair Odyssey  if  you   are  not.     Illustrated,  $2.50. 

(13)  So  This  is  Florida 

By   Frank   P.   Stockbridge   and   John   N. 
Perry 

East  Coast,  West  Coast,  all  around,  all  about  the  state. 
Illustrated,  $1.75. 

(14)  Panamexico 

By  Carveth  Wells 

From  Panama  to  Mexico  a  joyous  adventure  down  the 
bypaths    to    find    what    others    overlooked.      Illustrated, 

$2-75. 


S^"*  Here  is  the  coupon,  all  you  need  do  is  to  circle 
or  check  the  identifying  numbers  of  the  books  you 
wish. 


■  ■■■■■■■■■■ ■•  Tear  off  and  Mail. ....••« ■■■■■■ 

Robert  M.  McBride  &  Company 
116  East  16th  Street,  New  York 

(1)  (2)  (3)  (4)  (5)  (6)  (7)  (8)  (9)  (10)  (11)  (12) 
(13)  (14).  Add  10c  per  title  for  carrying  charge*. 
I  enclose  $ 

Name   

Address     


Calendar  of  Sports 
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Planned  and  built  to  give  Miami  Beach  a  hotel 
ranking  with  America's  finest.  Private  beach  and 
gardens  assure  "elbow  room"  for  a  carefully  re- 
stricted clientele.  Reservations  in  advance.  No 
deviation  from  these  published  season  dates:  De- 
cember 20  to  April  20 — and  plans  may  be  made 
accordingly.     Deluxe  brochure  on  request. 

FATIO  DUNHAM.   Manager 


WHITMAN 

B      Y        T       H      E  V.      E        A 


OCEAN    FRONT   AT   34th    STREET 
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TREASURE  OF 
THE  GOLDEN  ISLES 

The  Cloister,  a  gem  in  a  rare 
setting,  fairly  sparkles  with 
gaiety  and  activity.  Enjoy  its 
friendly  atmosphere,  superb 
food  and  selective  clientele. 

Pursue  your  own  bent.  Golf, 
swim,  ride,  hunt,  shoot  skeet, 
bicycle,  play  tennis.  Or  live  a 
life  of  luxuriant  leisure. 

THE  CLOISTER 

Sea  Island,  Georgia 

Write  direct,  see  t'avel 

\       agent  or  Cloiiler  N.  Y. 

'J-^.Office,  630  Fifth  Avenue, 

Phone  Circle  5-805$. 


GAIN  A 


Pulsing  |y|astery 

OF  WINTER  SPORTS 

AT 


L[pOCONO 


$\ANOR 


Relax,  enjoy  the  crisp  mountain  air,  tramp- 
ing, log  fires,  pure  water  and  savory  fresh 
food.  22  miles  of  ski  trails,  ski  instructions, 
toboggan  chute,  skating,  sleigh  rides  and 
dog  sledding.  Sun  porch,  library,  table  ten- 
nis, bridge,  billiards  for  complete  relaxation. 

HERMAN  V.  YEAGER,  General  Manager 

POCONO  MANOR  PA. 


SEND 
FOR 


English    Saddlery 

108  pages  of  money-saving  De 
Luxe  values!  English  Saddlery 
and  Correct  Riding  Clothes 
known  from  coast-to-coast  for 
quality  and  value.  Exclusive 
representatives  for  Meyers 
Bros.    Riding    Apparel. 

Write   Oept.   AS- 1   for 
your  FREE  Catalog! 

De  Luxe  Saddlery  Co. 

Importers 
336    North    Charles    Street,    Baltimore,     Maryland 


DOG  SHOWS 

Jan.       5-6     American    Spaniel    Club;    New 
York. 
10-11   Winter     Haven     Kennel     Club 
(License);      Winter     Haven, 
Florida. 
12   Pekingese     Club     of     America 
(for      American-breds      only)  ; 
New    York. 
14-15   Clearwater    Kennel    Club    (Li- 
cense) ;  Clearwater,  Florida. 
17-18  St.    Petersburg    Dog    Fanciers' 
Ass'n,    (License)  ;    St.    Peters- 
burg,   Florida. 
19   Chow    Fanciers'    Association   of 
Southern  California   (License)  ; 
Los  Angeles. 
20-21   Sarasota    Dog   Club    (License)  ; 

Sarasota,   Florida. 
25-26  Golden  Gate  Kennel  Club ;  San 

Francisco. 
25-26  Greater   Miami   Dog  Club    (Li- 
cense) ;    Miami. 
26  Newark  Kennel  Club;  Newark. 
31-Feb.    1    Maryland      Kennel     Club; 
Baltimore. 
Feb.  9     Airedale  Terrier  Club  of  Amer- 

ica; New  York. 
9     American    Fox    Terrier    Club ; 

New    York. 
9     American       Sealyham       Terrier 

Club ;   New  York. 
9     Bedlington      Terrier      Club      of 

America ;    New    York. 
9     Boston    Terrier    Club    of    New 
York  (License)  ;  New  York. 


Apr. 


19-20 
21-22 
22-23 
22-23 
23 

24-25 
29-30 

5 

5 

5-6 

12-13 
13 

19 

20 

20 

20 
20 


El  Paso  Kennel  Club;  El  Paso, 
Texas. 

Portland  Kennel  Club;  Port- 
land,  Oregon. 

Mississippi  Valley  Kennel 
Club;  St.  Louis. 
Santa  Anita  Kennel  Club ;  San- 
ta Anita,  California. 
Saw  Mill  River  Kennel  Club 
(License)  ;  White  Plains,  New 
York. 

Colorado  Kennel  Club  ;  Denver. 
International    Kennel    Club    of 
Chicago;     Chicago. 
Kennel  Club  of  Atlantic   City ; 
Atlantic    City. 

Springfield      Kennel      Club; 
Springfield,    Massachusetts. 
Tri-City    Kennel     Club;     Rock 
Island,    Illinois. 
Toledo  Kennel  Club ;  Toledo. 
Union    County    Kennel    Club; 
Elizabeth,   New   Jersey. 
First  Company  Governor's  Foot 
Giard      Athletic      Association ; 
Hartford. 

Fort  Worth  Cocker  Spaniel 
Club  (License)  ;  Fort  Worth, 
Texas. 

Kennel  Club  of  Northern  New 
Jersey,  Inc. ;  Teaneck,  New 
Jersey. 

Southwestern  Dachshund  Club 
(License)  ;  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 
Tri-State  Kennel  Association; 
Wheeling,  West  Virginia. 


Cuban  sportsman.    Mr.  ).  M.  Tarafa,  president  of  the  Central  Cuban  Sugar  Company; 

Mrs.  Tarafa  and  son   Michael.  Mr.  Tarafa  is  president  of  the  Rancheros  Polo  Club  in 

Havana  and  a  member  of  the  Racquet  and  Tennis  Club  in  New  York,  where  the  family, 

here  at  Grove  Park  Inn,  Asheville,  spends  a  portion  of  each  year. 


9  Cairn  Terrier  Club  of  America; 
New   York. 

9  Dandie  Dinmont  Terrier  Club 
of   America ;    New    York. 

9  Irish  Terrier  Club  of  America  ; 
New  York. 

9  Scottish  Terrier  Club  of 
America ;    New    York. 

9  United  States  Kerry  Blue  Ter- 
rier Club;    New   York. 

9     Welsh   Terrier   Club  of  Ameri- 
ca ;    New    York. 
11-12  Westminster       Kennel        Club; 
New    York. 

15  Greater  Eastern  Indiana  Ken- 
nel Club  (License)  ;  Richmond, 
Indiana. 

16  Muncie  Kennel  Club;  Muncie, 
Indiana. 

22-23   Dayton   Kennel   Club ;    Dayton, 

Ohio. 
22-23   Eastern   Dog   Club;    Boston. 
23  Ohio  Valley  Beagle  Club;  Cin- 
cinnati. 
23   San    Bernardino   Valley   Kennel 
Club     (License)  ;    San    Bernar- 
dino,   California. 
23  Western    Boston    Terrier    Club 

(License)  ;    Chicago. 
27  Genesee    County    Kennel    Club; 
Flint,   Michigan. 
Mar.     1—2     Detroit  Kennel  Club,  Inc. ;  De- 
troit. 
1-2     Pacific     Coast     Boston     Terrier 

Club ;    Los   Angeles. 
5-6     Western     Pennsylvania    Kennel 
Association;    Pittsburgh. 
8     Providence        County       Kennel 
Club,  Providence. 
8-9     Western  Reserve  Kennel  Club ; 
Cleveland. 
15   Manchester  Kennel  Club:  Man- 
chester,   New    Hampshire. 
15-16   Cincinnati    Kennel    Club;    Cin- 
cinnati. 
15-16  Tucson   Kennel    Club;    Tucson, 
Arizona. 


27  Baltimore  County  Kennel  Club; 
Pikesville,    Maryland. 
May  3     Bryn      Mawr      Kennel      Club; 

Philadelphia. 
4     Northeastern     Indiana     Kennel 
Club ;   Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 

10  Delaware  County  Kennel  Club; 

Overbrook,     Pennsylvania. 

11  Huntingdon  Valley  Kennel 
Club,  Elkins  Park,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

17  Orange     Kennel     Club;     South 

Orange,  New  Jersey. 

18  Trenton  Kennel  Club;  Trenton. 

24  Ladies'  Kennel  Association  of 
America ;  Garden  City,  Long 
Island. 

25  Long  Island  Kennel  Club; 
Cedarhurst,    Long   Island. 

31    Morris  and  Essex  Kennel  Club; 
Madison,   New  Jersey. 
June  1      Wissahickon       Kennel       Club; 

Whitemarsh.      Pennsylvania. 

7  Greenwich  Kennel  Club ;  Port 
Chester,   New   York. 

8  Falls  Cities  Kennel  Club  (Li- 
cense) ;    Frenci.    Lick,    Indiana. 

8     Rye     Kennel     Club     (License), 

(Terriers     Only)  ;     Rye,     New 

York. 
14  North       Westchester       Kennel 

Club ;   Katonah,   New   York. 
21   Troy   Horse   Show  Association; 

Troy,    New   York. 
21-22  Harbor     Cities     Kennel     Club; 

Long  Beach,  California. 

FIELD  TRIALS 

Jan.     21-24  Dixieland     Beagle     Club     (Lic- 
ense) ;     New     Albany,     Missis- 
sippi. 
25-28  Yazoo  Beagle  Club   (License)  ; 
Carrollton,    Mississippi. 

Feb.     23-28  Southern     Beagle     Club     (Lic- 
ense) ;   Longview,  Texas. 


Arts  and  Decoration — The  Spup   is  published  monthly  by   Artspur  Publications,   Inc.     Publication  Office.  34  North  Crystal  St..  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa.     Editorial  and  general  offices,  116 
East  16th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.    Subscription  is  $3.50  a  year,  35  cents  a  copy.    For  foreign    or   Canadian   postage   add   $1.00.     Entered    as   second    class   matter   at   the   post   office, 

East   Stroudsburg,   Pa.,  under  the  act  of  March   3,   1879.    Copyright   1940  by  Artspur   Publications,    Inc. 


OBEDIENCE  TRIALS 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Apr. 
May 


16  Muncie    Kennel    Club,    Muncie, 
Indiana. 
22-23  Eastern  Dog  Club;  Boston. 
23   Saw    Mill    River    Kennel    Club 
(License)  ;  White   Plains,   New- 
York. 
12-13  Toledo   Kennel   Club;   Toledo. 
4     Northeastern     Indiana    Kennel 
Club ;   Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 


SANCTIONED  FIELD  TRIALS 

Apr.       5-6     Gladstone    Beagle   Club;    Glad 
stone,    New    Jersey. 
19-20  Eastern    Federation    of    Beagle 
Clubs,   Gladstone,   New  Jersey. 

HORSE  SHOWS 

Jan.  4     Ox   Ridge  Midwinter;    Darien 

Connecticut. 

Ox  Ridge  Hunt  Club;   Darien 
Connecticut. 

MOTOR  BOAT  REGATTAS 

Feb.  16  New    Smyrna,    Florida. 

18  Rockledge,   Florida. 
21-22  Palm   Beach,   Florida. 
Mar.      1-2     Miami,    Florida. 

5     Fort   Myers,   Florida. 
8-9     St.    Petersburg,    Florida. 
15-16  Lakeland,    Florida. 

MOTOR  BOAT  SHOWS 

Jan.     10-18  Grand   Central  Palace. 


27-Feb  6  Miami. 


POLO 


Feb. 
Mar. 


16-23  Finehurst;  North  Carolina. 
3-6     Pinehurst,  North  Carolina. 


SNOW  AND  ICE 

Jan.  1      Spoon  Curling;  Seigniory  Club, 

Canada. 
2-4     Intercollegiate    Hockey,     Presi- 
dent Hoover  Trophy;  Yosemite 
Winter    Club. 
4     Novice  Ski  Races ;  Yosemite  Win- 
ter Club. 
4-5  Spoon  Curling;  Seigniory  Club, 

Canada. 
11  Gala   Night   on    Ice   Rink;    Yo- 
semite   Winter    Club. 
11-12  Friendly  Curling  Games;   Seig- 
niory Club,  Canada. 
18  Gold     and     Silver     Ski     Tests; 
Yosemite    Winter    Club. 

25  Ice  Skating  Carnival;  Yosemite 
Winter   Club. 

25-26  Blade  Trophy   Curling;    Seigni- 
ory  Club,   Canada. 

26  Dodge     Winter     Club     Slalom; 
Yosemite   Winter  Club. 

RACING 

Jan.       1-7     Tropical    Park;    Coral    Gables; 
Florida. 
1-Mar.  8  Santa  Anita,   California. 
8-Mar.  1  Hialeah  Park ;  Miami. 
Mar.     3-Apr.  10  Tropical    Park ;    Coral    Ga- 
bles,  Florida. 

SPORT 

Feb.     15-23  National     Sportsmen's     Show ; 
Grand  Central  Palace. 


GOLF 

Jan. 


1  Midwinter;      Pinehurst,     North 
Carolina. 

1-5     New       Year's       Championship; 
Lakewood,    Florida. 

2  Father     and     Son;      Pinehurst, 

North   Carolina. 


At  The  Cloister.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruce 
Babcock  of  New  York,  honeymooning  at 
Sea  Island,  out  for  a  spin  on  shell  paths 
and  hardpacked  beach  sand  of  this 
Georgia  resort.    Photo:  Terhune. 


4     Tombstone  ;  Sea  Island,  Georgia. 
18  Cross-Country    Air    Race;    Sea 
Island,    Georgia. 
21-28  Amateur      Handicap;      Nassau, 

Bahamas. 
24-30  Amateur  Handicap  for  Women ; 
Nassau,    Bahamas. 
Feb.       1-28  72-hole  Medal  Play   Handicap; 
Nassau,    Bahamas. 
3     St.        Valentine's;        Pinehurst, 
North  Carolina. 
4-12   Bahamas     Amateur     Champion- 
ship;   Nassau,   Bahamas. 
18-26  Duke  of  Windsor  Cup ;  Nassau, 

Bahamas. 
19-21    Midwinter      Tournament;       Sea 
Island,    Georgia. 
20  Tin   Whistle;    Pinehurst,   North 
Carolina. 
26-Mar.  5  Amateur    Championship    for 
Women;    Nassau,    Bahamas. 
Mar.        1-31   Ringer;    Sea    Island,    Georgia. 
4-5     36-hole    Medal    Handicap;    Nas- 
sau,   Bahamas. 
7-8     Seniors      Tournament ;      Sea 
Island    Georgia. 
25-26  36-hole    Medal   Handicap;   Nas- 
sau,   Bahamas. 
Apr.  26   Brunswick  vs.   Sea  Island  ;   Sea 

Island,    Georgia. 

GREYHOUND  RACING 

Jan.       1-31  Hollywood,    Florida. 
Miami,   Florida. 
Miami    Beach,    Florida. 
St.   Petersburg,    Florida. 


SAILFISHING 

Jan.     1-March  15   Florida 


Waters. 


SAILING  REGATTAS 

Feb.  8     Lipton   Cup ;   Miami. 

11   Miami   to   Nassau. 
19-23   Sunburn    Dinghy:    Miami. 
22  Biscayne     Bay     Yacht     Club; 
Miami. 


liert    Morgan 
With   the   Essex   Fox   Hounds.    The   Misses  Vieva  and   Maud   Fisher,  daughters  of   Mrs. 
Lester  W.  Perrin  and  granddaughters  of  Mrs.  J.  Ellis  Fisher  of  The  Plaza.    They  spend 
a  part  of  the  time  in  town  with  their  father,  Mr.  )ames  Lenox  Banks.  Jr. 


You  Can  Make 


ARRANGEMENTS 


Wonderful  New  Book 

Illustrated  With 
61  PHOTOGRAPHS 

Cfe  HIS  FASCINATING  NEW  ART  need 
no  longer  be  a  mystery  to  you!  Here  at 
last  is  your  perfect  instructor  in  making 
gorgeous  flower  arrangements  such  as  you 
have  admired  among  flower  show  prize  win- 
ners. Heretofore  you  probably  have  been  un- 
able to  get  that  professional  touch  that  dis- 
tinguishes a  lovely  flower  arrangement  from 
an  amateurish  looking  "vase  of  flowers."  Here 
is  the  complete  guide  you  need,  done  in  ALL 
THE  MARVELOUS  COLORS  OF  THE 
FLOWERS  THEMSELVES. 
Yes,  61  remarkable  flower  arrangements  en- 
tered in  The  International  Flower  Show  and 
other  famous  exhibits  have  been  preserved 
through  the  new  science  of  COLOR  PHO- 
TOGRAPHY, faithful  in  all  their  tones, 
shades,  and  tints,  by  F.  W.  CASSEBEER, 
outstanding  flower  photographer.  Never  be- 
fore has  such  a  collection  been  made  and  put 
into  one  volume  to  illustrate  the  practical 
application    of    modern    flower    arrangement. 

By  F.  F.  ROCKWELL 
and  E.  C.  GRAYSON 


DOZENS  OF 
DIAGRAMS  MAKE 
EVERY    STEP    EASY 


These  two  famous  horticultural  experts  are 
the  leading  authorities  on  flower  display 
today.  Their  former  book,  "Flower  Arrangement,"  has  been  the  accepted  leading  guide 
in  the  art.  Now  they  have  written  an  entirely  new,  up-to-date  text  and  have  added  the 
brilliant  feature  of  illustrations  in  full  natural  colors.  For  the  first  time  you  can  under- 
stand the  grouping  of  flowers  for  color  as  well  as  for  design.     If  you  are  a  garden  club 

member,  if  you  enter  exhibits  in  flower  shows, 
or  if  you  just  want  to  make  sure  that  your 
flower  arrangements  in  your  home  don't  date 
you,  get  FLOWER  ARRANGEMENT  IN 
COLOR    today. 

EXAMINE   IT 
7  Days  FREE 

Only  $2.95  On  Easy  Terms 
II  You  Keep  It 

If  you  were  to  take  a  course  In  flower  arrangement 
from  such  experts  as  Rockwell  and  Grayson  you'd  have 
to  pay  many  times  the  low  price  at  which  we  are  of- 
fering their  new  book  now.  With  its  237  pages,  bound 
in  golden  color  library  cloth  with  two  tone  stamping, 
dozens  of  helpful  diagrams  and  61  invaluable  color 
photographs,  it  is  an  expensive  book  to  print.  Yet 
you  need  make  a  first  payment  of  only  $1.00,  thea 
$1.00  a  month  until  the  low  price  of  only  $2.95  (plus 
a  few  cents  postage)  is  paid.  SEND  NO  MONEY— 
we'll  send  the  book  for  you  to  EXAMINE  7  DAYS 
FREE  before  you  decide  to  buy.  But  mall  the  cou- 
pon  NOW! 

WM.  H.  WISE  &  CO.,  Publishers 
Dept.  1091,  50  West  47th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Copyright  1941   by  Wm.   H.   Wise  &  Co. 


WM. 


FREE  EXAMINATION- 
H.    WISE   &  CO.,   Publishers, 


-SEND  NO  MONEY 


Dept.    1091,   50  West  47th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

I  wish  to  examine,  without  obligation  or  expense,  one  copy  of  Flower  Arrange- 
ment in  COLOR,  by  Rockwell,  Grayson,  and  Cassebeer.  Please  ship  it,  fully 
prepaid  for  one  week's  examination.  I  may  return  the  book  within  one  week 
and  owe  nothing.  If  I  keep  it,  I  will  send  $1.00  as  my  first  payment,  and  I  will 
send  $1.00   each   month   until  only  $2.95    (plus   a   few   cents   postage)    is   paid. 

(If   full   cash    accompanies   this   order,   book   will 
be    sent    postage   paid.      Same    return    privilege.) 


Narre 
Address 
City     .  . 


State     

G  Check  here   if  you  want   beautiful   artcraft  binding   for  75  oents  extra. 
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WHERE  WEAR  AND  STRENGTH  ARE 
OF  LIFE  AND  DEATH   IMPORTANCE 


"There  is  No  Substitute 
for  Pure  Silk... 


tf 


SAYS    THE    U.    S.    GOVERNMENT 

IN  the  construction  of  parachutes 
for  U.  S.  flyers,  nothing  but  pure  silk 
may  be  used.  Neither  rayon  nor  any 
other  silk  "substitute"  is  permitted  when 
the  lives  of  American  aviators  are  in  the 
balance.  In  this  ultimate  and  vital  test, 
silk  "substitutes"  are  found  wanting. 

Ninety-five  per  cent  of  all  Scalamandre 
drapery  and  upholstery  fabrics  are  woven 
of  only  the  finest  pure  silk. 

The  specifications  for  the  composition  of 
U.  S.  parachute  fabric  are  rigid.  To  at- 
tain the  required  resistance  to  breaking 
and  tearing,  the  silk  must  contain  60  to 
70  threads  per  inch. 

Scalamandre  Silks  contain  up  to  300 
THREADS  PER  INCH— more  than  300  per 
cent  stronger  than  Government  standards 
for  parachute  silk. 

Your  life  may  never  depend  on  the 
strength  of  your  drapery  or  upholstery 
fabric.  But  your  investment  and  pleas- 
ure in  them  will.  Endurance,  resistance 
to  wear,  lasting  beauty  and  condition 
after  many  cleanings  are  important  qual- 
ities in  your  decorative  fabrics.  You  can 
best  assure  these  qualities  by  insisting 
upon  high-count  pure  silk  in  their  com- 
position— the  composition  used  in  Scala- 
mandre Silks. 

Scalamandre  fabrics  are  obtainable  only 
through  your  interior  decorator.  His 
expert  taste  and  experience  in  purchasing 
are  a  dependable  guide  in  the  choice  of 
fabrics  for  your  home.  Ask  him  about 
Scalamandre  Silks;  we  are  confident  of 
the  result. 


cHinmnnDRE  lPiiks 

^tanujaclutits  of 
FINE  DRAPERY  AND  UPHOLSTERY  FABRICS  AND  TRIMMINGS 


598  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


BOSTON 


CHICAGO 


LOS  ANGELES 
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Your  Christmas  Dog 


DEAR  JOHN:  I'm  going  to  make 
this  an  open  letter  because  a 
number  of  other  people  have  been 
asking  questions  about  the  new  pup- 
pies that  came  into  their  home  on 
Christmas.  Of  course,  some  of  them 
asked  particular  questions;  but  most 
of  them,  like  you,  wanted  general 
information. 

Everything  that  can  be  said  in  the 
way  of  advice  may  be  summed  up  in 
the  command:  "Use  common  sense." 
That  goes  in  the  matter  of  planning 
the  puppy's  meals,  in  teaching  him 
to  obey  simple  commands  and  in 
breaking  him  of  undesirable  tricks. 

The  breeder  you  got  him  from 
probably  gave  you  an  idea  of  what 
he  should  eat.  There  are  too  many 
different  sizes  and  varieties  of  dogs 
to  lay  down  any  one  diet.  Any  good 
diet,  though,  should  avoid  too  many 
starches  and  for  the  puppy  should 
have  good  bone-building  ingredients 
such  as  lime  water  and  cod  liver  oil. 
He  should  have  a  proper  "teething 
ring"  in  the  form  of  a  good  heavy 
bone  on  which  to  chew.  When  he 
starts  gnawing  slippers,  rugs  and 
table  legs  it  is  not  because  he  par- 
ticularly likes  their  flavor  but  because 
he  needs  something  to  develop  his 
teeth  and  jaws  and  to  get  rid  of  his 
milk  teeth. 

Of  course,  you  must  always  remem- 
ber in  dealing  with  your  puppy,  that 
he  wants  to  do  what  you  want  him 
to  do.  You  have  taken  the  place  in 
the  dog's  mind  that  human  beings  re- 
serve for  a  divinity  and  it  is  up  to 
you  to  be  worthy  of  it.  We  like  to 
figure  that  our  God  is  patient  with 
our  shortcomings  and  it  certainly  is 
up  to  you  to  be  patient  with  the 
puppy's.  If  he  doesn't  obey  a  com- 
mand it  is  either  because  he  thinks 
you  are  fooling  or  for  the  reason  that 
you  did  not  manage  to  make  him 
understand  just  what  it  was  you 
wanted  him  to  do.  In  either  case,  the 
fault  is  yours,  not  his. 

It  is  very  true  that  in  dealing 
with  a  puppy  that  to  spare  the  rod  is 
to  spoil  the  dog.  Punishment  must  be 
meted  out  when  it  is  deserved — but  it 
must  be  when  it  is  deserved.  The 
puppy's  memory  is  short  and  there 
is  no  use  punishing  him  for  something 
he  did  half  an  hour  earlier.  And 
M'hen  he  does  have  to  be  spanked, 
don't  do  it  with  your  hand.  He 
should  come  to  regard  your  hand  as 
a  source  of  food  or  of  the  petting 
that  he  likes  and  not  of  punishment 


that  he  dreads — not  so  much  because 
it  hurts  as  because  it  is  a  sign  of 
your  disfavor.  The  favorite  instru- 
ment of  punishment  is  a  rolled-up 
newspaper.  It  can  hurt  enough  and, 
besides,  it  makes  a  noise.  Never, 
though,  hit  him  around  the  head 
where  his  ears  or  eyes  could  be  in- 
jured. 

Just  as  sins  should  be  punished, 
virtues  should  be  praised.  When  the 
puppy  has  done  just  what  you  want 
him  to  do,  make  sure  that  you  let 
him  know  it.  Praise  and  petting  are 
what  he  craves,  next  to  food.  And, 
incidentally,  if  he  has  been  especially 
praiseworthy  and  you  want  to  give 
some  extra  reward,  it  is  always  a 
good  idea  to  have  some  thoroughly- 
boiled  liver  on  hand  and  break  off  a 
little  piece  for  him.  That  is  what  the 
people  who  show  their  dogs  generally 
use  to  hold  the  animal's  attention  and 
induce  him  to  pose  properly. 

There  is  one  other  piece  of  general 
advice  that  I  think  is  worth  while 
and  this  is  to  let  the  dog  have  some 
place  that  he  can  consider  altogether 
his  own.  There  he  should  have  his 
bed  and  his  water  dish  and  be  fed. 
He  should  feel  that  it  is  a  place  to 
which  he  can  go  for  a  snooze  when 
he  gets  tired  of  playing  and  does  not 
want  to  be  annoyed.  And  when  he 
has  gone  to  that  haven,  let  him  stay 
there  until  he  is  ready  to  come  out  of 
his  own  accord.  When  he  sees  that 
you  are  doing  something  in  which  he 
is  interested,  he'll  come  of  his  own 
accord  quickly  enough. 

A  spoiled  dog  can  be  a  real 
nuisance  to  his  family,  their  guests 
and  the  neighbors  and  you  have  to 
start  young  if  you  want  your  puppy 
to  be  a  pride  and  not  a  pest.  There 
are  lots  of  good  books,  some  more  in- 
teresting than  others,  of  course,  but 
all  of  them  containing  the  fundamen- 
tals on  training,  housebreaking  and 
the  treatment  of  common  ills.  I  would 
suggest  you  get  one  of  them  and 
keep  it  on  hand. 

You've  begun  one  of  the  greatest 
relationships  in  the  world,  that  of 
man  to  dog.  It  isn't  all  one-sided.  It 
demands  patience  and  sacrifices  on 
your  part.  And  you'll  get  out  of  it 
more  than  you  put  in — no  matter 
how  much  that  may  be.  So  my  final 
bit  of  advice  is  to  put  in  all  that  you 
know   how. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Arthur   Roland. 


■  AMERICA'S    PREMIER    DOG    5  H  O  W  « 

Madison  Square  Garden  •  New  York 

WESTMINSTER  KENNEL  CLUB 


%&*% 


65th 
ANNUAL 


DOG 
SHOW 


FEBRUARY  11th  and  12th 

NEW  FEATURES 

1.  With  the  exception  of  puppy  classes,  entries  are  limited  to 
dogs  which  have  won  1st,  2nd  or  3rd  prizes  at  other  Dog  Shows. 

2.  Cash  prizes  for  Best  of  Breed  will  be  awarded  on  the  basis 
of  $1  per  dog  entered  in  each  breed,  with  a  minimum  prize  of 
$5  and  a  maximum  of  $100. 

■  ENTRIES     CLOSE    JANUARY    I3THI 


Cyillicoc  csvennels 

Standard  and  Miniature  Poodles 
Elberon,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  Milton  Erlanger,  Owner 
Henry  Stoecker,  Manager 

Tel.— Long  Branch  1911 

N.  Y.  City  Address— 117  E.  64th  Street 

Tel.—  BUtterfield  8-5010 


DALMATIANS 

and 

CHOW  CHOWS 

Dogs  may  be  seen  by  appointment  only 

TALLY-HO  KENNELS,  Reg. 

P.    O.    Box    239    Oyster    Bay,    L.    /.,    N.    Y. 

Kennel  Tel.:  Oyster  Bay  1344 

Mrs.  L.  W.  Bonney,  Owner 
Donald  Sutherland,  Mgr. 


Ch.  Tanjax  Flying 

Scotchman 

Best  of  All  Terriers 

At  Morris  &  Essex  Show 


Kerry  Blue 
Terriers 

Beautiful.  healthy, 
robust  puppies  for 
the  show  ring  or  as 
pets  from  the  best  of 
imported  Champion 
Stock. 

HARRY  Z.  ISAACS 
STEVENSON.    MO. 


\  AIREDALE  TERRIERS 

Jasswick  KENNELS 

•    Puppies   for    Sale    • 

FRANCIS  X.   MARSHALL.  Owner 
2064   East  96  Street  Cleveland.   Ohio 


IRISH  SETTERS 

Irish  setters  are  good  hunting  dogs,  affectionate 
pets,  excellent  with  children  and  handsome  show 
dogs.  At  least  two  of  our  breeding  are  doing 
well  in  obedience  trial  work. 

Own  a  dog  you  can  be  proud  of.  Puppies  and 
grown  stock  available. 


KNIGHTSCR0FT  KENNELS 

New  City  Road, 

West  Nyack,  New  York 

'phone  Nanuet  2321 


ELLENBERT  FARM 
KENNELS 


Dachshunds 
At  Stud 

Eng.  &  Amer. 
Ch.  Dimas  Earthstopper 
Ch.   Helmar   Ellenbert 

red 

Ch.  Hanko  Flottenberg 
Ch.  Heimo  Flottenberg 

black  and  tan 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  Herbert  Bertrand 
Owners 

R.F.D.  #1,  Greenwich,  Conn. 
Stanwich  Road 

Phone: 

Greenwich,  4468  M.  House 

Greenwich,  4468  R.   Kennels. 


fO  HORSE 
OWNERS 


Why 


pay  fancy  prices  for  saddlers? 
Write  for  free  catalog  that  has  saved 
real  money  for  thousands  of  horse- 
men. Contains  over  400  bargains  In 
English  Saddlery.  I  ship  saddlery  on 
approval.  Write  today,  "little  Joe" 
Wiesenfeld  Co..  Dept.  KB,  112  W. 
North     Ave.,     Baltimore,     Maryland. 


EDGERSTOUNE 
KENNELS 

Scottish  and  West 
Highland,  White  Ter- 
riers, usually  avail- 
able at  stud.  Many 
Champions    including 

Eng.    Ch.    Ortley 

Ambassador — 

Owner 

Mrs.  John  G.  Wlnant 

Concord.   N.   H. 
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Bridgeport  bride.  Mrs.  Henry  Clark 
Wheeler,  who  was  before  her  marriage 
Miss  Phyllis  F.  Seeley,  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Philip  R.  Seeley.  Photo:  A. 
Laviosa. 


ENGAGEMENTS 

Beinecke-Shirley. 
daughter   of  Mr.   and 
of   New    York,   to    Mr. 
Mr.     and     Mrs.     Paul 
Massachusetts. 


Miss    Betsy    Beinecke, 

Mrs.   Walter   Beinecke 

Carl    Shirley,    son   of 

Shirley     of     Boston, 


Chapman-Mills.  Miss  Julie  Chapman, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  C.  Chap- 
man of  Plattsburg,  New  York,  to  Mr. 
Edward  E.  Mills,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Edward  S.   Mills  of  New  York. 

Clark  -  Talmage.  Miss  Elizabeth  Jean 
Clark,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ivor 
Bach  Clark  of  Amagansett,  Long  Island,  to 
Mr.  Theodore  F.  Talmage,  son  of  the  late 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Frelinghuysen  Talmage 
of  Brooklyn. 

Coleman  -  Roddis.  Miss  Mary  Eugenia 
Coleman,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Gravatt  Coleman  of  Washington,  to  Ensign 
Louis  H.  Roddis,  Jr.,  son  of  Commodore 
Roddis  and   Mrs.   Roddis  of   San  Diego. 

Cronkhite-Chester.  Miss  Helen  Cronk- 
hite,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Walter  Cooley  Doug- 
las of  Greenwich,  Connecticut,  and  Mr. 
Minton  Cronkhitie,  to  Mr.  Hawley  Thomas 
Chester,  Jr.,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hawley 
Thomas   Chester  of  New   York. 

DeBohus-Weber.  Miss  Irene  de  Bohus, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  de  Bohus  of 
Paris,  France,  to  Mr.  Orlando  F.  Weber, 
Jr.,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Orlando  F.  Weber, 
of   New   York. 

Dell-Alley.  Miss  Frances  Folsom  Dell, 
daughter  of  Mrs.  John  Harlan  Amen  of 
New  York  and  Mr.  William  Stanley  Dell, 
to  Mr.  Rayford  Wardlaw  Alley,  Jr.,  son 
of   Mr.   Rayford   Alley   of   New   York. 

Derby-Williams.  Miss  Edith  Roosevelt 
Derby,  daughter  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Richard 
Derby  of  Oyster  Bay,  Long  Island,  to  Mr. 
Andrew  Murray  Williams,  Jr.,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Andrew  Murray  Williams  of  New 
York. 

Fay-Cooper.  Mrs.  Muriel  Gurdon  Kies- 
sling  Fay,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Calvin 
Kiessling  of  New  Canaan,  Connecticut,  to 
Mr.  John  Erving  Cooper,  son  of  Mrs. 
Henry  Woodward  Cooper  of  Rye,  New 
York. 

Garver  -  Caesar.  Miss  Allison  Garver, 
daughter    of     Mrs.     Alice     Pine     Garver    of 
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New  York  and  Mr.  Chauncey  B.  Garver, 
to  Mr.  Henry  A.  Caesar,  2nd,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Harry  I.  Caesar  of  Locust  Valley, 
Long   Island. 

Gefaell  -  Maxwell.  Miss  Patricia  F. 
Gefaell,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Eugene  Gefaell  of  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  to 
Mr.  Sanders  Maxwell,  son  of  Mrs.  James 
Ogilvy   Studdiford   of   Trenton,    New   Jersey. 

Harrison-Goodyear.  Miss  Alison  Har- 
rison, daughter  of  Mrs.  Louis  C.  Clark  of 
New  York  and  Mr.  W.  Frazier  Harrison,  to 
Mr.  Frank  H.  Goodyear,  son  of  Mrs.  Ed- 
mund  Pendleton   Rogers  of   New   York. 

Houghton  -  Hascall.  Miss  Elizabeth 
Houghton,  daughter  of  Mrs.  George  Lang- 
ley  Houghton  of  Rockville  Centre,  Long 
Island,  to  Mr.  Robert  Stryker  Hascall,  son 
of  Mrs.  Ernest  Ash  of  Rockville  Centre 
and  Mr.  Harold  Hascall. 

Keith  -  Gardner.  Miss  Shirley  Keith, 
daughter  of  Mr.  Stanley  Keith  of  Chicago, 
to  Mr.  Sewall  Gardner,  son  of  the  late 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  E.  Gardner  of  New 
York. 


Charles  Wesley  Bailey,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Harry  L.  Bailey  of  Weston,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Price-Radel.  Miss  Frances  DeLisser 
Price,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Percy 
Ballinger  Price  of  Glen  Ridge,  New  Jersey, 
to  Ensign  Frederick  Malcolm  Radel,  U.S.N., 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  M.  Radel  of 
Wharton,  New  Jersey. 

Richard  -  Gerrity.  Miss  Phyllis  Van 
Buren  Richard,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harold  C.  Richard  of  New  York,  to  Mr. 
Joe  Warren  Gerrity,  Jr.,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Gerrity,  of  Newton,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Sinclair  -  Salmon.  Miss  Frances  Coit 
Sinclair,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Donald  B.  Sin- 
clair of  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  to  Mr. 
Hamilton  Henry  Salmon,  3rd,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hamilton  H.  Salmon,  Jr.,  of  Gar- 
den  City,   Long  Island. 

Sise  -  Humphrey.  Miss  Carol  Frances 
Sise,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  F. 
Sise,    of    Montreal,    to    Mr.    Frank   J.    Hum- 


Off  for  Peru.  Mr.  Harold  Kingsmill,  vice 
president  of  the  Cerro  de  Pasco  Copper 
Corporation,  and  Mrs.  Kingsmill  Lima- 
bound    on    the    Grace    liner    Santa    Lucia. 


Kelsey-Hansen.  Miss  Susan  Mayne 
Kelsey,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen 
Tomlinson  Kelsey  of  Charlottesville,  Vir- 
ginia, to  Mr.  Eric  Richard  Hansen,  son  of 
Mrs.  Clifford  H.  McCall  of  New  York  and 
Mr.   Curt  Eric   Hansen. 

Leiter-Claggett.  Miss  Nancy  Leiter, 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Joseph  Leiter  -of  Wash- 
ington, to  Mr.  Charles  Thomas  Claggett, 
son  of  Mrs.  Charles  Thomas  Claggett  of 
Washington. 

Palmer-Bailey.  Miss  Katharine  Morti- 
mer Palmer,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Francis 
Fletcher     Palmer     of     New     York,     to     Mr. 


At  Sea  Island.  Mrs.  John  Cavanagh  of 
Roslyn,  New  York,  in  the  cafeteria  of 
the  Casino  pool  at  this  Georgia  resort. 
She    has    been    staying    at    The    Cloister. 


phrey,    Jr.,   son   of    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Frank   J 
Humphrey  of  Ridgewood,   New  Jersey. 

Talcott-Maine.  Miss  Beatrice  Talcott, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Denison  Tal- 
cott of  Talcottville,  Connecticut,  to  Mr. 
Archibald  Maine,  Jr.,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Maine   of    Bath,    Maine. 

Thorpe-Tully.  Miss  Laura  A.  Thorpe, 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Walter  Thorpe  of  Rutland, 
Vermont,  to  Mr.  Francis  W.  Tully,  Jr.,  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  W.  Tully  of  Chestnut 
Hill,    Massachusetts. 

Van   Zandt-Gillmor.       Miss   Mary-Louise 


Sailor  girl.  Miss  Charlotte  Perry,  daughter 
of  the  Hoyt  0.  Perrys  of  Southport, 
Connecticut,  has  sailed  in  both  Cape  Cod 
and    Atlantic    classes.    Photo:    A.    Laviosa. 


Van  Zandt,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ernest  Warner  Van  Zandt,  of  Port  Wash- 
ington, Long  Island,  to  Mr.  William  Sims 
Gillmor,  sen  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reginald 
Everett  Gillmor  of  Great  Neck,  Long 
Island. 

Vernon-Black.  Miss  Sionag  Douglas 
Vernon,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
W.  Vernon  of  Upper  Montclair,  New  Jersey, 
to  Mr.  Robert  Kerr  Black,  son  of  Dr.  and 
Mrs.   Hugh  Black  of  Upper   Montclair. 

Weld-White.  Miss  Penelope  Weld,  step- 
daughter of  Mrs.  C.  Minot  Weld  of  New 
York,  to  Mr.  Harold  Tredway  White,  Jr., 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Tredway 
White  of  New  York. 


WEDDINGS 

Jan.  4.  Miss  Anne  Stewart,  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren  Trusdell  Stewart 
of  South  Orange,  New  Jersey,  to  Mr. 
Arthur  Stanley  Congdon,  jr.,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Congdon  of  Glen  Ridge;  Church 
of  the  Holy  Communion,  South  Orange, 
New  Jersey. 

Jan.  4.  Miss  Frances  Folsom  Dell,  daugh- 
ter of  Mrs.  John  Harlan  Amen  of  New 
York  and  Mr.  William  Stanley  Dell,  to  Mr. 
Rayford  Wardlaw  Alley,  Jr.,  son  of  Mr 
Rayford  Alley  of  New  York;   New  York. 

Jan.  17.  Mrs.  Rodgers  Barker,  daughter 
of  Mrs.  Philip  O.  Coffin  of  Washington,  to 
Captain  Carl  Darnell,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Carl   Darnell  of   New   Orleans;   Washington. 


BIRTHS 

Ducey,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.,  Jr. 
(Katharine  Munsoon),  a  daughter,  Katharine 
Townsend  Ducey;  Morristown,  New  Jersey; 
November    twenty-second. 

Edson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  C.  (Mary 
Pease),  a  son;  Greenwich,  Connecticut; 
November    twenty-fifth. 

Fahnestock,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reading  Ber- 
tron  (Valerie  Hadden),  a  son,  Anthony 
Emmet  Fahnestock;  New  York;  November 
twentieth. 

McAlpin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Malcolm  Evans, 
a  daughter,  Ann  McAlpin;  Convent,  New 
Jersey;    December    first. 


© 


WM 


Recently  engaged.   Miss  Patricia  Coodall,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  November     bride.     Mrs.    Carrow    T.  In    Bryn    Mawr,    Pennsylvania.    Mr.   and    Mrs.   C.   Tracy  Taylor,   the 

Herbert   W.   Coodall   of   the   Chestnut   Hill   section   of    Philadelphia  Geer  Jr.  who  was  Miss  Rose  O'Neil  latter    before    her    recent    marriage    Mrs.   Virginia    Bisbee,   daughter 

and  Mr.  Alan  Reed  whose  home  is  Arboretum,  Wyncote.    Mr.  Reed  Winslow,    daughter   of    Mrs.    Garrow  of    Mr.    William    Potter   Davis.     Mr    Taylor   is   the   son   of    Mr    H 

is    the    son    of    Mrs.    Alan    H.    Reed.     Photo:    Marie    A.    Reinhardt.  T.    Geer.     Photo:    Hal    Phyfe.  Birchard  Taylor,  of  Fairview,  Bryn  Mawr.    Photo:  Marie  A.  Reinhardt! 
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Beagling  at  Westbury.    Out  with  the  Buckram  pack  on  the  Long  Island  estate  of  Mrs.   Harry   Payne  Whitney.    Morgan  Wing  and  John  C.   Baker,  joint  masters;  Frederick 
Willetts  Jr.  honorary  whip.    Hunting  hare  and  other  small  game  with  these  short-legged   hounds   is  a   time-honored   sport  fostered   here  and   there   by  American   enthusiasts. 


Yosemite  honeymoon.  Mr.  Langdon 
Proctor,  Pasadena  polo  player,  and  his 
bride  at  The  Ahwahnee,  where  they  rode 
on  the  trails  daily.    Photo:  William  Hawken. 


Merrill,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Lenord,  Jr., 
(Josephine  Logan),  a  daughter,  Josephine 
Lenord  Merrill;  New  York;  November 
twenty-ninth. 

Reif,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  O.  (Frances 
Wisner  Murray),  a  daughter,  Elizabeth 
Murray    Reif;    Pittsburgh;    December    sixth. 

Sanford,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry,  Jr.,  (Ruth 
Yarrow  Ryan),  a  daughter,  Suzan  LeRoy 
Sanford;  New  York;  November  twenty- 
eighth. 

Scott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart.  Jr.  (Mar- 
garet Woodworth),  a  daughter,  Bettina 
Scott;    New   York;    November   twenty-ninth. 

Tarbell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  Schuyler  (Jane 
Sargent),  a  daughter,  Elizabeth  Torrence 
Tarbell;    Mineola,    Long   Island. 

White,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  (Jeanette 
T.  Ohnewald),  a  son;  Mineola,  Long 
Island;    November   twenty-sixth. 


DANCES 

Jan.     3  Junior    Assemblies;    Ritz-Carlton. 


DEBUTS 

Jan.  2  Miss  Anita,  van  Lennep  Higgins, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
H.  Higgins  of  Southampton;  St. 
Regis  Hotel. 


BENEFITS 

Jan.     3  "La  Boheme,"  for  New  York  Prot- 
estant    Episcopal     City     Mission; 
Metropolitan  Opera  House. 
10  "Manon,"     for     Barnard     Alumnae; 
Metropolitan    Opera    House. 


MANY  HAPPY  RETURNS  OF  THE  DAY 

January 

2 — William   Lyon  Phelps 

January    19 — Newbold    Noyes 

January 

3 — Mrs.  Calvin  Coolidge 

January  20 — Josef  Hofmann 

January 

4 — Carter  Class 

January  24 — Harold   H.   Swift 

January 

5 — Herbert   Bayard    Swope 

January  25 — William   C.    Bullitt 

January 

8 — Bennett  Champ  Clark 

January  27 — Jerome    D.   Kern 

January 

11 — Eva  Le  Callienne 

January  29 — Walter   F.   George 

January 

17 — Robert   M.   Hutchins 

Hugh   R.  Wilson 

January 

18 — Myron  C.  Taylor 

January   30 — Walter   Damrosch 

28  "Louise,"  to  assist  Foster  Home 
Service;  Metropolitan  Opera 
House, 

31  Scottish  Ambulance  Fund  Ball; 
Waldorf-Astoria. 

CONCERTS 

Jan.     6  Bagby    Musical    Morning;    Waldorf- 
Astoria. 
13   Bagby    Musical    Morning;    Waldorf- 
Astoria. 

FLOWER  SHOWS 

Jan.    18-19  Men's   Camellia   Club;    Pensacola, 
Florida. 
25-26  Camellias;     Sand     Hills     Garden 


Club;    Augusta,    Georgia. 
31-Feb.  1   Camellias;  Horticultural  Hall, 
Boston. 
Feb.      1-  2  Camellias;     River    Oaks     Garden 

Club;    Houston,    Texas. 
Mar.   17-22   New    York. 
17-22  Boston. 
22-30   St.   Louis. 
23-30   Seattle. 
23-Apr.    S    Chicago. 
24-29   Philadelphia. 
Apr.       5-12  Detroit. 

29-May   4    Oakland,    California. 

AVICULTURE 

Jan.   1-  5  Poultry   Show;   Hotel   Capitol. 
Feb.   15-23   Game    Birds    Show;    Grand    Cen- 
tral  Palace. 


Recently  wed.    Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  Peter  Sullivan  leaving  the  Church  of  St.  Ignatius 

Loyola     New   York.    The   bride,   the   former  Miss  Catherine   McDonnell,  is  a  daughter 

of  Mr.'  and  Mrs.  James  F.   McDonnell  and  a  granddaughter  of  Thomas  E.  Murray,  the 

inventor.    Mr.  Sullivan   is  the  son  of  Dr.  and   Mrs.   Raymond   P.  Sullivan. 


Off  for  Bermuda.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
H.  Conner  Jr.  of  New  York  on  the  Grace 
liner  Santa  Paula  on  their  honeymoon  trip. 
The     bride    was     Miss    Alice    Alexander. 


AT  THE  ART  GALLERIES 

Jan.      1-  3   Paintings    in    Oil    and    Tempera 
by  John  Pratt;  Arden. 

1-  5  Sixty  original  illustrations  for 
children's  books;  Brooklyn 
Museum. 

1-  5  Britain  at  War;  Museum  of 
Modern  Art. 

1-  5  American  Oils  and  Sculptures; 
Art   Institute  of  Chicago. 

6-Feb.  8  Elisee  Maclet  Memorial;  Perls. 

1-  8  Contemporary  American  Paint- 
ing; Whitney  Museum  of  Amer- 
ican Art. 

1-10  Commercial  Art  by  the  American 
Woman's  Association;  American 
Woman's    Club. 

1-10  Fifty  Photographs;  Museum  of 
Modern    Art. 

1-11  Paintings  by  Charles  A.  Aikon: 
The    Fifteen. 

1-11  Paris  Fashion  Sketches;  Museum 
of  Modern  Art. 

1-12  Prints  by  Living  Americans; 
Metropolitan   Museum   of   Art. 

1-12  The  Christmas  Story  in  Medi- 
aeval   Art;    Cloisters. 

1-13  Watercolors  by  B.  Cory  Kilvert; 
Macbeth    Gallery. 

1-14  Retrospective  Paris  Fashions; 
Museum   of   Modem   Art. 

1-26  Art    of    the    Jeweler;    Metropoli- 
tan  Museum  of   Art.. 
30-Mar.    2    Francisco   Goya:    Art    Insti- 
tute   of    ChicaRo. 

1-31  Mediaeval  Arms  and  Armor; 
Cloisters. 

1-31  The  Mediaeval  Knight  and  His 
Fortress;  Cloistei  -  - 

1-31   Ceramic  Art;   Syracuse  Museum. 

1-Feb.  2  Old  Nantucket  Houses; 
Water  Colors  by  Edgar  W.  Jen- 
ney;  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art. 

5-Feb.  9  Sixty  Contemporary  American 
Paintings;     Toledo     Museum 


AS  one  might  say,  at  last  a  play. 
After  a  pretty  dull  start,  and 
no  more  than  a  dragging  pace  so  far 
as  anything  new  was  concerned,  the 
dramatic  season  suddenly  waked  up 
with  the  advent  of  Emlyn  Williams'.- 
play,  "The  Corn  is  Green",  and  the 
National  had  a  hit  overnight.  The 
pity  is  that  it  did  not  come  around 
sooner  to  start  the  season  right.  This 
it  could  have  done  easily  enough; 
more  than  two  years  have  gone  by 
since  it  was  produced,  and  duly 
lauded  to  the  skies,  in  London — with 
Sybil  Thorndike  as  the  educating 
spinster,  Miss  Moffat,  and  the  author 
himself  as  the  youthful  object  of 
what  proved  to  be  her  transforming 
influence.  In  the  war  circumstances 
the  London  production  could  not  be 
brought  over  here;  but — the  play  it- 
self was  ready  and  willing  to  make 
the  transatlantic   crossing. 

Mr.  Williams  knows  his  Welsh  coal- 
mining town;  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  he  brought  into  this  play  his 
observation,  if  not  his  actual  experi- 
ence, in  such  surroundings  as  those 
in  which  the  story  is  laid.  In  any 
event,  "The  Corn  is  Green"  rings 
true.  Withal,  it  is  forthright  drama. 
In  it  human  beings  move  in  a  way 
that  makes  you  feel  that  you  are 
sharing  their  joys  and  sorrows.  As 
for  the  performance,  it  is  notable  in 
that  it  gives  Ethel  Barrymore  a 
grand  chance  to  make  the  most  of 
her  matured  art  and  she  crowns  her- 
self with  fresh  laurels  as  the  school 
teacher  who  makes  her  appearance 
in  the  mining  town  with  a  rather 
superior  air  and  lives  to  see  herself 
redeemed  in  spirit  the  while  she  is 
redeeming  a  lad  in  whom  she  sees 
clearly  the  promise  of  something  bet- 
ter— Oxford,  as  it  turns  out. 

Margaret  Webster  has  done  won- 
ders in  the  way  of  putting  Shake- 
speare across  the  footlights.  "Ham- 
let", "Richard  II"  and  "King  Henry 
IV"  all  bear  witness  to  that.  If 
she  has  been  materially  less  success- 
ful in  comedy  hailing  from  Strat- 
ford -  on  -  Avon,  to  wit  "Twelfth 
Night",  it  may  well  be  that  this  is 
due  to  circumstances  over  which  she 
had  no  control.  Too  many  fingers  in 
the    Shakespearian   pie,   perhaps.     Be 
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Photo:  Vandamm  Studio. 
"Mr.  Shakespeare  Comes  to  Town."    Maurice  Evans,  as  Mcdvolio.  and  Helen  Hayes,  as 
VioJcr,  in  the  revival  of  "Twelfth  Night,"  which  bids  fair  to  go  on  filling  the  St.  James 
for   weeks   on    end.     This    comedy    has   given    a   drab   dramatic   season    a   joyous   note. 


that  as  it  may,  the  prime  fault  of 
the  revival  at  the  St.  James  is  that 
it  lacks  the  glamour  of  poetry — the 
attribute  essential  if  one  is  to  revel 
in  the  sheer  joy  of  believing  the  un- 
believable. This  lack  of  the  poetic 
touch  that  Henry  Irving  and 
Augustin  Daly  applied  so  strikingly, 
and  that  William  Winter  wrote  about 
so  glowingly,  is  apparent  enough  in 
the  opening  line:  "If  music  be  the 
food   of   love,   play   on".      From    that 


point  the  eye  is  charmed  by  the 
scenery  and  costumes;  but — the 
verbal  goings-on  never  advance  much 
from   the  start. 

After  all,  perhaps  this  does  not 
matter  to  the  general  run  of  play- 
goers; they  are  emptying  the  ticket- 
racks,  and  what  more  could  a  box 
office  ask?  It  is  more  than  probable 
that  they  neither  know  nor  care  that 
Helen  Hayes  was  not  cut  out  for 
the    role    of    Viola    or    that    Maurice 


Evans  somehow  does  not  seem  to  be 
comfortable  as  Malvolio.  The  audi- 
ence laughs,  in  and  out  of  the  proper 
moment — even  at  the  blackamoor, 
who  thereupon  looks  as  if  he  were 
sorely  tempted  to  steal  the  show. 
With  all  its  shortcomings,  however, 
this  "Twelfth  Night"  is  something 
not  to  miss;  here  is  a  comedy  that 
comes  along  together  too  seldom.  And 
— if  there  have  been  better  revivals 
there  have  also  been  materially  worse 
ones. 

Fancy  the  astonishment  of  the 
Clarence  Days,  father  and  son,  if 
they  should  come  back  to  earth  and 
find  "Life  With  Father"  a  veritable 
gold  mine — and  the  bottom  by  no 
means  reached.  Maybe  the  authors 
themselves,  Howard  Lindsay  and 
Russel  Crouse,  find  it  hard  to  believe 
the  wonder  of  it.  This  comedy  has 
not  only  rounded  out  a  year  at  the 
Empire,  where  well-nigh  half  a  mil- 
lion people  have  seen  it,  but  the  Chi- 
cago run  of  the  second  company  has 
already  passed  the  three  hundred 
mark  and  the  third  company,  in 
Boston,  had  totaled  six  weeks  by 
early  November — with  the  prospect 
of  continuing  indefinitely.  The  Chi- 
cago and  Boston  groups  have,  re- 
spectively, Lillian  and  Dorothy  Gish 
playing  the  role  of  the  wife  of 
"Father". 

AT  THE  GROLIER  CLUB 

The  exhibition  entitled  "Seven 
Hundred  Years  of  Sporting  Litera- 
ture," which  will  be  on  at  the  Grolier 
Club  until  February,  will  be  mar- 
velous beyond  compare.  Nothing  like 
it  has  ever  been  seen.  Twelve  of  the 
books  are  the  only  known  copies  in 
the  world  and  one  of  the  particular 
treasures  will  be  a  first  edition  of 
"The  Book  of  St.  Albans,"  reputedly 
by  Dame  Juliana  Berners  and  the 
first  sport  book  printed  in  English. 
Harry  T.  Peters,  the  president  of 
the  Grolier  and  whose  own  collection 
of  sport  books  is  outstanding,  is 
naturally  on  the  special  exhibition 
committee;  also  David  Wagstaff, 
Alfred  B.  Maclay,  Henry  Taylor, 
John  Schiff,  Boice  Penrose  and 
Alexander   Davidson. 


"Indian  Family"  is  finely  illustrative  of  the  wax  sculpture  of  Luis  Hidalgo,  the  Mexican 
artist   who   is   now   holding  an   interesting  exhibition   at  the   Arden   Gallery. 
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"The  First  Snow  Fall,"  a  particularly  seasonable  contribution  of  Lena  Gurr  to  the  annual 
exhibition  of  the  National  Association  of  Women  Painters  and  Sculptors. 


Do  you  know  how  to 
express  your  creative  talent? 


Learn  to  create  lovely  rooms  which  reflect  your  personality 
and  taste.  Know  historical  styles  and  present  day  identi- 
fications. Understand  the  various  phases  of  color  harmony, 
design,  arrangement,  textiles,  lighting,  period  and  modern 
styles  and  apply  this  knowledge  to  make  your  home  more 
charming  and  attractive. 

There  is  a  demand  for  the  man  or  woman  who  is  a  trained 
interior  decorator.  Why  not  enable  yourself  to  enter  this 
fascinating  profession? 


THE  ARTS  &  DECORATION 
HOME  STUDY  COURSE 
IN      INTERIOR     DECORATION 


THE  SCOPE  OF  THIS 
UNUSUAL  COURSE 

Through  these  graphically  illustrated  les- 
sons, you  will  learn  the  details  of  all 
historical  styles  such  as  early  English 
and  American,  Georgian,  Adam,  Chip- 
pendale, Italian,  French,  etc.  There  are 
also  six  lessons  on  the  Modern  style. 
You  will  learn  how  to  make  draperies; 
to  correct  faults  in  a  background;  to 
plan  harmonious  color  -  schemes ;  to 
treat  an  apartment  for  maximum  effect 
of  space  and  interest  and  how  to  use 
painted  furniture.  There  is  a  lesson  on 
decorative  textiles  with  actual  fabric 
samples ;  on  lighting,  lamps  and  shades ; 
on  all  types  of  wall  decoration.  In  fact, 
through  this  course  you  will  obtain  a 
thorough  ground-knowledge  of  all  prac- 
tical problems  of  decoration,  period  and 
modern  styles. 


The  picture  shown  here  in  reduced  size 
is   typical  of  the  hundreds   of   illustra-     ■ 
tions  that  come  to  you   in  the  lessons.     \ 


Is  a  course  so  complete,  so  thorough, 
so  authoritative  that  it  will  give  you 
all  of  this  valuable  information 
through  study  in  your  own  home  and 
will  open  a  wide  field  of  fascinating 
work  for  you  if  you  wish  to  have  an 
unusual  career. 

AN  INTERESTING  AND 

LUCRATP7E  CAREER 

THE  ARTS  &  DECORATION 
HOME  STUDY  COURSE  IN  IN- 
TERIOR DECORATION  consists 
of  30  lessons  with  more  than  900  il- 
lustrations, four  technical  books  and 
many  other  valuable  features.  The 
instruction  is  very  thorough  and  each 
student  receives  individual  training. 
The  lessons  will  initiate  you  step  by 
step  into  the  artistic  principles  and 
laws  of  decoration. 


The  work  of  the  decorator  is  to 
create  beautiful  rooms  out  of  unusual 
things.  The  very  nature  of  the  work 
compels  close  association  with  the 
most  outstanding  products  of  all  the 
arts  and  crafts.  If  you  wish  to  have 
a  worth-while  career,  you  will  find 
this  course  the  answer  to  your  prob- 
lem. 

BEAUTIFY   YOUR   HOME 

If  you  are  already  engaged  in  selling 
decorative  merchandise,  you  can  in- 
crease your  sales  and  advance  in  your 
position  through  a  thorough  training 
in  decoration  gained  from  this  course. 
This  course  will  also  be  of  the  great- 
est value  to  you  if  you  wish  your 
own  home  to  possess  rare  beauty  and 
charm. 

The  course  is  inexpensive,  interest- 
ing and  easy  to  master.  Therefore, 
don't  miss  what  this  coupon  offers. 
Mail  it  today. 


ENJOYMENT  .  .  ! 

"I  think  this  is  a  grand  course. 
While  I  have  taken  it  purely  for 
personal  enjoyment,  it  has  sug- 
gested many  fascinating  subjects 
and  has  already  been  of  great 
service  to  me  in  my  own  home 
and  to  my  friends." 


PROFIT  .  .   ! 

"I  would  like  tc  tell  you  that  I 
am  now  working  in  the  curtain 
and  drapery  department  of  this 
store.  I  was  able  to  secure  this 
position  only  by  talking  up  my 
interest  in  interior  decoration  and 
because  I  am  taking  your  course." 


Arts  and  Decoration  Home  Study 

Course  in  Interior  Decoration, 

116  East  16th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  your  free  booklet  de- 
scribing your  Home  Study  Course  in 
Interior  Decoration. 


Name 


Address   

A  &  D— Jan.  1941 


In  writing  advertisers  please  mention  ARTS  &  DECORATION  Combined  with  THE  SPUR 
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Atop  a  knoll,  with  both  sea  and  mountains  in  view,  Etch- 
eonda  is  rich  with  the  atmosphere  of  early  California  days. 


>unset,  with  a  giant  cactus  standing  out  thus 
igainst  gorgeous  glow,  is  always  an  arresting  sight 
:o  the  sojourner  on  a  dude  ranch  in  the  South- 
west at  this  time  of  year.  Each  towering  plant 
s  a  link  between  the  prehistoric  and  the  present 
ige  in  Arizona,  just  as  so  many  of  the  modern 
iomes  in  Southern  California  are  tied  archi- 
ecturally    with    treasured    old    Mission    edifices. 


By  D.  Pryse- Jones 


HEN  John  Burnham,  the  son  of  the  distinguished  artistic  factor  in  the 
making  of  the  glorious  Columbian  Exposition,  decided  that  he  would 
establish  a  home  in  Southern  California— and  went  out  from  Chicago  to  see 
about  it— he  naturally  followed  the  historic  Camino  Real.  And  when  they 
found  themselves  midway  between  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego,  he  and  Mrs. 
Burnham  turned  into  a  by-road  leading  off  to  the  rolling  hills  of  Rancho 
Santa  Fe. 

This  winding  way  took  them  through  mile  after  mile  of  groves  of  the 
graceful  eucalpytus— with  here  and  there  an  estate  marked  by  a  rambling 
hacienda,  flaunting  its  roofs  of  red  tile  in  sight  of  smiling  orchards.  And,  from 
one  point  and  another,  they  had  glimpses  of  billowy  sea  and  terraced  shore 
lands;  they  had  enchanting  mountain  vistas.  Until,  at  length,  they  came  to 
the  end  of  the  road— to  Etcheonda.  This  word,  of  Basque  derivation,  means: 
"A  home  where  the  family  belongs,  furnishing  to  every  member  of  the  family 
their  rightful  shelter  and  to  which  all,  in  turn,  pay  tribute." 

The  estate  is  part  of  one  of  those  vast  land  grants  that  the  king  of  Spain 
was  wont  to  bestow  on  loyal  subjects  who  were  at  the  same  time  gentlemen  of 
culture.  The  fortunate  grantee  was  Don  Juan  Maria  Osuna— and  he,  like  the 
Burnhams,  had  traveled  far  before  he  found  his  ideal  spot,  within  sight  of 
blue  waters  and  white-capped  mountains  and  within  sound  of  the  singing  San 
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This  lower  terrace  stretches  out  very  much  like  a  wall  along  the  crest  of  a 
ridge  that  is  a  vantage  point  for  enjoyment  of  the  tranquil  landscape  beauty. 


Dieguito  River.  It  was  after  this  stream  that  he  named 
the  thick-walled  adobe  manor  house  that  still  stands  in 
the  shade  of  ancient  pepper  trees. 

Came  in  time  the  cutting  through  of  a  military  road, 
the  passing  of  Don  Juan  and,  after  the  battle  of  San 
Pasqual,  his  son  Leandro.  Came  also  another  name, 
Rancho  Santa  Fe,  and  eventual  ownership  on  the  part 
of  the  late  Ellis  Bishop— who  planned  the  Etcheonda 
now  Mr.  Burnham's. 

Located  atop  a  high  knoll,  the  hacienda  looks  out 
across  a  long  stretch  of  sea,  while,  lrom  the  background, 
the  snow-topped  San  Bernardino  Mountains  wrap  around 
like  an  enormous  white  mantilla  embroidered  in  gay 
colors.  The  entrance  to  the  casa  is  at  the  left-hand  for- 
ward corner  of  the  patio.  Off  the  cloister  there  is  an 
entry  vestibule  opening  into  the  entrance  proper,  while 
a  circular  stairway  winds  dramatically  to  the  second 
story.  From  this  entrance  one  may  reach  the  guest  dress- 
ing room,  a  terrace  looking  down  into  the  hall,  or  enier 
directly  into  the  living  room. 

The  spacious  living  room,  constituting  the  main  por- 
tion of  the  home  and  first  seen  from  the  entrance 
through  the  patio,  has  four  exposures.  This  permits 
taking  full  advantage  of  the  many  glorious  sweeping 
views  in  which  one  re\t  Is  at  the  Burnham  home.  The 
walls  are  all  of  textured  plaster  except  the  fireplace  end, 
which  is  paneled  in  mellowed  oak  three-quarters  of  the 
way  to  the  ceiling— also  of  wood,  paneled  and  decorated. 
On  either  side,  a  roomy  couch  upholstered  in  dull  gold 
brocade  contributes  to  the  inviting  atmosphere.  This 
setting  is  balanced  by  a  beautiful  medieval  chest,  flanked 
by  old  Spanish  chairs,  that  stands  at  the  opposite  end  of 
the  room.  Beautiful  antique  rugs,  in  age-softened  tones, 
cover  the  floor  of  oak  planks  laid  with  dowels  and  pegs. 

The  dining  room  conforms  to  the  scheme  followed 
in  the  living  room.  The  central  feature  is  an  immense 
window  which  frames  an  exquisite  panorama  of  moun- 
tains and  sea.  Through  it  sunlight  streams,  emphasizing 
the   patina   of  a   richly   carved   oak   refectory    table.    A 


This  couch  is  one  of  a  pair  whose  dull  gold  brocade 
contributes  to  the  inviting  atmosphere  of  the  living 
room.  The  tone  harmonizes  with  the  mellowed  oak  of 
the  fireplace  and  antiques  including  a  medieval  chest 
and    Spanish   chairs. 


Wrought    iron    work,    of    uncommonly    interesting    design, 
serves  artistic  as  well  as  practical  purposes  in  this  bedroom. 

Flemish  chest  and  handsome  chairs  upholstered  in  a  nat- 
ural brocatelle,  which  originally  covered  the  walls  of  a 
villa  in  Florence,  complete  this  charming  room. 

Beyond  the  living  room  is  a  library,  connecting  with 
bedroom  suites  in  the  right  wing.  This  is  paneled  to 
ceiling  with  glowing  maple,  deal-finished.  On  three  sides 
of  the  room  are  bookcases.  There  is  a  cozy  fireplace,  as 
in  all  of  the  bedroom  suites. 

The  master's  suite  consists  of  two  bedrooms,  a  dress- 
ing room  and  bath.  In  the  same  wing  is  a  guest  suite 
reached  from  the  cloister  off  the  patio.  Outside  the 
guest  suite  and  just  off  the  formal  entrance  garden,  one 
wanders  through  a  beautiful  rose  pleasance  to  reach  the 
private  chapel.  A  distinctive  feature  of  this  rose  garden 
is  an  ancient  Spanish  well-head  of  filigree  wrought  iron. 

In  the  west  wing  of  the  home   (Continued  on  page  50) 
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Befittingly,  the  patio  is  an  integral   part  of  Etcheonda. 


Marston   &   Mayberry   architects 


Photos:  Padilla  Srodloa 


Cloisters,  defining  nobly  the  sides  of  the  spacious  patio,  provide  refreshing  shade. 
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Around  Tucson,  here  viewed 
from  a  mountain,  are  some  of 
Arizona's  finest  dude  ranches. 


DDDE  RANCHING 


IN  THE  SUN  COUNTRY 


By  Burton  Stillman 


T 


HIS  age  of  flying  has  had,  of  course, 
quite  a  hand  in  it.  With  the  Southwest  of 
our  land  made  accessible  from  the  great 
cities  of  the  East  by  air  overnight,  or  by  a 
daylight  trip  of  scenic  enchantment,  it  was 
no  more  than  natural  that  the  dude  ranch 
as  a  wellspring  of  healthful  recreation 
should  extend  its  territory  toward,  and 
eventually  to,  the  Mexican  border. 

But  there  is  more  to  the  relatively  new 
idea  than  this;  there  is  the  appeal  of  a  fresh 
field  for  the  winter  holiday.  With  the  vast 
sun  country  that  is  Texas,  Arizona,  New 
Mexico  and  Southern  California  offering 
the  winter  counterpart  of  long  familiar 
summer  outing  circumstances,  there  was  no 
resisting  the  temptation. 

In  the  Southwest,  as  in  the  older  dude 
ranch  region  to  northward,  the  cattle  coun- 
try was  there— ready  and  waiting.  Some  of 
the  ranches  of  old  kept  on  with  their  set- 
tled ways.  Unaccustomed  guests  could 
come,  yes.  But  they  must  not  expect  the 
place  to  be  turned  inside  out  to  suit  their 
convenience;  they  would  have  to  accept 
ranch  life  as  they  found  it.  For  not  a  few 
this  was  all  right;  it  was  a  great  treat  to 
be  among  those  permitted  to  make  them- 
selves at  home  with  the  cowboys  and  take 
potluck— rought  it,  eat  "chow",  and  all  that. 

Not  a  few  strangers  within  the  gate  were 
well  content  to  do  as  cowboys  do.  On  the 
other  hand,  an  ever-growing  number 
wanted  a  sort  of  luxury  ranching,  and— 
they  got  it.  This  contingent  could  ask  no 
more  than  its  present  day  outgrowths  of  the 
ranch  house  pure  and  simple— architec- 
turally appealing  structures  with  the  height 
of  modernity  expressed  also  in  swimming 
pools,  game  rooms  and  sport  facilities 
perfection. 


:  call  of  the  great  stretches  of  flat 
:h  country  is  irresistible  if  one  is 
d  of  faring  forth  from  the  ranch 
h  little   thought  of  miles   or  hours. 

is  a  far  cry  from  the  ranch  houses 
cowboy  days  to  this  modern  Texas 
,  at  El  Paso.  The  adaptation  of 
ient    architectural    features    is    fine. 


t  on  the  trail  there  is  less  sense  of 
tude  in  the  midst  of  primitive  vast- 
;  than  of  companionship  with  moun- 
s,   trees   and   flowers — with   Nature. 

x>d-by,  girls,  good-by!"  An  old 
g,  an  old  story,  in  the  winter  sun- 
le  of  the  Arizona  ranch  country — 
'  reached  from   the  East   overnight. 

m  the  traditional  corral  of  an  old 
le  ranch  of  the  Southwest  the  little 
ning  parade  starts  out  with  keen 
cipation    of    the    joy    of    the    open. 
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By  Coe  Ladd 


_T  OR  some  reason  or  other  this  country,  as  compared  with  Europe,  has 
been  singularly  slow  in  becoming  at  one  with  the  spirit  of  the  ballet.  To 
be  sure,  New  Yorkers  did  look  out  of  the  corner  of  one  eye  at  that  epitome 
of  wickedness  on  the  Broadway  of  long  ago— "The  Black  Crook."  And 
many  years  later,  at  the  same  Niblo's  Garden,  they  did  vouchsafe  that  grand 
ballet  d'action,  "Excelsior,"  a  glad  hand  for  months  on  end. 

But  New  Yorkers  scarcely  more  than  tolerated  the  divertissement  in  the 
"grand"  species  of  opera.  Even  the  bewildering  splendor  of  the  Brocken 
scene  in  their  first  "Mefistofele"  did  not  leave  the  public  particularly 
impressed.  And  when,  at  the  Academy  of  Music  in  the  eighties,  a  full 
corps  de  ballet  emerged  in  splendor  hitherto  unknown  and  under  the 
direction  of  Theodore  Thomas  the  same  public  did  not  turn  a  warm 
enough  shoulder  to  make  the  experiment  enduring.  Deplorable  also,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  was  the  disastrous  failure  of  Sergei 
Diaghilev  to  convince  the  United  States  that  ballet  was  down  its  alley.  He 
gave  a  grand  show,  but  it  just  would  not  go. 

Diaghilev,  nevertheless,  builded  better  than  he  knew.  Far  from  killing 
off  the  Ballet  Russe  in  its  infancy  here,  his  disheartening  lack  of  success 
turned  out  to  be  the  foundation  stone  of  today's  topmost  terpsichorean 
wave.  The  whole  country,  thanks  to  the  persistence  of  this  idea,  has  now 
become  actually  ballet-minded.  The  Ballet  Russe  de  Monte  Carlo,  after 
a  prosperous  sojourn  in  the  metropolitan  field,  fares  forth  annually  to 
triumphs  elsewhere  taken  as  a  matter  of  course.  Ballet,  in  short,  no  longer 
spells  ruin;  people  are  actually  crying  for  it. 

Barring  the  "Excelsior"  of  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  New  York  has 
closed  the  year  with  an  unprecedentedly  long  run  of  ballet.  For  no  sooner 
had  the  Ballet  Russe  de  Monte  Carlo  finished  its  three  weeks'  course  than 
the  so-styled  Original  Ballet  Russe,  fresh  from  Australia,  took  its  place  for 
two  months.  Actually  it  had  nowhere  else  to  go,  since  Europe  was  closed 
to  it  and  the  season  in  South  America  was  over. 

Thus  Diaghilev  has  left  two  heirs  to  his  genius  for  capitalizing  the 
terpsichorean  glory  of  his  native  land.    Lusty  ones  at  that,  each  with  its 


Alicia  Markova  as  the  Queen  of  Spades  in  the 
very  colorful  "Jeu  de  Cartes"  of  Stravinsky. 


Snowflakes     in    Tchaikowsky's    "Casse-Nois- 
ette":    the    Ballet    Russe    de    Monte    Carlo. 


David  Lichine  and  Tatiana  Riabouchinska  in 
"Graduation  Ball";  music  by  Johann  Strauss. 


y  *s 


Photo:  Maurice  Sey 


jeorge    Zoritch    and    Alexandra    Danilova 
n  "The  New  Yorker";  music  by  Gershwin. 


Dimitri  Rostoff,  with  Alexandra  Denisova  as 

:he  Divine  Genius,  in  "Paganini,"  the  Orig- 

nal     Ballet    Russe's    outstanding    triumph; 

music  by  Rachmaninoff. 


Photo:   Alfred  Vale1 
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particular  purpose  and  thus  far,  for  the  most  part, 
its  own  territory.  The  de  Basil  troupe  alone  jour- 
neyed to  the  Antipodes,  where  it  captured  the 
hearts  of  the  people  more  than  once  and  where- 
at Sydney— it  tarried  long  enough  eventually  to 
have  some  of  its  spectacles  recorded  permanently 
for  the  fdm  world. 

Although  the  repertoires  of  these  troupes  over- 
lap to  some  extent,  notably  in  the  case  of  "Pe- 
trouchka",  "Le  Lac  des  Gygnes"  and  "Les  Syl- 
phides",  they  manage  to  maintain  artistic  indi- 
viduality by  duplicating  only  mainstays  of  the 
old  order  of  things.  Thus  we  have  had  this  sea- 
son the  one  bringing  forward  two  acts  of  the 
"Casse-Noisette"  of  Tchaikowsky  and  the  other 
the  spectacular  "Cinderella"  of  d'Erlanger. 
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By  Arthur  Roland 


Ch.  Basquaerie  Gui  de  Noel,  owned  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  V.  Crane. 
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T  IS  not  difficult  to  conceive  that  dogs  became  the  com- 
panions and  servants  of  men  because  some  cave  man, 
whose  superior  intelligence  gave  him  prestige  among  his 
fellows,  figured  out  the  potential  usefulness  of  the  wild  dogs 
and  managed  to  win  their  friendship. 

Some  such  process,  repeated  by  tribes  living  in  environ- 
ments which  developed  dogs  of  different  size  and  speeds, 
would  explain  the  general  process  of  the  domestication  of 
dogs.  And  the  theory  that  this  is  what  happened  is  justi- 
fied by  the  evidence  that,  throughout  the  ages,  history  has 
kept  repeating  itself. 

Certainly,  the  recorded  history  of  dogs  is  well  studded 
with  instances  of  breeds  winning  general  recognition  and 
favor  because  of  the  devotion  of  one  person.  That  process 
has  been  a  distinctly  important  factor  in  spreading  various 
breeds  from  one  country  to  another.  And  it  isn't  necessary 
to  go  back  a  decade  for  a  shining  example.  That  the  Great 
Pyrenees  is  steadily  advancing  in  favor  in  this  country  is 
due  almost  entirely  to  the  efforts  of  one  woman.  In  the 
minds  of  fanciers  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other, 
Great  Pyrenees  and  Mrs.  Francis  V.  Crane  are  inseparably 
linked. 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  speak  of  the  Great  Pyrenees  as  a 
one-woman  breed.  A  number  of  devoted  admirers  are  join- 


ing in  working  for  its  advancement  in  this  country. 
And,  of  course,  abroad,  it  has  had  many  friends  over 
a  long  period  of  years.  But  it  is  true  that  the  lion's 
share  of  the  tremendous  work  which  is  necessary  to 
establish  firmly  any  breed  in  a  new  counrty  has  been 
done  over  here  by  Mrs.  Crane.  She  has  given  prodi- 
giously of  time  and  energy  in  her  effort  to  make  dog 
lovers  realize  the  fine  qualities  of  the  big  mountain 
dogs  that  have  won  such  a  place  in  her  own  heart. 

It  really  is  one  of  the  romances  of  the  dog  game, 
this  devotion  of  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crane  to  the  big 
white  dogs  which  guard  the  flocks  and  the  farms  of 
the  Basque  mountaineers.  And  it  all  came  about 
because,  ten  years  ago  next  summer,  an  artist  friend 
who  had  been  living  in  France  brought  over  a  pair  of 
puppies.  They  were  ungainly  youngsters  with  white, 
woolly  coats,  big  appealing  eyes  and  a  generally  happy 
manner  that  would  thaw  the  disposition  of  a  mis- 
anthrope; and,  heaven  knows,  nobody  ever  would 
place  the  Cranes  in  that  category. 

It  was  love  at  first  sight.  The  puppies  won  them- 
selves a  home  and  the  American  dog  fancy  a  new  and 
extremely  interesting  breed.  The  studious  inclina- 
tion which  has  made  Mrs.  Crane  such  a  valuable 
chronicler  of  the  development  of  the  breed  mani- 
fested itself  immediately  in  the  selection  of  a  name  for 
the  kennel  these  two  puppies  were  to  establish.  The 
association  of  the  breed  with  the  mountain  fastnesses 
of  the  Franco-Spanish  border  suggested  it.  They 
coined  Basquaerie— a  name  that  now  appears  in  almost 
all  of  the  pedigrees  of  Great  Pyrenees  in  this  country. 

Two  puppies  don't  make  a  kennel  and  the  Cranes 
immediately  set  about  acquiring  more  breeding  stock. 
Fanciers  of  the  breed  can  be  thankful  that  they  went 
about  it  scientifically.  Perhaps  they  knew  of  the  mis- 
fortunes that  often  beset  novices  who,  in  their  effort  to 
import  dogs  from  abroad,  find  that  they  have  bought 
names  and  reputations  rather  than  desirable  additions 
to  their  kennels. 

It  was  not  until  the  1933  Westminster  that  the 
Cranes  were  ready  to  put  the  new  dogs  into  the  great 
canine  show  window  which  the  Madison  Square  Gar- 
den classic  represents.  I  recall  how  a  friend  came 
rushing  into  the  press  room  the  first  day  of  that  show 
exclaiming,  "You  want  to  see  those  Great  Pyrenees. 
They're  the  swellest  looking  dogs  you  ever  saw. 
They're  down  in  the  miscellaneous  section." 
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There  was  no  classification  for  the  breed 
that  year  and  they  were  in  with  a  dozen 
other  varieties  in  a  similar  fix.  Enno 
Meyer,  the  all-arounder,  was  doing  the 
judging  and  he  had  no  difficulty  in  pick- 
ing the  two  Pyrenees  out  as  the  best  in 
their  respective  sexes.  One  of  them  was 
destined  to  go  on  to  become  the  first 
American  champion  of  his  breed,  Urdos 
de  Soum.  The  other,  Blanchette  de  Givre, 
provided  the  mate  for  Urdos  in  producing 
the  first  litter  of  Great  Pyrenees  born  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Possibly  that  last  statement  should  be 
qualified;  for  Mrs.  Crane,  through  her 
research,  has  discovered  that  more  than  a 
hundred  years  ago  there  is  a  record  of  a 
representative  of  the  breed  being  in  this 
country.  In  1815,  J.  S.  Skinner,  the  author 
of  "The  Dog  and  the  Sportsman,"  re- 
ported that  "Mr.  Baudury  of  Delaware 
has  a  Spanish  shepherd's  dog,  3  ft.  11  in. 
from  his  eyes  to  the  root  of  his  tail  and 
2  ft.  8  in.  over  the  shoulders;  entirely 
white." 

Mr.  Skinner  was  a  friend  of  General 
Lafayette  and  in  1824  he  writes  that  the 
latter  had  sent  him  two  of  these  dogs, 
"recommended  by  him  from  personal  ex- 
perience as  'being  of  inestimable  value  to 
wool-growers  in  all  regions  exposed  to  the 
depredations  of  wolves  and  sheep-killing 
dogs.'  With  a  view  to  the  agricultural 
necessity  of  this  country,  the  author  of 
this  work  has  ventured  to  put  in  requisi- 
tion for  the  (Continued  on  page  40) 
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The  distinctive  American-bred  bitches 
class,  one  to  two  years  old,  at  the  Oc- 
tober  specialty    show    at    New    Canaan. 


Mrs.  Francis  C.  Butcher  with  Orage  of 
Cote  de  Neige,  Bazen  de  Soum,  Cote  de 
Neige  Manon;  Cote  de  Neige  Kennels. 


Judging  Great  Pyrenees  dogs  at  the  very 
important  June  show  of  the  North 
Westchester    Kennel    Club   at    Katonah. 
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More  run  down  in  appearance  than  in  fact  when  it  passed  from  "dirt"  to  gentleman  farmer  proprietorship. 
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BEFORE  and  AFTER 

~sw  S^tudu  in 
tKed  tor  a  lion 

By  William  J.  Creighton 


UCKS  County  in  Pennsylvania— lying  along  the  west 
bank  of  the  Delaware,  from  whence  George  Washington 
made  his  historic  crossing— is  rather  unusual  in  several 
respects.  On  the  New  Jersey  side  of  the  river  most  of  the 
old  buildings  are  of  wood;  but  on  the  Pennsylvania  side 
they  are  almost  universally  of  field  stone— characteristically 
a  warm  brown  to  gray  color. 

The  district,  settled  in  the  early  1800's  by  English 
Quakers  and  developed  into  a  rich  farming  community, 
evidently  came  into  the  fullness  of  its  prosperity  about 
1830,  when  most  of  the  houses  were  built— this  period  being 
attested  to  by  characteristic  datestones  either  in  the  houses 
or  in  the  gables  of  the  large  stone  barns.  The  farms— about 
one  hundred  acres  each  nominally  were  worked  as  such— 
sometimes  passed  from  generation  to  generation  in  the 
same  family  for  just  about  a  century.  Then,  within  a  very 
few  years,  a  vast  change  took  place  in  Bucks  County,  with 
a  number  of  different  factors  contributing  to  the  new  cir- 
cumstances. Almost   all  of  the  old   places— and   there  are 


hundreds  of  them— passed  from  "dirt  farmer"  to  what 
one  may  call  gentleman  farmer  ownership.  The  automo- 
bile brought  the  community  which  had  been  remote 
from  the  great  cities  within  practically  commuting  dis- 
tances—say, one  hour  from  Philadelphia  and  not  much 
more  from  New  York. 

The  ravages  of  the  depression  made  many  well-to-do 
city  dwellers  sense  the  security  of  a  small  farm— just  in 
case  of  worse  emergencies.  The  realities  of  the  soil 
seemed  to  contrast  pleasantly  with  the  unpredictable 
fluctuations  of  urban  finance.  The  small  farmer,  on  the 
other  hand,  never  had  much  cash.  The  depression 
squeezed  him  still  tighter;  taxes  and  mortgage  payments 
became  harder,  if  not  impossible  to  meet.  So,  almost 
overnight,  saddle  horses  replaced  plow  horses,  barns  be- 
came stables  and  kennels,  carriage  houses  were  converted 
into  garages,  truck  gardens  were  transformed  into  flower 
gardens,  erstwhile  dirt  roads  were  driveways,  and  so  on. 

The  damp,  cool  spring  house  was  equipped  with 
motor  and  pressure  tank,  kerosene  lamps  were  aban- 
doned or  wired  for  electricity  and  the  capacious  country 
kitchen— usually  the  largest  room  in  the  house— with  its 
yawning  open  fireplace  and  the  adjacent  "Dutch  oven" 
was  rechristened  the  living  room,  the  shallow  stone  sink 
being  dedicated  more  often  than  not  to  the  arrangement 
of  cut  flowers. 

The  early  settlers  found  a  scheme  of  living  that 
worked— and  then  stuck  to  it.  It  is  amusing— or  maybe 
only  logical— how  closely  one  of  these  typical  farms 
duplicates  another— not  only  in  general  layout,  but  also 
down  to  the  smallest  detail.  And  yet  there  is  plenty  of 
variety. 

The  countryside  being  gently  rolling,  the  characteristic 
house   site   is   on   the   south   slope— near   a   dependable 


spring.  Drive  in  from  the  public  thoroughfare  and  this 
is  what  you  find  nine  times  out  of  ten:  the  private  road 
will  lead  directly  head  on  to  the  carriage  house— roughly 
20  x  30,  with  small  windows  in  the  stone  walls,  earth 
floor  and  narrow  winding  stairs  leading  to  the  harness 
and  store  rooms  above.  To  the  right  the  main  barn,  built 
into  the  hillside,  gives  access  at  grade  to  the  second 
floor— the  great  hay  part  with  threshing  floor,  grain 
storage  bins  and  chutes  to  the  horse  and  cow  stalls  below. 

The  first  story  will  be  of  stone— roughly  two  feet  thick. 
Above,  the  gable  ends;  and  probably  the  south  side  wall 
will  likewise  be  of  stone.  The  uphill  side,  with  immense 
doors  to  admit  the  hay  wagons,  may  be  of  wood— mean- 
ing wide  vertical  pine  boards,  the  cracks  covered  by 
battens  and  hung  from  the  solid  oak-pegged  frame.  The 
roof  timbers  will  be  of  oak  members,  probably  with  bark 
still  adhering.  The  principal  interior  columns,  into 
which  are  carefully  mortised  and  tenoned  the  cross 
girders,  range  from  eight  inches  to  twenty  inches  square 
—solid  oak,  rough  hewn,  but  polished  glass-smooth  by 
years  of  use  and  human  contact.  And  the  ladders,  with 
hickory  rungs,  are  worn  thin  at  the  center.  You  will  note 
the  sweet  smell  of  the  hay  and  the  inevitable  pigeons 
circulating  under  the  ridge. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  carriage  house  from  the 
barn  are  the  passing  corn  crib  and  wood  shed,  with  the 
spring  house  below. 

The  two-story  house,  one  room  deep  and  about  a 
quarter  the  size  of  the  barn,  extends  along  the  hillside 
in  indefinite  length— according  to  how  many  additions 
have  been  made.  By  way  of  a  sheltering  porch,  you  enter 
the  old  kitchen— perhaps  twenty  feet  square  and  with 
deeply-recessed  windows;  they  have  to  be,  because  the 
walls  are  thick.  This  being  the  first  unit  of  the  house 


Adapted  to  modern  living  by 
William  J.  Creighton  without 
loss    of    the    original    spirit. 


Addition  without  subtraction  was  the  keynote  of  this 
material     architectural     concession     to     convenience. 


With  every  change  like  this   there  was  increased 
pleasure  in  bringing  the  place  back  to   its  own. 


Where  there  had  been  pride  in  order  for  genera 
tion  after  generation,  neglect  had  come  to  this  home 


constructed,  it  was  made  to  contain  all  the  essentials.  First 
the  open  fireplace— built  integrally  with  the  stone  walls- 
six  to  ten  feet  wide,  with  a  crane  and  opening  to  a  dome- 
shaped  bake  oven.  The  lintel  over  the  fireplace  will  be  a 
great  oak  timber— chambered  off  on  the  inside,  but  other- 
wise unprotected  from  the  flame,  save  by  being  almost  six 
feet  above  the  hearth.  This  will  normally  be  at  one  end 
of  the  room.  On  the  two  side  walls  adjacent  will  be  two 
doors  opposite  one  another.  Through  these,  in  the  old  days, 
a  horse  would  be  driven— dropping  logs,  which  could  be 
rolled  into  the  fireplace. 

Built  into  one  corner  of  the  room,  and  extending 
through  the  exterior  wall,  you  will  find  a  stone,  perhaps 
five  to  six  feet  square  and  about  six  inches  thick.  This  will 
have  been  hollowed  out  to  form  a  shallow  sink.  An  outlet, 
like  an  old  fashioned  rain  spout,  is  formed  in  the  slab  to 
spill  the  waste  water  into  a  barrel  outside  the  building. 
From  this  room  a  tight  little  stair  leads  to  the  bedroom 
above. 

This  formed  the  first  unit  of  the  house.  As  sons  of  the 
family  married,  additions  were  built— usually  toward  the 
west,  each  with  its  separate  entrance  door  and  often  with  a 
separate  stair  to  the  second  story.  However,  the  kitchen  was 
not  as  a  rule  duplicated,  the  new  parts  being  sitting  rooms 
or  rooms  for  general  use  on  the  first  floor  and  a  succession 
of  bedrooms  above— the  principal  ones  with  fireplaces. 

The  roof  was  generally  covered  with  slate,  of  a  rather 
poor  quality,  from  nearby  quarries.  The  much  admired 
stones  of  the  house  walls  were,  I  believe,  those  collected 
from  plowing  the  fields— hence  called  field  stones.  These, 
by  good  fortune,  had  a  natural  bed  of  cleavage  and  were 
laid  in  random  horizontal  courses.  The  larger  stones  were 
used  for  corner  quoins  and  in  some  cases  were  tooled  to 
rectangular  shapes. 

Each  of  the  city  families  that  have  taken  recent  possession 


of  such  properties  exercised  personal  taste,  or  preference, 
in  developing  the  houses  and  there  is  consequently  far 
more  variety  now  than  formerly.  Some  have  gone  French, 
some  English,  some  Dutch,  some  modern;  a  few  have  been 
kept  faithfully  in  the  original  form— so  far  as  this  was  prac- 
tical.   Some  have  almost  a  museum  character. 

Formerly  the  property  was  usually  divided  roughly  into 
thirds— one  part  under  cultivation,  one  pasture  land  and 
the  remainder  a  wood  lot.  Some  of  the  new  owners  have 
rented  the  farm  land,  to  be  worked  for  at  a  yearly  rate 
about  equal  to  taxes;  others  have  employed  farmers  on  a 
salary  basis,  while  there  are  those  who  have  let  the  land 
revert  to  natural  growth. 

Here  is  what  happened  to  the  Bucks  County  property, 
near  New  Hope,  bought  by  the  Henry  P.  Bristols.  The  old 
kitchen  was  turned  into  a  living  room,  a  new  kitchen  and 
servants'  wing  being  added.  Bathrooms  were  introduced. 
Dampers  were  installed  in  the  fireplaces  to  prevent  heat  loss 
and  to  keep  out  birds  and  insects.  Floors  and  walls  were 
renovated  and  painted;  and  there  was  papering.  Rotted 
timbers  were  replaced;  always  the  sill  supporting  floor 
beams  on.  the  uphill  side  of  the  house  shows  decay  from 
dampness.  Electricity,  an  automatic  oil-burning  heating 
system,  hot  and  cold  running  water  and  a  sewage  disposal 
system  were,  of  course,  installed.  And  the  carriage  house 
was  made  into  a  garage  with  gardener's  quarters  over  it,  the 
cow  barn  a  riding  horse  stable.  The  overflow  from  the 
spring  house  was  developed  into  a  small  lake;  a  terrace,  a 
lawn  and  a  garden  were  laid  out  back  of  the  house.  The 
corn  crib  disappeared. 

The  house  was  connected  with  the  garage,  this  by  a 
covered  passage;  a  new  bridge  was  built,  and  the  driveway 
was  widened  and  improved;  fences  in  character  were  added. 
The  effect,  except  for  greater  simplicity  and  a  little  more 
attention  to  neatness  and  landscape  is  very  much  as  it  was. 


There  was  the  traditional  hillside  barn,  with  the 
stone  part  used  for  stock  and  the  upper  for  hay. 


This  woodshed  gave  way   to   a   quite   long  cov- 
ered passage,  connecting  the  house  and  the  garage. 


The  old  carriage  house  was  transformed  into  a  g. 
rage,  with  commodious  gardener's  quarters  abov 
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The  upper  bedroom  bears  witness  to 
the  pains  taken  to  preserve  the  old-time 
atmosphere.  Notably,  the  simple  fireplace 
and  the  beamed  ceiling  are  as  they  were. 


In  another  bedroom  colorful  chintz  adds 
a  real  touch  of  cheer  to  comfort.  The 
use  of  this  material  back  of  the  beds  is 
a  rather  unusual  suggestion  of  a  canopy. 
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Because  of  its  height  as  well  as  the 
simple  design,  the  dining  room  mantel 
attracts  the  eye.  The  wainscotting  is  like- 
wise an  appealing  background  feature. 


What  served  as  the  kitchen  for  more 
than  a  century  was  readily  converted  in- 
to the  living  room.  No  modern  fire- 
side could  have  the  charm  of  this  one. 
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Crosby  Gaige  in  his  kitchen  garden  at  Watch  Hill  Farm, 
near  Peekskill.  At  the  left,  downstairs,  his  cooking  labora- 
tory. Turnips,  onions,  parsley,  radishes  and  scallions,  as 
well  as  a  large  variety  of  culinary  herbs,  are  in  this  picture. 
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By  Benjamin  Goodrich 


An  all-inclusive  kitchen  garden  such  as  this 
one  created  by  Annette  Hoyt  Flanders  not  far 
out  from  New  York,  is  a  veritable  pleasance. 


r  USED  to  be  vegetable  patch.  And  as  a  rule  it  merited 
well  the  name.  Despite  the  Old  World  tradition,  there  was 
a  common  feeling  on  this  side  of  the  water  that  looks  did 
not  amount  to  a  row  of  pins  so  long  as  the  demands  of  the 
home  table  were  satisfied. 

Of  late  there  has  been  an  awakening  in  this  great  land  of 
ours— a  realization  of  the  virtue  of  that  time  -  honored 
English  name,  kitchen  garden.  For  this  is  what  the  spot  on 
the  home  grounds  the  vegetables  call  their  own  really  is. 
A  garden  it  is,  definitely,  for  the  supply  of  kitchen  needs 
for  table  purposes. 

But  there  is  more  to  the  kitchen  garden  than  such  ob- 
vious implication.  It  has  ever  been  a  shining  example  not 
only  of  the  convenience  of  actual  garden  segregation  but  of 
the  advantage  of  intensive  culture.  In  one  European  coun- 
try after  another,  through  the  generations,  it  is  the  small 
area  well  tended  that  has  demonstrated  fruitfulness  to  a 
degree. 

Over  here  the  new  thought  of  an  old  idea  has  led  to  the 
realization— I  might  go  so  far  as  to  say  revelation— that  the 
typical  kitchen  garden  not  only  has  order  as  its  first  law  but 
can  just  as  well  be  a  pleasance  where  beauty  and  utility 
may  walk  hand  in  hand.  This  without  undue  primness  or 
any  sense  of  fussiness. 

So  there  is  more  and  more  study  of  the  aesthetic  side  of 
the  kitchen  garden— the  color  scheme.  For  running  the 
gamut  of  green  shades  is  only  the  beginning  of  its  color 
possibilities.  As  in  the  flower  garden  itself,  there  can  be 
striking  effects  in  purple,  red,  yellow  and  white  along  with 
the  verdure. 

The  development  of  that  glorified  cabbage,  the  Chinese 
kale,  into  a  thing  of  striking  beauty  (Continued  on  page  50) 
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Photo:   Palmer  Shannon 
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ftjPP^PBi^^ —^     is  the  Chinese  kale  ^^  ^  "head." 
""  av  take  on  supreme  beauty  J  *•  efiectively  combed 


The  incipient   flower  heads  of  the  Erfurt  cauli- 
flower   and     the    foliage    combine    handsomely. 


Okra,  a  "must"  of  chicken  gumbo  soup,  has  an  un- 
usually picturesque  combination  of  blossoms  and  pods. 
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ISew  Idife  Vor  The  library 


By  Nancy  Morse 


For  solid  comfort,  a  chair    to  be  handed  down   through  the  genera- 
tions.    English    hide    with    frame    of    mahogany.     Wood    &    Hogan. 


T 


HE  very  word  library  has  a  peculiarly  inviting  sound 
today.  Not  only  do  we  think  of  books— of  reading  and  writ- 
ing—of leisurely  conversation,  but  we  realize  that  here  is  one 
room  in  the  house  around  which  the  family  life  flows;  around, 
yes,  but  not  through. 

And  this  being  true,  the  appointments  of  the  library  will 
be  in  keeping.  With  the  exception  of  objects  of  sentimental 
value,  most  library  accessories  are  simple  in  line  and  definitely 
useful.  Leather  is  a  favored  material,  from  waste  baskets  to 
easy  chairs,  and  is  a  happy  choice;  since,  like  the  room  itself, 


A  rare  set  of  library  steps,  circa  1790.    When  not  in  use,  they  fold 
into  a  compact  and  useful  table.    George  Blundell  of  London,  Inc. 


it  mellows  and  improves  with  age.  And  as  multi-colored 
bindings  of  the  books  themselves  lend  a  considerable  decora- 
tive note  to  the  room,  most  of  the  other  color  in  the  room  is 
keyed  low.  Browns,  blending  naturally  with  wood  and  leather 
tones,  are  universal  favorites. 

Desk  equipment  is  practically  unlimited  and  such  pieces 
are  certainly  a  matter  of  individual  taste  and  requirement. 
Silver,  leather,  wood  or  glass,  all  are  used  for  objects  of  utility 
and  beauty.  Lamps  have  been  greatly  improved— important 
indeed  in  a  room  where  eyes  receive  more  than  ordinary  strain. 
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le  useful  canterbury  inspired 
a  Sheraton  original.  Wood 
Hogan.  Desk-size  interna- 
>nal  dictionaries,  French, 
ilian,  Spanish,  German  and 
iglish.  Hammacher,  Schlem- 
:r.  One  of  a  pair  of  old 
rrestial  and  celestial  globes 
from  Edward  Garratt,  Inc. 
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Combination    paper    weight    and  i  calendar,    leather-covered 
rule  and  compact  shears  and  paper  knife.  Tulsa  Lee  Barker. 


Frame  and  electric  clock  in  tawny  simulated  tortoise  shell 
in  a  very  effective  ropy  design.  From  Carole  Stupell,  Ltd. 
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These  innocent  appearing  volumes  actually  conceal  an  eight- 
tube,  all-wave  radio  set.   Liberty  Music  Shops. 


Desk    set    of   heavy    saddle-sewn    pigskin    in    natural    color, 
including  two  fountain   pens.    From  Mark  Cross. 
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This  compact  end  table  with  its  recessed  space 

for  growing  plants  neatly  conceals  a  radio  in 

its  cupboard.    From  Charak. 


A   lamp   table  of   traditional   Duncan   Phyfe 

design  would  be  suitable  in  most  eighteenth 

century  rooms.   By  Stromberg  Carlson. 


Record  library  with   concealed  speaker  won 

first  prize  for  Irving  J.  Ritterman  in  a  recent 

R.C.A.  Victor  design  competition. 


Radio  and  phonograph  mechanism  installed: 
in  a  cabinet  near  the  book  shelves,  either  is 
operated  from  the  control  box  on  small 
table.  Capehart;  James  Kuhne  and  PercivaL 
Goodman,  designers. 
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.OBBIES  are  always  fun,  but  music  as 
a  hobby  has  had  a  tremendous  increase  in 
popularity  in  this  country  in  recent  years. 
Back  in  the  twenties  when  radio  had  really 
come  into  its  own,  the  sale  of  phonograph 
records  went  down  and  clown.  It  was  thought 
in  many  quarters  that  the  record  business 
was  about  over,  but  actually  the  opposite  has 
been  true.  As  more  and  more  people  heard 
good  music  on  the  radio,  their  desire  to  own 
records  was  stimulated  and  at  present  the 
sales  of  phonographs  and  records  are  rapidly 
approaching  a  figure  above  that  of  the  peak 
of  the  twenties. 

And  since  in  this  same  period  people  have 
become  increasingly  interested  in  the  deco- 
ration of  their  homes,  the  problem  of  in- 
stalling musical  equipment  suitably  has  been 
solved  in  many  ingenious  ways.  Radio 
cabinets  have  not  always  been  decorative  ad- 
ditions to  a  room,  although  several  manu- 
facturers are  showing  models  in  period  styles. 
Some  of  the  larger  music  shops  have  their 
own  radios  in  the  form  of  well-designed 
chests,  end  tables  or  even  desks. 

Built-in  radio  and  record-playing  equip- 
ment is  probably  one  of  the  most  satisfac- 
tory solutions  of  all.  (Continued  on  page  42) 


Recessed    bookshelves    of    traditional    design 

effectively    conceal    both    radio    and    record 

equipment.    Liberty   Music  Shops. 


Originality  in  design  in  a  record  library  designed  and  built  at  home 
by  Walter  L.  Rhinehart  of  Arlington,  Virginia.    R.C.A.  Victor. 


A  specially  designed  closet  accommo- 
dates a  very  complete  music  library 
with  instruments.    Liberty  Music  Shops. 


A  new  spinette  model  piano  with  colorful 
book  backs  contrasting  with  rich  wood  grain. 
Made   by   The    Rudolph    Wurlitzer   Company. 
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Wotor    (Boats 


OF  1941 


Photo:  Morris  Rosenfeld 

The  Elco  57,  equipped  with  two  Hall  Scott  Invaders,  is  so  near  perfection  that 
he    1940   model    is   continued   with   little   change.     The   interior   is   luxurious. 
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By  Curtis  Buttolph 


T. 


O  THINK  of  automobiles  in  terms  of  myriad  is  now  a 
commonplace.  In  countless  numbers  they  form  an  interlock- 
ing parade  that,  going  on  as  it  does  day  and  night,  might  be 
taken  as  symbolical  of  perpetual  motion. 

But  motor  boats,  too,  are  myriad.  If  this  circumstance  is 
less  apparent  it  is  only  because  they  are  not  followers  of  paths 
made  by  the  growth  of  civilization.  Much  of  their  flitting 
about  is  out  of  sight  and  sound  of  car— on  lakes  where  land 
traffic  is  hidden  by  kindly  foliage,  on  little  rivers,  on  lesser 
creeks.  They  live  and  have  their  being  sometimes  in  solitudes 
of  Nature  to  which  the  automobile,  with  all  its  up-and-doing 
character,  may  not  penetrate. 

On  the  waterways,  everywhere,  the  motor  boat  has  found  its 
sphere  no  less  definitely  than  the  car  ashore.  Again,  in  the 
paralleling  rise  and  progress  of  the  two  means  of  transporta- 
tion, the  motor  boat  has  passed  from  the  luxury  to  the  con- 
venience stage.    It  is  even  a  necessity  in  certain  conditions. 

In  country  life  by  or  near  water  the  motor  boat  has  become 
a  blessing  in  that  it  has  broadened  the  province  of  it  most 
pleasurably.    Aside  from  day  cruises,   this  kind  of  craft  has 


The  new  Richardson  36-footer,  of  Sparkman  &  Stephens  design,  is  an  unusuall 
smooth,  level-riding  craft.   With  its  strong  hull,  it  can  take  any  kind  of  weathe; 


made  possible  visiting  around  that  once  was 
considered  out  of  the  question.  Thus  it  is  an 
easy  matter  to  cut  across  a  bay,  sound  or 
wide  river  for  a  call  or  for  some  sporting 
event.  In  place  after  place  there  is  no  doing 
without  it  now  that  its  convenience  is  real- 
ized. 

So  the  motor  boat,  once  more  like  the 
automobile,  is  fully  entitled  to  its  own  out- 
standing exposition  in  Grand  Central  Pal 
ace.  This  year's  show,  from  the  tenth  to  the 
eighteenth  of  January,  will  be  marked  more 
by  height  of  comprehensiveness  than  novelty; 
since  of  late  there  has  been  a  tendency,  other 
than  in  refinement,  to  let  well  enough  alone. 
Thus  the  Elco  57,  which  attracted  so  much 
attention  last  year,  is  serving  as  the  1941 
model.  Continued  also  are  various  other 
models,  with  interior  improvements  evident 
in  some  instances. 

The  thirty-four,  long  a  popular  stand- 
ardized craft,  remains  such.  And  deservedly; 
it  is  neither  too  large  nor  too  small.  Also 
much  in  favor  is  the  stock  thirty-footer— 
somewhat  bettered  inside,  the  exposition  will 
show.  This  is  not  only  a  handy  size  for 
average  requirements  but  is  comparatively 
inexpensive  to  run.  A  boat  twice  its  length 
and  with  two  men  to  run  it,  will  cost,  say, 
five  thousand  dollars  a  year— not  counting 
food  for  the  owner.   (Continued  on  page  40) 


The  importance  of  the  motor  boat  to  deep-sea  fishing  is  clearly  evidenced  by 
the  spirited  start  of  the  annual  Miami  tournament  in  nearby  Atlantic  waters. 


The  new  Zenith  Challenger  of  the  National  Marine 
Company  is  a  modern  racing  type  that  is  an  excellent 
family  day  sailer  as  well.  With  its  commodious  cabin, 
this  sporting  centerboard  sloop  is  also  a  good  cruiser. 


Forward  in  the  deckhouse  of  the  Chris-Craft  38,  a  new 
sedan  cruiser  of  particular  distinction.  It  has  a  studio 
couch,  which  may  be  used  by  day  for  sitting  at  the  folding 
table.    Speed  can  be  run  up  to  twenty-three  miles  an  hour. 
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By  Marion  Burgess 


The  window  dressing  table  saves  space  in  a 
small  room.  The  quilted  band  matches  va- 
lance and  bedspread.    From  Lord  &  Taylor. 


An  alcove  of  tufted  silk  makes  an  ele- 
gant background  for  an  extremely  simple 
arrangement     for     the     dressing     table. 


Sheer  rose  draperies  soften  the  light  of  the  picture  window  in  this  formal  bedroom.    The 

upholstered  chairs  and  other  color  accents  in  the  room  are  American   Beauty  red,  blue 

and  white.   Elaine  Drake  designer. 
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DRESSING  table  is  an  age-old  institution,  nearly 
as  old  perhaps  as  the  feminine  desire  to  make  herself 
attractive  in  the  sight  of  others.  Let  your  modern  miss 
say  that  she  dresses  and  otherwise  arranges  her  appear- 
ance to  suit  herself— whether  she  admits  it  or  not,  even 
to  herself,  she  is  simply  following  the  urge  to  join  in 
the  oldest  competition  known. 

Any  woman's  dressing  table  can  tell  you  reams 
about  her  personality  and  habits.  A  pampered  lady 
with  the  means  and  leisure  to  spend  considerable  time 
on  her  appearance  may  go  in  for  elegance  and  elab- 
orateness of  appointment.  The  business  girl  or  house- 
wife will  concentrate  on  simple  and  compact  arrange- 
ments since  her  beauty  schedule  allows  minutes  instead 
of  hours  per  day.  For  her  the  simply  modern  table  with 
a  minimum  of  delicate  gadgets  to  be  dusted  daily,  or 
a  simply  draped  table  of  one  of  the  many  colorful 
materials  that  are  washable  or  at  least  dust-resistant. 

In  the  latter  category,  the  many  new  materials  in  the 
field  of  plastics  should  be  considered.  Not  only  dust- 
repellent  but  water-proof,  they  are  especially  suited  to 
use  in  combination  bath-dressing  rooms  which  are 
sensibly  increasing  in  popularity  even  in  unpretentious 
homes.  Not  only  is  the  bathroom  a  logical  place  for  the 
use  of  spilly  lotions  and  even  face  powder,  but  it  is 
simple  to  have  better  light.  In  many  bedrooms,  really 
adequate  and  properly  placed  lighting  for  the  dressing 
table  is  sacrificed  to  a  pleasing  decorative  effect.  The 
clever  woman  uses  make-up  and  hair  grooming  for  the 
same  purpose  as  the  actress— to  make  the  most  of  and  to 
improve  upon  what  nature  gave  her  in  the  first  place; 
and  the  best  is  none  too  good. 

To  go  back  to  the  plastic  fabrics,  while  it  is  impos- 
sible to  keep  up  with  the  rapid  strides  being  made,  in 
general  much  has  been  done  to  improve  them.  Much 
of  the  brittleness  and  over-shiney  finish  has  gone.  Trans- 
lucent or  transparent,  often  the  latter  are  used  as  a  sec- 
ond skirt  over  a  tinted  more  perishable  lower  layer.  At 
the  present  rate,  it  seems  safe  to  predict  that  we  may 
find  nearly  all  of  the  more  familiar  fabrics  duplicated 
at  some  date  in  the  near  future. 


Mirror  table  top  and  wall  mirror  have  borders  of  wallpaper 
in  this  gay  and  roomy  table  from  Lord  &  Taylor. 


|A  frivolous  little  powder  room 
[as  designed  by  Nancy  Miller. 


Sleekly   modern   and   simple   in   rich-colored 
pigment  maple,   this   trim   set  from  Charak. 


Fresh  and   tubbable,    eyelet  embroidered  ba- 
tiste   for    the    young    girl.    Lord    &    Taylor. 


Will-:*    VOI     BUILD  YOUR   HOME 


-BATHROOM! 


By  George  Nelson 


X  HERE  is  no  part  of  the  house  in  which  greater  progress 
has  been  made,  both  as  regards  technique  and  design  than 
in  bathrooms  and  kitchens.  Moreover,  whatever  the  style  of 
the  house,  they  are  remarkably  uniform  in  appearance.  There 
is  no  such  thing,  generally  speaking,  as  a  Louis  XIV  kitchen 
or  Italian  Renaissance  bath,  any  more  than  there  are  Colonial 
refrigerators  or  Tudor  stoves. 

One  might  think  that  there  was  little  that  could  be  done  to 
improve  the  kitchen,  that  here  at  least  the  millennium  was 
in  sight.  As  far  as  some  of  the  equipment  is  concerned,  there 
is  a  measure  of  truth  in  this  notion.  But  there  is  still  plenty 
of  room  for  improvement. 

Let  us  consider  the  mechanical  refrigerator,  for  instance. 
As   far  as   performance   is   concerned    the    two   main    types- 


Persian  brown  "Standard"  plumbing  fixtures  set  the  motif  for  a  highly  modern  ar- 
rangement, with  Neo-Angle  recessed  bath.  Comfort  and  convenience  finely  combined. 

gas  and  electric— are  indistinguishable.  Both  have  pressed 
metal  coverings  which  show  trivial  differences  in  styling. 
One  make  has  a  handle  which  is  worked  from  above,  another 
is  gripped  from  below.  The  important  fact  about  refrigerators 
is  that  they  all  maintain  a  certain  uniform  temperature  in 
the  box,  except  for  the  ice  compartment,  which  is  colder. 
William    Hamby,   a   young   New   York   architect   who   has 

A  concisely  convenient  bathroom  arrangement  with  Winston 
china  lavatory  appointment.     Courtesy  W.  A.  Case  &  Son. 


nd  KITCHENS 


In  this  highly  modern  Crane  Company  bathroom  ensemble 
simple  beauty  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  maximum  of  utility. 


The  Speakman  kitchen  has  everything  within  easy  reach.  The 
potted  plants  are  a  cheery  touch  too  frequently  lacking. 


Photo  Sana  Inc 


lopolitan  corner  bath  arrangement  by  Kohler  of  Kohler,  with  Jamestown  lava- 
on  metal  legs  and  that  handy  companion   fixture  a  Walcot  dental   fountain. 


made  a  nationwide  reputation  for  his  small  house  designs,  and  who 
is  a  recognized  authority  on  kitchens,  recently  completed  a  project 
in  which  he  forecast  an  ideal  refrigerator.  The  design  also  indicated 
that  it  was  very  likely  that  the  present-day  range  would  soon 
be  replaced  by  a  series  of  individual  cooking  units,  less  bulky  and 
more  economical.  Such  a  change,  incidentally  is  well  on  the  way. 
Today  one  can  buy  a  compact  electric  roaster,  a  broiler  and  a  variety 
of  other  cooking  units.  The  enterprising  homebuilder,  with  the 
aid  of  a  cooperative  architect,  could  easily  assemble  these  units  in 
an  extremely  efficient  workshelf  in  which  all  would  be  at  the  correct 
height— thus  eliminating— in  the  small  home  the  bulky  range.  Even 
the  humble  sink  could  be  vastly  improved  by  the  substitution  of  foot 
or  knee  controls  for  the  conventional  faucets.  Such  equipment  is 
standard  in  hospitals  and  doctors'  offices  and  any  of  the  large  man- 
ufacturers can  furnish  it. 

Another  element  of  kitchen  planning  capable  of  improvement  is 
the  work  surface,  which  today  is  established  at  a  standard  height 
from  the  floor.  The  elimination  of  cabinets  which  go  down  to  the 
floor,  and  their  replacement  by  shallow  cupboards  directly  under 
the  work  surface,  would  make  possible  adjustments  in  height  for 
the  utmost  convenience  of  the  user.  It  would  also  permit  variations 
in  height;  for  those  surfaces  where  one  normally  works  standing  up 
should  not  be  placed  at  the  same  distance  from  the  floor  as  those 
at  which  one  works  sitting. 

If  these  comments  suggest  some  kitchen  of  the  future  invented  for 
exhibition  purposes,  let  it  be  remembered  that  it  can  be  put  to- 
gether today  without  too  much  difficulty,  and  that  in  the  very  near 
future  such  improvements  may  well  be  standard  practice.  And  since 
the  degree  of  obsolescence  is  an  important  measure  of  resale  value, 
it  would  be  well  to  plan  for  a  kitchen  that  will  remain  modern  as 
long  as  possible. 

Another    trend    in    kitchens    of    the    present    era    is    one    that 


The  "below  stairs"  side  of  plumbing  is  no  longer  an  eyesore.     It  must  not  only 
be  clean  but  may  be  given   the  artistic  touch   that  this  Anaconda  grouping  has. 


seems  to  go  back  rather  than  for- 
ward. This  is  the  tendency  toward 
natural  wood  surfaces  rather  than 
cold  white  enamel,  the  use  of  rich 
color  in  floors,  walls  and  ceilings,  and, 
most  significant,  the  trend  toward 
larger  areas.  My  own  office,  for  ex- 
ample, is  now  completing  a  house  in 
which  the  kitchen  is  as  large  as  the 
living  room,  with  space  for  dining, 
child  play,  ping  pong  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  activities.  In  other 
words,    the    kitchen    becomes    a    sec- 


ondary center  of  social  activity  in  the 
home.  In  the  old  days,  of  course,  the 
kitchen  was  the  real  living  room,  and 
there  is  some  indication  in  new 
houses  that  it  may  again  serve  the 
same  purpose.  Where  there  are  one 
or  more  full-time  servants,  such  an 
arrangement  is  impracticable,  but  in 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  Ameri- 
can homes  the  housewife  does  the 
cooking,  and  consequently  there  is 
ample  scope  for  such  a  trend. 
Regardless  of  the  extent  to  which 


This  Lehman  shower  bath  compartment  illustrates  admirably  a  household  boon  of 
today.     Really  an  extra  bathroom  without  waste  of  space  as   it  goes   in  a   nook. 


the  workroom  becomes  a  living  room, 
it  must  be  said  that  the  kitchen  is 
not.  necessarily  more  efficient  the 
more  it  resembles  an  operating  room. 
A  really  resilient  floor,  for  instance, 
is  well  worth  the  extra  investment. 
Acoustic  materials  in  the  ceiling  will 
also  help,  because  they  reduce  noise 
and  hence  the  wear  and  tear  on 
nerves.  Light  colors  are  better  than 
white.  And  large  windows  are  worth 
their  weight  in  gold. 

The  drastic  changes  that  may  take 
place  in  Kitchens  of  the  near  future 
are  not  indicated  in  the  bathroom, 
whose  three  standard  fixtures  show 
few  possibilities  as  far  as  basic  modi- 
fications are  concerned.  Probably  the 
heavy  cast  iron  now  used  will  be 
replaced  by  light  sheet  metal  or  even 
reinforced  plastics.  To  the  house- 
holder this  will  mean  little,  except  in 
possible  initial  expense.  In  planning 
the  bath,  however,  certain  improve- 
ments are  possible.  The  addition  of 
closets  and  turning  the  bath  into  a 
real  dressing  room  has  much  to  com- 
mend it.  So  has  the  growing  prac- 
tice of  incorporating  the  wash  basin 
with  a  shelf  similar  to  the  work  sur- 
face in  the  kitchen. 

Not  one  bathroom  in  fifty  has  a 
horizontal  surface  large  enough  for 
a  hairbrush  or  shaver.  If  the  water- 
closet  is  in  a  separate  compartment, 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  bathroom 
floor  should  not  be  covered  with  one 
of  the  many  inexpensive  cotton  rugs 
now  on  the  market.  Another  item  of 
inexpensive  luxury  is  the  electric 
radiant  heater,  which  can  be  built  in- 
to the  wall  or  ceiling.  Here,  as  in 
the  kitchen,  it  is  possible  to  get  away 
from  bare  plaster  walls  without  re- 
sorting to  garish  tiles.  Natural  wood, 
sheet  rubber,  linoleum,  fabricoid  and 
asbestos  are  just  a  few  of  the  ma- 
terials which  offer  new  and  inter- 
esting design  possibilities. 

Bathrooms  are  almost  invariably 
made  as  small  as  possible;  five  by 
seven  feet  is  the  acceptable  minimum. 
Too  often  it  is  forgotten  that  it  is 
not  space  that  costs  in  the  bathroom, 
but  plumbing.  If  the  niggardly 
thirty-five  square  feet  were  doubled, 
at  least  in  the  master  bath,  the  in- 
crease in  cost  would  be  insignificant 
and  the  owner  would  have  space  for 
a  dressing  table  or  shelf,  an  extra 
cabinet  for  towels  and  bottles,  and 
even  for  a  second  lavatory.  In  de- 
signing the  bath,  it  is  well  to  re- 
member that  maximum  economy  of 
space  is  not  necessarily  good  plan- 
ning, or  even  good  economy  in  the 
long  run. 


Great  Pyrenees 

(Continued  from  page  21) 

procurement  of  another  pair,  the 
kind  offices  of  Gen.  Lafayette.  The 
Pyrenean  dogs  sent  by  Gen.  Lafayette 
were  white  with  a  large  portion  of 
light  brown  color." 

The  pair  originally  sent  to  Mr. 
Skinner  were  males.  Whether  the 
subsequent  requisition  of  which  he 
writes  ever  was  honored,  whether 
females  were  sent  for  breeding  pur- 
poses, or  whether  only  males  were 
shipped  is  not  known.  Accordingly, 
lacking  proof  to  the  contrary,  the 
Basquerie  puppies  must  have  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  first  in  this 
country.     Certainly  they  are  first  in 


the     American     Kennel    Club's    stud 
book. 

The  Great  Pyrenees  had  a  habit 
of  cropping  up  in  literature  long  be- 
fore he  was  officially  recognized  or, 
for  that  matter,  before  there  was  any 
such  things  as  systematized  breeding 
and  stud  books.  Back  in  the  early 
fifteenth  century  the  monks  of 
Southern  France  wrote  of  the  breed. 
Students  of  the  breed  are  convinced 
that  it  was  this  dog,  brought  to 
Newfoundland  by  the  Basque  fisher- 
men, which  was  crossed  with  the  re- 
triever of  the  English  settlers  to 
produce  the  Newfoundland.  They 
cite  the  proportion  of  white  in  the 
Landseer  variety  to  substantiate  this 
theory. 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  extolling  his  dog 
Maida,  describes  her  as  a  cross  be- 
tween the  "Pyrenean  mastiff,"  one 
of  the  names  applied  to  the  breed 
in  its  early  years,  and  a  Scottish 
deerhound.  The  Pyrenean;  he  said, 
had  been  brought  back  by  Scotch 
soldiers  returning  from  the  Napole- 
onic wars. 

The  Great  Pyrenees  made  its  show 
debut  in  England  in  1885  at  the 
Crystal  Palace;  but  it  was  not  until 
1909  that  Lady  Sybil  Grant,  daughter 
of  Lord  Rosebery,  introduced  them 
for  breeding  purposes  and  established 
the  first  regular  kennel  in  that  coun- 
try. This  was  two  years  after  the 
Pastour  Club  had  been  formed  at 
Lourdes,  Hautes  Pyrenees,  France,  to 
perpetuate  the  breed  and  foster  pub- 
lic interest  in  it. 

Thus  it  can  be  seen  that  the  period 
between  the  introduction  of  the  breed 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crane  and  its 
formal  recognition  is  very  short. 
LTrdos  was  shown  in  the  miscellane- 
ous classes  at  the  Boston  show  in 
1932  and  the  following  year  the  breed 
was  officially  recognized  and  given  a 
place  in  the  A.K.C.  stud  book.  That 
year  the  breed  won  its  first  separate 
classification  at  a  dog  show  and 
Urdos  gained  added  recognition  by 
being  given  a  ribbon  in  a  working 
group.  Since  then  the  advance  has 
been  steady  and  rapid.  The  Great 
Pyrenees  Club,  founded  in  1934,  now 
has  members  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other,  though  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  is  still  in  the  east. 

The  Great  Pyrenees  is  a  big  dog 
in  every  sense  of  the  word.  The 
breed  standard  puts  it:  "A  dog  of 
immense  size,  great  majesty,  keen  in- 
telligence and  kindly  expression;  of 
unsurpassed  beauty  and  a  certain  ele- 
gance, all  white  or  principally  white 
with  markings  of  badger,  gray,  or 
varying  shades  of  tan.  In  the  roll- 
ing, ambling  gait  it  shows  un- 
mistakably the  purpose  for  which  it 
has  been  bred,  the  strenuous  work 
of  guarding  the  flocks  in  all  kinds  of 
weather  on  the  steep  mountain  slopes 
of  the  Pyrenees.  Hence  soundness 
is  of  the  greatest  importance  and 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  proper 
fulfilment  of  his  centuries'  old  task." 

The  dog  is  just  about  square,  as 
a  matter  of  fact  the  average  of 
height  at  the  shoulders  should  be  the 
same  as  the  average  of  length  from 
the  shoulder  blades  to  the  root  of  the 
tail.  The  coat  is  what  one  would 
expect  in  dogs  called  upon  to  stand 
the  rigors  of  mountain  winters — a 
soft  undercoat  for  warmth  and  a 
coarser  outer  coat  to  resist  all 
weathers. 
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By  Ina  M.  Germaine 

When  you  decorate  or  furnish  your  home,  do  not  fear  that  it  will  have 
no  touch  of  your  own  individuality,  or  be  expensive,  if  you  use  the  services 
of  a  decorator.  This  is  an  erroneous  idea  of  many  people.  Your  decorators 
chief  aim  is  to  design  your  home  so  that  it  will  be  a  suitable  background 
for  you,  using  your  ideas,  but  correlating  them  with  the  exacting  laws  of 
decoration  so  that  the  result  will  be  perfection. 

Your  decorator  will  also  save  you  money  by  the  elimination  of  costly 
mistakes  which  you  might  make  unwittingly  if  you  tried  to  work  alone  by 
the  trial  and  error  method. 

Undoubtedly  you  would  select  beautiful  furnishings  for  your  home,  but 
they  might  not  be  practical  for  the  activities  of  your  family  or  your  social 
life.  Their  decorative  value  can  be  entirely  lost  unless  they  harmonize  with 
your  home  from  a  practical,  as  well  as,  aesthetic  standpoint:  for  beauty 
without  practicability  will  not  make  a  satisfactory,  nor  even  beautiful  home. 

Your  rooms  should  be  well  balanced  if  they  are  to  bring  repose.  The 
decorations  and  furniture  should  blend  so  harmoniously  that  one  is  not 
aware  of  individual  items,  but  of  a  complete,  harmonious  whole.  Few 
untrained  people  can  decorate  an  entire  home  so  that  it  will  have  this 
quality,  as  well  as  correct  continuity. 

The  cost  of  the  decorator's  services  will  be  very  little.  One  wrong  piece 
that  you  might  purchase,  may  more  than  offset  this  small  sum.  Aside  from 
this,  you  will  be  spared  the  countless  worries  and  loss  of  time  that  you 
would  be  sure  to  encounter  if  you  work  without  this  wise  guidance. 

So  when  you  furnish  or  decorate  your  home,  be  sure  to  .  .  . 

CONSULT  YOUR  DECORATOR 


TAPP,  INC. 
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TREVOR  E.  HODCES,  Ltd. 


WOOD  AND  HOCAN,  Inc. 

In  writing  advertisers  please  mention  ARTS  &  DECORATION   Combined  with  THE  SPUR 
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FOR  the  New  Year's  dinner  of  just 
half  a  century  ago  the  great 
Alessandro  Filippini  of  Delmonico's 
suggested  what  he  called  "a  fair 
menu."  After  the  blue  points,  cream 
of  asparagus  and  consomme1  royale 
— then  timbales  a  I'Ecossaise  as  well 
as  radishes  and  olives  for  the  hors 
d'oeuvre.  Next  bass  a  la  Rigence, 
with  Windsor  potatoes;  fillet  of  beef 
and  saddle  of  mutton,  sweetbreads 
and  terrapin  the  Maryland  way. 
Kirsch  sorbet  for  the  interlude — and 
needed,  goodness  knows.  For  there 
followed  the  great  canvas-back,  with 
celery  salad;  fonds  d'artichauts, 
French  peas,  string  beans,  English 
plum  pudding,  vanilla  and  pistache 
ice  cream,  fruit,  cakes  and  coffee. 
And — haut  sauterne  with  the  oysters, 
amontillado  with  the  soups,  Rauen- 
thaler-Berg  with  the  fish,  Pommery 
Sec  with  the  other  relives,  Chateau 
Latour  with  the  entrees,  Chambertin 
with  the  duck  and,  of  course,  cordials 
at  the  fag — or  was  it  fagged? — end 
of  a  "simple  and  complete"  menu. 

Very  likely  there  are  chefs  in  the 
great  houses  of  the  land  who  would 
be  tickled  pink  to  spread  themselves 
to  the  extent  of  preparing  this  lead- 
off  of  the  Filippini  aids  to  the  hostess 
for  every  day  in  that  year  of  grace, 
1890.  Even  if  the  menu  were  halved, 
however,  it  would  be  too  much  of  a 
muchness  for  the  gourmand  of  1940, 
let  alone  the  gourmet.  And  yet;  do 
some  more  removing,  including  all 
but  two  of  the  wines,  and  there  would 
remain  the  makings  of  a  dinner  both 
"complete"  and  "simple".  If  only 
the  canvas-back,  from  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  region  and  thus  properly  flavored 
with  the  wild  celery  it  is  so  fond  of, 
could  be  had  in  the  open  market 
these  days! 

If  you  cannot  bear  the  thought  of 
throwing  away  the  bottles  in  which 
your  Smirnoff  Bear  Kummel  comes 
try  a  pair  of  them  for  bookends — or 
as  candlesticks  or  for  ivy  growing  in 
water.  As  soon  as  they  are  emptied 
these  black  and  white  containers  are 
ready  for  such  uses,  or  as  door- 
stops; and  it  is  only  a  matter  of  at- 
taching fixtures  to  convert  them  into 
lamp  bases.  In  Europe  it  has  long 
been  the  custom  to  save  the  kummel 
empties  because  the  standing  -  bear 
form  made  them  objects  of  decora- 
tion. And  long  means  long  over 
there;  for  way  back  in  1846  the  Riga 
kummel,  which  eventually  found 
much  favor  at  Queen  Victoria's 
court,  was  being  made. 

To  the  ancient  Hanseatic  town  of 
Riga  on  the  Baltic  goes  the  credit  of 
being  the  original  home  of  kummel. 
The  best  seed  for  the  flavoring  was 
grown  thereabouts — hence  Allasch  as 
a  generic  term  for  the  numerous 
brands  of  this  liqueur.  It  was  at 
Blanckenhagen,  nearby  in  Livonia, 
that  the  liqueur  known  as  Allasch 
Doppelt  Kummel  was  produced  so 
early  as  1823.  Kummel  has  strong 
German,  as  well  as  Russian,  asso- 
ciation and  cumin,  aniseed  and  car- 
away are  all  associated  with  its  dis- 
tinguishing taste  as  a  cordial.  Cum- 
in, sometimes  written  cummin,  is  an 
annual  of  the  parsley  family  with 
fennel-like  leaves  that  is  found  wild 
in  Hindustan,  Syria  and  Egypt  and 
has  been  in  cultivation  from  time  im- 
memorial. The  pale  brown  fruit, 
rather  hotter  than  caraway  seeds,  is 
much  liked  by  Mohammedans  as  a 
condiment. 

Many   a   reader   of   "EI    Supremo," 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Spreckels  enjoy  a  Royal  Hawaiian  cocktail  in  the  spot  of  spots. 
This,  of  course,  is  on  the  Waikiki  terrace  of  Honolulu's  outstanding  oceanside  hostelry, 
the  Royal  Hawaiian,  where  the  juice  of  the  delectable  pineapple  is  served  in  the  shell 
of  a  small  fruit.  This  also  is  a  veritable  "must"  of  a  honeymoon  in  glamourous  Honolulu. 
Mr.  Spreckles  and  his  bride,  who  was  Miss  Theo  Taft  Brown  before  their  marriage  in 
San  Francisco,  will  live  in  Hillsborough  as  soon  as  their  new  house  is  completed. 


Let  Us  Eat  and  Drink 


By  Gurdon  Nott 


the  admirable  novel  that  Edward 
Lucas  White  gave  to  the  world  well- 
nigh  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
were  surprised  to  find  mati  figuring 
so  prominently  in  this  romance  of 
Paraguay's  great  dictator.  It  had 
to ;  for  Paraguay  tea  was  not  only 
an  integral  part  of  the  country's  life 
when  Dr.  Jose  Gaspar  Rodriguez  de 
Francia  was  in  power  but  was  tied 
up  with  its  politics.  This  period, 
from  1813  to  1840,  was,  however,  no 
more  than  a  brief  one  in  the  history 
of  what  has  also  been  known  as 
Jesuits'  tea — since  men  of  that  order 
were  the  first  to  bring  it  from  the 
natural  yerbales  of  the  wild  into  cul- 
tivation. Before  their  time,  through 
no  one  knows  how  many  years,  the 
Indians  had  dried  the  leaves  of  the 
evergreen  Ilex  paraguariensis  and 
made  a  tea  of  them.  It  was,  and 
still  is,  an  abundant  shrub  in  Para- 
guay, Southern  Brazil  and  Argentina. 
Although  cultivation  gives  a  better 
product,  the  yerbales  are  likely  to  be 
relied  on  to  a  considerable  extent  for 
many  years  to  come. 

What  is  yerba  mate  in  Paraguay, 
and  in  Argentina,  become  herve 
matte  in  the  Portuguese  language  of 
Brazil — as  visitors  to  that  republic's 
pavilion  at  the  World's  Fair  have 
been  so  pleasantly  informed  these 
two  seasons.  Pleasantly  through 
free  samples  and  attractive  folders. 
After  all,  what  was  Brazilian  tea  at 
the  Fair  is  an  acquired  taste  and 
its  publicity  should  be  appealing.  Be- 
ing accustomed  to  herb  teas,  I  have 
liked  it  from  the  start;  it  has  a  flavor 
suggesting  that  it  is  good  for  one. 
As  it  is;  for  this  mild  stimulant  con- 
tains less  caffeine  than  either  coffee 
or  tea.  Very  likely  the  addition  of 
lemon  or  burnt  sugar  would  make  it 
more  palatable  to  those  slow  to  take 


kindly  to  anything  well  out  of  the 
ordinary. 

In  the  days  of  long  ago  when 
"Charley's  Aunt,"  which  has  been  re- 
vived so  successfully,  was  a  novelty, 
Brazil  was  referred  to  in  that  play 
as  the  country  "Where  the  nuts  come 
from."  It  was  a  phrase  that  caught 
the  town's  fancy;  not  for  any  good 
reason  of  humor,  it  just  did.  The 
return  of  the  old  farce  to  town  finds 
this  phrase  no  less  applicable.  Brazil 
nuts  still  come  from  the  country  of 
their  name — because  they  are  found 
nowhere  else  in  the  world.  Trees  can 
be  grown  in  a  nursery;  but  it  is  ma- 
terially more  convenient  to  let  Na- 
ture go  on  doing  the  seeding,  culti- 
vating and  harvesting.  And  no  end 
of  this  she  has  been  attending  to 
through  the  ages  in  castanhais,  as 
the  groves  of  the  castanheira  are 
called — two  words  that  no  doubt  ac- 
count for  the  French  chdtaigne  du 
Para  as  the  alternative  of  noix  du 
Brisil.  With  individual  trees  rising 
sometimes  to  a  height  of  one  hundred 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  the 
groves  extend  over  a  vast  territory 
stretching  from  the  states  of  Maran- 
hao  and  Mato-Grosso  across  Para  to 
the  Dutch  Guiana  border.  This  is  a 
country  drained  for  the  most  part  by 
the  Amazon;  many  of  the  nuts  are 
taken  down  one  of  its  tributaries, 
Rio  Negro,  in  natives'  boats  to 
Manaos,  the  great  distributing  center 
of  the  industry  in  the  upper  region. 

The  brazil  nut  tree  starts  bearing 
when  it  is  eight  years  old  but  is  not 
in  full  fruit  until  it  is  twelve.  It  is 
prolific  after  it  reaches  maturity — 
another  reason  why  Brazilians  are  in- 
clined to  let  well  enough  alone.  A 
single  tree  may  produce  eleven  hun- 
dred or  so  pounds  of  nuts  as  its 
annual    offering   to   mankind.     Thou- 


sands upon  thousands  of  trees  mean 
an  aggregate  crop  so  large  that  the 
export  of  shelled  nuts  may  run  above 
sixty-one  hundred  tons — as  it  did  in 
1935.  Shelled  means  removed  from 
the  bullet-shaped  epicarp,  smaller 
than  a  coconut,  which  contains  sev- 
eral of  the  nuts.  As  the  brown  ball 
falls  to  the  ground  naturally  when 
its  time  comes  the  natives  have  only 
to  pick  it  up  and  take  it  to  market— 
or  perhaps  home  to  roast  the  nuts 
for  food.  I  have  never  heard  of 
roasting  them  here;  but  why  not,  for 
a  change?  The  food  value  in  any 
case  is  high,  sixty-seven  percent  fats 
and  seventeen   protein. 

So  Music  is  Your 
Hobby 

(Continued  from  page  SI) 

Any  number  of  arrangements  are 
possible — some  simple  enough  for  the 
neighborhood  cabinet  maker  to 
handle,  such  as  fitting  the  set  into 
open  book  shelves.  In  one  home 
known  to  the  writer,  the  main  body 
of  the  set  was  built  into  a  simple 
low  table  at  one  end  of  the  sofa. 
The  speaker  was  housed  in  a  nearby 
bookcase,  and  the  actual  perform- 
ance was  better  than  in  its  original 
form.  Part  of  this  same  bookcase 
housed  the  record  library  in  a  con- 
venient and  compact   form. 

In  more  elaborate  installations  of 
the  larger  combination  sets,  the 
mechanism  may  be  concealed  in  a 
closet  or  may  even  be  in  the  base- 
ment with  controls  and  speakers  in 
one  or  more  rooms.  In  the  case  of 
the  automatic  record  players,  after 
the  initial  loading  of  the  instrument, 
as  many  as  twenty  double  records 
may  be  played  without  further  atten- 
tion— a  continuous  concert  of  nearly 
three  hours. 

Of  especial  interest  to  all  music- 
lovers  are  the  new  frequency  modula- 
tion radios,  claimed  to  be  the  most 
important  step  in  radio  in  recent 
years.  These  sets,  claimed  enthusi- 
astically as  the  radio  of  tomorrow, 
are  without  static.  Instead  of  adding 
gadgets  to  overcome  this  unwelcome 
element,  the  instruments  have  built-in 
static  eliminators.  While  receiving  all 
the  usual  programs,  these  are  the 
only  sets  equipped  for  the  special 
frequency  modulation  broadcasts 
which  are  appearing  on  more  and 
more  stations  throughout  the  country. 

With  radios  appearing  in  such 
varied  forms,  from  handbags  all  the 
way  up  the  scale,  and  with  the  sale 
of  records  predicted  between  seventy 
and  ninety  million  for  the  year,  you 
may  find  yourself  in  the  outside 
minority — if  music   isn't  your  hobby. 

London  Carries  On 

The  circumstance  that  a  full-page 
advertisement  of  the  London  house 
of  M.  Harris  and  Sons,  dealers  in 
antique  furniture  and  works  of  art, 
appeared  recently  in  this  magazine 
offered  abundant  proof  of  the  British 
spirit  of  carrying  on  in  the  face  of 
sorest  trials  and  tribulations.  "I  can 
assure  you,"  a  business  man  writes 
from  that  city,  "that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  difficulties  we  must  meet  dur- 
ing these  days  of  aerial  bombard- 
ment, everybody  in  London  is  try- 
ing to  continue  life  with  cheerful 
resignation — and  with  confidence  in 
the    ultimate    outcome." 
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This  Owens  thirty-footer  is  of  a  size  neither  too  large  nor  too  small  and  thus  is  a 
highly  popular  type  of  two-cabin  Deluxe  Sedan  class.   The  interior  color  scheme  of 
the  1941  model  is  in  pleasing  shades  of  brown  combined  with  cream.    The  cabin 
is  richly  paneled  with  mahogany  and  the  hardware  is  all  chrome-plated. 


Motor  Boats  of  1941 


(Continued  from  page  32) 


In  general,  the  ever-increasing  de- 
mand for  small  cruisers  of  the  util- 
ity class,  overnighters,  and  so  on,  is 
met  by  models  evidencing  slight  or 
no  changes —  for  the  very  good  rea- 
son that  they  have  been  tried  and 
not  found  wanting.  New  Gar  Woods 
show  some  variations,  particularly  as 
to  interior  design  and  decoration. 

Although  there  are  a  great  many 
cruisers  in  the  just  over  and  just 
under  fifty  class,  the  number  of 
motor-driven  craft  from  seventy-five 
feet  in  length  to  three  hundred  has 
been  startlingly  reduced  by  home  de- 
fense plan  needs  and  actual  war  re- 
quirements overseas.  This  is  as  it 
should   be;   the   large   craft   were   all 


ready  for  important  service  and  time 
is  a  prime  factor  in  war  days.  It 
was,  one  may  be  sure,  more  the 
urgency  of  the  hour  that  prompted 
men  of  great  wealth  to  part  with 
their  big  yachts  at  a  sacrifice  than 
any  occasion  for  cashing  in. 

Whether  the  era  of  such  yachts  as 
the  Orion,  the  Corsair  and  the 
Savarona  is  over,  as  some  maintain, 
is  a  question.  Many  new  fortunes 
have  arisen  since  J.  J.  R.  Hulme 
astonished  London  in  1885  with  a 
launch  propelled  by  an  internal-com- 
bustion engine  and  maybe  there  are 
others  in  the  offing.  Meanwhile — 
one  of  the  sellers,  at  least,  has  al- 
ready  bought    another   yacht. 
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_..-is   Rosenfeld 

The  new  Coleman  stock  auxiliary,  the  Bounty,  is  the  pride  of  both  the  designer, 
Philip  L.  Rhodes,  and  the  manufacturer.  Thirty-eight  over  all,  the  1941  model 
shows  no  change  in  design  or  rig  but  has  been  improved  in  finish  and  other  details. 
The  decks  and  cabin  house  top  are  of  waterproof  marine  canvas  covered  Plywood. 
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AMBASSADOR 

HUB  OF  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA'S  GREAT 
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WITH  IT'S  300  GALA 
ENTERTAINMENT   EVENTS 


ENJOY  this  Great  Hotel's 
22  Acres  of  Play! 

CRYSTAL  Pool  and  Cabana- 
studded  Sun-tan  Beach... 
Golf  and  Tennis . . .  Miniature  City 
of  Smart  and  fascinating  Shops, 
Motion  Picture  Theatre... and 
the  World  Famous . . . 

Cbcotmat "tf/wi/e" 

Rendezvous  of  Leaders  of  Society 
and  Stars  of  Stage  and  Screen 

6V2  Easy  Minutes  from  Los  Angeles' 
Financial  Center. .  .Within  easy  reach 
of  the  blue  Pacific  and  next  door  to 
glamorous  Hollywood. 

Ideal  headquarters  for  turf  enthusiasts 
who  will  find  Santa  Anita  most  acces- 
sible during  the  47  racing  days  from 
December  28. 


J.  E.  BENTON  ■  Vice  President  &  Managing  Director 
3400  Wilshire  Boulevard  •  L09  Angeles,  California 
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he  Cromwell  Shore  Club  resort  is  really  something  new — 
a  great,  tropically  landscaped  area  with  elaborate  provision 
for  day  and  night  diversion  and  relaxation  right  down  on 
the  seashore!  Facilities  include  a  tenth-mile  private  beach, 
cabanas,  pool,  complete  dining  services,  outdoor  bar,  out- 
door and  indoor  dancing,  game  and  sunbathing  equipment, 
dozens  of  entertainment  features.  The  hotel  is  luxurious, 
smart,  complete,  centrally  located.  Clientele  is  selected. 
For  details:  JOHN  M.  DUFF,  Jr.,  Manager. 


THE 
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lA  0  P  E  N    ALL    YEAR 

ctomuiell 


OCEAN  FRONT  AT  20th  STREET 


hotel 


MIAMI 


BEACH 


GOOD 

OCEAN  FRONT  AT  43rd  ST. 


To  those  who  prefer  the  niceties  of  gracious 
living,  the  Good  offers  an  exclusive  club-like 
residence  in  the  fashionable  north-shore  district. 
Oceanfront,  private  bathing  beach,  beach  and 
deck  sports,  handy  to  all  recreations.  Distinguish, 
ed  cuisine,  attentive  service.  Garage  on  premises. 
Carefully  restricted  guest  list.  Open  all  year, 
reservations  desirable.    Booklet. 


Carolyn  C.  Cood,  Pres. 


Ernest  McDonald,  Mgr. 


ALL'S  FAIR 


By  Nora  Phillips 


I 


trust  you're  equipped  with  a 
new  set  of  beauty  resolutions  for 
the  new  year.  I  have  my  own, 
as  usual,  and  this  time  I'm  sure 
I'll  keep  them  all,  including  sev- 
eral new  ideas  that  deserve  your 
consideration  as  well. 

Dorothy  Gray  points  an  accus- 
ing finger  at  your  throat  line  and 
then  helpfully  tells  you  what  to 
do  about  it.  She  has  made  a 
record  of  the  treatment  used  in 
her  salons,  neck  exercises  on  one 
side  and  throat  treatment  on  the 
other,  all  set  to  music  to  give  you 
the  proper  rhythm.  The  record 
plus  a  jar  of  her  special  throat 
cream,  an  essential  part  of  the 
treatment,  are  yours  for  the  price 
of  the  cream  alone. 

To  recondition  your  hands,  Peg- 
gy Sage  suggests  her  Pink  Mitten 
treatment.  First  the  hands  are 
dipped  in  hot  oil  paraffin,  which  is 
left  on  for  ten  minutes  while  the 
oil  does  its  good  work.  This  is 
peeled  off  and  the  hands  thor- 
oughly massaged  with  hand  mask 
cream  and  there  you  are,  petal- 
pink   and   pretty.     * 

For  protection  against  the  bad 
effects  of  steam  heat  and  cold 
winds,  Hudnut  offers  a  DuBarry 
complexion  duo — foundation  lo- 
tion and  face  powder  in  one  com- 
pact package.  For  greater  protec- 
tion from  sun  and  wind  in  active 
winter  sports,  you'll  like  Eliza- 
beth Arden's  Sports  Gelee,  color- 
less,  non-sticky    and   in   a   handy 


For   Southern    sojourners,   a    trio   of   fresh 
floral    scents    by    Lentheric. 


tube  to  slip  in  the  pocket  of  your 
ski  jacket. 

Seaforth,  named  for  the  famous 
Highland  regiment,  is  a  complete 
line  of  toiletries  for  men,  mascu- 
line to  the  last  clean  whiff  of 
heather  used  to  scent  them.  The 
little  stone  containers  are  small 
replicas  of  old  Scotch  Whiskey 
jugs  and  by  the  old  water  jug 
principle    keep    the    colognes    and 


Dice  or  cigarette  box  contains  a  chunky 
jug   of   Seaforth    cologne    for   men. 


lotions  cool  at  all  times.  What's 
more,  men  tell  me  that  the  prod- 
ucts are  as  good  as  the  containers 
are  attractive,  which  is  high 
recommendation  indeed. 

New  perfumes  are  always  ex- 
citing and  it's  no  wonder  so  many 
women  use  more  than  one  with 
no  end  to  choose  from.  Gala 
Performance,  by  Helena  Rubin- 
stein, is  one  of  those  dramatic 
scents  that  would  make  practical- 
ly any  woman  feel  glamorous. 
It's  a  perfume  for  important  oc- 
casions and  comes  in  a  lovely  col- 
lector's item  bottle  in  the  form  of 
a  ballet  dancer. 

On  the  lighter  side,  a  new  co- 
logne by  Lucien  Lelong  called 
Balalaika  is  a  good  all-around 
choice.  It's  a  carefree  scent,  sug- 
gesting a  field  of  flowers  in  the 
sun,  with  cool  ferny  undertones. 

A  novel  idea  for  travelers  is 
perfume  in  powder  form,  really  a 
sachet  to  be  rubbed  into  the  skin. 
A  tiny  pinch  does  the  trick  and 
the  possibility  of  spilled  liquids 
eliminated.  The  odor  is  a  floral 
bouquet  called  Friendship's  Gar- 
den  and   made  by   Shulton. 
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A.   S.    KIRKEBY, 

Managing  Director 


KIRKEBY 
HOTELS 


Antiques  for  the  Home 


Staffordshire  pottery  figures  of 
the  vestal  virgins  in  richly  col- 
ored robes,  holding  urns  for 
oil  and  wicks.  Thirteen  inches 
high,  circa  1800.  From  Rich- 
ard W.  Lehne,  Inc. 


An  unusual  George  III  inkstand  with  four  bottles  and  double 

tray  for  pens.    Sterling  silver,  made  in  London  by  William 

Aldridge  in  1801.    From  the  Museum  Silver  Shop,  Inc. 


Sheraton  side  table  of  unique  design,  circa  1780,  inlaid  with 

delicate  designs  in   boxwood  and  satinwood.    Six  tapering 

supports  in  dark  mahogany.    Frank  Partridge,  Inc. 
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Duncan  Phyfe  mahogany  drop 
leaf  table  with  drawer;  acanthus 
leaf  carving;  clover  shaped  leaves; 
four  carved  acanthus  leaf  colon- 
nettes;  attributed  to  Duncan  Phyfe. 
New    York,    circa    1800 

Israel  Sack 

Incorporated 

61  East  57  Street,  N.  Y. 


This  marble  mantel  is  unexcelled  for 
fine  homes  and  apartments  in  mod- 
ern and  comes  in  various  marble 
colors  which  lend  themselves  to  any 
decorating    scheme.     Price    $125.00. 

Ige  <&lbe  Mantel  ^t\apj}* 

INCORPORATED 

(J.  W.  Johnson,  Pres.) 
251  East  33  St.        New  York  City 

EST.    1879 


for  BUSINESS  and 
PLEASURE 

Here  the  world's  cultures — that 
of  old  England,  ancient  France 
and  modern  America — meet  and 
blend,  radiating  from  the 
commercial  and  social  centre  of 
the  great  French-Canadian  me- 
tropolis, Montreal.  Visit  the  gay 
and  glamorous  Normandie  Roof, 
"America's  most  beautiful 
room",  atop  the  Mount  Royal 
Hotel. 

Direction   of 
VERNON    C.    CARDY 
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MIAMI 
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The  Pancoast  combines  all 
the  factors  ■ —  private  beach, 
cabanas,  verandas,  gardens, 
tennis  courts  —  a  traditional 
superiority  of  cuisine  and 
service — a  congenial  clientele 
— everything  to  make  it  the 
one  entirely  correct  place  for 
YOUR  Miami  Beach  vacation. 


WRITE      for     new      pictorial      booklet 
giving     full     details. 

PANCOAJT 

ON  THE  OCEAN  • OPEN  Alt  TEAR 


Arthur  Pancoast.  Prrs. 


Norman  Pancoast.  Mot. 


MIAMI'S  lined    Bcu^umt    Jfoiel        1 


To  a  greater  degree  than  any  other, 
The  Columbus  provides  the  smart 
sophistication  of  atmosphere,  the 
carefree  gaiety  of  mood,  the  quiet 
luxury  of  appointments,  the  skilled 
attention  to  your  creature  comforts — 
the  things  that  are  inseparably  linked 
with  all  that  "Miami"  stands  for. 


New    illustrated    booklet    gives    full    details. 


COLUMN 


MIAMI   •    FLORIDA 


Gardening  Without  Soil 

By  Wait  Johnson 


GROWING  plants  without  soil  is, 
of  course,  nothing  new.  Grand- 
mother, and  no  doubt  her  mother  be- 
fore her,  brought  about  perfection  of 
bloom  in  a  colored  hyacinth  glass 
and  by  the  same  sole  benefit  of  water 
a  goodly  vine  from  a  sweet  potato 
tuber. 

But  the  wonders  in  soilless  culture, 
the  seeming  miracles,  are  of  the  pres- 
ent day.  The  long-known  ways  of 
growing  plants  in  chemical  solution, 
with  or  without  culture,  have  been  de- 
veloped so  far  beyond  the  research 
point  that  hopes  have  become  facts. 
Solution  culture  and  sand  culture 
now  make  it  not  only  possible  but 
practical  to  grow  some  of  the  green- 
house plants  on  even  a  commercial 
scale  by  these  methods. 

While  it  has  been  demonstrated 
plainly  enough  that  plants  grown  in 
this  manner  are  just  as  good  as  those 
with  soil  cultivation,  the  time  has 
not  yet  come  for  large-scale  exploita- 
tion of  this  idea.  But  it  has  made 
tremendous  headway  along  limited 
lines.  In  one  small  home  greenhouse 
enough  vegetables  of  the  best  quality 
have  been  thus  produced  to  cover 
amply  the  needs  of  the  family — with 
something  left  over  for  a  neighbor 
or  two.  There  are  pictures  to  prove 
it  all;  you  see  how  the  roots  of  me- 
chanically supported  plants  reach 
down  through  excelsior  to  the  solu- 
tion.    Even   potatoes;   think   of   that. 

And  in  a  window  of  the  Heinz 
pavilion  at  the  World's  Fair  there 
were  those  tomatoes,  red  as  could  be, 
showing    every    day    what    the    sand 


and  solution  method  can  do  with  the 
erstwhile  "love  apple".  Illustrated 
plainly  was  the  simplicity  of  such  cul- 
ture, whether  with  a  few  single  plants 
of  this  or  that  kind  in  the  home  or 
an   aggregation   in  the  greenhouse. 

Solution  culture  and  sand  culture 
are  governed  by  rules  applying  to 
each.  Sand  culture  has  been  well 
described  as  virtually  solution  culture 
in  sand,  since  these  methods  call  for 
the  same  nutrient  solution. 

Sand  culture  is  particularly  well 
adapted  to  the  raising  of  better  seed- 
lings, to  be  transplanted  in  the  gar- 
den in  due  season.  It  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  making  for  faster  growth, 
freedom  from  soil  disease  and  facility 
of  removal  without  harm  to  the  roots 
— which  is  highly  important.  Seeds 
are  preferably  germinated  in  special 
sand  beds  and  the  best  seedlings 
transferred  to  culture  vessels  when 
the  time   comes. 

A  prodigious  result  of  soilless  cul- 
ture cited  is  a  tomato  vine  running 
up  no  less  than  fifteen  feet  and  pro- 
ducing some  twenty  pounds  of  fruit. 
Think  of  that! 

This  new  cultural  development  has 
already  led  to  the  publication  of  the 
first  book  on  the  fascinating  subject. 
"Soilless  Growth  of  Plants",  by 
Carleton  Ellis  and  Miller  W.  Swaney 
and  put  out  by  the  Reinhold  Pub- 
lishing Company  two  years  ago,  goes 
into  the  whole  matter  deeply  and 
yet  with  no  waste  of  words.  The 
numerous  illustrations  are  much  to 
(Continued  on  page  50) 


Photo:  Schnall. 

What  can  be  done  with  a  plant  "in  solution."    This  azalea,  growing  in  sand,  relies  on 

fluid    rather  than    soil   for   its  cultural   aid;  and   with   marvelous   results.    The   nutrient 

solution  siphoned  by  a  Kern-Wick  from  the  reservoir  is  drained  through  the  flower  pot. 

Recovered  from  the  bowl,  it  may  be  used  over  and  over  again. 
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le  Restaurant  Par  Excellence 


January  Nights  in  Town 


PARISIEN 


kite  -rfuiwxuAe 


CHICKEN      DIVAN 


SPECIAL       SALAD 


I- 1  NEST    VINTAGE    WINES 
17   EAST   45lh   STREET 


AIR        CONDITIONEI 


Cocktails 


Suppers 


Dinners 


MONTPARNASSE 
CAFE 

Open  every  day  4  P.   M.  until   3  A.   M. 

50  East  79th  Street 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Butterfleld   8-2345 

Two    Orchestras — The     Periodians     and 
Michel   and   his   Beaux  Art   Boys. 

Make   New   Year's   Eve   Reservations 
Now — $7.50   per   person. 


PARK  AVE.  «£'67*Sf 
New  York, 


WHETHER  the  "sound  of  rev- 
elry" ushering  in  the  New  Year 
of  grace  will  be  noisier  than  ever  is 
anybody's  guess.  But  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  it  will  be  noisy  enough.  For 
somehow  or  other  the  word  has  got 
around  town  that  there  is  fresh  cause 
for  celebration.  What  is  it?  Well, 
ask  a  few  persons  and  you  are  likely 
to  get  as  many  different  answers. 
And  there  you  are. 

An  interesting  novel  feature  of  the 
New  Year's  Eve  festivities  will  be 
the  doings  of  the  Lark  Supper  Club 
in  the  Crystal  Room  of  the  Ritz- 
Carlton.  Those  who  attended  the  first 
party  of  this  group  of  merrymakers 
are  still  talking  about  it  and,  such 
being  the  case,  there  is  much  looking 
forward  to  an  even  more  successful 
evening.  The  Lark  Supper  Club's 
powers-that-be  say  that  "only 
worthies  from  the  top  ranks  of  the- 
atre and  cafe  society  circles"  are  ad- 
mitted to  membership — this,  natu- 
rally, by  invitation.  Mrs.  George 
Armsby  is  one  of  the  officers  of  the 
club,  the  others  being  Angela  Atwell, 
Radie   Harris   and  Jerome  Zerbe. 

It  is  with  no  uncertain  voice  that 
Charlie  McCarthy  has  been  asked,  at 
the  Waldorf-Astoria,  to  look  to  his 
laurels  of  late.  For,  with  Robert  Hel- 
ler's vocal  aid,  Reggie  J.  Trickpuss 
lets  a  lot  of  fun  flow  out  from  his 
wooden  head.  This  at  dinner  time 
and  supper  time  in  the  delightfully 
informal  surroundings  of  the  Empire 
Room — also  at  the  Saturday  tea 
dances  in  the  Sert  Room. 

Pompano  is  a  specialty  at  the  Coq 
Rouge  and  with  good  reason.  For 
here  one  of  the  most  delectable  of 
all  fishes  is  to  be  had  at  its  best — 
en  papillote,  if  you  prefer.  And  that 
means  everything  to  the  epicure.  An- 
other fish  that  is  very  fine  at  the  Coq 
Rouge  is  broiled  salmon.  Game  in 
season  is  likewise  a  specialty  of  this 
restaurant — Marcella  Hendricks  will 
be  singing  in  January  and  the  danc- 
ing will  be  to  the  music  of  Harold 
Nagel's  orchestra. 

The  card  the  Stork  Club  sent  out 
to  those  on  its  list,  "Social  Register" 
and  otherwise,  recently  had  a  spright- 
ly occidental  drawing  by  Gilbert 
Bundy  on  the  front  that  scarcely 
prepared  one  for  the  oriental  an- 
nouncement on  the  reverse  side.  "Chef 
Lum,"  this  read,  "wishes  you  to  know 
that  he  is  now  at  the  Stork  Club  pre- 
paring Chinese  dishes  for  supper." 
Good  news;  for  this  means  the  best 
of  their  kind. 

At  Armando's  the  delightful  Band- 
box on  the  second  floor  has  found  a 
quick  response  to  its  individual  ap- 
peal of  a  refreshing  pink  tone  com- 
bined with  mirrors  and  Waterford 
glass  chandeliers.  This  in  striking 
contrast  to  the  downstairs  part  of  the 
place,  where  the  favorite  Armando 
combination  of  color — red,  white  and 
blue — is  in  evidence.  The  Tuesday 
Town  Club,  made  up  of  debutantes 
and  post  debutantes,  continues  to 
make  the  Bandbox  its  headquarters 
this  season.  Armando's  is  one  of  the 
really  gay  places  at  the  cocktail 
hour;  town  and  country  meet  then, 
since  many  driving  into  town  for  the 
day  find  it  a  convenient  place  to 
meet  friends. 

It  is   always   gala  in  the   Rainbow 


Room  of  Rockefeller  Center's  loftiest 
edifice,  which  is  a  good  reason  why 
so  many  out-of-towners  look  at  this 
resort  as  one  of  the  sights  of  the 
town.  Elvira  Rios,  the  singer,  was  a 
contributor  to  the  holiday  festivity— 
with  Jose  Fernandez  and  Teresita 
dancing  and  Gali  Gali  doing  his 
magic.  With  Eddie  Le  Baron's  or- 
chestra this  made  a  most  attractive 
bill. 

The  Montparnasse,  whose  roof  was 
such  a  refreshing  spot  last  summer, 
has  a  most  convenient  location — in 
Seventy-ninth  Street— for  East  Sid- 
ers.  For  them  and  their  friends  it 
will  be  a  much  favored  rendezvous 
on  New  Year's  Eve;  many  of  the 
reservations,  at  seven  dollars  and  a 
half  per  person,  were  taken  up  well 
in  advance. 

At  the  Divan  Parisien  the  chicken 
named  after  this  restaurant,  and 
served  with  a  rich  but  delicious  sauce, 
holds  its  own  as  the  specialty  of  the 
house  par  excellence.  With  it  goes  a 
particular  salad,  in  its  way  quite  as 
distinctive. 

Mon  Paris  has  been  given  a  touch 
of  our  mid-Pacific  territory  of  late 
by  the  thrilling  music  of  the  Royal 
Lukewalla  Hawaiians.  This  in  the 
cocktail  lounge,  where  there  is  always 
something  diverting  for  the  nume- 
rous frequenters.  Elsewhere  Dick 
Wilson's  orchestra  has  been  playing 
captivatingly  for  the  dancing. 

A  numerologist  lends  an  unusual 
touch  to  the  entertaining  at  the  Bev- 
erly, not  only  during  the  dinner  hour 
but  for  those  who  drop  in  for  sup- 
per. This  exponent  of  a  profession 
coming  more  and  more  into  notice 
nowadays  is  an  expert.  There  are  pri- 
vate rooms  for  cocktails,  as  well  as 
for  more  formal  affairs,  at  the  Bev- 
erly. 

It  was  manifest  destiny  that  the 
Three  Crowns  Restaurant  which  made 
such  a  hit  in  the  delightful  surround- 
ings of  the  Swedish  Pavilion  at  the 
World's  Fair  should  come  into  town 
after  its  two  seasons  on  Flushing 
Meadows.  So  here  it  is,  revolving 
Smorgasbord  array  and  all,  in  East 
Fifty-fourth  Street.  The  Three 
Crowns,  in  the  circumstances,  is  right 
welcome. 

Some  special  arrangements  of 
Viennese  waltzes  have  been  lending 
a  bright  note  to  the  music  of  the 
Herbert  Hagenor  orchestra  in  the 
Tapestry  Room  of  the  Versailles. 
But  without  loss  of  tango  and 
rhumba  invitation  to  dance.  A  novel- 
ty this  season  is  a  crescent-shaped 
bar  in  one  of  the  terrace  corners. 

The  annual  mid-December  goose 
dinner  at  Luchow's  was  a  pleasant 
reminder  of  a  long-honored  custom  in 
the  restaurant  which,  after  all  these 
years,  has  no  desire  to  move  uptown 
from  Fourteenth  Street.  Goose  at 
Luchow's  is  an  event — nothing  less. 
It  is  also  a  suggestion,  recurring  an- 
nually, that  there  is  nothing  better 
than  this  fowl  for  Christmas  or  New 
Year's  dinner. 

The  Martinique,  opening  its  new 
season  late,  played  a  good  hand  when 
it  persuaded  the  Leo  Reisman  band 
to  come  to  West  Fifty-seventh  Street 
after  it  was  through  at  Ben  Marden's 
Riviera  for  the  season.  It  is  a  re- 
decorated Martinique  this  season. 


Mon  Paris 

142  East  53rd  Street 

Dick  Wilson 

and   his  orchestra 


In  The  Cocktail  Lounge 
The   Royal   Lukewalla   Hawaiians 

Reservation:  Albert  EL  5-9800 


French  Cuisine  .   .  .   Duplex  Cocktail 
Lounge 

Private   Rooms   for   Cocktails,   or  Lunch- 
eons or  Dinner  Parties  .  .  .  Expert  Hum- 
erologist    During    Dinner    and   Supper 


(Cfye  23er>erly 

LEXINGTON    AVE.    AND    50th    ST. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Lunches  from  75c 
Dinners  from  SI. 00 
Also  a  la  Carte 


Cocktails  from  30o 

Highballs  from  40c 

Plaza  3-2700 


OVERLOOKING  THE  OCEAN 


OCEANIC 
VILLAS 


6780  COLLINS  AVE. 

MIAMI  BEACH 

Florida 

APARTMENTS 

FROM  I  TO  6  ROOMS 
BY  THE  DAY  —  WEEK 
—  MONTH  OR  SEASON 

Restricted  Clientele 
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//  a  glass  on  your  tabic 
leaves  a  mark  like  this — 


You  can  remove  it  and 
restore  the  finish — 


mm  mmm  mmm  st 


with 

JNT 

COMPLETE 

FURNITURE 

TREATMENT 

SET 


1.    RECONDITIONING 

FURNITURE   DOCTOR   removes  old   polish, 
wax,  grime  and  film 

2.    REMOVING  STAINS  and  MARS 

VARNA  SMOOTH  removes  alcohol,  perfume,  water  stains 
and  hot  plate  marks 

3.    HIDING  SCRATCHES  and  PRESERVING  FINISH 

J    N 

T    FURNITURE    POLISH    conceals    scratches    as    it   polis 
and  is  used  with  Varna  Smooth  to  remove  stains 

hes — 

Sold  in  Notions  and  Housewares  Departments  of  Leading  Department  Stores 


PORTO  TRAILERS 


MADE  IN  SIZES  FOR  2,  3  and  6  HORSES 

For  complete  catalogue,  with  illustrations  of  new  models,  write 

H.  R  PLIMPTON  MFG.  CO. 

765  Main  Street  Walpole,  Mass. 


R.  S.  V.  P. 

AT  YOUR  INVITATION  Arts  &  Decoration  com- 
bined with  The  Spur  magazine  will  arrive  at 
your  home  on  the  first  day  of  each  of  the  next 
twelve  months. 

Name     

Street  Address 

or/and   House   Name    

City  or  Post  Office 

ARTS  &  DECORATION  combined  with  THE  SPUR 
1  1  6  East  1  6th  Street,  New  York  City 

Enclosed  please  find  my  check  for  $3.50 
for  one  year's  subscription. 


Solid  Comfort 

For  whole-hearted  lounging 
under  a  Southern  sky,  a  new 
double  width  chaise  longue 
ought  to  tempt  you.  The  back 
rest  on  either  side  is  adjustable 
so  that  each  occupant  may  suit 
his  inclinations.  The  middle 
arm  may  be  used  as  a  little  table 
for  ash  trays  or  highball  glasses. 
Upholstery  is  sail  cloth,  but  in 
an  assortment  of  beautiful  new 
decorator  colors.  Grand  Cen- 
tral Wicker  Shop,  217  East  42nd 
Street. 


Real  Sport 

The  Crossroads  of  Sport  at 
15  East  54th  Street  has  so  many 
items  for  the  sportsman  that  it 
is  hard  to  single  out  just  one 
or  two.  They  have  a  fine  art 
collection  of  sporting  subjects 
and  a  large  list  of  books,  recent 
as  well  as  rare.  Their  gift  items 
are  in  a  class  of  their  own  since 
every  subject— bird,  animal  or 
fish  is  reproduced  in  exact  de- 
tail. Typical  of  the  wide  selec- 
tion are  table  tiles  of  game  birds 
painted  and  fired  in  full  color, 
price  $8.00  each. 

Writing  Aids 
Just  to  make  it  easier  to  tackle 


those  unanswered  letters,  you 
might  acquire  one  of  these  new 
reservoir  inkwells.  A  fine  non- 
fountain  pen  fits  into  a  stand 
that  holds  a  six  months'  supply 
of  ink.  Just  enough  ink  feeds 
for  proper  writing,  but  never 
an  overdose  to  mess  up  the  fin- 
gers. Antique  copper  finish  at 
$3.00.  The  next  step  is  a  com- 
pact little  roll  blotter  in  a  tooled 
leather  case.  You  reel  it  off  as 
needed  and  one  roll  should  last 
for  ages.  This  for  $2.95  both 
from  Lewis  8c  Conger,  45  th 
Street  and  Sixth  Avenue. 


File  It 

Also  for  the  desk,  or  a  very 
fine  gift  for  the  business  execu- 
tive who  travels,  is  a  large  ac- 
cordion type  of  file  covered  in 
fine  pigskin.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  any  woman  would  welcome 
it  as  an  elegant  way  to  file  her 
household  bills.  $7.50,  plain; 
monogram  at  slight  extra  charge. 
W.  8c  J.  Sloane,  Fifth  Avenue 
and  47th  Street. 


First  Aid 

Don't  be  too  upset  if  a  care- 
lessly placed  cocktail  glass  leaves 
a  white  ring  on  your  treasured 
family  heirloom.    Varna-Smooth 


Costume  jewelry  for  gala  occasions.  Flexible  bracelet  of  gold 
webbing  set  with  finely  cut  stones.  Bracelet  $25.00,  clip 
$14.75.   Ciro   of   Bond   St.,   at  711    Fifth   Avenue,   New   York. 
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will  remove  such  stains  left  by 
alcohol,  hot  water  or  hot  dishes. 
The  same  company,  J.  N.  T., 
makes  a  fine  polish  that  colors 
and  conceals  scratches  at  the 
same  time,  and  for  thorough 
cleaning,  Furniture  Doctor  does 
the  trick.  The  complete  set 
should  keep  your  furniture  beau- 
tiful and  you  happy,  for  the 
small  sum  of  $1.50  or  $2.50. 


Radio  Ensemble 

So  that  you  radio-phonograph 
and  records  may  be  housed  in 
one  compact  unit,  the  Ansley 
Radio  Corporation  has  designed 
a  combination  that  is  particular- 
ly suited  to  modern  interiors. 
The  lines  are  simple  and  it  may 
be  had  in  blond  wood,  mahog- 


White  stains  are  rubbed  out  quickly  and 
efficiently  with  J  N  T  Varna-Smooth. 


any  or  walnut  or  nine  other 
finishes.  A  step  forward  in  stock 
radio  design. 


Heavenly   Cravats 

Are  you  ever  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  color  to  choose  in  buying 
a  tie  for  someone  whose  prefer- 
ences are  not  known?  A.  Sulka 
says  it  is  simply  a  matter  of  as- 
trology. Find  out  his  birth  date, 
consult  their  chart  and  you'll 
have  the  shade  to  set  up  the 
proper  vibration.  In  case  you 
need  to  know,  Wendell  Willkie 


Wood-covered  guest  or  scrap  book  for 
the  country  place.  $3.00.  Reits  Class- 
ware,  613   Lexington   Avenue,   New  York. 


and  President  Roosevelt,  Aquar- 
ians both,  vibrate  to  mauve, 
electric  blue  and  emerald  green. 
A.  Sulka,  661  Fifth  Avenue. 

Fine  Woolens 

Morley's  of  London,  who 
have  been  sending  their  fine 
woolens  to  this  country  for  over 
a  hundred  years,  have  intro- 
duced a  new  line  of  socks  and 
sweaters  especially  keyed  to  the 
needs  of  the  American  man. 
All  types  of  sweaters  are  in- 
cluded and  only  the  finest 
yarns  and  workmanship  are 
used.  The  prices  are  pleasantly 
moderate-$4.00  to  $7.50  for 
sweaters,  $1.50  to  $3.50  for 
socks.  At  many  shops  over  the 
country,  including  Brooks  Broth- 
ers, Madison  Avenue  at  44th 
Street. 

Particularly  effective  is  the 
unusual  range  of  color  and  de- 
sign which  have  been  carefully 
planned  to  appeal  to  American 
males,  and  in  no  small  measure, 
to  the  ladies  as  well. 


Purse  gadgets  she'll  want.  Cigarette  case  in  snakeskin  at 
$3.50;  in  gold  kid,  shown  open,  $6.50.  Match  key  ring  in 
snakeskin  $1.50,  gold  kid  $3.50.    Henby,  558  Madison  Avenue. 
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By  virtue  of  having  our  own 
designers  and  cabinetshops, 
Modernage  makes  accessi- 
ble at  a  small  premium  those 
individually  created  pieces 
which  spell  distinction  indec- 
oration.Afewsuch  keypieces 
in  wood  or  upholstery  add 
the  magic  of  adroit  Modern. 


New  Miami  Beach  showrooms:  Lincoln  &  Alton  Rd. 


New  Booklet  Available  .  .  . 
Send  15c  to  cover  mailing 
MIAMI  BEACH:  tincoln  at  Alton 


\\\ok$$ 


i***V 


Franklyn  Oakley 

is  available  for 

PRIVATE  CLASSES  and  LESSONS 

FOX  TROT,  WALTZ^  TANGO,  RHUMBA,  CONCA 

by  appointment  only 

225  West  57th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Telephone:  PLaza  5-9686 


A  Hairdresser  of  Distinction 
MAISON   jEANPIERRE 

6  East  53rd  Street 

New  York 

Plaza  3-6262 

Specializes     In     softest     permanent     wave 
for  children.     Natural   result 

Write    for    free    booklet    which    describes 
advance  hair  styles. 


WARD  and  ROME 

63  E.  57th  St.,  New  York 

RUREAU  ROXES 

$25.00  and  $45.00 
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FREE! 


HENDERSON'S 
SEED  CATALOG 


WRITE  TODAY! 

144  fascinating  pages!  Illustrations 
in  full  colors  .  .  .  Useful  Flower  Seed 
Selector. ..Mostcomplete  and  descrip- 
tive list  of  flower  and  vegetable  seeds, 
bulbs,  plants, shrubs, implements, etc. 
''Everything  for  the  Garden" 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO. 

35  CORTLANDT  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
Dept.  106-J 


ATTENTION 

HORSEMEN 

Own  your  onn  home  and 
training  stables  and  make 
Florida  circuit  of  horse  slums. 
We  have  (or  sale  19  miles  of 
Tampa  17  acres  of  land.  10 
acres  3  year  old  orange  grove 
with  brand  new  rustic  camp 
home  and  barn  facing  on 
beautiful  lake,  PCEKY  CY- 
PRESS construction  through- 
out with  the  most  modern 
conveniences.  You  will  want 
to  make  this  your  permanent 
winter  home.  Priced  at  $8,000, 
which  is  less  than  cost  of  re- 
production.   Terms. 

ELDREDGE  &  COMPANY 
Tampa  Gas  Bldg.,  Tampa,  Fla. 


r 
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"SOILLESS  GROWTH 
OF  PLANTS" 

By  Ellis  and  Swaney 


$2.75 

Postpaid 


155    pages — 60    illus- 
trations:   3    in    color 


Learn  how  to  grow  flowers  or  vegetables 
without  soil — for  fun  and  for  profit.  This 
amazing  book  explains  the  principles  that 
make  soilless  growth  so  fascinating.  Covers 
every  medium :  water,  sand  and  clinkers. 
Full  directions  for  best  results  in  home  or 
greenhouse. 

ORDER     from     your     bookdealer    or    direct: 

REINH0LD    PUBLISHING    CORP. 

Dept.  A,  330  West  42nd  St., 

New  York  City 


ENCHANT  YOUR  GUESTS 

WITH  FLOWERS 
WITHOUT  SOIL 

This  novel,  modern  way  of  raising  flowers 
will  enchant  your  friends.  Easy,  with  at. 
tractive,  sturdy,  metal  "home  garden'*  kit 
— PLANTET  FLORIBOX.  Comes  with  4  oz. 
bottle  of  PLANTET,  the  nutrient  solution 
that  enables  plants  to  grow  without  soil, 
and  packet  of  Ageratum  seeds.  Complete 
directions.  In  two  colors — ivory  or  green. 
Full  price  only  $2.30.  Try  this  modern 
hobby ! 


Ellis  Associates,  Dept.  S 

96  Greenwood  Ave.,  Montclair,  N.  1. 

Enclosed  is  $2.30  for  PLANTET  FLORI- 
BOX.   (ivory)    (green) 
Send  me  free  folder  on  soilless  plants. 

Name     

Address   


J 


Vegetables  On  Parade 

(Continued  from  page  26) 


offers  a  remarkable  illustration  of 
what  a  vegetable  may  be  made  to 
do  in  the  way  of  providing  garden 
color.  With  its  varying  combinations 
of  green,  pink  and  yellowish  white, 
each  head  is  a  veritable  picture. 
True,  this  kale  is  likely  to  take  on 
greater  color  as  a  potted  specimen 
than  when  planted  out  in  a  row.  But 
even  then  the  pots  may  be  plunged  in 
the  ground  come  early  autumn  and 
make  their  brief  contribution  to  the 
ensemble. 

Failing  this  particular  touch  of 
beauty,  there  are  other  cabbages  that 
stand  out  among  the  "ornamental 
edibles".  The  purple  one  has 
notably  impressive  color,  of  great 
value  in  the  working  out  of  either 
geometrical  designs  or  plain  "rib- 
bons"— both  much  favored  in  the 
colorful  kitchen  garden.  For  higher 
effects  the  same  vegetable  family 
gives  the  broccoli,  still  too  much  of  a 
stranger  in  the  American  home  gar- 
den; the  cauliflower,  whose  palatable 
white  looks  so  well  in  its  green  frame; 
Brussels  sprouts  and  sea  kale.  Each 
has  decidedly  decorative  individual 
appeal. 

Singularly  attractive  also  is  the 
globe  artichoke,  whose  unopened 
blossom  is  so  delectable;  the  plant 
has  not  only  rich  foliage  but  de- 
cided form  appeal.  If  artichoke 
flower  color  is  desired  there  is  al- 
ways its  Jerusalem  cousin — whose 
tubers  are  good,  but  sadly  neglected 
food.  This  plant  shoots  up  high, 
flaunting  its  sunflower-like  yellow 
flowers;  and  if  kept  strictly  within 
bounds  helps  along  the  skyline  ma- 
terially. 

For  foliage  alone  the  beet,  espe- 
cially the  red-leaved  kind,  has  long- 
lasting  desirability.  Likewise  the 
feathery  tops  of  the  carrot,  the  bent 
swords  of  the  leek  and  the  moss-like 
parsley  leaf.  Even  the  humbler  onion 
and  garlic  have  capabilities  in  their 
season.  The  string  bean  is  decorative 
in  rows  and  to  a  greater  degree  the 
broad  bean — so  much  a  part  of  the 
English  kitchen  garden.  The  blos- 
soms of  the  latter  are  like  small 
lavender  orchids.  Darker  purple 
bloom  is  provided  by  salsify,  this  in 
the  second  season  of  growth.  Chives, 
too,  give  abundantly  of  this  color — 
the  while  they  make  one  of  the  best 
of   edgings   for   the   kitchen    garden. 

The  eggplant,  with  its  deep-toned 
fruit,  takes  on  a  great  deal  of  beau- 
ty. So  do  the  pepper,  green  or  red; 
the  tomato,  red  or  yellow,  and  the 
low-lying   strawberry. 

No  doubt  you  look  upon  the  nastur- 
tium as  a  flower.  But  it  is  also  a 
vegetable;  the  seeds  are  pickled  by 
the  knowing  housewife  and  if  you  like 
the  blossoms  it  is  safe  to  adorn  a 
salad  with  them.  Not  forgetting  the 
herbs.  Lavender  works  into  a  dec- 
orative scheme  finely.  Then  there  is 
sage,  with  its  most  agreeable  grayish- 
green  tone. 

The  ideal  kitchen  garden  is  en- 
closed by  a  brick  wall,  if  not  on  all 
sides  at  least  to  northward  and  to 
westward.  This  is  expensive,  of 
course;  but  in  the  long  run  it  will 
prove  a  good  investment.  And  it 
may  be  made  to  serve  a  double  pur- 
pose; although  fruit  trees  have  no 
place   in   the   kitchen   garden   proper, 


apples,  pears,  peaches,  plums,  apri- 
cots, nectarines  and  cherries,  grown 
espalier  fashion,  will  thrive  well  on 
a  brick  wall.  These  with  "orna- 
mental edibles"  at  their  feet — along 
the  walk,  since  that  kind  of  planting 
presupposes   one. 


Soilless  Gardens 

(Continued  from  page  JfG) 

the  point  and  consequently  of  no  end 
of  aid  to  the  reader.  Mr.  Ellis,  noted 
alike  as  a  scientist,  an  inventor  and 
an  author,  turned  his  attention  early 
to  the  soilless  culture  of  plants;  a 
happy  reference  to  this  circumstance 
is  made  in  the  brief  foreword  to  the 
book. 

Of  the  plant  foods  that  have  come 
to  the  attention  of  flower  lovers, 
Hyponex  has  been  a  material  aid  to 
window  plants  as  well  as  for  use  in 
the  larger  greenhouse,  the  garden 
and — in  the  nursery — for  tree  and 
shrub  purposes.  Containing  as  it 
does  Vitamin  B,  it  is  a  balanced 
plant  food — and  medicine.  It  gives 
new  life  to  starved  plants,  brings 
about  rapid  growth,  helps  anything 
transplanted  to  withstand  better  the 
change.  Its  application  to  house- 
plants,  especially  when  the  soil  is 
more  or  less  impoverished,  accom- 
plishes much  with  a  minimum  of  in- 
convenience. Hyponex  comes  as  a 
powder,  quickly  made  into  a  solu- 
tion by  water. 

Kem  is  a  liquid  plant  food  that  is 
really  a  nutrient  solution.  It  thus 
fits  in  well  with  the  soilless  garden- 
ing idea,  whether  in  sand  or  in  solu- 
tion. Such  an  aid  to  growth  is  it 
that  it  is  credited  with  making  an 
elm  seedling  reach  in  four  months  a 
height  requiring  two  years  in  the 
open.  This  concentrated  plant  food 
is  highly  beneficial  to  potted  plants 
indoors. 


End  of  the  Road 

(Continued  from  page  14) 

are  located  the  kitchen,  the  butler's 
pantry,  the  flower  room  and  a  garage, 
for  four  cars.  In  addition  the  tile 
roof  encompasses  an  arched  arcade, 
thus  furnishing  an  artistic  and  har- 
monious covered  way  in  front  for 
four  more  cars. 

Directly  in  front  of  the  living  room 
is  an  alluring  terrace,  equally  attrac- 
tive for  siesta,  dancing  or  informal 
gatherings.  Fronting  it  is  a  terrace, 
planted  to  lawn  simulating  a  mall  and 
extending  along  the  crest  of  a  ridge 
for  some  distance — thus  providing  an 
unusual  vantage  point  from  which  to 
enjoy  all  the  tranquil  beauty  of  the 
landscape.  At  the  far  end  of  the 
mall  where  the  ridge  begins  to  slope 
sharply  downward,  is  a  lovely  lily 
pond.  Directly  below  this,  some  way 
down  the  slope,  is  the  swimming  pool 
with  dressing  rooms  abutting  the 
basement  of  the  house. 

The  stucco  of  the  exterior  is  a 
soothing  off-white,  with  roof  of  Cu- 
ban junipero  tile.  Notable  use  has 
been  made  of  wrought  iron,  especially 
in  the  beautiful  entrance  gate. 


SNAPDRAGO, 

3  Best  Colors  « 
*2  PACKETS 

lO* 

Tall,  glorious  2-  to  3-ft. 
spikes  covered  with  huge, 
exquisite  blooms;  stately 
plants,  base-branching. 

Three  best  colors-Rose, 
Crimson  and  Yellow,  a 
15c-Pkt.  of  seeds  of  each, 
all  3  postpaid  for  10c ! 

Burpee's  Snapdragon  Garden 

8  lovely  colors — the  new 
giant  flowers  for  your  gar- 
den, like  those  you  buy 
from  the  florist — orchid, 
yellow,  crimson,  rose- 
pink,  bronze,  sun  tan, 
creamy-white,  salmon- 
fpink.  A  Pkt. 
of  each  color, 
postpaid: 
8  Packets,  $  1 
(value  $2)      J 

Burpee's  Seed  Catalog  TREE 


369   Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


What    can    give 
pleasure  than  a 
fireplace,    where 
iriends  may  gather  to  revel 
in  the  delight  of  a  steak 
broiled  over  hot  charcoal  or 
>d  fire?  Probably  you've 
always  wanted  a  fireplace  oo 

Now  it's  simple  to  build  one— just  get  a  Hancock 
Skeleton  Unit  and  build  your  masonry  around  it,  in 
any  design,  as  simple  or  elaborate  as  your  taste  dictates. 
Hancock  Units  come  complete  with  genuine  rolled 
steet  (not  cast  iron)  frames  and  doors;  and  gray  iron 
fire  grate,  cooking  grate,  hot  plate  and  front.  They  are 
solidly  constructed,  long  enduring;  are  standard  equip- 
ment in  leading  park  systems  throughout  the  country. 

Send  today  for  circulars  show- 
ing Hancock  Units  in  different 
sizes.  Also  accessory  units, 
ovens,  barbecue  spits,  etc. 
for  those  who  wish  them. 
Enclose  lOcforcopyof  "HOW 
TO  BUILD  OUTDOOR 
FIREPLACE"  containing 
plans  and  structural  data  for 
variety  of  designs. 


HANCOCK     IRON     WORKS 


77    W.  PIKE   ST.,  PONTIAC, 


GREENWICH,  CONN. 

Country  homes  for  sale  and  lease. 
Several   choice   bargains. 

Post  Road 


Office  open  every  day 


Greenwich,   Conn. 
Tel.   263 

7  East  42nd  Street 

New  York 
MU     HILL    2-6561 


REAL  ESTATE 

Country  homes,  farms,  or  city 

dwellings. 

For  information  write: 

ARTS  &  DECORATION  combined 

with  THE  SPUR 

Real  Estate  Department  F 

1 1 6  East   1 6th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


FREE 


to  HORSE 
OWNERS 

Why  pay  fancy  prices  for  saddlery? 
Write  for  free  catalog  that  has  saved 
real  money  for  thousands  of  horse- 
men. Contains  over  400  bargains  in 
English   Saddlery.   I   ship  saddlery 
on  approval.    Write  today,    "little 
joe"  Wiesenfeld  Co.,  Dept.  KB, 
nx  W.  North  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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HUGHES    PRINTING    CO. 
EAST    STROUDSBURG,    PA. 


IS    BORN    ANEW    IN    THE    WILLIAMSBURG    GALLERIES 


t: 


'HLY  might  have  stepped  right  out  01  the  gra- 
cious, golden  I  ast . . .  these  \\  illiamsburg  Oailer- 
ies;  oet  up.  complete  in  every  detail  .  .  .  color, 
background,  mrniture,  accessories  ...  all  iaithlul  to  tne 
charming  elegance  which  was  Old  Williamsburg.  But 
witb  a  dinerence  .  .  .  a  delightiul  difference!  I  he  lovely 
designs  and  beautilul  labrics  are  authentic,  but  sink  into 
the  luxurious  depths  01  a  sola  or  rest  awhile  in  one  ol 
the  upholstered  chairs  and  you  will  rind  a  glorious  ease 
and  comlort  such  as  Old  \\  illiamsburg  never  knew. 
1  o  you  who  love   your  homes,  to  whom    beauty   has 


a  deep  and  subtle  meaning,  to  you  who  arc  proud  oi 
American  Culture,  we  extend  a  cordial  invitation  to  visit 
the  w  illiamsburg  Oalleries  in  any  ol  the  distinguished 
stores  listed... to  ste|)  over  the  shining  threshold  into  the 
Oolden  y\ge  ol  serene  and  gracious  Living. 
fJ 

1  lie  (^roliwn  /\gc  of  {jraciousness 

Ocnd  15c  for  tin's  beautifully  illustrated  bro- 
chure, descriptive  of  tlu*  cnarm  <>r  C  oionial 
living  ana  tin*  various  pieces  in  tin-  \\  ilJiams 
bur«  (  ralleries.  Just  ask  for  I  he  (  rolden 
.A.£e  ol   (  rraciousness, 


lliamsburg 
(Ralleries 


FURMTURE   ^'JoAlLI.iVSOi'V 

385  Madison  Avenue — New  York 

007  Penn  Ave..  Pittsburgh  -620  Gratiot  A  v.-..  Detroit  •  1776  Merchandise  M.itt.  Chicago  •  Tomlinson  Exhibition  Building,  High  Point,  N.C. 
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Harry  G.  Nelson 
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FORT  WAYNE.  IND. 

The  Colony  Shop 
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The  Quarters 
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Sylvester  McKelvey 
GREENWICH,  CONN. 

A.  J.  Norrts  Co. 
HOUSTON.  TEXAS 
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KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 

Alexander's.  Inc. 
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Willis  Furniture  Co. 
OMAHA.  NEB. 
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ORANGEBURG.  8.  C. 
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Charles  E.  Beck 
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PORTLAND.  ME. 
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PORTLAND.  ORE. 

Paul  Schatz  Furn.  Co. 
RAHWAY.  N.  J. 

Koos  Bros. 
RICHMOND.  VA. 

Thalhlmer  Brothers.  Inc. 
ROANOKE.  VA. 

Clay  Interior  Decorating  Co. 
ST.    LOUIS,   MO. 

Lucks-Onvlg  Co. 
Scruggs- Vandervoort-Barncy 
SALT  LAKE  CITY.   UTAH 

H.  Dlmvoodey  Furn.  Co. 
SAN   ANTONIO.   TEX. 

Joske  Brothers  Co. 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIF. 

Wilbur  Woodruff 
SANTA  BARBARA.  CALIF. 

Henry  Levy.  Inc. 
SCRANTON.   PA. 

Stoehr  &  Fister 
SEATTLE.  WASH. 

Frederick  &  Nelson 
SHREVEPORT.  LA. 

Booth  Furn.  &  Carpet  Co. 
SIOUX  FALLS.  S.  D. 

Donahue  Furniture  Co. 
SOUTH    BEND.    IND. 

The  Ellsworth  Store 
SPOKANE.  WASH. 

Barclay  &  Brown 
SPRINGFIELD.  MA8S. 

Bed  Lion  Shop 
SPRINGFIELD.  MO. 

Martin  Bros.  Piano  Co. 
TALLAHASSEE.  FLA. 

James  A.  DcHavcn 
TRENTON.  N.J. 

J.  F.  Convery 
TULSA.  OKLA. 

Miller  Legem  Furn.  Co 
WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 

Woodward  &  Lolhrop 
WILMINGTON.  DEL. 

George  W.  Rogers 
WILMINGTON,  N.  C. 

Sutton-Councll  Co. 
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WINSTON-SALEM.  N.  C. 
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YOUNGSTOWN.  OHIO 
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BOOKS  OR  MAUAZJNES. 


!  Flashing   Fish  of  the   Gulf  Stream  Design  for  Dining 

The  Salvation  of  a  Virginia  Mansion 
Collecting  the  Art  of  Our  Time       Re-birth  of  Walnut   Furniture 


here's  your 


Here's  the  "One"  for  Fun  in  '41 — the  big, 
handsome,  luxurious,  new  Plymouth! 
And  it's  a  pleasure  to  remind  yourself  this 
new  Plymouth  is  so  low-priced! 

Plymouth's  117-inch  wheelbase  is  long- 
est of  "All  Three"  new  low-priced  cars.  You 
enjoy  thrilling  new  High-Torque  engine  per- 
formance...vast  reductions  in  driving  effort. 

The  new  Station  Wagon,  shown  here,  is 
available  in  natural  finish  or  2-tone.  Auxili- 
ary seats  are  removable  and  interchangeable. 
Ride  a  new  Plymouth,  and  you'll  buy  it! 
Plymouth  Division,  Chrysler  Corporation 
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The  nkw  PLYMOUTH  CONVERTIBLE  COUPE  (below)  is  tbe  most  distinguished  car  in 
the  low-price  field.  It  will  carry  five  passengers — comfortably.  It  has  luxurious 
red  leather  seat  cushions  ..  .a  big  luggage  compartment ...  comfortable,  auxiliary 


SEE  THEvxONE"FOR  '41- 
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rear  seats  that  fold  out  of  the  way  when  not  in  use.  The  famous  power-operati 
top  goes  up  or  down  at  a  flip  of  a  switch,  making  this  brilliant  new  Plymouth 
perfect  all-weather  car!  White  sidewall  tires  arc  standard  equipment. 


TRAVEL  IIV  THE 
AMERICAS 

FRANCES  TOOR'S  GUIDE  TO  MEX- 
ICO. A  new  and  completely  revised 
edition  of  the  most  popular  guide  to 
Mexico.  With  maps  and  illustrations, 
$2.25. 

BUBBLING  WATERS,  by  clark  b. 
Firestone.  Delightful  glimpses  of  the 
Southern  Appalachian  country.  Illustrated, 
$2.75- 

FINDING  THE  WORTHWHILE  IN 
THE  SOUTHWEST,  by  charles  Fran- 
cis Saunders.  At  once  a  guide  for  the 
tourist,  and  a  delightful  voyage  for  the 
stay-at-home.  Illustrated,  $1.75. 
MOSTLY  MISSISSIPPI,  by  harold 
SPEAKiWAN.  By  canoe  and  houseboat  past 
the  swiftly  changing  spectacle  of  city, 
town  and  country.  Illustrated,  $1.75. 
BERMUDA  IN  THREE  COLORS,  by 
CARVETH  wells.  Everything  you  want  to 
know  if  you  are  going,  an  armchair 
Odyssey  if  you  are  not.  Illustrated, 
$2.50. 

GOLDEN  TAPESTRY  OF  CALIFOR- 
NIA, by  Sydney  a.  clark.  California— 
from  its  discovery  to  the  present  day. 
Illustrated,  $3.00. 

A  LITTLE  BOOK  OF  CALIFORNIA 
MISSIONS,  by  charles  francis  saunders. 
The  stories  of  the  famous  missions  along 
"el  Camino  Real."  Illustrated,  new  edi- 
tion, $1.25. 

NEW  DESIGNS  FOR  OLD  MEXICO, 
by  henry  albert  phillips.  More  than 
a  travel  book — and  ideal  for  prospective 
tourists.  Illustrated,  $2.75. 
WHITE  ELEPHANTS  IN  THE  CAR- 
IBBEAN, by  HENRY  ALBERT  PHILLIPS.  A 
magic  journey  through  all  the  West 
Indies.  Illustrated,  $2.75. 
DOWN  THE  CAPE,  by  katherine 
smith  and  edith  shay.  The  complete 
guide  to  Cape  Cod.  Illustrated,  $2.25. 


LOOK  BEFORE  YOU  COOK: 

Consumers  Union's  Kitchen  Guide 

By  ROSE  and  BOB  BROWN 
Authors  of  The  Wine  Cookbook,  etc. 


.  .  .  As  Necessary  To  The  Modern  Kitchen  As  Running  Water 

Written  by  two  nationally  known  food  specialists,  in  co- 
operation with  the  expert  investigators  of  Consumers 
Union,  this  shrewd  and  informative  volume  will  enable  readers  to  run 
their  homes  in  the  most  modern  and  economical  manner.  By  analyz- 
ing for  quality  and  price  the  numerous  standard  brands  that  come  in 
cans,  bottles,  and  packages,  and  giving  short  cuts  to  economical  food  buy- 
ing and  valuation — by  listing  a  wide  variety  of  better-food-for-less 
menus — and  by  rating,  in  the  valuable  Buyers  Guide,  nationally  adver- 
tised products  according  to  quality,  nutritive  value,  and  price — it  be- 
comes the  "must"  book  of  the  year  for  every  housewife.  Most  Con- 
sumers Union  ratings  quoted  are  here  released  for  general  publication 
for  the  first  time.  Thus  LOOK  BEFORE  YOU  COOK  is  not  only  as 
necessary  to  the  modern  kitchen  as  running  water,  but  will  more  than 
pay  for  itself  out  of  savings  on  the  first  week's  grocery  bill. 

393  pages,  $2.75 


JOAN  OF  THE  TOWER 

By  WARWICK  DEEPING 

The  author  of  Sorrel  and  Son  again  turns  to  Old  England  for  the 
scene  of  this  romantic  story  of  the  adventures  of  a  young  man  who  finds 
that  love  does  not  come  to  those  of  faint  heart.  $2.00 

WEDDING   EVE   MURDER 

By  BEULAH  MARIE  DIX 

A  book  for  mystery  fans  who  like  to  be  kept  dangling  in  delicious  sus- 
pense. Here,  in  the  liveliest  possible  manner,  is  told  the  story  of  Sue, 
who  is  invited  to  be  a  bridesmaid  at  her  rich  cousin's  wedding  and  finds 
herself  swept  into  a  maelstrom  of  desperately  struggling  people.    $2.00 

ROW   TO  RE   A  RAND   LEADER 

By  PAUL  WHITEMAN  and  LESLIE  LIEBER 

To  music-struck  boys  today,  Mr.  Whiteman  gives  in  both  text  and 
picture  the  best  advice  and  information  on  how  to  prepare  for  the 
career  of  orchestra  leader.  "No  matter  how  battered  an  instrument  you 
play,"  he  says,  "recognize  your  talent  and  reward  tenacity  and  hard 
work  with  success."  $2.00 

YOUR  MIND  CAN   HEAL  YOU 

By  FREDERICK  W.  BAILES 

A  practical  introduction  to  the  technique  of  mental  and  spiritual  heal- 
ing— scientific  rather  than  religious,  but  compatible  with  every  religi- 
ous belief.  The  Law  of  Mental  Healing,  says  the  author,  can  be  ap- 
plied by  everyone,  regardless  of  mental  strength  or  will  power.    $2.00 


ARMCHAIR  TRAVEL 

NORTH  OF  SINGAPORE,  by 
Carveth  Wells.  An  entertaining  and 
informative  return  to  Malaya,  by  the 
popular  author  of  Six  Years  in  the 
Malay  Jungle.    Illustrated.    $2.75. 

YANKEE  CABALLERO,  by  Wil- 
liam N.  Merryman.  A  light-hearted 
adventurer  and  his  travels  in  the 
least-trodden  sections  of  South  Amer- 
ica.   Illustrated.   $2.75. 

HORIZON  HUNTER,  by  Harri- 
son Forman.  Zestful  account  of  the 
exploits  of  a  modern  Marco  Polo. 
Illustrated.    $3.00. 

ANIMALS  ARE  LIKE  THAT, 
by  Frank  Buck  and  Carol  Weld. 
The  famous  author  of  Bring  'Em 
Back  Alive  tells  of  wild  beasts  in  the 
jungle  and  in  captivity,  and  why  and 
how  they  behave  like  animals.   $2.50. 

PANAMEXICO,  by  Carveth  Wells. 
From  Panama  to  Mexico  a  joyous  ad- 
venture down  the  bypaths  to  find 
what  others  overlooked.  $2.75. 


At    your    booksellers,    or:     ROBERT    M.    McBRIDE    b    CO.,    116    East    16th    Street,  N.    Y.    C. 
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How  Much  SILK 

is  in  your  "Silk"  Fabrics? 


COMPOSITION: 


Silk 

Cotton 


So  Royo" 


10 J" 


So  Wtighli"S 


This  Label  CERTIFIES 

the  composition  of 
every  Scalamandre  fabric 


You  are  entitled  to  know  the  exact  com- 
position of  every  yard  of  decorative  fabric 
you  buy. 

Government  regulations  provide  that  this 
information  be  clearly  set  forth  for  your 
knowledge  and  protection. 

Unfortunately,  not  all  fabric  producers  ad- 
here to  this  provision,  and  you  must  depend 
on  verbal  statements,  not  always  accurate,  as 
to  its  content  of  silk,  cotton,  etc.  But  when 
you  choose  a  Scalamandre  fabric,  ever/ 
sample  and  bolt  bears  a  label  similar  to  that 
illustrated  above,  describing  in  clear  and 
unmistakable  language  the  exact  materials 
used  in  its  weaving. 

Insist  that  the  next  drapery  or  upholstery 
fabric  you  buy  carry  a  written  description 
and  certification  of  its  composition.  This  is 
your  only  sure  guarantee  of  quality  and 
value,  and  your  decorator  will  welcome  your 
insistence  on  high  standards. 


*(0 


SUBSTITUTE    FOR    SILK 
COMPROMISE   WITH    QUALITY 


Through  Your  Decorator  Only 


rniRmnnoRE  J7iiks 

(fllanu/acluMt  tf 
FINE  DRAPERY  AND  UPHOLSTERY  FABRICS  AND  TRIMMINGS 
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Find  Out  About  Your  Dog 

By  Arthur  Roland 


A  SUBSTANTIAL  proportion  of 
people  who  own  pure-bred  dogs 
have  a  very  definite  desire  to  know 
what  a  real  expert  would  think  of 
their  pets  and  yet  surprisingly  few 
of  them  do  anything  about  it  when 
it  would  be  comparatively  easy  for 
them  to  find  out. 

I  will  admit  that  it  isn't  especially 
easy  by  entering  them  in  the  average 
bench  show.  If  it  is  a  fixture  of  any 
great  size,  the  judge  is  apt  to  have 
comparatively  little  time  to  tell  an 
individual  exhibitor  just  what  he  con- 
siders the  strong  points  or  the  weak- 
nesses of  his  pet.  Usually  if  asked, 
however,  even  the  busiest  of  judges 
will  try  to  find  time  to  answer  this 
important  question. 

The  ideal  way  of  getting  the  an- 
swer, however,  is  to  first  take  the  dog 
to  a  match,  where  there  is  much  less 
formality  than  prevails  at  a  bench 
show.  There  one  can  not  only  get 
the  desired  opinion  but  will  find  that 
his  dog  is  not  thrown  first  thing  into 
competition  against  ring-wise  dogs  or 
those  that  have  gained  championship 
points.  The  matches  provide  the  elem- 
entary schools  for  the  show  dogs.  The 
veteran  fanciers  are  aware  of  that 
and  few  of  them  take  their  clogs  into 
licensed  competition  until  they  have 
had  some  match  experience.  The  nov- 
ices in  the  game  also  should  take  ad- 
vantage of  them. 

AH  dog  cliibs  want  new  members. 
Some  of  them,  it  must  be  admitted, 
are  more  effective  than  others  in  mak- 
ing neophytes  feel  at  home;  but  no 
novice  ever  need  to  hesitate  about 
barging  in  with  his  pet.  If  he  thinks 
he  would  like  to  feel  the  ground  out 
first,  that  is  perfectly  all  right,  but 
one  need  not  hesitate  to  take  the  dog 
along  to  the  match  the  first  time 
unless,  as  is  the  case  with  a  few 
chilis,  the  match  is  restricted  to  mem- 
bers. There  is  something  about  own- 
ership of  dogs  that  establishes  a  com- 
mon bond,  even  causing  perfect  stran- 
gers to  stop  on  the  street  to  compare 
notes  about  their  pets  and  their  care. 
And  it  is  nowhere  more  evident  than 
in  the  atmosphere  of  the  average 
match  show. 

I  don't  recall  any  club  which  has 
set  up  a  "cultivation  committee"  to 
take  neophytes  under  its  wing,  al- 
though many,  of  course,  do  have  a 
membership  committee.  Possibly  be- 
cause at  the  average  match  every- 
body in  the  room  forms  an  informal 
group  to  give  welcome  to  the  stranger 
and  also  to  pour  out  valuable  advice 
when  it  is  seriously  sought  by  the  dog 
lover. 

Many  of  the  best  of  our  profession- 
al handlers  are  active  in  match  clubs. 
When  one  seeks  advice  from  them  at 
an  average  all-breed  show  he  is  apt 
to  find  that  the  handlers  have  little 
time  to  spare.  He  may  have  many 
dogs  of  different  breeds  in  his  string 
and  the  problem  of  trying  to  be  in 
half  a  dozen  places  at  the  same  time 
showing  them.  There  is  none  of  that 
rush  at  a  match.  He  can  and  will 
give  liberally  from  his  store  of  knowl- 
edge on  how  to  get  a  dog  ready  for 
the  ring  and  how  to  make  it  show  to 
best  advantage.  Often  the  match 
clubs   delegate   a   handler  or   one   of 


the  veteran  members  just  to  do  what 
they  can  to  help  the  novices  get  their 
start  in  showing. 

Of  course,  when  one  embarks  on 
the  path  of  exhibiting,  some  unpleas- 
ant and  disillusioning  things  have  to 
be  expected.  It  is  quite  probable  that 
to  the  unprejudiced  observer  your 
own  pet  will  not  have  half  the  good 
qualities  with  which  your  affection  has 
endowed  him.  And  to  the  impartial 
person,  the  faults  which  you  sus- 
pected and  glossed  over  may  stand 
out.  One  of  the  most  tireless  workers 
for  dogs  whom  I  ever  knew,  the  late 
Frank  Dole,  got  his  real  start  out  of 
a  harsh  rebuff.  He  thought  he  had  a 
fine  bullterrier  and  entered  it  at  a 
show  in  New  Haven.  He  was  decid- 
edly nonplussed  when  the  late  James 
Mortimer,  who  was  doing  the  judging, 
observed,  "They're  all  mutts,  but  I'll 
give  it  to  the  red  one."  That  "red  one" 
was  Frank's  and  the  pleasure  of  the 
ribbon  was  badly  marred  by  the  char- 
acterization of  his  dog  as  a  mutt. 
Fortunately  for  the  dog  game,  there 
was  iron  in  his  makeup  against  which 
that  barb  struck  to  set  off  the  spark 
of  determination  to  have  a  real  dog, 
one  that  nobody  could  consider  a 
mutt.  He  saved  up  his  money  until  he 
could  import  the  best  bullterrier  ob- 
tainable in  England  and  it  is  written 
in  kennel  history  that  Frank  Dole  did 
more  than  any  other  one  person  to 
establish  that  particular  breed  in  this 
country. 

Nowadays,  judges  are  not  given  to 
making  remarks  of  that  type  in  the 
ring.  The  stricter  discipline  of  bench 
competition  under  American  Kennel 
Club  regulations  does  not  permit  it. 
The  rebuff  is  more  apt  to  take  the 
form  of  a  perfunctory  examination  of 
a  dog  which  the  judge  recognizes  at 
first  glance  does  not  have  a  chance. 
It  is  only  when  one  consults  the  judge 
after  the  placings  that  he  can  get  the 
explanation.  The  explanation  is  likely 
to  be  more  easily  obtained  and  more 
satisfactory  at  a  match  than  at  a 
regular  all-breed  show  where  the 
judge  is  prone  to  be  preoccupied  with 
the  task  of  grading  a  number  of 
fairly  evenly  matched  dogs,  some  of 
them  possibly  famous  champions. 

Unfortunately,  many  clubs  do  not 
go  to  any  great  length  to  advertise 
their  matches;  thus  it  is  sometimes 
difficult  for  a  novice  to  learn  when 
and  where  in  his  neighborhood  a 
match  is  being  held.  One  way,  of 
course,  is  to  watch  the  newspapers 
which  carry  the  kennel  news.  Almost 
every  locality  nowadays  has  some 
paper  which  as  a  weekly  feature  gives 
much  space  to  matches  having  to  do 
with  dogs.  Most  of  these  give  an- 
nouncements of  coming  matches  when 
they  can  obtain  them.  If  there  is  no 
such  nearby  source  available,  it  is 
always  possible  to  write  to  the  Ameri- 
can Kennel  Club  for  the  name  of  the 
secretary  of  the  organization  con- 
cerned with  the  breed  in  which  you 
are  interested.  That  secretary  can 
furnish  you  with  the  names  of  some 
persons  in  your  locality  who  are  in- 
terested in  that  breed  and  the  latter 
will  doubtless  let  you  know  if  and 
when  any  matches  are  being  held  at  a 
place  convenient  for  you. 


DALMATIANS 

and 

CHOW  CHOWS 

Dogs  may  be  seen  by  appointment  only 

TALLY-HO  KENNELS,  Reg. 

P.    O.    Box    239    Oyifr    Bay,    L.    /.,    N.    Y. 

Kennel  Tel.:  Oyster  Bay  1344 

Mrs.  L.  W.  Bonney,  Owner 
Donald  Sutherland,  Mgr. 


Csillicoc  iLsvennels 

Standard  and  Miniature  Poodles 
Elberon,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  Milton  Erlanger,  Owner 

Henry  Stoecker,  Manager 

Tel.— Long  Branch  1911 

N.  Y.  City  Address— 117  E.  64th  Street 

Tel.— BUtterfleld  8-5010 


Ch.  Tanjax   Flying 

Scotchman 

Best  of  All  Terriers 

At  Morris  &  Kssex  Show 


Kerry  Blue 
Terriers 

Beautiful.  healthy, 
robust  puppies  for 
the  show  ring  or  as 
pets  from  the  best  of 
imported  Champion 
Stock. 

HARRY  Z.  ISAACS 
STEVENSON.    MO. 


\  AIREDALE  TERRIERS 

Jasswick  KENNELS 


•    Puppies   for    Sale    • 


FRANCIS  X.   MARSHALL.  Owner 
2064   East  96  Street  Cleveland.   Ohio 


Quadine  YOUB  DOG 
AGAINST  winter  conditions 
such  as  shedding,  falling 
i  hair,  dandrutf  scales,  doggy 
odor,  ear  and  sarcoptio 
mange,  ringworm,  ticks,  fleas. 
Do  as  the  great  kennels  do. 
Quadine  your  dog  for  that 
dog  show  sheen.  $1.00  per  bottle.  Buy  the 
Quadine  Jr.  non-clog  atomizer  set.  making  appli- 
cation easy,  clean  and  economical,  $1.50  In- 
cluding    bottle     Quadine     from     your     dealer     or 

THE   ALLEN   CO. 
Dept.    A  d!7    Superior   St.  Toledo,    0. 


IRISH   SETTERS 

Irish  setters  are  good  hunting  dogs, 
affectionate  pets,  excellent  with  chil- 
dren and  handsome  show  dogs.  At 
least  two  of  our  breeding  are  doing 
well  in  obedience  trial  work. 

Own  a  dog  you  can  be  proud  of. 
Puppies   and   grown    stock   available. 


— At  Stud — 

Milson  O'Boy  2nd— Sire  of  Ch.  Rose- 
croft  Premier  and  other  winning  dogs. 
New  litter  recently  born — the  same 
breeding  as  Premier. 


KNIQHTSCR0FT  KENNELS 

New  City  Road, 

West  Nyack,  New  York 

'phone  Nanuet  2321 


ELLENBERT  FARM 
KENNELS 


Dachshunds 
At  Stud 

Eng.  &  Amer. 
Ch.  Dinias  Earthstopper 
Ch.    Helmar    Ellenbert 

red 

Ch.  Hanko  Flottenherg 
Ch.  Heimo  Flottenherg 

black  and  tan 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  Herbert  Bertrand 
Owners 

R.F.D.    #1,  Greenwich,   Conn. 

Stanwich  Road 

Phone 

Greenwich,  4468  M.  House 

Greenwich,  4468  R.   Kennels. 


EDGERSTOUNE 
KENNELS 
Scottish     and     West 
Highland,  White  Ter- 
riers,   usually    avail- 
able at  stud.     Many 
Champions    Including 
tng.    Ch.    Ortley 
Ambassador — 
Owner 
Mrs.  John  G.  Winant 
Concord,    N.    H. 


fO  HORSE 
OWNERS 


Why  pay  fancy  prices  for  saddlery' 
Write  for  free  catalog  that  has  saved 
real  money  for  thousands  of  horse- 
men. Contains  over  400  bargains  111 
English  Saddlery.  I  ship  saddlery  on 
approval.  Write  today,  "little  Joe" 
Wlesenfeld  Co.,  Dept.  KB.  112  W. 
North     Ave.,      Baltimore,     Maryland, 


Madison  Square  Garden  •  New  York 
WESTMINSTER    KENNEL    CLUB 


65th 
ANNUAL 


DOC 
SHOW 


FEBRUARY  11th  and  12th 


In  writing  advertisers  please  mention  ARTS   &  DECORATION   Combined  with  THE  SPUR 


John  Walter  Wood,  the  author  of  "Air- 
ports"; Mrs.  Wood  and  Michele  sojourn- 
ing  in    Nassau.     Photo:   Stanley  Toogood. 


ENGAGEMENTS 

Andrus-Voorhees.  Miss  Dorothy  B.  An- 
drus,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Edward  W.  Pink- 
ham  of  New  York,  to  Mr.  Charles  E.  Voor- 
hees,  son  of  Mrs.  John  A.  Voorhees  of 
Philadelphia. 

Bowman-Nelson.  Miss  Clarissa  Anne 
Bowman,  daughter  of  Mrs.  H.  Birchard 
Taylor  of  Bryn  Mawr  and  the  late  John 
McEntee  Bowman,  to  Mr.  Richard  Mac- 
Donald  Nelson,  Jr.,  son  of  Mrs.  Humphrey 
Nelson  of  Chestnut  Hill,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Mr.  Richard  MacDonald  Nelson,  of  West- 
port,  Connecticut. 

Brown-Sweney.  Miss  Beatrice  Marie 
Brown,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  H. 
Brown  of  New  York,  to  Mr.  William  Homer 
Sweney,  Jr.,  son  of  Mr.  William  Homer 
Sweney  of  St.  Paul. 

Bunce  -  Wilder.  Miss  Helen  Merrill 
Bunce,  daughter  of  Mr.  Henry  Lee  Bunce, 
Jr.,  of  Chestnut  Hill,  Massachusetts,  to  Mr. 
F.  Fessenden  Wilder,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frederick  G.  Wilder  of  Waban,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Butler-Harder.  Miss  Dorothy  Dyer 
Butler,  daughter  of  Mrs.  James  Butler  of 
New  York,  to  Mr.  Lewis  Bradley  Harder, 
son  of  Mrs.  Crawford  Burton  of  New  York 
and  Mr.  Lewis  Francis  Harder  of  Philmont, 
New  York. 

Dale-Voegeli.  Miss  Faith  Howland  Dale, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Colgate 
Dale  of  Cold-Spring-on-the-Hudson,  New 
York,  to  Mr.  Francis  Eugene  Voegeli,  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  X.  Voegeli  of 
Wichita,  Kansas. 

Dana-Simpson.  Miss  Clarissa  Halstead 
Dana,  daughter  of  Mrs.  George  Frink  Dana 
of  Cincinnati,  to  Mr.  Wellington  Hope 
Simpson,  son  of  Mrs.  William  L.  Hope 
Simpson  of  New  York. 

Dean-Hartford.  Miss  Dorothy  Stearns 
Dean,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Lyall  Dean  of 
Worcester,  Massachusetts,  to  Mr.  Newton 
Keith  Hartford,  Jr.,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Newton  Keith  Hartford  of  Bournedale, 
Massachusetts. 


The  SPUR 

of  the  Moment 


Aristocrat  on  the  stage.  John  Lodge,  of 
the  old  Massachusetts  family  is  playing 
The  Young  Man  in  "The  Night  of  Love." 


Engaged.  Miss  Alice  Blair,  daughter  of 
Mr.  Parker  Blair  of  Winnetka,  Illinois,  to 
Mr.  J.  T.  Lewellyn  Jr.  Photo:  Paul  Stone. 


January  bride.  Mrs.  John  Ellsworth 
Sheldon,  the  former  Miss  Jane  Mcintosh 
of  Kenilworth,  Illinois.  The  Sheldons 
will    live    in    Boston.     Photo:    Paul    Stone. 


Engaged.  Miss  Dorothy  Margaret  Warner, 
the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rawleigh 
Warner  of  Winnetka,  Illinois,  to  Mr. 
Clarence  W.  Sills,  Jr.  Photo:  Paul  Stone. 


Beatrice  Wagstaff,  daughter  of  Lieutenant 
David  Wagstaff  Jr.  of  Fort  Myer.  From 
the    recent    portrait    by    Thelma    Herrick. 


Humphreys-Edgar.  Miss  Deborah  Frank- 
lin Humphreys,  daughter  of  Mr.  Richard 
Duane  Humphreys  of  Mount  Kisco,  New 
York,  to  Mr.  Clifton  Edgar,  son  of  Mrs. 
J.  Clifton  Edgar  of  Greenwich,  Connecticut. 

Humphreys-Schiffer.  Miss  Mary  Duane 
Humphreys,  daughter  of  Mr.  Richard  Duane 
Humphreys  of  Mount  Kisco,  New  York,  to 
Mr.  Kenneth  M.  Schiffer,  son  of  Mr.  J.  W. 
Schiffer  of   Mount   Kisco. 

Kellogg  -  Lea.  Miss  Nancy  Kellogg, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Wetmore 
Kellogg  of  New  York,  to  Mr.  Robert 
Cabeen  Lea,  Jr.,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Robert  Cabeen  Lea  of  Chestnut  Hill,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Mathes-Rohde.  Miss  Happy  Mathes, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  _  James  M. 
Mathes  of  Greenwich,  Connecticut,  to  Mr. 
Harvey  Lee  Rohde,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Carl  E.  Rohde  of  St.  Louis. 

Meyer-Hoffman.  Miss  Florence  Covert 
Meyer,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Edward 
Meyer  of  Great  Neck,  Long  Island,  to  Mr. 
Albert  Lincoln  Hoffman,  Jr.,  son  of  Mr. 
Albert  L.  Hoffman  of  New  York. 

Murdock-Langley.  Miss  Frances  Lewis 
Murdock,  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Uriel  Atwood  Murdock  of  Babylon,  Long 
Island,  to  Mr.  John  F.  T.  Langley,  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Langley  of  Leicester, 
England. 

Pennock-Craig.  Miss  Joan  Humphrey 
Pennock,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Jerome  Hum- 
phrey Pennock  of  New  York,  to  Mr.  Alex- 
ander M.  Craig,  son  of  Mrs.  Alexander  M. 
Craig  of  South  Orange. 

Portfolio-Werner.  Miss  Mary  Elizabeth 
Portfolio,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Almer- 
indo  Portfolio  of  New  York,  to  Mr.  Charles 
S.  Werner,  son  of  Mrs.  William  Werner  of 
Maplewood,   New   Jersey. 

Plunkett-Hall.  Miss  Patricia  Plunkett, 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Dunbar  Plunkett  of  New 
York,  to  Mr.  Joseph  Twichell  Hall,  son  of 
Mrs.  Louise  T.  Hall  of  Washington,  Con- 
necticut. 

Ripley-French.  Miss  Frederica  Pearson 
Ripley,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
B.  H.  Ripley  of  New  York,  to  Mr.  Seth 
Barton  French,  Jr.,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Seth   Barton   French   of   New   York. 


Dunstan-Wiley.  Miss  Dorothy  Dunstan, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  S.  Dun- 
stan of  New  York,  to  Mr.  Henry  Wood 
Wiley,  Jr.,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
Wood   Wiley  of   Haverford,   Pennsylvania. 

Green-Wilmer.  Miss  Elisabeth  Farnum 
Green,  daughter  of  Lieutenant  Commander 
Fitzhugh  Green,  U.S.N.,  of  New  Canaan, 
Connecticut,  and  Mrs.  Natalie  Elliot  Green 
of  Harrison,  New  York,  to  Mr.  Richard 
Hooker  Wilmer,  Jr.,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Richard   Wilmer   of   Washington. 


Hallowell-Ferguson.  Miss  Ann  Hallo- 
well,  daughter  of  Mrs.  John  Wallace  Hallo- 
well,  Jr.,  of  Merion,  Pennsylvania,  to  Mr. 
Howard  Ferguson,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Alfred  Ludlow  Ferguson  of  Greenwich, 
Connecticut. 

Hubbard-Romig.  Miss  Louisa  Willard 
Hubbard,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ervin 
Stuart  Hubbard  of  Poughkeepsie,  New 
York,  to  Lieutenant  Eugene  Allen  Romig, 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clement  Eugene 
Romig  of   Byesville,   Ohio. 


A  sojourner  in  California.  Princess  Laura 
Rospigliosi,  from  a  recent  portrait  by 
Channing    Hare.     Photo:    Peter   A.   Juley. 


MANY  HAPPY  RETURNS  OF  THE  DAY 

February 

2 — Fritz   Kreisler 

February   16 — Katharine  Cornell 

February 

3 — James  Clark  McReynolds 

February   18 — Wendell  L.  Willkie 

February 

A — Charles  A.  Lindbergh 

February  20 — Mary  Carden 

February 

6 — Robert  M.  LaFollette,  Jr. 

February  22 — Samuel   Seabury 

February 

7 — Sinclair   Lewis 

February  27 — Burton  K.  Wheeler 

February 

10 — William  Allen  White 

February  28 — Ceraldine  Farrar 

In  Palm  Beach  life.  The  wife  of  Archduke 
Franz  Joseph,  of  the  old  imperial  house 
of    Austria.     Portrait   by    Channing    Hare. 


Debutante.  Miss  Frances  Schmidlapp, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Schmid- 
lapp  of   834    Fifth    Avenue.   ©    Bachrach. 


Robinson-Downey.  Miss  Virginia  Over- 
ton Robinson,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lucius  W.  Robinson  of  Pittsburgh,  to  Mr. 
Dixon  Place  Downey,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Russell  H.  Downey  of  South  Bend,  Indiana. 

Sears-Freedley.  Miss  Nancy  Adele 
Sears,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Winslow 
Sears  of  Chestnut  Hill,  Massachusetts,  to 
Mr.  Vinton  Freedley,  Jr.,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Vinton  Freedley  of  Pomfret,  Con- 
necticut. 

Wa»ner-Siixs.  Miss  Dorothy  Margaret 
Warner,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raw- 
leigh  Warner  of  Winnetka,  Illinois,  to  Mr. 
Clarence  William  Sills,  Jr.,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    Clarence    William    Sills    of    Winnetka. 

Zabriskie-Lippincott.  Miss  Helen  Hyde 
Zabriskie,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Lemaire  Zabriskie  of  New  York,  to  Mr. 
William  Lippincott,  Jr.,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  Lippincott  of  New  York. 


WEDDINGS 

Feb.  1.  Miss  Mary  C.  Willard,  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  T.  Willard  of 
Elizabeth,  New  Jersey,  to  Mr.  Edward  S. 
Atwater,  3rd,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward 
S.  Atwater,  Jr.,  of  Elizabeth;  Elizabeth, 
New  Jersey. 

Feb.  4.  Miss  Jane  Porter  Breed,  daugh- 
ter of  Mrs.  Richard  Edwards  Breed  of 
New  York,  to  Mr.  James  Gordon  Murray, 
son  of  Mrs.  James  B.  Murray  of  Yonkers, 
New  York;  Madison  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Church,  New  York. 

Feb.  8.  Miss  Frances  Tracy  Pennoyer, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Geddes 
Pennoyer  of  Lucust  Valley,  Long  Island, 
to  Mr.  August  Hamilton  Schilling,  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rudolph  Schilling  of  San 
Francisco;  Episcopal  Church  of  St.  John's 
of  Lattingtown,  Locust  Valley,  Long  Island. 


BIRTHS 

De  Clairville,    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Raymond 
(Gwendolyn      K.      Gwynne),      a      daughter. 


Claudette  de  Clairville;   New  York,   Decem- 
ber fifteenth. 

Edwards,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  (Reid 
Grandy),  a  daughter,  Dorothy  Grandy  Ed- 
wards; Greenwich,  Connecticut,  December 
twelfth. 

Foster,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sumner  (Bertha 
Coe),  a  daughter,  Rene  Foster;  Cedar  Rap- 
ids, Iowa. 

Grace,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oliver  (Anne  Chil- 
ton), a  daughter,  Ruth  Elizabeth  Grace; 
New   York,   December  tenth. 

Herndon,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  T.  (Ruth 
Holloway),  a  daughter;   New   York. 

Munroe,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Logan  (Jean 
Martin),  a  daughter;  Cynthia  Logan  Mun- 
roe;  New   York,   December  twenty-second. 

Myers,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Allen  (Julia 
Booth),  a  son;   New   York,  January  third. 

Phelps,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gouverneur  Mor- 
ris, Jr.  (Hester  Gouverneur  Bartol),  a 
daughter,  Hester  Hone  Phelps;  New  York, 
December  eighteenth. 

Sierck,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  W. 
(Phebe  Ann  Steers),  a  son,  Alexander 
Wentworth  Sierck;  New  York,  December 
fifteenth. 

Tenney,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Henry 
(Joan  Lupk),  a  son,  Charles  Henry  Ten- 
ney, Jr.;  New  York,  December  twenty- 
seventh. 

FESTIVALS 

Feb.  19-25  Mardi  Gras;  New  Orleans. 

22  Welsh     Eisteddfod;     San     Fran- 


1  Paintings  by  El  Greco;  Knoedler. 
1  Water    colors    by    Chauncey    F. 

Ryder,  N.  A.;  Grand  Central. 
1   Paintings   by   Harold    Retenberg; 

Babcock. 
1   Landscapes      in      French      Art; 

French   Art. 

1-  2  Watercolors  by  Brooklyn  Artists  ; 
Brooklyn     Museum. 

1-  2  The  Art  of  the  Jeweler;  Metro- 
politan  Museum   of   Art. 

1-  2  Old  Nantucket  Houses,  Water 
colors  by  Edgar  W.  Jenney; 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 

1-  3  Sketches  for  the  Stage  by 
Nicolas  de  Molas;  Knoedler. 

1-  3  Religious  Subjects  anl  Abstrac- 
tions by  Augustus  Vincent  Tack; 
Macbeth. 

1-  5  Paintings  by  Stephan  Hirsch; 
Associated   American   Artists. 

1-  6  French  Painting  from  David  to 
Toulouse-Lautrec;  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art. 

1-  6  Nineteenth-Century  French  Fash- 
ions; Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art. 

1-  8  Vlaminck,  Early  and  Late 
Works;   Lilienfeld. 

1-  8  Water  colors  by  Herbert  B. 
Tschudy;   The  Fifteen. 

1-  8  Flaherty  Photos  and  Films;  Al- 
bright,  Buffalo. 

1-  8  English  and  French  Landscapes 
by  Nineteenth  Century  French 
Painters:     Bignou. 

1-  8  Watercolors  by  Minnie  Mikell; 
Morton. 

1-10  Annual  Exhibition  of  Oils  and 
Water  colors;   Barbizon-Plaza. 


Arriving  in  Honolulu.    Mr.  Campbell  Locke  of  New  York  and  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Dudley 

A.  Coonley,  and  granddaughter,  Carol,  properly  greeted  with  island  pineapple  juice,  as 

well  as  the  traditional  lei.    Mrs.  Coonley  was  returning  from  a  visit  home.    Mr.  Locke 

goes  to  Honolulu  every  year.  Photo:  Alan  Campbell. 


Debutante.  Miss  Ann  Cobb,  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boughton  Cobb  cf 
Cedarhurst,     Long     Island.     ©     Bachrach. 


22-23  Mardi  Gras;  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
23-25  Mardi  Gras;  Mexicali,  Mexico. 

FLOWER  SHOWS 

Mar.    1-  2  Azalea   Trail;    Houston,   Texas. 
17-22  New   York. 
17-22  Boston. 
22-30  St.   Louis. 
23-30  Seattle. 
23-Apr.   5  Chicago. 
24-29  Philadelphia. 

Apr.     5-12  Detroit. 

29-May  4  Oakland,   California. 

GARDEN  PILGRIMAGES 

Mar.    2-23   Pilgrimage  Garden  Club,  Natchez, 
Mississippi. 
20-21   Savannah. 
22-Apr.  6  Natchez  Garden  Club. 

VARIOUS  EXPOSITIONS 

Feb.     4-15  Florida   State   Fair;   Tampa. 

24-Mar.   1   Central   Florida;   Orlando. 
13-23  Orange,    San    Bernandino.    Cali- 
fornia. 
Apr.  14-18  Antiques;    Philadelphia. 

21-27  Modernizing    the    Home;    Grand 
Central  Palace. 

ART  GALLERIES 


Feb. 


1   New    York    Society    of    Ceramic 
Arts;  National  Arts  Club. 


15  Paintings  and  Drawings  by 
Karin  and  Ernst  Van  Leyden; 
Wildenstein. 

15  New  York  Society  of  Ceramic 
Arts;    National   Arts   Club. 

15  Oils  and  Sculpture;  American 
Woman's   Association. 

15  Exhibition  of  the  Society  of 
American  Miniature  Painters; 
Grand  Central. 

16  Works  of  Portinari;  Carnegie 
Institute,   Pittsburgh. 

19  Contemporary  American  Sculp- 
ture, Watercolors,  Drawings  and 
Prints;  Whitney  Museum  of 
Modern  Art. 

21  Paintings  and  Sculpture  from 
England,  Canada  and  America; 
American    British    Art    Center. 

28  Mediaeval  Arms  and  Armor; 
Cloisters. 

28  The  Mediaeval  Knight  and  His 
Fortress;   Cloisters. 

28  Paintings  by  Morris  Davidson; 
Fine   Arts,    San    Diego. 

Mar.  2  Paintings,  Drawings  and 
Prints  by  Goya;  Art  Institute  of 
Chicago. 

2    From    Cezanne    to    Picasso; 
Los  Angeles  County  Museum. 
4   Walter  P.   Chrysler  Jr.   col- 
lection;     Virginia      Museum      of 
Fine  Arts,  Richmond. 


Miss  Joan  Oakey,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Francis  Oakey  of  New  York  and 
Southampton,    Long    Island.   ©    Bachrach. 


l-Mar.  9  Coptic 
Museum. 


art;         Brooklyn 


3-Mar.  1  Paintings  and  Drawings  by 
Saul  Schary;  Perls. 

4-15  Twenty  Years  of  Watercolors; 
Grand    Central. 

4-22  Cartoons  and  original  Draw- 
ings; by  Louis  Raemaekers; 
Grand   Central. 

5-Mar.  2  Japanese  Prints  assembled 
by  Mr.  Judson  D.  Metzgar; 
Los  Angeles  County  Museum. 

6-20  Paintings  by  Manuel  Tolegian; 
Associated   American   Artists. 


New    York    Water 


7-23  Watercolors; 
Color  Club. 

10-22   France,   by   Charles   Hovey    Pop- 
per ;    Fifteen. 


10-22  Paintings    by   Alan    Shaw; 
ton. 


Mor- 


1  l-Mar.    1   Paintings       by 
Lilienfeld. 


Nordfeldt; 


16-Mar.  30  Sixty  Contemporary  Amer- 
can  Paintings;  Detroit  Institute 
of  Art. 

18-Mar.  1  Japanese  still  life  paintings 
on  silk;  by  Yette  Chevalerie; 
Hotel    Gotham., 

21-Mar.  16  Paintings  by  Max  Weber; 
Associated  American  Artists. 

Mar.    4-26  Paintings     by     Richard     Guggen- 
heimer;    Lilienfeld. 

18-Apr.  8  Paintings  by  Thomas  Hart 
Benton;  Associated  American 
Artists. 

23-May  4  Contemporary  American  Oil 
Paintings;       Corcoran       Gallery, 

Washington. 

24-Mar.  8  Paintings  by  George  Re- 
nouard;    Fifteen. 

28-May  1  Walter  P.  Chrysler  Jr.  Col- 
lection; Museum  of  Art,  Phila- 
delphia. 


Debutante.  Miss  Josette  Daly,  daughter 
of  Mrs.  Robert  James  Daly  of  360  East 
Fifty-eighth    Street.    N.    Y.   ©    Bachrach. 


The  Season  on  the  Stage 


Photo:   Lucas   &   Monroe. 

Jane     Cowl,     Peggy     Wood;     John     Van 
Druten's     gay     comedy,     "Old     Acquaint- 
ance"; Morosco. 


For  one  reason  or  another,  and 
nobody  appears  to  know  which,  the 
season  on  the  so-called  "Broadway" 
stage  got  to  a  very  poor  start.  And 
even  by  the  close  of  the  year  it  had 
brought  forth  no  more  than  a  single 
new  play  of  particular  note — "The 
Corn  is  Green". 

This  singularly  moving  drama  of 
life  in  a  Welsh  mining  town  by 
Emlyn  Williams  can  be  counted  on 
to  remain  here  until  the  rhododen- 
drons bloom  again  and  therafter  it 
will  hold  good  for  a  season  or  two 
of  trouping — the  country  over.  Ethel 
Barrymore  will  not  mind  that  a  bit; 
it  is  bred  in  the  bone.  The  daughter 
of  players,  Maurice  Barrymore  and 
the  former  Georgia  Drew,  she  is  the 


granddaughter  of  the  elder  John 
Drew — whose  widow  was  such  a  fine 
actress  in  old  comedy  roles  long 
after  his  passing.  Too  bad  that  she 
could  not  have  lived  to  see  Ethel 
Barrymore  in  "The  Corn  is  Green"; 
it  would  have  warmed  the  cockles  of 
her  heart. 

Of  the  plays  in  the  early  run  of 
novelties,  only  "Johnny  Belinda" 
lived  to  see  1941  and  that  with  no 
benefit  of  S.  R.  O.  sign.  Its  run  of 
four  months  or  so  is  what  is  known 
as  "forced".  This  Elmer  Harris 
drama  has  its  merits — only  the  author 
got  strangely  mixed  in  his  efforts  to 
unite  a  simple  folk  play  and  go 
melodramatic  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  which  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  do. 


Gertrude  Lawrence;  the  novel  Hart-Weill- 

Cershwin    light    musical    play,    "Lady    in 

the   Dark,"   in  which   there  are  numerous 

extraordinary  scenic  effects.  Alvin. 


Richard  Waring,  Ethel  Barrymore;  the  Welsh  mining  town  lad  and  the  schoo! 
teacher  who  redeems  him  in  the  drama  by  Emlyn  Williams,  "The  Corn  is  Green," 
by  all  odds  the  outstanding  new  play  of  the  first  half  of  the  current  season,  National. 


Boris  Marshalov,  Hugh  Marlowe,   Betty  Field;  the  fleeing  Russian  and  the  wander- 
ing young  wedded  couple  in  Elmer  Rice's  interesting  "Flight  to  the  West";  Guild. 


If  the  musical  shows  have  fared 
materially  better,  this  is  partly  for 
the  reason  that  they  have  been,  in 
their  way,  deserving  of  the  greater 
favor.  The  producers  have  taken 
pains.  Without  this  "Panama 
Hattie"  for  one,  would  not  be  where 
it  is;  Buddy  de  Sylva  took  pains 
with  it — as  he  had  done  previously 
with  "Louisiana  Purchase". 

The  pity  is  that  these  pains  do  not 
include  better  music  and  closing  the 
windows  before  so  much  dirt  flies  in. 
Sometimes  the  dirt,  in  this  more 
liberal  age,  can  be  forgiven  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  funny.  But  so  fre- 
quently it  is  just  lugged  in.  Oh,  for 
the  like  of  "The  Geisha"  and  "The 
Runaway  Girl".  They  were  clean, 
they  had  good  music  and  were  funny 
enough  for  those  who  do  not  have 
to  haw-haw  their  heads  off  to  find 
enjoyment  in  comedy  doings  on  the 
stage.  The  haw-hawers  interrupt 
seriously  the  flow  of  "Twelfth 
Night"  and  are  worse  offenders  yet 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House — 
where  they  break  in  on  the  music. 


Phc 
Helen    Craig,    Willard    Parker; 
Harris'      "Johnny      Belinda"; 


Proudly  built  to  be  proudly 


THERE  IS  no  single  attribute  of  a  motor  car  in  which  Cadillac- 
Fleetwoods  do  not  brilliantly  excel.  They  are  the  epitome  of 
beauty,  luxury,  comfort,  safety  and  performance. 

And  this  is  true  because  cars  that  bear  the  Cadillac  crest 
are  considerably  more  than  a  uniquely  fine  means  of  personal 
transportation.  They  are  also  the  complete  expression  of  the 
highest  skill  of  the  ablest  engineers  and  craftsmen  in  the  indus- 
try. No  rigid  restrictions  on  time  and  costs  confine  the  Cadillac 
personnel.  Their  sole  preoccupation  is  with  perfection. 

As  a  result  no  other  motor  cars  are  such  unending  sources 
of  pleasure  and  pride— a  fact  so  widely  conceded  that,  in  the 
field  above  $1,800,  three  out  of  four  are  choosing  Cadillac. 

Your  dealer  will  be  happy  to  put  a  Cadillac-Fleetwood  at 
your  disposal.  Just  tell  him  the  time  and  the  place. 


Cadillac 


GENERAL      MOTORS'      FINEST      CA 


i 


tmt 


PARK  AVE.  «^67*ST. 
New  York. 


OVERLOOKING  THE  OCEAN 


OCEANIC 
VILLAS 


6780  COLLINS  AVE. 

MIAMI  BEACH 

Florida 

APARTMENTS 

FROM  I  TO  6  ROOMS 
BY  THE  DAY  —  WEEK 
—  MONTH  OR  SEASON 

Restricted  Clientele 


OPEN 
ALL 
YEAR 


Calendar  of  Sports 


Practice  with  a  new  custom-made  firearm  in  the  Amarillo  section  of  Texas.  This  is  a 
Hoffman  Arms  type  that  takes  on  personal  interest  in  that  it  is  the  product  of  a  con- 
cern the  owner  of  which  is  a  sportsman  as  well  as  a  cattleman — J.  A.  Hedgecoke.  For 
years  it  has  been  Mr.  Hedgecoke's  ambition  to  inculcate  in  the  heart  of  the  American 
sportsman  appreciation  of  the  idea  of  the  "tailored"  rifle  and  shotgun. 


PORTO   TRAILERS 


MADE  IN  SIZES  FOR  2,  3  and  6  HORSES 

For  complete  catalogue,  with  illustrations  of  new  models,  write 

H.  E.  PLIMPTON  MFG.  CO. 

765  Main  Street  Walpole,  Mass. 


R.  S.  V.  P. 


AT  YOUR  INVITATION  Arts  &  Decoration  com- 
bined with  The  Spur  magazine  will  arrive  at 
your  home  on  the  first  day  of  each  of  the  next 
twelve  months. 

Name     

Street  Address 

or/and   House   Name    

City  or  Post  Office 

ARTS  &  DECORATION  combined  with  THE  SPUR 
1  16  East  1  6th  Street,  New  York  City 

Enclosed  please  find  my  check  for  $3.50 
for  one  year's  subscription. 


DOG  SHOWS 

Feb. 


May 


Balti- 


1   Maryland     Kennel     Club; 
more. 

9  Airedale  Terrier  Club  of  Amer- 
ica;   New   York. 

9  American     Fox     Terrier     Club; 
New  York. 

9  American        Sealyham       Terrier 
Club;    New   York. 

9  Bedlington      Terrier      Club      of 
America;    New   York. 

9  Boston     Terrier     Club    of     New 
York    (License);    New    York. 

9  Cavin  Terrier  Club  of  America; 
New   York. 

9   Dandie     Dinmont     Terrier     Club 
of  America;   New  York. 

9  Irish  Terrier  Club  of  America; 
New  York. 

9  Scottish  Terrier  Club  of 
America;   New  York. 

9  United  States  Kerry  Blue  Ter- 
rier Club;   New  York. 

9  Welsh    Terrier    Club    of    Amer- 
ica,  New  York. 
11-12  Westminster        Kennel        Club; 
New  York. 

15  Greater  Eastern  Indiana  Ken- 
nel Club  (License) ;  Richmond, 
Indiana. 

16  Muncie  Kennel  Club;  Muncie, 
Indiana. 

22-23  Dayton     Kennel     Club;     Dayton, 

Ohio. 
22-23  Eastern    Dog   Club;    Boston. 
23  Ohio   Valley   Beagle    Club;    Cin- 
cinnati. 
23   San    Bernardino    Valley    Kennel 
Club     (License) ;     San     Bernar- 
dino,   California. 
23  Western     Boston     Terrier     Club 

(License);  Chicago. 
27  Genesee     County    Kennel     Club; 
Flint,    Michigan. 
Mar.     1-  2  Detroit   Kennel   Club,    Inc.;    De- 
troit. 
1-  2  Pacific     Coast     Boston 

Club;  Los  Angeles. 
5-  6  Western     Pennsylvania 
Association;    Pittsburgh. 
8  Providence        County 
Club,    Providence. 
8-  9  Western    Reserve    Kennel    Club; 
Cleveland. 
15  Manchester    Kennel    Club; 
Chester,   New  Hampshire. 
15-16  Cincinnati     Kennel     Club; 
cinnati. 

GOLF 

Feb.     1-28  72-hole    Medal     Play     Handicap; 
Nassau,    Bahamas. 
3  St.  Valentine's;  Pinehurst,  North 
Carolina. 
4-12  Bahamas  Amateur  Championship; 

Nassau,    Bahamas. 
10-15  National    Amateur;     St.    Augus- 
tine,   Florida. 
13-20  Professional     Golf     League;     St. 
Petersburg,    Florida. 

17  Seniors   Medal:    Miami, 
17-21    Dixie   Amateur;    Miami, 

GREYHOUND  RACING 

Feb.      1-28  Hollywood,   Florida. 
Miami,    Florida. 
Miami    Beach,    Florida. 
St.    Petersburg,    Florida. 

HORSE  SHOWS 

Feb.   15-16   Palm  Springs,  California. 
Mar.        21    Pinehurst,   North  Carolina. 
27-30   Phoenix,   Arizona. 


3   Mary 
ginia. 


Baldwin ;     Staunton,    Vir- 


Terrier 
Kennel 
Kennel 


Man- 
Cin- 


Florida. 
Florida. 


MOTOR  BOAT  REGATTAS 

Feb.        16  New  Smyrna,   Florida. 
18  Rockledge,  Florida. 
21-22  Palm  Beach,  Florida. 
22  St.  Petersburg,  Florida. 
Mar.    1-  2  Miami,   Florida. 

5  Fort   Myers,   Florida. 
8-  9  St.   Petersburg,  Florida. 
15-16  Lakeland,   Florida. 

MOTOR  BOAT  SHOWS 

Mar.    2-  8  Philadelphia. 

RACING 

Feb.     1-22  Golden  Gate  Turf  Club;  Albany, 
California. 
1-Mar.   15  Oriental  Park,  Havana. 
1-Mar.  2  Phoenix,   Arizona. 
1-  8  Santa    Anita    California. 

31-  1   Hialeah  Park,  Miami. 

Mar.    3-Apr.  10  Tropical         Park;         Coral 

Gables,   Florida. 
May  3   Kentucky   Derby,   Louisville. 

SAILFISHING 

Feb.     1-Mar.   15  Florida  Waters. 

SAILING  REGATTAS 

Feb.  8  Lipton  Cup;   Miami. 

11   Miami  to  Nassau. 
14-15  Governor's   Cup;    Nassau. 
19-23   Sunburn  Dinghy,  Miami. 

22  Biscayne      Bay      Yacht      Club; 
Miami. 

22-26  Midwinter  Regatta;  Los  Angeles. 

23  San   Diego,    California. 
23  Palm  Beach,   Florida. 

Mar.         1  St.  Petersburg,  Havana. 

SNOW  AND  ICE  SPORTS 

Feb.     1-  2  Invitational   "A"  and  "B"  Class 
Ski  Meet.  Downhill  and  Slalom; 
Yosemite  Winter  Club. 
1-  9  Winter  Carnival;  St.  Paul. 
21-22  Queen    of    the    North    Carnival; 
Marquette,  Michigan. 
22  Sun  Valley  Ski  Club   Meet. 
28-Mar.   2  Pacific  Coast  Intercollegiate 
Ski     Union     and     Pacific     Coast 
Conference   Ski   Championships. 
Mar.       15  Sun    Valley    Skating    Club    Car- 
nival  and   Ice   Show. 
20-23  Harriman       Cup       races;       Sun 
Valley. 
30  B.    Charles    Erhman    Giant    Sla- 
lom for  Winter   Club   Members; 
Yosemite  Winter   Club. 
Apr.   12-13  Idaho   junior    ski    championships. 
17-20  Spring  Sports  Meet;  Sun  Valley. 

SPORTSMEN'S  SHOWS 

Feb.   15-23   Grand   Central   Palace. 
Mar.    2-  8  Philadelphia. 
8-16  New  Orleans. 

TENNIS  TOURNAMENTS 

Feb 


Miami 


3-  9   Roney    Plaza    Invitation; 
Beach,    Florida. 
Mar.    3-  8  Invitation;   Jekyll  Island. 
10-15  Crane   Cup;   Jekyll  Island. 

21  Father    and     Son;     Sea    Island, 
Georgia. 
Apr.         28   Spring;  Hot  Springs,  Florida. 
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GANGWAY !  hes  got  a  POLY 


The  ducks  who  can  get  away 
are  few  and  far  between  when 
you're  aiming  with  an  Aero- 
Dyne  Super  Poly-Choke  on  your 
shot  gun.  A  simple  turn  of  the 
adjusting  sleeve  —  and  you  have 
the  right  choke  and  the  right  pat- 
tern to  bring  down  CLEANLY 
not  only  duck,  but  pheasant  .  .  . 
partridge  .  .  .  woodcock  .  .  .  quail  .  .  .  goose  .  .  .  crow  .  . . 
rabbit  .  .  .  squirrel.  And,  at  trap  or  skeet,  Poly-Choke 
also  improves  your  marksmanship  because  it  gives  you 

9  GUNS  IN  1 

You  get  nine  distinct  choke  patterns  on  your  favorite 
single-barrel  shot  gun.  Whether  your  gun's  a  repeater  or 
automatic,  Aero-Dyne  Super  Poly- 
Choke  makes  it  the  proven  superior 
of  nine  separate  guns  with  specially 
fitted  solid  choke  barrels.  In  thou- 
sands of  grueling  pattern  and  pene- 
tration tests,  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  shells  were  fired  from  a  Poly- 
Choke  fitted  standard  shot  gun  with- 
out a  single  blown  pattern! 

AERODYNE  SUPER 

TOLYCHOKE 


THE    POLY-CHOKE    COMPANY 

179   TUNXIS  ST.,  HARTFORD,  CONN.  •  WORKS  AT  TAR  IFF  VI UE,  CONN. 


YOU  MASTER  YOUR  GUN 

With  nine  distinct  choke  patterns  at  your  finger  tips,  you 
get  more  clean  h its,  hardly  any  cripples.  Poly-Choke  makes 
you  master  of  your  gun  in  all  shoot- 
ing situations  say  75,000  enthusias- 
tic owners. 

Send  your  gun  barrel  to  Poly-Choke's 
expert  gunsmiths  for  an  Aero-Dyne 
Super  Poly-Choke  fitting,  and  then  get 
ready  for  more  gun  fun.  Poly-Choke 
enables  you  to  adjust  the  choke  for 
the  shooting  being  done  at  the  mo- 
ment. ..without  using  loose  parts  or  losing  valuable  time  to 
make  the  changeover.  An  enormous  advantage  in  the  field! 

VALUABLE  BOOKLETS . . .  FREE 

Send  coupon  for  free  copies  of  "How  to  Be- 
come A  Better  Wing  Shot"  (1941  edition), 
the  expert-written,  invaluable  aid  to  better 
shooting  .  .  .  and  "When  Is  Sunrise?"  the 
compact,  pocket-size,  handy  reference  which 
every  game  bird  hunter  can  use.  "When  Is 
Sunrise?"  tabulates  sunrises  and  legal  hunt- 
ing hours  for  every  U.  S.  area.  Write  today 
as  supply  of  both  booklets  is  strictly  limited  a  "MUST"  FOR 
and  going  fast.  duck  HUNTGNS 


THIS    FREE    BOOKLET   TELLS    HOW   TO 
MAKE    YOUR    GUN    BEHAVE 


■MAIL  COUPON  TODAY- 


\aw>  ■ 


»<W 


Von  Langerke  &  Antoinc 

Chicago.  III. 
Taggart  Bros. 

Detroit,  Mich. 
Paul  S.  Linforth 

420  Market  St. 

San  Franciaco.  Calif. 


Wirte  Hardware  Co. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Allcock-Laight  &  Westwood.  Ltd. 

Toronto, 

Canada 
Shapleigh  Hardware  Co. 

St  Louis,  Mo. 


M      THE  POLY-CHOKE  COMPANY 
'  179  Tunxis  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Please  send  me  FREE  your  colorful  and  revised  limited 
1941 -edition  book  — "How  to  Become  a  Better  Wing 
Shot"— and  FREE  special  carton  for  shipping  gun  barrel. 
Also  send  FREE  "When  Is  Sunrise?"  which  lists  in  com- 
pact form  sunrises  and  legal  hunting  hours  during  all 
open  seasons  for  hunting  water  fowl  in  the  United  States. 


NAME- 


ADDRESS. 


CITY- 


-STATE- 


BURUMAftf 
PUBLIC  LIBRARY 


completely  equipped   for  all   frequency  modulation   broadcasts. 


Unique  Features 


Audio  Power  Output  available  ex- 
ceeding 50  watts  insures  high  fidelity 
response  from  special  twin  reproduc- 
ers. 

Exclusive  Tone  Blender  provides  in- 
dividual selection  of  Bass  and  Treble 
variations. 

Self-contained  antenna  systems  of  ad- 
vanced design  eliminate  external 
wires. 

Wired  for  Television  sound  and  Fre- 
quency Modulation. 


DELUXE  AUTOMATIC  RECORD 
CHANGER,  t  Plays  15  ten  and 
twelve-inch  records  intermixed,  q  Ex- 
clusive muting  device  for  elimina- 
tion of  objectionable  noises  during 
record  changes.  g  Special  one-ounce 
crystal  pickup  with  permanent  sap- 
phire point  needle  assures  longer  rec- 
ord life.  #  Excellent  home  recordings 
from  radio  and  microphone  with  ex- 
clusive mixing  control  for  simul- 
taneous recordings. 


Instruments 


by 


GENERAL  O  ELECTRIC 


Now  the  most  discriminating  music  lover 
and  furniture  connoisseur  can  enjoy  the 
unlimited  pleasures  afforded  by  these 
superlative  musical  instruments. 

Patine-finish  cabinets  are  by  Baker  Furni- 
ture Company  of  Grand  Rapids,  renowned 
makers  of  authentic  English  and  French 
18th  Century  reproductions. 


the  Chippendale 

THE  MUSAPHONIC  INSTRUMENTS 
ARE  RETAILED  FROM  £50.  UP 
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THESE  DEALERS  WILL  GLADLY  DEMONSTRATE— 


New  York  City 
W".  &  J.  Sloane 
The  Manor  House 

Chicago 

Bissell  and  Wiesert 
Knapp  and  Tubbs 

St.  Louis 

Scrugg-Vandervoort-Barney 

Detroit 

J.  L.  Hudson  Company 


Bridgeport 

Whiting  Radio  Company 

Hartford 

G.  Fox  Company 

Pittsburgh 

Jos.  Home  Co. 

Philadelphia 
Wanamaker's 
Eugene  G.  Wile  Company 


Harrisburg 

Troup  Brothers 

Schenectady 

H.  S.  Barney  Company 

Grand  Rapids 

Baker  Furniture,  Inc. 

Nashua,  N.  H. 

W.  L.  Nutting  Company 


the  Chippendale  Chest 


For  further  information  write: 

GENERAL  |||  ELECTRIC 

Radio  and  Television  Department 
BRIDGEPORT,  CONNECTICUT 


hh.l.i    tioimj    ml     W.    ft    J.    Slsianc 


What  is  your  I.  Q.  P 

Test  your  knowledge This  is  not 

a  game,  but  some  serious  questions  — 


and 
cJjecora  tion 


HOME  STUDY  COURSE 
IN  INTERIOR 
DECORATION 

enables  you  to  answer 
such  questions  and  count- 
less others. 

The  course  consists  of  a 
series  of  thirty  lessons  pro- 
fusely illustrated,  arranged 
and  simplified  from  a  vast 
mass  of  material  assembled 
through  years  of  research. 

By  study  in  your  own 
home,  you  will  learn  the 
various  phases  of  color 
harmony,  design,  arrange- 
ment, textiles,  lighting, 
period  and  modern  styles. 

Learn  to  create  lovely 
rooms  to  reflect  your  per- 
sonality and  taste.  Know 
historical  styles,  present 
day  modifications,  choice 
of  fabrics  and  accessories. 

There  is  a  demand  for  the 
man  or  woman  who  is  a 
trained  interior  decorator. 
A  fascinating  vocation! 


Can  you  — 


1.  Identify  each  of  these  chairs  as  to  period  and 
country? 

2.  Choose  the  correct  room  in  the  house  for  each? 

3.  Tell  which  could  be  used  together  in  the  same 
room? 

4.  Select  the  furnishings  and  accessories  to  har- 
monize with  them? 

5.  Take  any  one  as  a  nucleus  and  create  a  charm- 
ing room  around  it? 

Wouldn't  you  like  to  know  the  answers  to  these  questions  and 
the  hundreds  of  others  that  come  up  every  day? 

You  would  not  expect  to  derive  the  fullest  enjoyment  from  a 
great  symphony,  or  an  old  master,  without  knowing  something  of 
the  motifs  behind  the  finished  work. 

To  appreciate  a  symphony,  you  must  know  something  about  sym- 
phonic form,  something  about  the  composer,  his  times,  his  per- 
sonality, his  technique,  his  underlying  theme. 

To  enjoy  the  full  measure  of  the  beauty  of  a  great  work  of  art, 
you  must  know  something  of  the  general  school  that  influenced  the 
artist,  something  about  the  work  of  his  contemporaries,  something 
about  form,  color  treatment. 

The  same  is  true  of  furniture.  No  matter  how  many  fine  and  costly 
pieces  you  may  examine,  or  own,  you  can  never  hope  to  appreciate 
them  intelligently  until  you  know  something  of  their  background. 

But  of  more  importance  is  the  great  personal  satisfaction  a  thor- 
ough knoAvledge  of  the  subject  will  bring  you,  a  subject  which  is 
constantly  by  your  side.  Wherever  you  turn,  there  are  beautiful  in- 
teriors offering  themselves  for  your  enjoyment.  The  lines  of  a  chair, 
the  detail  of  its  carving,  the  scenes  its  historical  background  call  to 
your  imagination,  provide  a  fascination  which  will  never  allow  you 
a  moment  of  boredom. 

But  aside  from  the  cultural  aspects,  such  knowledge  has  immense 
practical  value.  It  enables  you  to  create  a  beautiful  home  for  your- 
self, to  buy  wisely,  choosing  furnishings  which  will  never  be  "out  of 
style."  And  should  you  ever  desire  it,  you  will  find  the  door  open  to 
a  delightful  career.  Here  is  an  ideal  outlet  for  your  artistic  talents, 
and  a  fascinating  path  to  financial  independence. 


You  will  be  on 
your  way  to  a  per- 
fect score  if  you 
mail  the  coupon 
below ! 


Clip  coupon  at  right  and  mail 
it  today!  As  soon  as  it  reaches 
us  we  will  send  you  our  free 
booklet  describing  the  course 
in  detail.  You  incur  no  obli- 
gation  whatsoever. 

MAIL  THE  COUPON  NOW 


Arts  and  Decoration  Home  Study  Course 

in  Interior  Decoration, 
116  East  16th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  youT  free  booklet  describing  your  Home  Study 
Course  in  Interior  Decoration. 


Name 


Address   

A  &  D  Feb.  1941 


In  writing  advertisers  please  mention  ARTS   &  DECORATION    Combined  with   THE   SPUR 
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in   the   Golden   State 


IT  was  natural  enough  that  so  many  of  those  who  found  Cali- 
fornia the  land  of  heart's  desire,  and  accordingly  established 
permanent  dwelling  places  there,  should  yield  to  the  tempta- 
tion to  fall  in  with  the  Spanish  architectural  tradition  in  that 
part  of  this  land.     Did  it  not  "belong"? 

Yes,  it  did— decidedly.  Not  exclusively,  nevertheless.  Thus 
it  has  come  about  that,  with  the  passing  of  the  years,  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  departing  from  local  tradition  and  ven- 
tures into  architectural  styles  harking  back  to  Italy,  to  France, 
to  England,  and  so  on.  The  result  is  pleasing  variety,  rather 
than  incongruity. 

Certainly  the  English  country  house  designed  by  Wallace  Neff 
for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Miller  in  the  Bel  Air  region  of  the 
Golden  State  seems  quite  at  home  among  the  ancient  sycamores 
and  gnarled  live  oaks  that  are  the  glory  of  hillsides  and  of  can- 
yons running  back  into  the  mountains  making  up  the  Santa 
Monica  range.  A  grand  country  this— and  small  wonder  it  is, 
in  the  circumstances,  that  not  a  few  wealthy  folk  have  established 
estates  there. 

In  the  case  of  Mr.  Miller's  choice  of  style  the  question  of  sen- 
timent was  the  decisive  factor.  For  his  inspiration  was  a  house 
he  had  lived  in  when  he  was  in  England— where  he  has  spent 
most  of  his  years— and  liked  so  well  that  he,  frankly,  wanted  one 
in  California  somewhat  similar  to  it.  This  he  has.  In  one 
ornamental  detail  the  house  is  actually  tied  with  England;  the 
crowned  and  crested  lighting  devices  at  the  front  entrance  once 
served  as  lamps  on  one  of  Queen  Victoria's  carriages.  They  are 
eye-appealing,  like  the  copper  weather  vane— bearing  the  date 
of  1691. 

The  realization,  architecturally,  is  quite  as  fine  as  the  inspira- 
tion. This  is,  as  it  was  intended  to  be,  an  English  country 
house  in  a  California  environment.  It  satisfies,  even  enchants, 
the  eye  architecturally;  it  has  character  not  fully  expressed  by 
that  rather  over-worked  word,  atmosphere;  it  is  distinctly  liv- 
able—and that  is  everything. 

The  marked  charm  of  the  exterior  is  carried  indoors;  every- 
where there  is  the  English  air  of  ease  and  comfort  going  hand 
in  hand  with  luxury  in  the  home.  In  accordance  with  time- 
honored  custom  there  is,  of  course,  a  great  deal  of  woodwork 
in  the  house  and  this  is  superb.  For  the  antique  furniture 
pieces  and  the  fine  tapestries  it  is  also  the  perfect  foil. 

The  lounge,  with  its  large  fireplace,  is  the  favorite  gathering 
place.  Here  Paul  Granard's  attractive  mantelpiece  treatment 
focusses  immediate  attention  and  then— the  marvelous  array 
of  Ridgeway  platters  depicting  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  Cromwell 
Dismissing  Parliament,  Bishops  in  the  Tower,  Death  of  Nelson, 


Paul   Granard  decorator 
Woodwork  in  the  library,  as  in  the  other  main  rooms,  is 
superb.    With  the  antique  furniture  for  which  it  forms  the 
background,    it   bespeaks   English   solidity   of   comfort. 


By  Martha  B.  Darbyshire 


Inspiration  for  the  home  of  George  Miller  in  the  Bel  Air 
section  of  California  was  found  in  a  house  occupied  by  him 
in  the  course  of  the  many  years  he  lived  in  England.  This 
is   the  rear   of   the   house,   with   facilities    for   barbecuing. 
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dgeway  platters  and  plates  and  other  rare  pieces  embel 
>h  the  mantelpiece  in  the  lounge,  the  main  living  room 


This  fine  old  tapestry  is  a  greatly  treasured  decorative  fea- 
ture  of   the   spacious    dining   room   of    the   Miller   house. 


The   entrance   court,   which   follows   appropriately  i 
English  idea  of  privacy,  offers  ample  room  for  parkii 


Interviews  of  Bruce  and  King  Alfred  as 
a  Minstrel.  These  in  the  company  of 
four  Ridgeway  plates  with  scenes  of  the 
signing  of  the  Magna  Carta,  a  rare  pair 
of  Lowestoft  plates  with  the  royal  coat- 
of-arms  in  enamel,  an  early  Staffordshire 
mug  bearing  the  crest  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  a  very  choice  Wedgwood  pitcher, 
a  set  of  pewter  measures  and  an  ancient 
spirits  mug.  Mrs.  Miller  is  an  enthusi- 
astic collector  of  old  Staffordshire,  this 
hobby  sharing  interest  with  her  love  of 
gardens  and  flowers. 

Mr.  Miller,  since  his  retirement,  has 
continued  making  horses  and  golf  his  pet 
diversions.  An  ardent  horseman,  he  has 
played  polo  a  great  deal;  but  now  con- 
fines himself  for  the  most  part  to  riding 
every  day  with  his  young  daughter— al- 
ready an  expert  in  the  saddle.  For  many 
years,  beginning  in  England,  he  has  been 
assembling  a  collection  of  bridles  that 
is  now  probably  the  finest  on  the  West 
Coast.  Eastern  collectors  who  come  to 
California  for  a  visit  are  always  eager 
to  see  it.  Ample  provision  for  this  un- 
commonly interesting  collection  was,  of 
course,  made  when  the  house  was 
planned. 

In  the  rear  of  the  house  there  is  rather 
more  than  the  usual  recognition  of  the 
present  day  fondness  for  cooking  an  eve- 
ning meal  in  the  open.  The  provision 
is  of  barbecue  proportions.  On  this 
part  of  the  Miller  place,  too,  is  a  hitch- 
ing rack  convenient  to  the  bridle  path. 
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There  is  a  special  place  in  the  house  for 
Mr.  Miller's  collection  of  bridles,  made 
when  he  lived  in  England  and  the  finest 
on  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  ones  shown 
here  are,  left  to  right,  Westmoreland, 
Cumberland  Yeomanry  and  King's  Horse. 

At  the  bridle  path  hitching  rack.    Mr. 

Miller,    an    ardent    horseman    who    has 

played   polo   a   great   deal,   rides   every 

day  with  his  young  daughter. 
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Photo:  Padilla  Studos.     Others  Maynard  L.  Parker. 


In  all  its  exterior  aspects  this  house  is  admirable  English 
expression    for    a    wooded    stretch    of    California    country. 

The   master  bedroom.    The  handsome  oak  linen-fold  beds 

have  spreads  of  hand-quilted  yellow  linen  bound  with  red 

linen.    All  the  accessories  are  old. 
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Wings  Over  ice 


By  Belmont  Hart 


OOMEHOW  the  thrill  of  speed  seems  all  the  more  exhilarat- 
ing when  you  are  yachting  on  the  ice  as  a  winter  change  from 
summer  water.  Very  likely  this  is  because  the  boat  is  so 
close  to  the  ice  over  which  you  are  speeding  on  sharp  hissing 
blades— with  the  powdered  ice  flying  back  and  making  your 
face  tingle. 

You  turn  quickly  in  the  wind  and  up  you  go  at  an  almost 
terrifying  angle.  Or  out  you  spill;  but  no  great  matter,  as 
the  ice  is  not  far  below.  Again,  a  stretch  of  open  water  ap- 
pears suddenly.  All  right  with  you;  over  to  the  other  side 
of  it  you  skim  safely.  At  fifty  miles  an  hour  your  craft  can 
take  astonishingly  broad  jumps. 

Years  ago,  on  Lake  Mendota  at  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, I  learned  to  welcome  such  an  unfrozen  stretch  of  water 
as  a  part  of  the  fun.  Even  then  ice-boating  had  become  a 
fixed  sport  out  there  and  you  saw  racing  of  importance  on 
the  infinitely  vaster  reaches  of  up-State  Lake  Winnebago. 

Those  were  the  days  when,  in  the  Badger  State,  a  young 
chap  inclined  to  solitude  and  figuring  out  things  all  by  him- 
self, was  tinkering  with  an  ice  boat.  Into  it  he  managed 
to  get  a  motor— which  worked  finally  and  at  the  take-off 
soared  several  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ice.  He  was  known 
as  "Slim"— by  which  it  may  be  gathered  that  this  was  the 
Lindbergh  destined  to  fly  the  Atlantic  alone  and  turn  up 
at  Le  Bourget  field  as  coolly  as  if  nothing  particular  had 
happened.  (Continued  on  page  45) 
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Underwood  &  Underwood 


turn  about   in   the  wind  and  up 
go  at  an  almost  terrifying  angle." 


ting  the  starter's   gun   for  a   brisk 
in     the     New     York     region. 


^>  hissing   blades    speeding   on    the 
uvsbury     River     in     New     Jersey. 


WESTMINSTER 
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JL  HOSE  who  record  shifting  trends  in  the 
American  fashions  will  have  much  to  report 
for  1941.  Already  they  are  noting  the  efforts 
being  made  in  this  country  to  establish  its  own 
style  center  as  a  result  of  the  war's  effect  on 
the  European  one  on  which  couturiers  and 
tailors  relied  so  heavily.  And  it  seems  safe  to 
predict  that  whatever  comes  out  of  this  will  be 
influenced  by  the  different  tempo  in  which 
we  are  living,  a  tempo  accelerated  by  the 
epoch-making  events  going  on  in  the  world. 

Thus  it  seems  unusually  fitting  that  1941 
should  see  the  Westminster  Kennel  Club,  the 
oldest  of  the  country's  show-giving  organiza- 
tions, stepping  out  at  a  more  rapid  pace  and 
in  new  garb  for  its  annual  appearance  in 
Madison  Square  Garden  this  month.  It,  too, 
is  keeping  step  with  the  times  and  only  those 
who  are  familiar  with  the  long  history  and 
the  innate  conservatism  of  the  club  sense  just 
how  drastic  this  new  departure  is.  It  is  almost 
as  though  Eustace  Tilly  were  to  discard  his 
Victorian  garb,  topper  and  monocle  and  come 
dashing  along  in  a  business  suit. 

For  the  first  time  in  its  history  the  pace  of 
the  great  dog  show  will  be  accelerated  to  fit 
it  into  two  days.  It  will  restrict  its  entries, 
except  for  puppies,  to  dogs  that  have  had  pre- 
vious show  experience  and  proved  themselves 
at  least  good  enough  to  have  gained  a  third- 
place  ribbon  at  some  previous  A.K.C.  cham- 
pionship exhibition.  And  for  those  who  want 
to  be  sure  of  a  vantage  point  from  which  to 
witness  the  colorful  spectacle  which  the  judg- 
ing always  provides,  there  will  be  reserved 
seats  on  either  side  of  the  main  arena.  Hither- 
to the  only  reservations  at  the  Westminster 
Dog  Show  have  been  in  the  boxes. 


Just  how  radical  all  this  is  becomes  appar- 
ent when  one  looks  back  over  the  nearly  sev- 
enty years  of  Westminster  history  and  the 
records  of  the  sixty-four  preceding  shows  it 
has  given.  Only  twice  before  has  the  duration 
of  the  show  been  changed— in  1878,  the  second 
year,  when  it  was  lengthened  from  three  days 
to  four,  and  in  1921,  when  it  was  changed 
back  from  four  to  the  original  three. 

It  was  in  the  early  70's  that  the  Westminster 
Breeding  Association  was  formed  by  a  group 
of  sportsmen  who  wanted  to  encourage  the 
development  of  shooting  dogs,  especially 
pointers,  in  this  country  and  it  was  not  until 
after  its  first  show,  in  1877,  that  the  name  was 
changed  to  its  present  form,  the  Westminster 
Kennel  Club.  At  that  time  dog  shows  were 
just  starting  in  this  country.  A  successful 
one  was  held  in  connection  with  the  Centen- 
nial Exposition  in  Philadelphia  in  1876  and 
some  other  cities  tried  shows  which  met  with 
good  response  from  the  dog-loving  public. 

A  number  of  the  Westminster  members 
were  convinced  that  New  York  would  support 
a  show.  In  this  original  group  were  George 
De  Forest  Grant,  Dr.  W.  Seward  Webb,  Wil- 
liam E.  Tileston  and  Edward  H.  Dixon. 
When  it  came  to  staging  the  show  they  were 
joined  by  Colonel  LeGrand  B.  Cannon,  Gen- 
eral Alexander  S.  Webb,  William  F.  Morgan, 
Frederick  Barnard,  Louis  B.  Wright  and  Ed- 
mund C.  Stanton,  all  prominent  New  Yorkers 
of  their  day  and  all  bound  in  the  common 
desire  to  see  a  greater  interest  in  pure-bred 
dogs. 

It  was  hard  in  those  days  to  find  anybody 
with  practical  experience  in  running  dog 
shows.    So   this  group   sent   to   England   for 


By  Arthur  Roland 
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Hounds  are  always  a  fine  feature  of  the  Westminster  Dog  Show.    These,  out  after  wily  Reynard  in  the 
Essex  Fox  Hounds  country  of  New  Jersey,  are  part  of  the  fifty  couples  in  a  pack  of  especial  importance. 


Photo:  William   Fox. 
All  agog  are  myriad  dog  enthusiasts  when  that  grand  climax,  judging  for  the 
best  of  show  award,  is  in  progress  in  the  arena  of  Madison  Square  Garden. 


Charles  Lincoln— who,  as  a  young  man,  had  been  secretary  of 
one  of  the  world's  first  dog  shows,  that  held  at  Darlington,  and 
who  subsequently  had  been  successful  in  staging  both  horse 
and  dog  exhibitions.  He  brought  from  England  not  only  prac- 
tical knowledge  but  a  rare  personality  that  won  him  the  support 
of  American  dog  owners.  So  true  was  this  that  after  his  untimely 
death  in  1884  it  was  written  of  him  that  he  had  in  his  lifetime 
done  "more  than  any  one  man  or  body  of  men  to  build  up  the 
general  interest  in  bench  shows  throughout  this  country." 

One  of  the  most  important  things  Mr.  Lincoln  did  during 
his  eight  years  with  the  club  was  to  school  in  his  ideals  and 
methods  James  Mortimer— who,  with  the  enthusiastic  backing 
of  the  early  Westminster  members,  added  tremendously  to  the 
show's  prestige  during  the  thirty-one  years  he  held  the  show  sup- 
erintendency.  When  Mr.  Mortimer  died  he  was  succeeded  in 
1916  by  George  W.  Gall,  on  whose  death  in  1927  the  show  sup- 
erintendency  passed  to  George  Foley— who  again  is  running  it 
this  year.  Thus,  with  a  record  of  five  superintendents  in  sixty- 
five  years,  it  can  be  seen  that  in  this  department,  too,  the  West- 
minster is  not  given  to  making  changes.  Only  death  terminated 
their  tenure  of  office. 
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THE  ART  OF 

OUR  TIME 
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By  Burton  Stillman 


lS  a  rule  the  Americans  who  have  assembled  art 
collections  of  high  rank  have  begun  their  acquiring 
when  they  were  fairly  well  along  in  life.  The  im- 
pulse was  prone  to  come  with  maturity.  To  this 
rule  Walter  P.  Chrysler  Jr.  whose  collection  is  now 
being  shown  for  the  first  time  virtually  in  its  entirety 
at  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Richmond,  is  a 
notable  exception. 

Mr.  Chrysler  began  to  satisfy  his  longing  for  con- 
temporary art  when  he  was  a  schoolboy.  Began— 
and  ended  for  the  nonce;  one  might  say.  For  the 
little  Renoir  to  purchase  which  he  had  saved  his 
pocket  money  long  and  patiently  and  so  proudly 
hung  on  his  wall  was  a  wreck  when  he  returned 
to  the  school  after  his  holiday.  The  housemaster 
had  wrecked  it  because  it  was  a  nude.  And  such 
survival  of  old  prejudice  not  so  many  years  ago; 
this  enthusiast  is  still  in  the  young  man  class. 

Since  that  episode,  disheartening  only  temporarily, 
Mr.  Chrysler  has  been  quietly  and  consistently 
gathering— at  a  decidedly  increased  tempo  in  the 
past  two  years— until  his  accumulation  has  attained 
an  importance  emphasized  by  the  circumstance  that 
Virginia's  museum  is  giving  its  entire  gallery  space 
to  it  for  seven  weeks  on  end.  With  the  big  Phila- 
delphia Museum  to  house  it  nearly  as  long  a  little 
later  in  the  year. 

In  general  this  collection  is  contemporary  Euro- 
pean, with  particular  stress  laid  on  French  painting, 
Picasso,  who  at  last  accounts  was  in  Paris,  is  earlier 
art.     Goya    is    represented    by    "La    Marchesa    de 

(Continued  on   fage  44) 
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"Les  Chrysanthemes,"  an  early  work  of  Pablo  Picasso. 
This  artist  is  represented  by  about  ninety  works  in  the 
Walter  P.  Chrysler  Jr.  collection,  constituting  the  finest 
group  in  this  country;  perhaps  the  world's  most  notable  one. 

"La  Cavaliere,"  by  Edouard  Manet.  One  of  the  outstanding 
oils  on  canvas  in  the  collection,  it  was  painted  about  1867. 

"Lorette  VII,"  by  Henri  Matisse;  dated  1916.  Mr.  Chrysler 
has  several   of   Matisse's   best  oils   and  a   dozen   drawings. 

"Danseuse  aux  Bouquets,"  by  Edgar  Degas,  an  oil  on 
canvas  of  the  early  nineties   and  thus  of  his   later  period. 

"Vue  de  Londres,"  by  Andre  Derain,  a  characteristic  oil 
on   canvas   done   to   the  early   part  of   the   present   century. 


Flashing  Fish  of  the 
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By  Curtiss  Buttolph 


ORE  and  more  as  the  years  have  gone  by  a  long  stretch  of 
that  mighty  river  of  the  Atlantic,  the  Gulf  Stream,  has  become 
the  happy  hunting  ground  of  the  sportsman  in  quest  of  game  fish 
at  this  time  of  year.  And  with  good  reason.  Where,  color-defined, 
it  pursues  its  course  to  northward  between  the  coast  of  Southern 
Florida  and  the  westernmost  islands  of  the  vast  Bahamas  group 
it  runs  so  close  to  shore  that  the  angler  may  cross  the  "cold  wall" 
to  it  by  motor  boat  in  the  proverbial  jiffy.  Nature  has  not  worked 
out  an  eternally-stocked  fishing  ground  any  better  for  the  sports- 
man faring  forth  from  the  snow  and  ice  conditions  of  the  North. 
The  waters  off  Palm  Beach  and  Miami  take  top  rank  in  the 
world. 

Many  a  man  with  this  particular  sport  his  pet  hobby  makes  it 
a  point  to  go  down  regularly  to  Florida  or  Cat  Cay  for  the  fishing 
and  nothing  else.  During  a  week  or  more  he  fairly  haunts  the 
Gulf  Stream,  and  it  is  not  unusual  for  him  to  leave  home  with 
rod  and  reel  equipment  costing  one  hundred  dollars  and  upward. 
Not  to  mention,  in  not  so  exceptional  cases,  sending  down  ahead 
of  him  an  especially  constructed  motor  fishing  boat.  There  is 
constant,  and  increasing,  demand  for  such  craft  as  they  are  serv- 
iceable for  Northern  waters  in  summer. 

But  there  is  no  need  of  having  one's  own  motor  boat  for  Gulf 
Stream  purpose.  One  has  only  to  walk  along  the  water  front  of 
Miami  to  see  for  himself  that  motor  boats  for  daily  hire  or  for 
charter  have  become  a  veritable  business.  And  when  there  is  a 
brave  array  of  them  starting  out— say,  at  the  opening  of  the  big 
annual  fishing  tournament,  the  spectacle  is  a  great  sight. 

It  is  "sails"  this  month,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  fish 
sought  by  the  true  sportsman.  For  it  is  a  great  art  to  hook  and 
bring  in  this  surface-feeder  with  extremely  high  jumping  capacity 
when  man  has  seemingly  got  the  better  of  it.  The  "sport  of 
Presidents"  it  has  been  dubbed,  one  after  another  of  the  occu- 
pants of  the  White  House  having  gone  in  for  it  off  Palm  Beach. 
And  only  last  month  the  son  of  one  of  them,  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt Jr.  distinguished  himself  by  landing,  off  Stuart,  one  of  these 
hard  fighters  just  half  an  inch  short  of  the  twelve-foot  require- 
ment of  the  gold-button  class  of  the  Palm  Beach  Sailfish  Club. 
The  Atlantic  species  differs  somewhat  from  the  one  frequenting 
the  waters  of  Lower  California  (Continued  on  page  45) 


A  school  of  mullet  in  the  clear  waters  of  a  sea  garden  is  a  beautiful  sight. 
For  that  "offspring  of  the  rainbow,"  the  dolphin,  it  is  prime  food.  The  spotted 
weakfish  and  the  channel  bass  like  it,  too.  The  angler  uses  the  mullet  for  bait. 


Sailfish  "walking  the  water."    Hooked; 
but  all  set  for  a  terrific  fight  for  life. 


Photo:   Underwood  &  Underwood 
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.N  modern  equitation  riding  is  usually  taught  in  two 
successive  stages,  the  passive  and  the  active.  In  the  passive 
stage  all  efforts  should  be  concentrated  on  acquiring  a  firm 
and  independent  seat.  When  this  has  been  successfully 
achieved  the  rider  is  then  taught  to  ride  actively,  that  is  to 
say,  to  control  his  horse  and  make  it  definitely  do  what  he 
wants  at  all  times.  While  in  the  passive  stage,  however,  the 
rider  should  not  be  expected  to  show  anything  beyond  the 
barest  minimum  of  control;  no  more  than  is  necessary  to 
steer  a  horse  round  a  riding  school,  or  at  a  jump.  He  must 
be  mounted,  accordingly,  on  a  quiet  and  willing  animal. 

At  the  end  of  the  passive  stage  the  rider  should  be  able 
to  sit  a  horse  easily  and  comfortably,  going  freely  at  all  kinds 
of  obstacles  at  different  paces  without  stirrups  or  reins  and 
in  good  style.  The  horse  at  this  stage  is  one  that  does  not 
require  horsemanship  as  it  is  generally  understood,  and  the 
rider  is  simply  expected  to  follow  its  movements  wherever 
it  goes. 

The  reason  for  insisting  on  these  two  stages  is  to  ensure 
steady  progression,  and  never  to  ask  of  the  rider  what  he  is 
incapable  or  only  partially  capable  of  doing. 

Those  who  can  remember  being  made  to  jump  a  small 
ditch  or  a  hurdle  during  one  of  their  first  rides,  knowing 
they  had  not  the  smallest  control  of  the  horse  or  the  power 
to  stick  on,  the  terror  they  were  filled  with  at  the  time  and 
the  curious  twisted  positions  they  adopted  to  delay  their 
fall  will  fully  understand  this. 

If  riding  is  taught  properly  there  should  be  no  reason  for 
fear,  as  no  one  is  asked  to  do  what  he  has  not  been  well 
prepared  for.  In  any  case,  fear  is  definitely  bad  for  riding; 
not  only  does  it  cause  loss  of  muscular  control,  but  also  lack 
of  confidence— which  is  speedily  transmitted  to  the  horse. 
Bad  riding,  and  ugly  positions  in  the  saddle,  will  then  be  the 
least  results. 

Apart  from  the  question  of  fear,  no  one  should  be  asked, 
or  even  allowed,  to  ride  difficult  horses  or  start  active  riding 
before  they  are  ready  to  do  so,  because  they  are  liable  to 
strain  and  they  will  be  compelled  to  make  the  most  violent 
exertions  to  do  what  they  want,  which  again  results  in  ugly 
positions. 

For  any  one  to  have  a  good  seat  they  must  not  only  be 
able  to  ride  well,  but  look  as  though  they  can  ride  well. 
For  instance,  a  man  may  stick  his  legs  forward,  his  toes  down 
and  "hail  a  cab"  with  his  right  hand,  though  quite  success- 
fully negotiating  his  fences  at  the  same  time,  but  he  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  a  good  seat.  No  one  would  want  him 
held  up  as  a  pattern. 

Contrary  to  military  ideas  of  a  generation  ago,  the  back 
must  never  be  hollowed.  However  smart  this  over-erect  posi- 
tion may  at  first  appear,  the  fact  remains  that  if  the  back  is 
hollowed  the  rider  cannot  sit  properly  in  the  saddle,  that  is 
to  say  with  his  seat  underneath  him.  By  adopting  this  un- 
natural style  he  is  forced  to  ride  on  his  fork.  There  would 
be  no  objection  to  his  riding  in  this  way  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  in  so  doing  the  rider  automatically  loses  a  great 
part  of  the  strength  of  his  legs  and  therefore  also  his  balance. 
Any  seat,  therefore,  that  starts  off  by  not  sitting  correctly 
in  the  saddle  is  meeting  trouble  half-way,  and  should  be 


Illustrating  the  correct  body  position  as  the  horse  rises  to  the  fence.   The  rider, 
observe    especially,    is   more   forward   than   at   any   other   point   of    the   jump. 
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strongly    avoided    by    riders    from    the    beginning. 

To  get  the  correct  seat  and  position  of  the  legs 
sit  comfortably  in  the  saddle  with  the  seat  under- 
neath the  body  and  the  back  slightly  rounded. 
Stretch  the  legs  down  straight  as  far  as  they  will  go 
and  pause.  Now  roll  the  knees  into  the  horse,  grip- 
ping with  the  knee  and  thigh  at  the  same  time.  If 
this  movement  has  been  correctly  done  two  things 
should  have  happened.  One,  the  knees  instead  of 
being  straight  beneath  the  rider  become  raised  up, 
giving  the  upper  part  of  the  leg  the  correct  appear- 
ance in  the  saddle.  Secondly,  the  fleshy  part  of  the 
thigh  instead  of  being  against  the  horse  and  so  im- 
peding the  knee  grip  becomes  left  behind  leaving  the 
flat  part  there  instead. 

Now  close  the  lower  part  of  the  legs  to  the  horse's 
sides,  drawing  them  back  slightly  to  do  so.  Turn  the 
toes  up  as  much  as  possible  and  out  to  an  angle  of 
not  more  than  45°.  To  keep  this  position  is  a  diffi- 
cult matter  for  the  beginner,  but  if  the  stirrups  have 
been  carefully  adjusted  beforehand  to  the  correct 
length,  or  even  a  hole  shorter  for  extra  support,  it 
will  soon  come  to  him. 

The  position  can  be  checked  by  the  rider  glancing 
•down  without  bending  forward,  when  he  should  just 
be  able  to  see  the  tip  of  his  toes  over  his  knees.  The 
beginner  will,  of  course,  instantly  lose  this  posi- 
tion as  soon  as  the  horse  moves;  his  toes  will  turn 
•down,  his  knees  out,  and  the  fleshy  part  of  the  thigh 
again  prevent  the  proper  grip,  but  with  constant 
practice  and  the  above  picture  in  mind  it  will  gradu- 
ally become  almost  second  nature. 

The  whole  position  is  a  natural  one  which  en- 
courages the  greatest  grip  combined  with  free  use 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  legs.  The  toes  should  be 
raised  as,  apart  from  appearance,  this  action  braces 
the  muscles  of  the  calf  and  helps  the  rider  to  grip 
properly.  The  grip  extends  in  practice  from  as  high 
as  possible  inside  the  thigh  to  the  knee,  and  except 
when  the  lower  legs  are  applied  to  give  the  aids  to 
the  horse,  to  about  half-way  down  the  inside  of  the 
lower  leg. 

The  rider  must  first  have  complete  control  over 
himself  before  he  can  control  the  horse.  The  seat  is, 
therefore,  the  foundation  of  horsemanship.  When 
trotting,  the  rider  can  rise  in  the  stirrups  or  sit  down 
in  the  saddle  and  keep  the  position  outlined  above. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  sit  down  when  likely  to  jump, 
turn  or  do  anything  where  the  rider  needs  his  full 
powers  to  control  the  horse.  Otherwise  it  is  much 
more  comfortable  to  rise  in  the  saddle  at  the  trot. 
When  rising  in  the  stirrups,  the  rider  rises  as  each 
near  fore  or  each  off  fore  comes  to  the  ground. 
After  very  short  practice  this  becomes  natural  and 
automatic.  He  must  lean  the  body  over  the  hands, 
allowing  it  to  rise  with  the  horse's  action  rather  than 
make  anv  violent  movements  on  his  own  account. 
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Mrs.  Kenneth  B.  Schley  and  her  husband,  M.  F.  H.  of  the  Essex  Fox  Hounds,  lead  the  field  c 
Far  Hills  estate.     Following  them  are  Mrs.  Jane  Fowler  Bassett  and  Mr.  Kenneth  B.  Sch 


In  this  high  goal  polo  playing  on  the  fine  field  at  Port  Washington,  on  the  North  Shoi 
Island,   the  forward   rider  has   a   particularly  good   seat.    Note  the  easy   position    of   this 
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JL  HERE  has  always  been  a  large  group 
in  this  country  who  think  of  silver  in  terms 
of  the  old  English  silversmiths.  Not  many 
of  us  are  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to 
acquire  original  pieces;  but  there  are 
enough  fine  reproductions  to  satisfy  the 
most  fastidious,  including  pieces  whose 
unique  background  gives  them  an  added 
value  of  romance.  I  refer  to  a  limited 
group,  the  originals  of  which  are  in  mu- 
seums or  in  important  private  collections 
and  which  are  literally  priceless,  since 
many  could  not  be  purchased  for  any  sum. 
One  of  the  interesting  members  of  this 
group  is  a  replica  of  the  earliest  known 
coffee  pot,  made  in  1670  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  Although  coffee  had  been 
known  in  England  for  some  little  time,  it 
is  probable  that  flagons  were  used  before 
this;  for  the  (Continued  on  page  52) 


WITH     A     PAST 


By  Marion  Burgess 


Replica  of  a  Charles  II  flagon,  whose  wide  base  makes  it  virtually  untippable. 
The    interior    has    been    adapted    to    make    it    a    handsome    cocktail    shaker. 


Biscuit  box  owned  by  Lord  Nelson  and  used 
by  him  aboard  his  famous  ship,  the  Victory. 

The   Fire   of  London   jug,   a  ewer  made   to 
commemorate  the  great  conflagration  of  1666. 

The  original  of  this  ink  stand,  made  in  1682, 
is  now  the  property  of  10  Downing  Street. 

This  little  Charles  II  pot  is  a  copy  of  the 
first    known    coffee    pot    made    in    England. 
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IDDEN  away  among  the  rolling  hills  of  Albermarle  County  in  Virginia,  a  brick 
house  had  stood  for  well  over  a  century  and  three-quarters.  In  recent  years  it  had 
been  all  but  unknown.  And  then— salvation  came  to  it  as  the  result  of  a  long  search 
for  an  old  place  on  the  part  of  a  family  with  definite  ideas  as  to  the  sort  of  home  best 
meeting  its  requirements  as  a  refuge  from  the  strain  of  a  large  city  and  its  ideal  of  a 
wholesome  environment  for  growing  children. 

It  was  just  as  the  search  was  about  to  be  abandoned  that  "Glen  Echo,"  not  far 
from  Charlottesville,  was  suggested  as  a  last  chance.  The  house  was  inaccessible  by 
car;  thus  the  last  mile  or  so  in  from  the  road  had  to  be  covered  on  foot.  The  farm 
was,  naturally,  found  to  be  badly  run  down;  the  house  appeared  an  almost  hopeless 
wreck  and  the  surroundings  were  squalid.  But  the  interior  was  rich  in  beautiful 
woodwork,  while  the  surrounding  meadows,  woods,  hills  and  valleys  seemed  the  an- 
swer to  the  family  dreams. 

The  purchase  was  made.  A  road  was  built  over  the  hills;  the  poor,  discouraged- 
looking  house  became  the  nucleus  of  a  residence  which,  the  owners  stoutly  maintain, 


By  I.  T.  Frary 


Glen  Echo  as  it  was  when  the  present  owner 
discovered  it,  near  Charlottesville.  Neglected 
for  years,  it  was  not  even  accessible  by  car. 

Glen  Echo  as  it  is  today.  What  was  the 
original  house  constitutes  only  the  section 
with   the  dormer  windows  and   the  portico. 
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would  not  be  changed  in  a  single  detail  were  the  work  of  res- 
toration and  improvement  to  be  done  over. 

Numerous  difficult  but  familiar  problems  were  encountered 
by  the  architect,  Milton  L.  Grigg,  who  has  made  a  hobby  of 
restoring  to  life  and  usefulness  the  apparently  hopeless  remains 
of  many  an  old  Virginia  house.  He  accordingly  found  himself 
quite  in  his  element  at  Glen  Echo;  there  was  the  little  old 
building  sadly  decrepit  and  inadequate  in  size,  fairly  imploring 
him  to  conjure  up  a  home  adapted  to  the  needs  of  a  fair-sized 
modern  family  with  dignified,  though  simple  taste. 

Existing  woodwork  of  excellent  design  and  well  preserved, 
set  a  standard  of  authentic  Virginia  tradition  to  be  maintained 
throughout— not  only  in  architectural  design  but  in  family 
life.  For  the  family  ideal  involved  a  self-sustaining  farm  on 
which  was  to  be  recreated  the  gentle  manner  of  life  common 
among  the  cultured  planters  of  eighteenth  century  Virginia. 

The  old  house,  of  about  1760,  was  found  to  be  in  much 
better  condition  than  its  appearance  at  first  sight  indicated. 
Accordingly,  with  the  exception  of  necessary  restorations,  it 
was  left  practically  unchanged.  To  it,  however,  were  added 
wings,  harmonious  both  as  to  mass  effect  and  general  detail. 
And,  lest  the  group  suggest  a  too  pretentious  or  "unfarmlike" 
ensemble,  these  wings  were  built  of  varying  materials  expres- 


sive to  a  degree  of  a  gradual  growth  from  a  simple  log  cabin. 

A  livable  plan  arrangement  being  essential,  the  greatest  prob- 
lem involved  was  that  of  reconciling  practical  requirements  with 
traditional  usage.  Very  wisely,  it  was  decided  to  disregard  au- 
thenticity when  tradition  interfered  with  present  day  ideas  of 
convenience.    The  result  may  be  termed  a  "modern  plan". 

The  informal  tastes  of  the  owners  permitted  the  use  of  a 
ground  floor  living  room,  connected  through  a  small  game  room 
and  a  sun  porch— or  east  gallery,  as  it  is  called— with  the  down- 
stairs dining  room  in  the  basement  of  the  original  house.  The 
topography  is  such  that  these  rooms  open  on  the  lower  garden 
level,  while  the  formal  rooms  of  the  old  house  are  a  story  higher 
on  the  original  grade. 

A  definite  requirement  was  the  housing  of  guests  in  a  wing, 
apart  from  the  family  rooms.  To  satisfy  this,  the  guest  rooms 
were  placed  above  those  of  the  servants  with  the  entrance  through 
an  enclosed  "morning  porch"  on  the  upper  level.  A  separate 
stairway  gives  access  to  the  east  gallery  and  dining  room. 

The  two  guest  rooms  express  the  owners'  interest  in  early 
Americana,  for  they  represent  the  chronological  extremes  of 
these  styles.  The  walls  of  one  are  sheathed  with  pine,  as  in  the 
seventeenth  century;  the  other,  an  octagonal  room,  is  fully  panel- 
ed to  the  ceiling,  following  late  eighteenth  century  precedent. 
The  pine  room  has  a  finish  simulating  old  yellow  ochre  priming, 
rubbed  in,  wiped  off  and  waxed.  The  other  has  been  given  an 
antique  greenish  grey  finish— which,  as  in  other  painted  rooms 
of  the  house,  was  produced  entirely  by  building  up  with  colored 
transparent  glazes.  No  body  color  was  used  over  the  priming 
coats. 

The  family  living  room  is  a  big,  comfortable  place  where  the 
visitor  wants  to  sit  down  and  stay.   A      (Continued  on  page  44) 
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above  local  stone  give  the  upper  story  of  the 
wing   of   this   Virginia   mansion   an    effective 
architectural   variation. 

bedroom   is   unusual    in    that   it   is   octagonal 
mantel    and    the    furniture    reflect    finely    the 
simplicity  of  earlier  times. 

again,  in  the  master  bedroom  with  its  typical 
ace,  there  is  traditional  atmosphere  of  a  home 
in   the  Old   Dominion. 

bar,  off  the  game  room,  is  of  a  character  to 
:st  old   tavern   days   as  well   as  hospitality   of 
this  generation. 

dining  room  is  the  family  pride,  for  the 
n  that  it  has  all  the  original  pine  woodwork 
restored  to  its  prime  estate. 


Milton    L.    Grigg,    architec 
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OUR  ICE-MINDED 
GENERATION 


By  Webb  Rhodes 


N. 


In  a  charming  carnival  figure;  left  to  right,  the  Misses 

Nancy    Wylie,    Elizabeth    Ellis,    Peggy    Ellis,    Nancy 

Beadleston,   Nancy   Woodbury,   Phebe  Tucker. 


ATURALLY,  you  are  likely  to  be  told  that  there  is  more 
skating  these  days  for  the  very  reason  that  there  are  more  people 
to  skate.  True  enough,  so  far  as  an  off-hand  remark  goes. 

But  there  is  something  much  more  important  than  this  as  the 
decade  that  is  to  round  out  another  half  century  sets  in.  There  is  a 
new  impulse.  This  country  is  skating-minded  as  never  before— 
and  not  only  in  the  temperate  region,  where  ice  comes  as  a 
matter  of  course  as  one  of  winter's  beneficent  gifts.  Even  in 
sub-tropical  parts  there  has  developed  an  endeavor  to  provide' 
what  Nature,  in  her  ordering  of  things,  has  not  vouchsafed. 

One  has  only  to  drop  into  a  shop  where  sport  needs  of  all  kinds 
are  taken  care  of.  Skating,  and  everything  pertaining  to  it, 
has  become  a  highly  organized  specialty  on  a  large  scale.  And* 
the  salesmen  are  as  busy  as  the  proverbial  bee  at  this  time  of 
year. 

More  than  that,  there  is  a  new  era  of  special  designing  on  the 
part  of  leading  dressmakers  and,  in  the  infinitely  larger  field* 
of  the  ready-made,  no  end  of  reflection  of  this  idea.  Long  since" 
has  gone  by  the  day  when  any  one,  speaking  of  skating,  wouldi 
dare  write  that  a  "moderately  short  walking  skirt,"  clearing' 
the  ice  by  four  or  five  inches,  is  the  "requisite  for  women"  andi 
let  it  go  at  that.  Or,  dismiss  the  men  folk  with  this:  "the  most> 
graceful  costume  is  by  far  either  the  Austrian  or  Swedish  close 
fitting  breeches  or  black  woollen  tights       (Continued  on  page  44)  t\ 


The  Rockefeller  Center  rink  is  now  one  of  the  town's  outstanding  sights. 


.Photo:   Milton   Bros. 
The  March  carnival  of  the  Skating  Club  of  New  York  in  Madison  Square  Garden  is  always  an  outstanding  ice  spectacle. 
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A    dining    room    of    pleasing    simplicity    in 
classic  modern  design,  Joseph  Mullen,  A.I.D. 


By  Nancy  Morse 


_^T  more  or  less  regular  intervals  one  hears  the  solemn  assertion  that 
the  dining  room  is  doomed  to  go,  that  it  has  outlived  its  usefulness  in  the 
present  scheme  of  living.  Like  many  generalities,  such  a  statement  is  only 
a  half-truth.  Here  in  New  York  one  does  see  more  and  more  apartments 
in  which  dining  space  has  been  added  to  the  living  room;  but  is  in- 
clined to  forget  that  our  ways  are  not  those  of  millions  over  the  country. 
New  Yorkers,  on  the  whole,  eat  outside  the  home  a  great  deal.  Many 
find  it  convenient  to  entertain  in  the  same  way.  A  dining  room  be- 
comes something  of  a  luxury  unless  it  is  used  regularly;  but  one  for- 
gets that  in  most  homes  it  serves  its  purpose  three  times  a  day,  every 

day. 

For  the  dining  room  is  more  than  just  another  room.  It  is  the  one 
spot  in  the  house  in  which  the  family  gathers  as  one  unit,  especially  in 
these  days  of  scattered  family  life.    It  is  the  setting  for  all  but  the  most 


Contrast  adds  interest  and 
dignity  to  this  unusually 
light  and  airy  room  with  a 
view.  Paul  MacAlister,  A.I.D. 


From  a  traditional  Georgian-Colonial  coun- 
try house,  with  emphasis  on  a  particularly 
fine   old   mantel.    Nancy   McClelland,   A.I.D. 


A  successful  blending  of 
monotones  in  wood,  fabrics 
and  background  in  general. 
By    Neil    D.    Parker,    A.I.D. 


A  large  unbroken  window 
area  is  an  important  feature 
of  a  fine  traditional  room. 
By    Lucille    Schlimme,    A.I.D. 


In  the  eighteenth  century 
manner,  with  particularly  fine 
attention  to  architectural  de- 
tail. By  Roy  Belmont,  A.I.D. 


informal  entertaining.  Hospitality  has  certainly 
not  disappeared  and  as  long  as  we  all  enjoy 
good  food  and  drink  with  our  friends,  our  dining 
rooms  are  important  indeed. 

And  because  of  its  several  functions,  the 
decoration  and  general  plan  of  the  room  are 
necessarily  important.  Soft  colors  are  usually 
preferred.  Doctors  tell  us  that  it  is  very  im- 
portant to  eat  in  pleasant  and  restful  surround- 
ings, the  better  to  concentrate  on  the  meal  at 
hand.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  thou- 
sands of  meals  are  spoiled  by  the  attempt  of 
some  careless  decorator  or  home-owner  to  achieve 
that  "something  different."  What  may  look 
very  chic  and  attractive  in  a  model  room  in 
some  shop,  may  be  a  nightmare  to  live  with. 
The  simpler  effects  are  often  most  successful, 
though  elegance  need  not  be  sacrificed  either. 
And  remember  that  when  you  entertain  at  a 
formal  dinner,  you  should  have  a  background 
that  will  harmonize  with  the  gayly  colored  gowns 
of  your  guests. 

If  there  is  one  general  trend  to  note,  it  is 
that  dining  rooms,  except  in  very  elaborate 
homes,  tend  to  be  somewhat  smaller.  The  large 
family  is  not  as  common  as  it  was  two  genera- 
tions or  so  ago  and  dinners  with  whole  families 
of  relatives  gathered  are  not  as  frequent.  En- 
tertaining in  general  seems  to  be  done  on  a 
smaller  scale,  just  as  our  meals  are  less  elaborate. 
It  may  be  that  diet-conscious  women  are  at  least 
partially  responsible  for  the  latter. 

The  rooms  shown  were  designed  by  some  of 
the  finest  decorators  in  the  country,  members  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Decorators,  which  or- 
ganization   recently    celebrated    its    tenth    year. 


Photo :    Maynard    Parker. 
A   small   dining   room   with   unusual  oval   table  and  chairs 
of   simple  design.     Decorator,   John   S.   Mason,   A.I.D. 


To  contrast  with  dark  walls,  chair  seats  are  cov- 
ered   in    light    tones.     H.    Chambers    Co.,    A.I.D. 


In    the    grand    manner,    made    more    formal    by 
fine  Chinese  paper.     Renshaw  &  Darling,  A.I.D. 


A  Housing  Program 
for  Birds 


By  Caroline  Cazen 


_i\.  BIRD  in  the  home  may  indeed  be  worth  two  in  the 
bush,  to  misquote  an  old  saying,  but  what  sort  of  a  home 
does  the  bird  have? 

Bird  cages  used  to  fall  into  two  general  categories— 
those  designed  to  look  attractive  without  considering  the 
needs  of  the  tenant,  and  those  planned  for  bird  comfort 
but  which  were  far  from  ornamental.  A  middle  course 
was  the  obvious  solution  and  it  is  now  possible  to  buy 
cages  that  will  suit  both  you  and  your  feathered  friend. 

All  good  cages  today  are  of  metal  construction.  Bam- 
boo and  wood  look  very  pretty,  but  are  refuges  for  mites 
which  no  bird  lover  would  want  to  wish  on  his  pet.  In 
the  case  of  canaries  and  finches,  the  shape  may  be  either 
round  or  oblong,  although  at  least  one  expert  feels  that 
the  latter  gives  the  bird  a  more  natural  life. 

Flight  cages  are  another  attractive  way  to  house  birds. 
Any  cage  that  is  large  enough  to  allow  the  bird  to  fly  is 
a  flight  cage,  the  size  depending  on  the  type  and  number 
of  occupants.  Often  a  variety  of  birds  are  used;  but  be 
sure  to  consult  an  expert,  for  you  will  want  types  that 
get  on  well  together  and  eat  the  same  food.  Some 
flight  cages  are  built  into  the  wall  of  the  room— others 
are  portable  and  may  even  be  attractively  placed  in  the 
garden  in  suitable  weather. 

In  buying  special  cages  of  any  sort,  however,  you  will 
be  safer  in  going  to  a  reputable  manufacturer  and  hav- 
ing him  work  out  your  plans.  You  will  satisfy  yourself 
and  be  sure  that  your  pets  are  getting  what  they  deserve 
—a  comfortable  home  as  guests  in  your  home. 


A  combination  cage  and  flower  stand  of  graceful   propor- 
tions, made  of  metal  and  finished  in  bone  white.    Hendryx. 


Of  maple,  to  harmonize  with  old  pieces  and  wood  panel- 
ing   in    this   authentic    Early   American   setting.     Hendryx 


Inspired   by  the  designs  of  Duncan  Phyfe,  with  rich  ma- 
hogany   finish    and    old-tone    brass    trimming.     Hendryx. 


Gleaming  chromium   plate  of  utmost  simplicity  for  the  room  of  contemporary  design.     Hendryx. 


A  trio  of  charming  and  unusually 
decorative  cages  for  indoor  or  out- 
door   use.     Richard    E.    Sandfort. 

Above,  an  all-metal  cage  and  stand 
in  white,  a  cheerful  note  for  the 
breakfast  room.     From  Mary  Ryan. 

Below,  natural  finish  bamboo  forms 
a  stand  that  is  light  both  in  weight 
and    in    appearance.     Mary    Ryan. 


Restrained  lines  make  this  cage  suitable  for  use 
with  most  traditional  furniture.     From  Hendryx. 


With  richer  yellow  Harvest  Gold  brings  even  greater  color 
glory    to   that   old   garden    favorite,    the   California    poppy. 


Of   low   and   compact   growth,   with    its   golden    crest    in   a 
setting  of  red,  Spry  sounds  a  fresh  note  in  French  marigolds. 
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By  Benjamin  Goodrich 


I 


F  you  are  a  lover  of  flowers  to  the  point  that  growing  them 
has  become  part  and  parcel  of  your  life,  this  is  the  time  of 
year  when  the  seedsman's  new  catalog  has  you  in  thrall  once 
more— completely.  There  is  no  escaping  its  fascination.  How- 
ever strongly  you  may  have  sworn,  a  twelvemonth  ago,  that 
never  again  would  you  be  a  slave  to  a  mere  list  of  things 
between  gay  covers,  you  go  on  being  just  that. 

Never  mind;  you  are  in  the  company  of  myriad.  And  all 
none  the  worse  for  going  on  this  not  inglorious  spree  once  a 
year.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  much  the  better  for  their 
experience.  Whether  they  appease  or  restrain  their  ambition 
to  possess  this,  that  or  the  other  offering  set  forth  so  appeal- 
ingly,  they  have  had  the  joy  upon  joy  of  going  through  the 
pages  of  another  catalog— of  dreaming  the  while  of  new  spring 
birth  in  the  garden,  new  summer  flowering.  What  matter 
that  there  were  disappointments  last  year?  More  likely  than 
not  they  were  your  own  fault;  but  anyway  they  are  dead 
and  gone. 

This  February,  as  in  the  many  years  agone,  the  novelties 
are  so  colorfully  flaunted  on  covers  and  between  them  that 
there  is  no  missing  the  temptations.  They  fairly  cry  out  for 
attention.  And  they  get  it,  of  course— sometimes  more  than 
they  deserve  in  proportion  to  the  merits  of  the  true  and  tried 
representatives  of  the  great  majority  of  catalogue  entries. 

In  other  words,  the  importance  of  novelties  in  the  year's 
scheme  of  things  should  not  be  overstressed.  It  is  well  to 
remember  that  these  are,  after  all,  contributors  to  variety 
rather  than,  necessarily,  supplanters  of  the  old.     Thus  the 


Photos    courtesy   W.    Altee 

One  of  the  oldest  of  English  pot 

garden  flowers,  the  calendula  takes 

form  in  Yellow  Shaggy. 


Where  the  summer  is  hot  an  early-flowering 

variety  of  sweet  pea,  such  as  the  salmon-cerise 

Helen  Hayes,  is  desirable. 


For  garden   effect  and  cutting,   the  pinks  de- 
serve more  attention  than  is  their  lot.    This  is 
the   improved   Floradale. 
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Rose  Standish,  which 
is  pink  of  course,  is 
a  representative  of 
the  new  early  Co- 
lonial branching 
stock.  Her  com- 
panions are  appro- 
priately Mayflower, 
Priscilla,        Puritan. 


Blue  Brocade  strikes 
a  new  note  in  double 
petunia  beauty.  Its 
velvet  bloom  is  a 
very  rich  violet  blue. 


Scarlett  O'Hara,  with  no  end  of  fuss  made  over  it,  did  not 
make  the  infinitely  superior  Heavenly  Blue  morning  glory 
go  with  the  wind.  And  yet— it  was  interesting  to  try  it,  even 
though  its  color  did  not  live  up  to  specification. 

In  the  All-American  selections  for  1941  the  marigold  is 
naturally  given  no  small  degree  of  prominence.  The  efforts 
to  remove  its  pungent  odor— which  many  persist  in  liking; 
to  get  more  and  more  red  into  the  African  type  and  deepen 
this  hue  in  the  French  one  go  on  and  on.  Scarlet  Glow, 
among  the  new  French  marigolds,  provides  such  color  bet- 
terment and,  although  dwarf  of  habit,  has  the  further  ad- 
vantage of  stems  long  enough  for  cutting.  Take  note  also  of 
Spry— whose  yellow  crested  center  is  framed  in  a  mahogany 
tone.  Butter  and  Eggs,  leaning  toward  the  carnation  form 
has  odorless  foliage— if  you  like  it  that  way. 

The  newcomers  indicate  further  that  the  petunia  is  coming 
into  its  own.  Just  why  this  annual  should  be  driven  out  ol 
gardens  so  widely  as  "common"  (Continued  on  page  52) 


Red  Star,  a  soft  yellow  salpiglossis  with 
its  throat  thus  strangely  marked. 


Violet  Gem,  of  the  miniature  type  of  petunia,  has  color  well  meriting  its  name. 


Photos   courtesy    Peter    Henderson    &    Co. 
Of  the  novelties  in   zinnias,   this  giant 
crested    type   stands   out    prominently. 


By  Wait  Johnson 
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X  HROUGH  generation  after  generation  of  cabinet-makers 
the  wood  of  the  walnut,  one  of  the  noblest  of  all  our  native 
trees,  has  been  held  in  high  esteem.  No  end  of  antique  pieces 
bear  witness  to  the  favor  bestowed  upon  it  in  its  home  country 
and  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  it  has  shared  popularity 
with  the  Persian  walnut  of  the  Old  World. 

Unfortunately,  this  prime  quality  wood  fell  upon  evil  days 
in  the  course  of  the  long  Victorian  period.  More  often  than 
not  polished  out  of  countenance,  it  figured  in  furniture  atroci- 
ties that,  in  both  town  and  country,  went  into  houses  the  while 
good  mahogany  went  out.  Cumbersome  bedroom  sets  were,  for 
all  too  many  years,  quite  "the  thing";  and  the  family  that  could 
boast  of  two  or  more  of  them,  the  bureau  and  the  wash  stand 
marble-topped,  was  credited  with  the  well-to-do  hallmark.  Came 
eventually  the  inevitable  realization  that  holding  fast  to  the 
good  and  working  onward  and  upward  from  this  inspiration 
was  far  better  than  running  after  strange  art  gods.  The  "black 
walnut  age"  had  reached  its  merited  end. 

Black  walnut  has  ample  justification  for  a  name  in  common 
usage  from  the  early  part  of  the  history  of  this  country.  It  is, 
botanically,  Juglans  nigra— as  distinguished  in  particular  from 
Juglans  regia,  the  Asiatic  species— known  improperly  these  many 
years  as  English  walnut  when  the  nuts,  and  occasionally  the  tree 
itself,  are  referred  to.  Alike  wrongly,  it  has  been  set  down 
as  French  walnut,  instead  of  Persian— or,  to  the  cabinet  maker, 
Circassian.  The  hybrid  Juglans  hindsi,  which  flourishes  in  Cal- 
ifornia and  Southern  Oregon  and  is  the  source  of  a  small  quan- 
tity of  fine  small  veneers,  is  a  hybrid.  The  walnut  of  countryside 
language  in  some  parts  of  New  England  is  not  really  such;  it  is 
any  one  of  the  hickories— first  of  all  and  most  of  all  the  disappear- 
ing shagbark. 

In  as  much  as  black  walnut  is,  however,  a  reminder  of  the 
time  this  valuable  wood  went  wrong  it  is  best  that  it  has  become, 
on  its  return  to  form,  American  walnut.  In  any  event,  American 
it  is,  and  to  stay,  in  the  industry  in  which  it  constitutes  more 
than  ninety-nine  per  cent  of  the  walnut  used.  The  "cabinet 
wood  of  the  ages"  it  has  been  styled,  and  with  good  reason; 
for  the  pioneers  were  quick  to  recognize  its  virtue  and  as  time 
went  on  the  cabinet  makers,  more  particularly  from  Philadel- 
phia southward  into  Virginia,  took  excellent  advantage  of  a  ma- 
terial conveniently  close  at  hand.  English  artisans  followed  suit; 
during  the  eighteenth  century  they  received  from  Virginia  and 
other  colonies  a  great  deal  of  this  American  wood  for  the  struc- 
tural parts  of  not  a  little  of  their  walnut  furniture. 

The  natural  purplish-brown  wood,  when  allowed  to  express 
itself,  takes  on  a  beauty  unsuspected  by  those  who  know  it  only 
in  its  worst  estate.  And,  like  its  Persian  cousin,  it  has  mottled 
and  figured  variations  near  the  roots  and  in  the  crotches  that 
are  much  sought  for  veneer  work.  Contemporary  craftsmen 
have  a  keen  appreciation  of  such  wood     (Continued  on  page  44) 


Modern  furniture  basically  English  Provincial.  Executed  in 
solid  American  walnut  by  Herman  De  Vries,  who  came 
across   old   types    in    farmhouses   and    taverns    in    England. 


American  walnut  in  a  misty  off-white  finish,   designed  by 

Ernestine  Franciscus  for  the  Grosfeld  House  exhibition.  The 

hand-carved  drawer-pulls  and  motifs  in  low  relief  are  notes 

illustrating  possibilities  in  the  contemporary  scheme. 


Honey-toned  and  true  to  tradition,  this  Queen 
Anne  suite  stands  out  very  strikingly  against  the 
dark  green  of  the  Old  Carriage  Room  at  W.  & 
J.  Sloane's.  The  hand-carving  on  the  cabriole 
knees  and  shell  motifs  are  by  Master  Craftsmen. 


In  the  course  of  his  English  wanderings  Her- 
man De  Vries  found  old  chairs  and  sofas  with 
ripped  stuffing  showing  walnut  woodwork  so  fine 
in  form  that  he  used  it  unpadded  in  an  American 
line;    this    Gimbel    Bros,    piece   is   an    example. 


Chase  ceiling  fixture  of  Colonial  Brass  with  fea- 
tures of  old  design  adopted  to  modern  use. 
The    handsome     frosted     shades     are     cut    glass. 


l'liuiu.    Kiclmril    OairiMin 

A    hall    light    by    Charles    Parker    Company    of 
artistic     simplicity      befitting      its     surroundings. 
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OR  some  inexplicable  reason,  light- 
ing, in  this  age  of  electricity,  is  still 
viewed  in  much  the  same  manner  by 
architects  and  their  clients  as  it  was  in 
the  days  of  kerosene  and  whale  oil.  The 
procedure  in  house  design  generally  in- 
volves great  care  in  planning,  in  choos- 
ing materials,  equipment,  furniture, 
wallpaper  and  draperies,  an  allowance 
of  an  inadequate  amount  of  money  for 
lighting  fixtures;   and  the  job  is  done. 

And  yet,  despite  this  careless  attitude, 
lighting  is  tremendously  important.  The 
only  time  the  average  family  is  to- 
gether, the  time  when  almost  all  enter- 
taining is  done,  is  after  the  lights  have 
to  be  turned  on.  A  figure  in  the  budget 
and  a  few  fixture  catalogues  hardly  rep- 
resent the  necessary  amount  of  thinking 
that  should  be  done. 

One  factor  that  has  tended  to  retard 
the  development  of  adequate  lighting 
for  the  dwelling  is  the  circumstance  that 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  homes 
are  "traditional"— that  is,  designed  in  a 
style  which  appeared  when  illumination 
was  still  furnished  by  candles  and  oil 
lamps.  Naturally  it  is  desired  that  the 
lighting  fixtures  fit  the  style,  and  then 
trouble  begins;  for  an  electric  lamp  will 
not  function  properly  in  a  unit  origi- 
nally designed  for  a  candle. 

When  the  contemporary  movement 
in  architecture  began  to  gather  momen- 
tum, one  of  the  first  things  that  archi- 
tects discovered  was  that  no  suitable 
fixtures  were   to  be  had.    And   in   the 


American  crystal,  so  pop- 
ular today,  by  Lightolier. 
Polished  silver  finish ; 
Colonial    etched    globes. 


process  of  designing  special  ones  the 
architects  began  to  wonder  just  what  it 
was  that  they  were  trying  to  accom- 
plish. Did  a  room  need  indirect  light- 
ing or  direct,  or  both?  Should  it  be 
exposed  or  concealed?  What  effect  was 
desired  in  a  room,  and  how  could  it  be 
achieved?  How  many  foot-candles  were 
needed  for  eating,  writing,  sewing? 
Questions  such  as  these  began  to  bring 
about  a  fundamental  re-evaluation  of 
home  lighting,  and  research  data  by 
some  of  the  larger  companies  was  pre- 
pared as  a  guide. 

Even  the  modern  architects,  of  course, 
made  mistakes— some  as  foolish  as  the 
imitation  candles  and  other  naive  pieces 
of  fakery  found  in  the  average  Colonial 
dwelling.  Indirect  lighting,  for  ex- 
ample, became  a  fad,  with  the  result 
that  living  room  after  living  room  had 
its  appearance  completely  wrecked  after 
sundown— because  indirect  lighting  flat- 
tens out  shapes  and  colors  and,  unless 
handled  with  discrimination,  can  be 
almost  as  bad  as  no  lighting  at  all. 

There  is  no  mystery  about  proper 
illumination.  There  are  the  physiologi- 
cal requirements,  which  mean  that  vary- 
ing amounts  of  light  are  needed  for 
different  tasks.  And  there  are  the  psy- 
chological requirements,  which  mean 
that  certain  types  of  lighting  will  pro- 
duce certain  emotional  responses.  There 
is  more  than  enough  equipment  on  the 
market  to  satisfy  both.  The  first  is  the 
more  flexible         (Continued  on  page  46) 


Of  antique  inspiration,  this  creation  of  Ray  Hazen 
might  well   light   the  way   to  a   Colonial   house. 


our   ^J^ri 


ome 


An    unusually    decorative   fixture   by    the   H. 
Chambers  Company  for  a  mirrored  hall  wall. 

Ornate  type  of  chandelier  of  fine  old  tradi- 
tion in  a  library  by  Miss  Gheen  Inc.,  A.I.D. 


large  stone  fireplace  at  either  end 
adds  to  the  air  of  hospitality — as 
does  the  inviting;  furniture,  much  of 
which  is  antique.  The  walls  are 
sheathed  with  antique  Virginia  heart 
pine  planks  in  random  widths — which 
run  vertically  above  the  chair  rail 
and  horizontally  below.  The  fine  old 
hewn  beams  that  carry  the  floor 
above  are  of  virgin  growth  native 
pine  from  an  old  barn  at  Estoute- 
ville,  one  of  the  historic  estates  of 
the  neighborhood.  The  woodwork  is 
left  natural,  with  a  wax  finish. 
Through  a  secret  door  in  the  paneling 
there  is  access  to  a  completely  equip- 
ped dark  room. 

The  small  game  room  connecting 
the  living  room  and  dining  room,  and 
from  which  the  main  stairway  rises, 
has  on  one  side  a  concealed  bar, 
similar  to  those  of  early  Virginia 
taverns.  Opposite  this  is  an  unusual 
lavatory  which  reflects  the  late  Chick 
Sale  influence.  Its  walls  are  sheathed 
with  antique  pine  boards;  the  fixtures 
are  concealed  within  woodwork  of 
once  prevailing  rural  type  and  the 
wash  bowl  is  an  old  china  basin  such 
as  our  grandmothers  placed  in  state 
on  a  stand  in  the  "spare  room".  The 
ceiling,  of  rafters  and  rough  boards, 
has  the  customary  quota  of  wasp 
nests,  while  a  large  hornet  nest  hangs 
menacingly  below.  House  guests  are 
encouraged  to  carve  their  initials  in 
the  soft  pine  of  the  walls — and  they 
do. 

The  dining  room,  low-ceiled,  has  a 
floor  of  brick — laid  over  hollow  tile 
to  insure  dryness  and  warmth.  The 
plaster  walls  are  in  daffodil  yellow 
and  the  room  is  lighted  by  an  an- 
tique fixture  of  block  tin.  The  old 
pine  woodwork  is  original. 

The  woodwork  in  the  new  portion 
of  the  house  was  taken  from  an  old 
stone  house  in  what  is  now  part  of 
the  Shenandoah  National  Park.  This 
house  was  recommended  for  preser- 
vation by  one  Governmental  agency 
just  a  day  before  it  was  dynamited 
by  another.  A  dealer  who  had  pur- 
chased the  woodwork  was  given  ex- 
actly six  hours  to  remove  the  trim, 
flooring  and  timbers  before  the  ex- 
plosives were  touched  off  and  much 
of  this  material  went  into  the  Glen 
Echo  house. 

Wherever  new  material  has  been 
used,  the  mouldings  and  other  details 
have  been  copied  painstakingly  from 
examples  contemporary  with  the 
period  followed. 

The  two  main  rooms  of  the  original 
house  have  now  become  the  study  and 
the  formal  living  room  of  the  new 
one  and  here  is  seen  the  fine  wood- 
work which  was  the  lure  to  develop- 
ment of  the  entire  scheme.  On  this 
same  level  is  the  bedroom  of  the  eld- 
est daughter,  which  adjoins  the  mul- 
berry-colored master  bedroom  with 
connecting  bath  room,  dressing  room 
and  closets  well  calculated  to  arouse 
the  envy  of  an  average  householder. 
Two  rooms  on  the  upper  floor,  with 
dormer  windows  affording  beautiful 
views  over  the  hills,  have  been  pre- 
empted by  the  youngest  daughters 
of  the   family. 

The  exterior  walls  are  of  brick, 
identical  with  that  in  the  original 
house,  a  brickmaker  having  been 
found  who  was  still  producing  this 
type.  The  porch  walls  are  sheathed 
with  flush  boarding,  following  an  old 
custom  that  had  as  its  object  the 
reduction  of  reflected  heat  from  the 
brickwork.    The     front    porch    is    a 


The  Salvation  of  Glen  Echo 


(Continued  from  page  SO) 
restoration  of  the  original.  This  had 
long  since  disappeared;  but  it  had 
left  marks  on  the  brickwork,  from 
which  its  character  was  readily  dis- 
cernible. 

Exception  to  the  general  use  of 
brick  in  the  walls  is  found  in  the 
southern  portion  of  the  guest  wing, 
where  local  stone  was  chosen  for  the 
first  story  and  logs  for  that  above. 
Quite    appropriately,    these    logs    en- 


close the  finely  worked-out  pine  room. 
The  little  old  house,  virtually  so 
long  among  the  hills,  has  thus  ex- 
scaped  the  decay  that  has  overcome 
so  many  of  its  kind.  The  fine  crafts- 
manship its  builders  lavished  on  it,  a 
decade  and  a  half  before  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  broke,  is  again  in 
evidence;  Glen  Echo  has  resumed  its 
place  among  the  fine  examples  of 
architecture  that  have  made  Alber- 
marle  County  famous. 


Kay's    Skating    Song 


Let  poets  harp  on  the  "rolling  main"; 
We'll  sing  the  jubilant  crystal  plain, 
With  its  merry  skaters  in  winter  gear, 
And  its  band  of  music  to  charm  the 

ear. 
Hurray   for  the   Ice  with   its   pretty 

fleet! 
For    not    half    so    graceful,    half    so 

neat, 


Are  white  ships  scudding  before  the 

gale, 
As  bonny  young  ladies  "under  sail," 
While  trimly,  primly — left  and  right — 
They    curve    and    swerve,    and    poise 

and  wheel, 
Seeking  with  hearts  and  faces  bright, 
Pleasure  and  health  on  the  gleaming 

steel. 


Our  Ice-Minded  Generation 


(Continued  from  page  32) 
meeting  a  high  boot  below  the  knee 
or  continued  to  the  ankle  and  covered 
by  to  top  of  the  skating-shoe." 
Fashion  allows  more  range  than  that 
— or  rather  these,  speaking  for  the 
women  as  well.  Skating,  like  bath- 
ing, has  freed  itself  forever  from 
clothing  that  does  not  make  for  the 
ease  of  movement  that  is  essential 
when  one  is  out  on  the  ice  for  simple 
pleasure  alone  or  with  the  added 
zest  that  skillful  figure  work  affords. 

The  time  has  also  gone  by  when 
opportunity  can  be  left  wholly  to  the 
ways  of  Nature.  It  is  too  haphazard, 
now  that  Nature  does  seem  to  be 
more  chary  of  good  skating  ice  than 
she  used  to  be  in  the  days  when 
grandfather  was  a  boy.  It  is  better, 
in  the  circumstances  to  take  the  bull 
by  the  horns  and  do  something  about 
it  yourself.  What  may  be  accom- 
plished in  a  country  colony  was  dem- 
onstrated so  admirably  on  the  North 
Shore  of  Long  Island  some  years 
ago  that  it  stands  out  still  as  a 
shining  example  of  what  whole- 
hearted cooperation  can  do.  Irving 
Brokaw  and  others  got  together  and 
by  damming  Beaver  Creek  made  still 
waters  serve  a  fixed  purpose  much 
more  reliably  than  flowing  ones 
could  be  depended  upon  to  do. 

There  has  been  some  following  of 
this  example;  but  by  no  means 
enough,  considering  the  opportuni- 
ties conveniently  at  hand.  Such  a 
necessarily  restricted  club  idea  may 
be  readily  extended  to  a  far-reaching 
community  one.  There  is,  of  course, 
always  the  alternative  of  flooding 
public  and  club  or  other  private 
tennis  courts;  but  this  expedient 
spmehow  never  brings  with  it  quite 
the  feel  of  the  broader  open  of  more 
or  less  irregular  area — defined  clearly 
by  banks  and  with  the  bare  trees, 
which  Winter  has  failed  to  make  un- 
beautiful,  and  the  evergreens  in  the 
surrounding  scenic  frame. 

No  one  who,  as  a  country  young- 
ster, learned  to  skate  on  a  frozen 
brook  or  pond,  or  on  what  seemed 
then  vast  reaches  of  a  great  river — 
with  much  watching  out  for  a  dan- 
gerous "glade" — will  ever  find  full 
compensation  in  a  rink,  even  an  out- 


door one.  Yet  the  rink  has  come  to 
fill  a  place  all  its  own.  It  is  a  boon 
to  every  one  in  a  big  city  who,  rather 
than  put  trust  in  the  red  ball  that 
is  a  traditional  signal  for  skating  on 
the  park  lakes,  prefers  to  pay  for 
assured  daily  opportunity. 

The  open  air  rink  in  Rockefeller 
Center  has  unquestionably  answered 
a  call,  and  uniquely  in  that  it  is 
flanked  by  restaurants;  the  while 
the  insiders  are  content  with  looking 
out  the  outsiders  can  go  in  if  they 
so  desire.  The  innovation  reflects, 
although  in  a  lesser  degree,  a  Eur- 
opean idea  of  long  standing.  This 
rink,  urban  as  urban  can  be  in  its 
setting  of  towering  walls,  is  today 
one  of  the  sights  of  the  town;  above 
it  there  is  always  a  rim  of  fascinated 
spectators.  On  the  other  rinks,  the 
one  high  up  in  Madison  Square  Gar- 
den gives  the  public  access  to  a  fine 
skating  area,  with  a  most  agreeable 
atmosphere,  during  the  hours  when 
the  Skating  Club  of  New  York  is  not 
reserving  it  for  its  own  use. 

If  skating  has  now  reached  a  point 
where,  in  town,  it  appears  to  attract 
more  spectators  than  participants, 
this  is  neither  to  be  wondered  at  nor 
deplored.  There  is  something  singu- 
larly appealing  about  the  onlooking, 
whether  from  the  shore  of  a  rural 
pond  or,  morec  omfortably,  from  a 
seat  alongside  the  great  arena  of 
Madison  Square  Garden  when  a 
carnival    or    a    hockey    match    is    on. 

COLLECTING  MODERN  ART 
(Continued  from  page  22) 

Cavalero",  which  attracted  so  much 
attention  at  San  Francisco's  exposi- 
tion last  summer;  El  Greco  by  his 
"St.  Thomas"  and  Chardin  by  that 
exquisite  little  example,  "Les  Prunes". 
Other  than  some  sculptures  and 
American  primitives,  the  collection  is 
foreign  in  character. 

Outstanding  among  the  three  hun- 
dred and  forty-one  items  currently 
on  view  in  the  Old  Dominion  are,  of 
course,  the  Picassos.  This  group — 
about  ninety,  all  told —  is  the  finest 
in  the  United  States  and  one  of  the 
most  representative  in  the  world.  It 
may    even    be    the    best    anywhere. 


Thirty-three  of  these  Picassos,  the 
largest  American  contribution,  were 
in  the  comprehensive  exhibition  of 
modern  art  shown  around  the  coun- 
try. Further  recognition  of  their 
artistic  worth  has  just  been  given  by 
the  reproduction  of  twenty  of  them 
in  Jean  Cassou's  "Picasso" — just  pub- 
lished here  in  a  translation  by  Mary 
Chamot. 

As  to  other  moderns,  Georges 
Braque — who  was  born  only  a  year 
later  than  Picasso — is  represented  by 
no  less  than  fourteen  examples;  Hans 
Arp,  a  native  of  the  then  Strassburg 
but  identified  for  the  most  part  with 
Switzerland  and  Paris,  by  ten  and 
Joan  Miro,  the  Spaniard,  by  the  same 
number. 

Of  the  few  but  exceedingly  fine  im- 
pressionist pictures,  there  is  Cezanne's 
remarkable  portrait  of  Madame 
Cezanne  that  Mr.  Chrysler  purchased 
at  a  high  figure  at  the  Mrs.  Cornelius 
Sullivan  sale.  Similarly  commanding 
is  that  Manet,  "La  Cavaliere".  Henri 
Matisse  is  seen  at  his  best  in  several 
oils;  there  are  a  dozen  drawings  by 
him.  And  the  works  of  Fernand 
Leger,  who  is  now  in  this  country, 
run  up  to  six  oils  and  twenty-four 
drawings. 

The  "Head  of  Christ",  by  George 
Roualt,  is  the  earliest  known  paint- 
ing by  him.  It  was  done  when  he  was 
a  student.  His  "Calvary"  is  like- 
wise a  treasure  of  the  collection.  Both 
were  in  a  recent  exhibition  at  the 
Boston  Institute  of  Modern  Art. 

WALNUT  FURNITURE 
(Continued  from  page  40) 
patterns  and  American  walnut  has 
been  in  this  respect  a  boon  to  those 
of  today.  For  one  thing,  they  are 
making  striking  use  of  pin-stripe  wal- 
nut for  their  simple  streamlined  de- 
signs and  of  the  rich  burl  and  crotch 
patterns  for  broad  surfaces  where 
the  decoration  is  all  in  wood. 
Pickled  walnut,  still  something  of  a 
novelty,  is  another  one  of  their 
modern  ways  with  the  wood. 

And  there  are  new  tones  ranging 
all  the  way  from  the  honey  ones  of 
traditional  Queen  Anne,  through 
rose-beige  and  a  fawn  shade  to  the 
latest  of  all — a  hue  as  dark  and  as 
sleek  as  ebony,  which  is  remote  in 
color  from  the  old  "black  walnut". 
That  was  never  black.  In  these 
happier  circumstances  reproductions 
may  run  true  to  form  or  pale  out 
to  some  of  the  loveliest  light  tones 
yet  produced  for  modified  period 
schemes. 

Handsome  Queen  Anne  and  French 
Provincial  pieces  show  time-honored 
walnut  pattern  and  finish  at  their 
choicest  for  luxury  pocketbooks.  On 
the  other  hand,  for  English  Provin- 
cial rooms  there  are  solid  walnut 
pieces  with  features  entirely  new  as 
to  design,  scaling  and  the  "toast" 
finish — all  keyed  to  the  needs  of 
modest  American  homes.  These,  in- 
spired by  furniture  made  in  rural 
England  between  1675  and  1715,  have 
the  sturdy  characteristics  beloved  by 
country  squires — plus  refinement  of 
line  and  finish.  They  make  for  a 
middle  ground  of  simplicity  indicat- 
ing a  cultivated  taste  without  em- 
phasizing it  especially.  Thus  they 
can  be  companioned  by  richer  carp- 
ets and  fabrics  than  are  usually  as- 
sociated with  maple  and  yet  be  less 
"dressy"  than  what  one  looks  for  in 
an  eighteenth  century  English  or 
French  room. 
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OF  course  it  will  be  the  same  old 
show  that  has  been  coming  along 
year  after  year  to  the  delight  of  no 
inconsiderable  portion  of  the  town. 
Only,  and  this  is  something,  it  will 
be — like  spring's  recurring  circus — 
"bigger    and    better   than    ever". 

Realizing  that  this  exhibition  had 
been  getting  too  much  in  a  rut,  the 
promoters  of  it  have  given  it  a 
thorough  restudying.  As  a  result, 
the  Grand  Central  Palace — from  the 
fifteenth  through  the  twenty-third  of 
February — will  have  a  materially 
wider  scope  and  quite  an  infusion  of 
novelty. 

For  one  thing,  The  American 
Gamekeepers'  Society  will  cooperate 
to  the  extent  of  making  its  first  an- 
nual game  bird  exhibition  a  special 
feature,  with  a  committee  made  up 
of  James  A.  Cowie,  Malcolm  Dunn, 
Douglas  C.  Marshall  and  Charles  W. 
Strong.  This  is  an  innovation  the 
importance  of  which  can  not  be  over- 
emphasized, since,  although  having 
to  do  directly  with  private  estate 
benefit,  it  will  help  materially  to  fur- 
ther the  spreading  of  the  gospel  of 
game  bird  conservation  all  over  the 
land. 

Pheasants  will  naturally  dominate 
this  section  of  the  Sportsmen's  Show. 
No  less  than  sixteen  kinds  in  pairs 
or  groups;  so  that  the  general  public, 
with  no  interest  in  beautiful  birds 
save  as  onlookers,  will  find  the  dis- 
play not  only  absorbingly  interesting 
but  more  or  less  educational.  In  the 
game  class  one  may  learn  the  differ- 
ence between  a  Chinese  ringneck  and 
a  mere  ringneck — to  distinguish  the 
Formosan,  Mongolian,  blackneck, 
Reeves  and  melanistic  mutant.  As  if 
this  were  not  pheasant  glory  enough, 
there  will  be  a  representation  of  nine 
of  the  ornamentals — golden,  silver, 
versicolor,  swinhoe,  Elliott,  Lady  Am- 
herst, Nepal  Kaleege  and  brown- 
eared   and   blue-eared   Manchurians. 

A  stranger  to  most  visitors  at  the 
show  will  be  that  very  large  bird 
known  variously  as  capercailzie, 
capercaillie  and  capercally.  It  is 
little  known  here  except  in  private 
collections — which  are  markedly  on 
the  increase.  The  capercailzie  is  a 
frequenter  of  pine  forests,  particu- 
larly in  Norway,  Sweden  and  Siberia. 
It  became  extinct  in  the  British 
Isles  about  1750,  but  was  re-estab- 
lished in  the  highlands  of  Scotland  at 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. The  polygamous  male,  some- 
times called  cock-of-the-woods,  is  a 
handsome  fellow — black,  with  breast 
of  metallic  green — and  in  courting 
time  does  not  hide  his  light  under 
a  bushel.  Perched  on  the  top  of  a 
tree,  he  challenges  shrilly  all  com- 
ers— the  while  hens  sit  quietly  on  the 
ground   below. 

Both  the  Hungarian  and  Chukar 
partridges,  which  have  been  intro- 
duced here  with  some  measure  of 
success,  will  come  in  for  their  share 
of  attention — also  the  cheery  bob- 
white  and  the  wild  turkey.  In  the 
water  fowl  competitions  the  man- 
darin and  wood  ducks  will  vie  with 
one  another  in  beauty  of  plumage  and 
in  their  company  the  charming 
little  green-winged,  teal,  the  black 
duck  and  the  gray  mallard.  The 
Canada  goose,  that  so  readily  adapts 
itself  to  a  semi-domesticated  state, 
and  the  snow  goose  complete  an  out- 
standing list.  All  this  and  the  C.  T. 
Alden  aggregation  of  thirty-five 
kinds   of   water   fowl   elsewhere,   too. 


You  are  likely  not  to  know  it  without  being  told.  But  here,  in  the  Spalding  research 
laboratory  at  Chicopee,  Massachusetts,  George  Cummings,  the  professional  at  the 
University  Club  in  New  York  and  the  co-holder  of  the  National  Doubles  Championship, 
is  making  a  low  forehand  squash  shot.  The  photographic  technique  is  that  of  multiple 
exposure  and  only  Spalding,  in  all  the  world,  is  equipped  to  take  such  an  action  picture. 
The  vertical  path  is  made  by  the  ball  falling  after  bouncing  off  the  floor  but  before 
being  hit.  Copyright.  A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros.,  Inc. 


A  New  Sportsmen's  Show 


A  new  feature  also  will  be  fal- 
conry, with  a  demonstration  of  the 
sport  and  many  old  prints  illustrating 
it.  Then  there  will  be,  for  the  first 
time,  a  large  display  by  the  Boy 
Scouts  and  a  new  family  of  Eskimos 
will  be  on  hand,  one  of  them  to  do 
a  kayak  roll  in  the  tank  on  the  third 
floor. 

Suggestions  that  military  aircraft 
be  made  a  part  of  the  aviation  end  of 
this  year's  Sportsmen's  Show  were 
turned  down  promptly.  And  rightly; 
the  mistake  of  lugging  the  mechan- 
ical side  of  war  into  the  last  Na- 
tional Horse  Show  is  one  that  should 


never  be  repeated.  Instead,  the  aim 
will  be  to  tell  the  story  of  the  prog- 
ress of  private  flying — the  half  of 
which  has  not  been  told.  The  miles 
covered  by  private  planes  nowadays 
runs  up  to  an  almost  unbelievably 
prodigious  figure. 

Interest  in  this  timely  feature  is  at- 
tested by  the  circumstance  that  well- 
nigh  two  thirds  of  the  aviation  space 
was  taken  by  the  first  of  this  year — 
nearly  seven  weeks  in  advance  of  the 
opening.  Moncoupe  signed  for  space 
early  and  so  did  Cub,  Luscombe, 
Taylorcraft,  Rearwin,  Porterfield  and 
Stinson. 


Flashing  Fish  of  the  Gulf  Stream 


(Continued  from  page  %4) 


The  marlin  is  much  sought  these 
days  by  fishermen  going  out  into  deep 
waters  from  the  winter  colony  estab- 
lished with  such  success  by  Louis  R. 
Wasey  on  Cat  Cay,  just  across  the 
Gulf  Stream  from  Florida  and  quick- 
ly reached  by  air.  Privately  owned, 
this  small  island  has  become  an  ex- 
clusive fishing  center,  with  a  club- 
house  as   a   general   gathering  place. 

The  marlin  is  taken  in  March  and 
April,  with  the  record  catch  thus  far 
from  a  boat  putting  off  from  Cat 
Cay — where  much  is  made  of  tuna 
fishing  also.  The  tuna  tournament  in 
those  waters,  which  has  become  a 
sport  fixture  of  wide  interest,  takes 
place  at  the  end  of  May  and  the  first 
of  June. 

Of  the  other  deep  sea  fish  in  the 
Peninsula  State's  category  of  more 
than  six  hundred  species,  the  dolphin 
tops  all  for  beauty.  It  really  is  the 
"offspring  of  the  rainbow".  So 
glorious  are  its  shades  of  blue,  green- 


ish in  the  female,  and  its  gold  that 
it  seems  a  pity  to  kill  it — even  for 
its  food  value,  which  is  not  slight. 
It  has  quite  a  spectacular  strike, 
coming  out  of  the  water  in  a  perfect 
arc.  Going  about  in  schools,  it  is 
sometimes  found  within  a  few  miles 
of  shore.  If  a  dolphin  is  hooked,  its 
companions  have  a  way  of  staying 
along  with  it. 

When  one  is  out  trolling  for  dol- 
phin— with  feathered  jigs — the  wicked 
"sea  tiger"  may  show  up.  There  are 
those  who  hanker  after  its  flesh,  and 
as  emphatically  those  who  do  not. 
But  in  any  event  it  is  a  vicious  one 
even  in  the  water;  when  hooked,  it 
acts  as  if  it  would  like  to  get  the 
rod  away  from  the  fisherman's  hands 
and  how  it  does  run  and  jump  in 
efforts  to  free  itself.  The  barracuda, 
so  far  as  my  observation  goes,  is  more 
feared  in  Florida  and  the  Bahamas 
than  the  shark.  It  has  upper  and 
lower  teeth  that  are  keen  for  mutila- 


tion if  it  gets  near  enough  to  one  to 
bite — or  rather  slash. 

The  amberjack,  grayish  purple  with 
gold  beneath,  is  taken  from  deep  sea 
fishing  boats  in  much  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  dolphin.  But  one  goes  to 
the  reefs  or  what  are  termed  "out- 
side" locations  to  find  them  in  any 
considerable  number.  They  may  run 
as  high  in  weight  as  fifty  pounds. 

The  tarpon,  "the  most  advertised 
fish  in  the  world"  and  a  marvelous 
leaper,  is  in  season  now  and  will  be 
for  something  over  three  months  to 
come.  May  and  June  are  a  much 
favored  period  for  tarpon  luck.  One 
authority,  however,  maintains  that 
the  middle  of  June  to  the  end  of 
August  is  the  best  time  for  it.  Great 
sport  but  poor  eating,  the  tarpon  is 
caught  more  frequently  in  bays  and 
inlets  than  in  the  deep  sea. 

Of  similar  habit  is  the  pompano, 
which  doubly  rewards  the  angler;  it 
fails  only  after  a  hard  and  speedy 
battle  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  de- 
lectable of  all  food  fishes  if  eaten 
near  where  it  is  caught — and  not 
long  afterward.  Cooked  with 
bananas,  it  is  a  fond  Havana  memory 
of  many  a  traveler. 

The  kingfish,  deservedly  known  as 
"great",  is  taken  with  the  deep-sea 
pole  and  line  and  feathered  jigs,  as 
the  dolphin  and  amberjack  are;  but 
as  a  rule  on  offshore  banks.  In  such 
spots  it  offers  prime  sport  as  it  does 
not  take  to  the  hook  readily.  Sight 
one,  perhaps  come  springtime,  and 
there  is  likely  to  be  a  school  near  at 
hand. 

The  exceptionally  gamy  bonefish, 
that  some  sportsmen  like  to  place  in 
a  class  by  itself,  is  to  be  found  in  still 
shallower  waters.  There  may  be  even 
so  little  depth  that  when  it  is  feed- 
ing on  the  bottom,  head  down,  its 
tail  will  be  seen  a  little  above  the 
surface. 

Wings  Over  Ice 

(Continued  from  page  19) 

Ice-boating,  in  the  opinion  of  at 
least  one  man  "the  king  of  American 
winter  sports,"  was  set  down  as  "new" 
not  long  after  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century.  Scarcely  that.  There 
was  motor  ice-boating  in  the  Saranac 
region  of  the  Adirondacks  so  early 
as  1909  and  it  was  thirty  years  before 
that  the  Lucille,  of  the  original  sail 
type,  made  the  Hudson  River  run 
from  Poughkeepsie  to  New  Hamburg, 
a  matter  of  nine  miles,  in  a  little  over 
seven  minutes.  Her  four  competitors 
did  not  do  so  badly  either — an  even 
mile  a  minute,  and  this  in  the  face  of 
a  wind  that  sent  runners  up  to  an 
angle    of    forty-five    degrees. 

In  the  nature  of  things  the  season 
for  this  sport  on  the  Hudson,  the 
Shrewsbury  and  Great  South  Bay — 
where  the  variant  known  as  scooter 
was  born — is  all  too  brief.  But  it  has 
been  made  the  most  of  by  the  rela- 
tively few  enthusiasts  No  doubt  be- 
cause of  the  longer  winter  opportu- 
nity, there  are  more  such  on  lakes 
to  westward  of  here  not  character- 
ized by  "Great",  in  Toronto  Bay  and 
on  the  St.  Lawrence  between  Kings- 
ton and  Cape  Vincent. 

And  anywhere  this  sport  is  quite  an 
expensive  one  if  the  craft  has  the 
best  hand-made  character.  An  en- 
deavor is  on  foot  now,  however,  to 
popularize  it  materially  by  getting 
the  price  of  a  serviceable  ice-boat 
down  to  fifty  dollars — and  perhaps 
under. 
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THOROUGHBREDS 


Distinctive  beauty  of  line  and  finish, 
such  as  may  he  found  in  the  Vincent 
chair  and  the  Lindley  table  is  no 
accident  of  nature.  It  is,  rather,  the 
well'deserved  result  of  painstaking 
hand  craftsmanship,  guided  b;y  a  sure 
sense  of  fine  design. 


Old  Colony 

Furniture    Company 

385  Madison  Avenue  New  York 
boston  los  angeles 


When  You  Build  Your  Home 


(Continued  from  page  4%) 


in  its  demands,  since  proper  lighting 
is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  quantity 
of  light  as  of  balance. 

An  example  will  make  this  clear. 
If  you  sit  in  a  dark  room  reading, 
the  book  illuminated  by  a  200-watt 
lamp  above  your  shoulder,  you  will 
presently  suffer  from  eyestrain.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  lamp  has 
only  one-hundred  watts,  but  the  whole 
room  has  a  moderate  amount  of  gen- 
eral illumination,  the  excessive  con- 
trast between  the  book  and  the  sur- 
rounding blackness  is  eliminated  and 
reading  becomes  effortless.  In  other 
words,  wattage,  while  important,  is 
not  everything.  Here  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  the  more  progressive 
manufacturers  have  been  advocating 
use  of  the  so-called  I.E.S.  type  of 
lamp;  this  not  only  shines  down  on 
the  work  at  hand  but  also  illuminates 
the  ceiling,  creating  a  much  more 
balanced  lighting  arrangement. 

It  is  well  known  that  dim  lighting 
creates  a  feeling  of  warmth  and  in- 
timacy, and  that  a  dazzling  interior 
produces  quite  a  different  response. 
Since,  in  the  average  home,  a  single 
room  must  usually  function  both  as 
ballroom  and  cosy  retreat  on  differ- 
ent occasions,  it  is  most  important 
that  the  question  of  flexibility  be 
considered.  The  problem  can  be 
solved  by  the  use  of  separate  fix- 
tures for  separate  functions,  an  ex- 
pensive but  excellent  method,  or  by 
multiple-purpose  fixtures.  Certain 
types  of  direct-indirect  lamps,  for  in- 
stance, are  so  arranged  that  they  can 
furnish  light  down,  or  up,  or  both. 
Ceiling  fixtures  can  be  wired  to  shine 
only  down  or  give  general  illumina- 
tion as  well.  This  means  providing 
for  a  few  extra  bulbs,  but  the  in- 
creased cost  is  slight. 

In  houses  of  today  the  owner  en- 
joys possibilities  in  lighting  that  did 
not  exist  a  few  years  back.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  familiar  type  of  lamp, 
there  is  the  lumiline,  a  tube  twelve 
or  eighteen  inches  long,  and  the 
fluorescent  tube,  which  delivers  much 
more  light  per  dollar — and  in  any 
imaginable  color.  There  is  also  the 
three-filament  lamp,  which  will  pro- 
duce as  many  different  intensities 
merely  by  turning  a  switch.  And 
finally  there  is  the  inside-silvered 
type,  which  acts  as  both  lamp  and 
reflector.  These  lamps  will  make  the 
light  go  in  any  desired  direction,  de- 
pending upon  which  part  of  the  lamp 
is  silvered,  and  the  ingenious  archi- 
tect can  eliminate  many  costly  fix- 
tures entirely  by  providing  for  their 
use.  Some  of  these  lamps  have  a 
built-in  focus,  so  they  can  function 
as  spot  or  floodlights,  depending  up- 
on which  kind  is  purchased 

All  of  these  general  comments, 
which  attempt  to  dispose  of  a  com- 
plex subject  in  far  too  brief  a  space, 
should  be  applied  with  care  to  the 
problems  presented  by  specific  rooms. 
Since  the  dining  room  is  probably 
the  most  maltreated  of  all  American 
interiors,  I  might  as  well  start  here. 

Most  dining  rooms  are  lighted  by 
four  candle-type  wall  brackets,  each 
little  bulb  being  shielded  by  a  little 
snap-on  shade.  As  illumination  this 
is  practically  useless  and  as  decora- 
tion it  is  worse,  because  the  focal 
element   of    any   dining   room    is   the 


table.  Here  a  ceiling  fixture  should 
be  used,  and  one  which  directs  all 
the  light  down  to  the  table.  Re- 
flections from  dishes,  silver,  table- 
cloth, and  so  on,  will  provide  enough 
general  light  for  the  room.  If  sup- 
plementary lighting  is  desired,  some 
can  be  provided  in  the  ceiling  fix- 
ture. The  wall  brackets  are  gen- 
erally satisfactory  only  when  candles 
are  used  on  the  table;  unless  one 
plans  to  use  these  every  night  in  the 
year,  the  ceiling  light  should  be  there. 
This  can  be  recessed  in  the  ceiling,  or 
made  practically  invisible  by  use  of 
the  ingenious  concealed  spotlights  on 
the  market. 

In  the  living  room  the  greatest 
variety  of  demands  are  made.  First, 
there  should  be  a  good,  bright  light 
source  wherever  reading,  writing  or 
sewing  is  to  be  done.  It  should  also 
be  possible  to  build  up  a  fairly  high 
level  of  general  illumination,  which 
can  be  accomplished  by  direct-in- 
direct lamps,  by  lighting  coves  or  by 
a  ceiling  fixture  if  you  want  one. 
Recently  some  ingenious  architects 
took  ordinary  show-window  reflectors 
and  mounted  them  on  swivel  bases  in 
the  wall;  in  this  manner  general  or 
focal  illumination  is  provided  by 
merely  tilting  the  fixture  up  or  down, 
with  the  advantage  that  space  occu- 
pied by  table  and  floor  lamps  is  re- 
duced to  a  minimum.  Whatever  the 
system  finally  adopted — and  there  are 
many  possibilities — it  will  be  success- 
ful only  if  it  provides  a  good  series  of 
steps  from  dim  to  brilliant.  This  is 
the  only  room  where  such  demands 
are  made,  and  they  should  be  met. 

The  trend  away  from  ceiling  fix- 
tures has  made  bedroom  lighting  less 
convenient  than  it  used  to  be.  If 
the  ceiling  must  be  left  plain,  some- 
thing must  nevertheless  illuminate  it. 
The  job  can  be  done  by  direct-in- 
direct lamps,  or  by  wall  lamps  which 
throw  a  good  quantity  of  light  up. 
The  reading  lamp  should  be  chosen 
for  its  usefulness,  and  so  that  the 
light  shines  directly  on  the  book. 
Nothing  is  more  exasperating  than  to 
try  to  read  by  the  usual  bedside 
table  lamp,  ninety  percent  of  whose 
light  goes  anywhere  rather  than  on 
the  book.  A  luxury  worth  indulging 
in,  by  the  way,  is  a  switch  by  the 
bed — so  that  the  general  room  illumi- 
nation, necessary  while  reading,  can 
be  turned  out  without  getting  up. 

Few  problems  are  presented  by  the 
remaining  rooms.  Baths  and  kitchens 
are  generally  brightly  lighted,  with 
additional  lamps  for  the  shaving 
mirror  and  kitchen  work  space.  Here 
the  new  tube  lamps  work  beautifully 
and  should  be  used  if  the  budget  will 
stand  the  slight  additional  expense. 

All  of  the  foregoing  may  sound 
expensive.  Actually  it  isn't.  Proper 
illumination  is  largely  a  matter  of 
careful  planning  for  your  purpose, 
the  selection  of  good  fixtures — and 
the  simpler  they  are  the  better — and 
of  using  lamps  of  adequate  wattage. 
If  your  architect  has  difficulty  find- 
ing well-designed  fixtures,  he  is  not 
being  unduly  hard  to  please:  the  fact 
is  that  there  are  altogether  too  few 
to  be  obtained.  Specially  built  fix- 
tures are  not  staggeringly  expensive, 
by  the  way,  and  they  are  frequently 
worth    having    designed    and    made. 
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ALL'S  FAIR 


By  Nora 

JL  o  My  Valentine",  what 
girl  of  sixteen  or  sixty  can  resist 
that  flattering  idea  that  she  is 
someone's  Valentine  and  what 
nicer  way  to  say  it  than  with 
Hudnut's  special  contribution,  a 
small  bottle  of  R.S.V.P.  perfume 
fastened  to  a  red  satin  heart 
sachet.  Best  of  all,  the  package  is 
a  gold  and  white  self-mailing 
carton — ready  to  stamp  and  post, 
all  for  a  most  reasonable  sum. 

Another  remembrance  that  will 
melt  the  lady's  heart  (if  you  can 
part  with  it  yourself)  is  a  set  of 
Nuance  bath  preparations  by  An- 
toine.  These  come  in  sets  of 
three  or  five  products  on  a  gay 
little  pink  metal  tray,  to  set  on 
the  bathroom  shelf  or,  better  still, 
hang  on  the  wall  near  the  tub. 
The  fragrance  is  pleasantly  deli- 
cate and  each  product  very  "su- 
per" indeed. 

And  speaking  of  presents,  you 
might  give  yourself  a  dashing  new 
make-up,  preferably  Nasturtium 
by  Lucien  Lelong.  This  isn't  as 
orange  as  it  sounds — really  a  soft 


Perfume  of  the  Easter  lily  from  the  fields 
of   Bermuda,   presented   by   LiLi. 

rose  shade  with  the  tiniest  hint  of 
orange  to  give  new  life  to  winter- 
weary  Northern  complexions  or 
blend  beautifully  with  your 
Southern  tan.  It's  a  beauty  treat- 
ment and  morale  builder  rolled 
into  one. 

Also,  along  this  line,  I  must 
mention  Elizabeth  Arden's  Cameo 
powder,  not  because  it  is  new  but 
because  it  is  so  superlatively  good. 
As  a  person  who  can  shed  most 
powders  quickly,  I  can  vouch  for 
the  fact  that  this  really  stays  on 


Phillips 

and  gives  one's  face  a  lovely 
smooth  appearance.  Only  sixteen 
shades,  though  I  like  rose  beige 
best. 

Charles  of  the  Ritz  sends  the 
reminder  that  no  skin  can  look  its 
best  unless  it  is  thoroughly 
cleansed,  and  with  the  proper 
cream  for  your  own  type  of  skin. 
If  your  skin  is  normal,  dry,  oily, 
or  extra-sensitive,  they  have  your 
correct  formula  and  recommend 
that  soap  and  water  addicts  use 
one  or  the  other  as  a  preliminary 
step. 

With  winter  winds  still  play- 
ing havoc  with  most  of  us,  and 
steam  heat  adding  its  bit,  you'll 
find  Dorothy  Gray's  Blustery 
Weather  lotion  a  real  friend.  Use 
it  to  protect  and  soften  the  skin 
on  your  face  and  hands,  and  don't 
forget  your  elbows — they  need  ex- 
tra care,  especially  with  your  new 
short-sleeved  pastel  woolens. 

And  now  to  get  down  to  those 
matters  that  require  the  outside 
help  of  experts.  Mona  Manet  has 
opened  her  own  doll-sized  salon 
where  she  stands  ready  to  analyze 
your  beauty  problems.  She  will 
suggest  new  make-up  tricks,  Josef 
will  re-style  your  hair  and  you 
will  be  delighted  by  the  mani- 
cures here — they  last  and  last. 
Moreover,  it  is  gratifying  to  have 
really  individual  attention. 

If  your  hair  is  your  problem  of 
the  moment,  Semon  and  Dimitry 
have  years  of  experience  and  orig- 
inal ideas  to  help  set  you  right. 
They  make  a  specialty  of 
bleached  or  very  fine  hair,  always 
difficult  to  care  for.  Their  wave 
lotion  is  so  popular  that  they  send 
orders  all  over  the  country  and 
to  Canada. 

Right  now  isn't  a  bad  time  to 
think  about  getting  your  figure 
into  shape  for  spring.  Manya 
Kahn  has  her  own  methods  to 
help  you  achieve  those  desirable 
contours.  No  rolling  machines  or 
artificial  dehydration  of  the  tis- 
sues through  excessive  heat,  which 
is  temporary  and  leaves  the  body 
flabby.  Her  exercises,  based  on 
years  of  experience  as  a  teacher 
and  dancer,  should  give  you  grace 
and  poise  as  well. 
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The  glazed  chintzes  pictured  are 
from  old  English  documents,  early 
19th  Century. 

Top  —  Series  13020  —  13025,  31  in. 
in  ground  colors  of  Red,  Brown, 
Sky  Blue,  Cream,  Blue  and  Green. 
Bottom  —  Series  13030—13034,  31  in. 
in  ground  colors  of  Beige,  Blue, 
Yellow,  Turquoise  and  Eggplant. 
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A  fine  antique  Regency  marble  mantel 

We  know  and  you  know  that  YE 
OLDE  MANTEL  SHOPPE  has  a  fine 
stock  of  exquisite  marble  and  pine 
mantels.  Cood  service,  low  prices, 
fine  workmanship,  are  combined 
when  you  select  a  mantel  at  our 
showrooms. 

INCORPORATED 

(J.  W.  Johnson,  Pres.) 

251    East   33   St.,    New   York   City 

Est.    IS79 


Maple  bannister  back  arm 
cbair  with  carved  crest; 
turned  legs  and  stretchers; 
American,  early  1 8th  century. 

Israel  Sack 

Incorporated 

61  E.  57th  St.       New  York 


Momthkal  •  Canada. 

for  BUSINESS  and 
PLEASURE 

Here  the  world's  cultures — that 
of  old  England,  ancient  France 
and  modern  America — meet  and 
blend,  radiating  from  the 
commercial  and  social  centre  of 
the  great  French-Canadian  me- 
tropolis, Montreal.  Visit  the  gay 
and  glamorous  Normandie  Roof, 
"America's  most  beautiful 
room",  atop  the  Mount  Royal 
Hotel. 

Direction  of 
VERNON    C.    CAROY 


Antiques  for  the  Home 


An  exquisite  Massachusetts  Queen  Anne 
chair,  covered  in  crewel  work  and  with 
mahogany  legs  and  stretcher.  The  scale 
is  three-quarters  usual  size.  C.  W.  Lyon. 


One  of  a  pair  of  antique  cry- 
stal chandeliers  with  five 
arms,  electrified  for  modern 
usage.     From    Robert    Abels. 


Two  old  English  Sheffield  pieces  showing  the 
French  influence.  The  cooler  is  one  of  a  pair, 
the  urn  a  single  unit,  made  circa   1815.    Wyler. 


Adam  marble  man- 
tel with  fluted  col- 
umns and  bas-re- 
lief in  white  and 
panels  in  green. 
Louis  L.  Allen,  Inc. 


<^^> 


c*icac 


TheJDrahi 


The  fi  bedstone 


Thelouin  fi( 


J3elleuieujJ3iltmore 


A.  S.  KIRKEBY, 

Managing  Director 


K1RKEBY 
HOTELS 
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February  Nights  in  Town 


TF  the  warmth  of  the  South  is  not 
■*■  for  you  this  winter  you  can  find 
more  ways  than  ever  for  going  sub- 
tropical, or  even  tropical,  without 
leaving  New  York.  You  can  see 
palms  a-plenty — the  fronded  ones  as 
well  as  those  on  extended  hands. 
And  other  touches,  not  excepting 
good,  bad  and  indifferent  rum  served 
in  the  semblance  of  a  Honolulu, 
Havana  or  Nassau  setting.  Or  Rio 
de  Janeiro;  there  is  the  Copacabana 
in  line  now  that  Monte  Prosser's 
Beachcomber  has  set  such  a  night 
pace.  New  also  is  the  Club  Waikiki, 
with  Hawaiian  music,  a  pseudo- 
Oriental  show  and  Chinese  girls  with 
their  own  kind  of  fascination.  Ching, 
who  used  to  be  at  the  Beachcomber, 
has  taken  hold  of  a  venture  that  lends 
further  variety  to  the  night  doings  in 
West  Fifty-second  Street. 

The  sub-tropical,  or  tropical,  idea 
is  all  very  well  so  far  as  it  goes. 
But  more  often  than  not  it  does  not 
go  as  far  as  it  should  if  it  is  to 
wear  well.  Better  the  good  fantastic 
rather  than  the  shoddy  exotic.  Or 
the  distinctively  original,  as  in  the 
ease  of  those  zebra  stripes — to  which 
El  Morocco  has  returned,  after  giv- 
ing a  change  a  tryout. 

For  variety  under  one  roof  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  remains  unique.  Be- 
sides the  informal  Empire  Room  in 
which  the  Leighton  Noble  orchestra 
plays  for  dinner  and  supper  dancing 
except  on  Sundays  and  Russell 
Swann,  the  magician,  and  Yvotte,  the 
singer,  appear  and  the  always  ap- 
pealing Sert  Room,  where  there  is 
music  by  Mischa  Borr  players,  there 
are  the  cosy  spots — so  to  speak. 
There  are  the  Lounge  Restaurant, 
with  its  cocktail  dansant  six  after- 
noons of  the  week;  the  three  other 
temptations  to  stop  in  the  successor 
to  the  famed  Peacock  Alley  of  the  old 
Waldorf-Astoria,  the  Terrace  Court 
for  tea,  cocktails  and  snacks  and  the 
Men's  Bar. 

The  room  "for  the  exclusive  use  of 
gentlemen,"  as  they  put  it,  might  not 
have  been  that.  When  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  was  opened  a  questionnaire 
was  sent  out;  the  management  wanted 
to  know  whether  this  bar  should  be 
for  women,  too.  It  found  out — that 
women    had   enough    other   places    in 


1    Leighton  Noble.    His  orchestra  is  playing 
for  dinner    and    supper    in    the    informal 
Empire    Room   at   the   Waldorf-Astoria. 


Carmen  Amaya.  A  young  Spanish  gypsy 
dancer,  new  here;  but  she  is  well  known 
in  South  America,  where  Toscanini  and 
Stokowski  found  a  thrill  in  her  fiery 
art.  She  has  just  made  her  debut  at  the 
Beachcomber.     Photo:    Alfred    Valente. 


the  hotel,  that  men  wanted  one  room 
where  they  could  be  by  themselves 
if  they  wanted  to  talk,  say,  business. 
That  settled  any  doubt  once  for  all. 

Bill  Robinson  can  be  counted  upon 
any  time  to  make  his  feet  go.  But 
he  can  not  always  make  a  show  go. 
"All  For  Fun,"  despite  his  presence 
as  the  only  Negro  in  the  cast  and 
a  revue  name  that  seemed  to  stand 
for  something  well  calculated  to  hit 
the  funny  bone  hard,  gave  up  the 
ghost  after  no  more  than  three  per- 
formances in  New  York.  Too  bad  for 
the  producer,  but  Bojangles  was  not 
idle  long.  He  went  over  to  Versailles 
— East  Fiftieth  Street,  not  France — 
and  is  now  to  be  seen  there  dancing 
as  happily  as  if  it  were  all  for  fun. 

When  Billy  Rose  created  the  Di- 
amond Horseshoe  as  his  particular 
contribution  to  the  gayety  of  Broad- 
way few  would  have  hazarded  the 
guess  that  it  would  become  well- 
nigh  a  million-a-year  grosser.  Yet 
that  is  what  it  found  itself  when  its 
second  anniversary  rolled  around  on 
Christmas  night.  The  Diamond 
Horseshoe  is  now,  in  fact,  an  insti- 
tution. One  reason  why  is  the  con- 
sistently good  quality  of  the  dinner 
and  supper  shows. 

In  her  new  doubling  act  Mar- 
guerite Benton  has  not  far  to  go  from 
one  place  to  the  other.  For  it  is 
only  ten  blocks  up,  and  over  a  bit, 
from  the  Forty-sixth  Street  Theatre 
where  she  is  appearing  in  that  smash 
hit,  "Panama  Hattie",  to  the  Coq 
Rouge  to  help  out  the  always  en- 
tertaining evening  program  at  this 
alluring  restaurant. 

Olga  Baclanova,  who  brought  her 
talent  as  an  actress  out  of  Russia,  is 
appearing  with  her  customary  success 
at  the  Algonquin  Supper  Club. 
Along  with  her  dramatic  musical 
sketches  there  is  the  violin  playing 
of  Bela  Bizony  and  guitar  music  by 
Renato  and  Oscar  Andree.  The 
Supper  Club  still  seems  in  the  na- 
ture of  an  innovation  for  the  Al- 
gonquin, being  a  departure  from 
established  custom.  It  is;  this  is 
only  its  second  season.  But  it  has 
every  sign  of  having  come  to  stay. 


Ben  Cutler 

AND    HIS    ORCHESTRA 

featuring 

VIRGINIA    HAYS 

at  the  piano 
and    a    distinguished 
."    Continental  show  with 

KEITH    CLARK Mystifier 

CAPPELLA  %  BEATRICE  Dancers 
ROLLY  ROLLS Comedian 

RESERVATIONS:    CIRCLE    5-9000 

Rainbow 
aRoom* 

ROCKEFELLER  CENTER 


Mon  Paris 

142  East  53rd  Street 

Dick  Wilson 

and   his  orchestra 

• 

In  The  Cocktail  Lounge 
The   Royal   Lukewalla   Hawaiians 

Reservation:  Albert  EL  5-9800 


Le  Restaurant  Par  Excellence 


H 


PA1ISIEI 

FAMOUS       FOR 

CHICKEN     DIVAN 

and 

SPECIAL      SALAD 

FINEST   VINTAGE   WINES   and    LIQUEURS 
17   EAST  45th  STREET       •       MU  2-9223 

AIR       CONDITIONED 


The  Informal  Empire  Room 

LEIGHTON   NOBLE 

and  his  orchestra 

GAY   ENTERTAINMENT 

Dinner  and  Supper  Dancing 

THE  WALDORF-ASTORIA 


Franklyn  Oakley 

School  of  Social  Dancing 
FOX  TROT,  WALTZ,  TANGO,  RHUMBA,  CONGA 

Send  for  Booklet 
225  West  57th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Telephone:  Circle  6-3858 
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MAUD    WROUGHT  ANTIQUE- 
COPPER   10" SQUARE    i9"MH6tiT 
COLLAR   TO  f  IT  po»T 
3"  OlAMFTfd. 

WE   ARE    OfffRiNfc 
THIS   All  COppE-R    lAMTEIN  AS 
SHOWN  FOR   THE   LOW  pRlCE 
OF^IS.SO 

WE  ALSO  MANUFACTURE   A 
COMplETE  llNt  Of   EARly 
American   Lighting 
Fixtures  And  uwps. 

IVHIF  MFTAI   W/ntckS 


on-tKc-PUlnvllle   road 

FARMINGTON 

CONN. 


SEND 
FOR 


English  Saddlery 

pages  of  money-saving  De 
Luxe  values!  English  Saddlery 
and  Correct  Riding  Clothes 
known  from  coast-to-coast  for 
quality  and  value.  Exclusive 
representatives  for  Meyers 
Bros.  Riding  Apparel. 

Write   Dept.   AS-2  for 
your  FREE  Catalog! 

De  Luxe  Saddlery  Co. 

Importers 
336     North     Charles    Street.     Baltimore.     Maryland 


"You'll  like 
it." 

Colonial  type 
Post  Lamp, 
electrified. 


( I  a rdens, 
lawns,  driveways.  10"  x  10" 
x  20".    Prepaid   anywhere 
$10. 

RAY    HAZEN 

5450  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Civil  and  Sporting 
Tailor 

John  Miller 

of 
LONDON 

515  MADISON  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 

PHONE  WICKERSHAM  2-4742 


WARD  and  ROME 

63  E.  57th  St.,  New  York 

Decorative  Painting 
Painted  Furniture 
Paper  Lampshades 


"Wo  better  gen- 
eral boot  has 
appeared  for  co7- 
lecfors  in  several 
years." 

says  WILLIAM 

GERMAINE 

DOOLEY  in  the 

Boston 

Transcript 

of 


Collecting  Antiques  In  America 

By  THOMAS  HAMILTON  ORMSBEE 

Author    of    "Early    American    Furniture    Makers,"    "The 
Story  of  American  Furniture,"   etc. 

There  has  never  been  a  book  on  furniture  quite  like 
this.  Written  for  both  the  beginner  and  the  experienced 
collector,  it  is  a  glowing  history  of  American  furniture, 
glass,  silver,  paintings,  prints,  porcelains,  pottery,  textiles, 
needlework  and  metal  wares. 

Thomas  Hamilton  Ormsbee  is  one  of  the  foremost 
authorities  on  American  antiques.  "This  mania  of  collect- 
ing American  antiques,"  says  the  author,  "is  not  only 
infectious  but  it  is  practically  incurable.  Even  after  you 
have  mastered  the  art  of  collecting,  the  pieces  remain 
just  bits  of  glass,  china,  silver  and  wood  unless  you 
know  the  story  back  of  them.  These  stories  are  in  this 
book." 

"In    the    present    volume    the    author    brings    his    very 
obvious  talents  to  a  book  full  of  rich  anecdote  and  fair 
facts  and  carries  through  a  story  that  is  full  of  fascina- 
tion for  the  antiques  collector.     This  excellent  volume  is 
directly    aimed    at   the    interests    of    the    largest    mass    of 
collectors  in  this  country."         —WILLIAM  GEBMAINE  DOOLEY 
With   174.   halftone   illustrations.     $3.50 
At  all  booksellers,  or 
ROBERT    M.     McBRIDE    &    COMPANY 
116  East  16th  Street  New  York 


Prints 

One  of  the  most  interesting 
and  hard-to-get-out-of  shops  in 
town  is  the  Old  Print  Exchange 
at  14  East  Forty-Eighth  Street. 
Not  only  the  usual  Currier  & 
Ives  and  Audubons— nice  ones, 
too— but  prints  that  fall  into 
every  specialized  category.  Prints 
for  lawyers,  doctors,  dentists, 
even    barbers,   every   profession. 


Carden  flower  after  dinner  coffee  cups 
from  Finland.  Price  —  $6.00  per  dozen. 
From     Cauman,     14     East     50th     Street. 


Fruits,  flowers,  birds  and  ani- 
mals, the  list  could  go  on  indefi- 
nitely; for  in  a  stock  of  over  a 
million  prints,  these  people  are 
hard  to  stump,  and  love  to  have 
you  try.  And  their  amusing  cata- 
log is  something  you  will  want 
to  pore  over  for  hours. 


Tally-ho! 

Another  shop  that  is  just  as 
comprehensive  in  quite  a  differ- 
ent line  is  H.  Kauffman  &  Sons 
at  139  East  Twenty-Fourth 
Street,  who  have  been  in  the 
saddlery  business  for  over  sixty 
years.  Their  shop,  originally  an 
old  stable,  has  a  staggering  array 
of  saddles,  harness,  habits  and 
riding  accessories.  There  are 
even  an  old  coach  and  an  en- 
chanting little  Italian  donke\ 
cart  painted  in  gay  colors  with 
carved  angel  heads  on  the  spoke 
of  each  wheel.  The  latter  could 
be  made  into  a  wonderful  port- 
able buffet  for  the  lawn  or  beach. 

For  the  Bar 

Home  bar  equipment  is  usu- 
ally a  welcome  present  to  the 
host  or  hostess  who  entertains  a 
lot,  especially  when  it  comes  un- 
der the  heading  of  conversation 
—starters.  Of  the  latter  is  a  set 
of  highball  glasses  decorated 
with  the  insignia  of  famous  New 
York  night  spots.  Set  of  six  with 
stirrers,  $1.95.  Or  the  popular 
Zombie  glasses,  frosted  and  hold- 
ing nearly  a  pint,  $5.50  a  dozen. 


Inspired   by   an   old   English   coach   table,  this  "Foldaway"  of  many  uses. 
Mahogany  or  walnut  finish,  $6.50.    Chelton,   Inc.,   106  East  57th  Street. 
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Oscar  is  a  pretzel  jar  shaped  like 
a  grinning  rascal's  head,  $1.95. 
The  Bar  Mart,  56  West  45th 
Street. 

Plant  Life 

Cut  flowers  have  a  disturbing 
habit  of  fading  far  too  soon  in 
steam-heated  rooms,  but  you  can 
prolong  their  lives  considerably 
by  adding  a  chemical  named 
Floralife  to  the  water.  Enough 
for  fifteen  quarts  is  only  $1.15, 
for  fifty  quarts,  $2.65. 

Another  help  to  home  garden- 
ers is  a  little  water  gauge  called 
Soil-Rite,  a  tiny  little  gadget  that 
sticks  into  the  soil  of  the  pot  and 
shows  on  its  dial  whether  or  not 
the  plant  is  being  parched  or 
drenched.  Good  for  apartments 
and  for  amateurs,  four  for  $1.10. 
Max  Schling,  618  Madison  Ave- 
nue. 

Tivinphone 

A  simple  intercommunication 
set  that  should  be  useful  in  al- 
most any  household  is  a  master 
station  and  substation  through 
which  conversations  may  be  car- 
ried on  between  persons  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  house.  The 
master  station  is  portable  and 
may  be  moved  from  room  to 
room.  Convenient  when  there 
is  an  invalid  in  the  house  or  to 
be  placed  near  the  baby's  crib  in 
the  nursery.  Ideal  for  the  mis- 
tress of  the  house  when  she 
wants  to  communicate  with  the 
kitchen.  Additional  substations 
may  be  had  for  larger  house- 
holds. Two-station  set,  $29.50. 
Executone,  Inc.,  415  Lexington 
Avenue. 

For  Smokers 

Ash  trays  are  a  commonplace 


Revolving  Lazy  Susan  cocktail  table  in 
antique  mahogany  at  $65.00.  In  bleached 
mahogany  at  $70.00.  From  the  shop 
of    Ann    Sell,    at    170    East    5Ht   Street. 


enough  subject,  but  some  are 
more  ornamental  than  useful. 
Two  that  have  attractive  features 
are  made  by  Revere  Crafts.  One 
is  a  windproof  tray  especially  for 
outdoor  use.  This  also  has  a 
little  device  on  the  cigarette  rest 
that  automatically  dumps  the  ci- 
garette into  the  tray  if  carelessly 
forgotten.  The  other  empties 
smoking  debris  into  a  lower  com- 
partment when  picked  up. 
Either  in  chromium,  or  copper 
at  $1.00  at  novelty  and  depart- 
ment stores. 

Art 

Something  really  new  in  lapel 
ornaments  are  tiny  paintings 
mounted  on  pins  at  the  Julian 
Levy  Gallery,  each  an  inch  and  a 
half  square.  Subjects  run  from 
fantasy  to  landscapes  and  are  ex- 
ecuted by  Quirt,  who  has  exhib- 
ited at  the  Museum  of  Modern 
Art  among  other  places.  Each  is 
a  little  gem  and  might  grace 
your  desk  or  dressing  table  when 
not  being  worn.  Prices  start  at 
$7.50  unframed  to  $15  with  pin 
back  in  gold  or  sterling. 


from  the  collection 
of 

millie  b.  oppenheimer,  inc. 

hotel  ambassador  west  •  chicago 


Original  modern  pieces,  like  the 
one  shown  here,  are  designed 
to  special  need,  and  built  in  our 
own  workshops.  This  is  a  half- 
round  living  room  commode  that 
serves  as  a  bar  because  of  its 
stain -proof  plastic  veneer  top. 


Miami  Beach  showroom:  Lincoln  &  Alton  Rd. 


New  Booklet  Available... 
Send  75c  to  cover  mailing 


Post    box    for    keepsakes    or    love    letters,    filled    with    Early 
American     Old     Spice     toiletries,     by     Shulton,     Inc.     $1.00. 
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Burpees^^fe 


MARIGOLDS 

The  frii-st  Fertile 
African-French 
Single  Hybrid 

'Pfct.  75  SEEDS 


I  New /or  J  94// 

Long-stemmed, 
[gaily     colored 
j  flowers,   2  '  i  to 
3  in.   across,    in 
(shades   of  red, 
I  orange,    yellow, 
mahogany   and 
gold.      Beautiful 
and   unusual   tri- 
colors,   bizarre 
Imarkings,  and 
solid  colors. 
The  14-  to  20-in.  plants  bloom  in  8  weeks 
from  seed,  and  continue  all  summer  until 
frost.  One  of  the  best  single  flowers  for 
cutting;  last  over  2  weeks 
in  water.  We  mail  postpaid. 

Burpee's  Seed  Catalog 

Tells  all  about  the  *lfil££>  j 

best  flowers,  vegeta-   '  « 

bles.  160  pages  of  planting  in- 
formation, many  colorplates.J 

370    Burpee  Building.    Philadelphia 


FREE! 


HENDERSON'S 
SEED  CATALOG 


WRITE  TODAY! 

144  fascinating  pages!  Illustrations 
in  full  colors  .  .  .  Useful  Flower  Seed 
Selector...  Most  complete  and  descrip- 
tive list  of  flowerand  vegetable  seeds, 
bulbs,  plants, shrubs,  implements, etc. 
"Everything  for  the  Garden" 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO. 

35  CORTLANDT  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.  V. 
Dept.  106-F 


Extraordinary  Opportunity 
Beautiful  Westchester  Country  Estate 
Due  to  unforeseen  circumstances,  we 
offer  for  sale  at  great  sacrifice,  one 
of  the  most  attractive  and  best  lo- 
cated country  estates  of  moderate 
size  in  nearby  Westchester  County, 
37  minutes  from  New  York  City. 
In  secluded  and  exclusive  location, 
bordering  a  beautiful  golf  course, 
the  main  residence  commands  ex- 
tensive and  attractive  views  of  the 
countryside.  Of  beautiful  archi- 
tecture and  brick  construction,  it 
contains  on  the  first  floor :  large  re- 
ception hall,  living  room,  dining 
room,  den,  breakfast  room,  butler's 
pantry,  kitchen,  servants'  dining 
room ;  6  master  bedrooms,  4  master 
baths ;  excellent  servants'  accom- 
modations. Outbuildings  include 
large  garage  with  chauffeur's  quar- 
ters, stable  with  box  stalls  and  cow 
stanchions.  15  acres  of  land  in- 
cluding fertile  fields,  gardens,  wood- 
land, and  a  large  brook.  An  out- 
standing bargain  I 

GEORGE  HOWE,  INC. 

Suburban    and    Country    Properties 
527  5th  Av.,   N.Y.C.     Murray  Hill  2-8355 


What's  New  In  Annuals 


(Continued  from  'page  89) 


I  never  could  understand.  The  bal- 
cony kind  is  invaluable  for  window 
boxes,  nor  is  there  a  more  serviceable 
bedding  plant.  The  old  plea  that  if 
you  did  not  care  for  the  white  the 
alternative  was  a  pink  either  too  pale 
or  too  magenta-ish  no  longer  holds 
good.  Aside  from  finer  and  finer  rose 
shades,  there  is  the  velvety  deep  pur- 
ple that  seems  to  spell  perfection  in 
its  particular  color  quarter  and  the 
so-called  blues — which  are  beautiful 
if  not  true  color.  Blue  Brocade  is  a 
winner  among  new  doubles  and  First 
Lady,  in  the  dwarf  class,  has  an 
irresistible  pink  appeal. 
The    salpiglossis,    still    sadly    neg- 


cut  bloom,  has  in  Blue  and  Silver  a 
marked  change  from  the  usual  gold 
markings.  A  more  striking  combina- 
tion is  evidenced  in  Red  Star,  a  light 
yellow  being  the  ground  of  what  the 
name  implies.  Or,  if  you  like  a  "self" 
salpiglossis,  there   is   Velvety   Violet. 

Fancy  a  garden  without  white; 
even  a  "blue"  one  will  not  do  without 
a  touch  of  it.  The  scabiosa,  Peace,  is 
notable  in  that  it  is  not  even  faintly 
pinkish.  And  there  is  Gardenia,  a 
stock  crowning  years  of  breeding  ef- 
fort. 

So  the  list  goes.  And  if,  at  times, 
you  find  it  too  bewildering  for  any- 
thing, bear  in  mind  that  you  like  it 
that  way. 


lected  both  for  garden  effect  and  for 

ALL-AMERICAN  SELECTIONS  FOR  1941 


Silver  medai. 


Silver  medal. 


Silver  medal. 


Bronze  medal. 


Bronze  medal. 


Honorable  mention. 


Honorable  mention. 


Honorable  mention. 


Marigold,  Spry.  Dwarf,  compact;  yellow  crest,  mahog- 
any petals. 

Petunia,  First  Lady.  Dwarf,  long-flowering;  clear  light 
pink. 

Petunia,     Radiance.     Floriferous;     cerise     rose,     golden 
throat. 

Zinnia,  Black  Ruby.  Color  improvement  for  garden  con- 
trast. 

Marigold,   Goldsmith.   Giant   incurved   type,   early;    rich 
yellow. 

Scabiosa,    Peace.    Medium    height;    blooms    are    really 
white. 

Marigold,    Scarlet    Glow.    Dwarf,    double;    reddest    of 
French  type. 

Petunia,   Violet   Gem.    Miniature,   compact;    rich   violet- 
blue. 


Silver  With  A  Past 

(Continued  from  page  28) 


typical  design  shows  strongly  in  the 
early  pot.  There  is  cut  card  work 
on  the  cover,  and  both  a  finial  and 
thumb  piece  to  open,  whereas  later 
coffee  pots  have  the  finial  alone. 

There  is  an  old  tankard  made  at  the 
time  of  James  II,  not  long  after 
English  trade  with  the  Far  East  had 
been  established  and  tea  introduced. 
Some  enthusiastic  craftsman,  im- 
pressed by  tales  of  these  strange 
people,  saw  fit  to  include  his  concep- 
tion of  a  Chinaman  as  a  part  of  the 
elaborately  engraved  design.  A  fairly 
Anglo-Saxon  Chinaman,  naturally 
enough. 

The  Fire  of  London  jug  was  made 
to  commemorate  the  great  conflagra- 
tion in  1666.  The  original  is  now 
the  property  of  the  Worshipful  Com- 
pany of  Goldsmiths  and  Silversmiths. 
It  is  a  helmet-shaped  ewer  of  fairly 
large  proportions  with  a  harp  handle. 
Cut  card  work  ornaments  the  body 
and  cover,  the  latter  opened  by  a 
scroll  thumb  piece.  It  might  be  noted 
that  a  similar  jug  without  a  cover 
was   the  property  of  Samuel   Pepys. 

An  ink  stand  made  by  Francis 
Garthorne  in  1682  is  of  more  than 
usual  interest.  A  box  type  of  stand, 
there  are  two  bottles  for  ink  and  a 
space  for  pens,  the  whole  resting  on 
claw  feet.  The  original  of  this  is  at 
10  Downing  Street  and  it  is  the  fore- 
runner of  the  familiar  pewter  stands 
used  in  British  post  offices  and  called 
an  Ambassador  or  Treasury  ink. 

Or  if  your  fancy  looks  to  sea,  you 
might  like  to  own  a  replica  of  Lord 
Nelson's  biscuit  box,  now  the  property 
of  Lloyd's  of  London.  This  box  went 
with  him  on  the  Victory  and,  being 
intended   for  use  at   sea,   necessarily 


had  to  have  an  extremely  tight  cover. 
Today,  the  replica  might  be  used  for 
its  original  purpose  or  as  a  very 
handsome    tobacco    box    for    a    desk. 

On  the  elaborate  side  is  the  William 
III  montieth  bowl,  made  in  1701  for 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  The  ornate 
rim,  which  lifts  out,  is  copied  from 
the  design  of  the  skirt  of  a  famous 
Scotsman  of  the  period.  Goblets  fit 
into  dips  in  the  rim  and  were 
warmed  by  the  steaming  brew  inside, 
hot  drinks  being  the  order  of  the 
day.  Of  course,  if  used  for  iced 
punch  today,  the  glasses  would  be 
chilled  in  the  same  way.  The  lion's 
head  handles  and  fluting  on  the  body 
are  typical  of  the  William  III  period. 

While  the  editions  are  strictly 
limited,  it  will  come  as  a  pleasant 
surprise  to  many  collectors  of  fine 
silver  that  such  are  available  at  all. 
Each  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  original, 
the  workmanship  identical;  and  only 
after  it  is  sold  is  another  executed. 
Naturally,  prices  are  hardly  in  the 
budget  range,  yet  they  could  not  be 
considered  high  by  anyone  who  ap- 
preciates tradition  as  well  as  beauty, 
and  as  gifts,  are  surely  in  a  class  all 
their  own. 

SKATING  IN  1180 

"When  the  great  fenne  or  moore 
(which  watereth  the  walls  of  the 
citie  on  the  North  side),  is  frozen 
many  young  men  play  on  the  yce. 
.  .  .  some  striding  as  wide  as  they 
may  doe  slide  swiftlie;  some  tye  bones 
to  their  feete  and  under  their  heeles, 
and  shoving  themselves  with  a  little 
picked  staffe  do  slide  as  swiftlie  as 
a  birde  flyeth  in  the  aire  or  an  arrow 
out  of  a  crossbowe." — Fitz  Stephen's 
"Description  of  London." 


ADORATION      16  NEW  FOR  1941 


Long,  pointed  buds, 
entrancing  salmon- 
pink  flowers  illumined 
with  orange  glow. 
Pat.  applied  for.  In- 
troductory price, 
$1.50  ea.;  3  for  $3.75. 


Hybrid  Teas,  Floribundas, 
Eyerbloomlng  Climbers — 
84  lovely  World's  Fair 
Boses.  all  described  and 
pictured  in  this  colorful 
catalog  from  the  Rose  Cap- 
Hal  of  America.  These 
plants  sent  prepaid. 

WORLDS  FAIR 

Exquisite,  velvety,  deep 
scarlet — the  Theme  Kose 
of  the  Fair.  All-America 
Winner  in  new  Flori- 
bunda  Roses.  Large, 
double  blooms  all  sum- 
mer and  fall.  $1  each;  3 
for  $2.50;  25  for  $18.75. 


World's    Fair 

ROSE  CATALOG 


Write  today  for  your  Jackson 
Perkins  Catalog,  filled  with 
natural  color  pictures  of  the 
world's  finest  Roses. 
•  MODERN  PERENNIALS 
Year's  greatest  collection  of 
new  Perennials — over  80  se- 
lected varieties  in  full  color, 
at  moderate  prices — 22c  and  up. 


Jackson  &  Perkins  Co. 


World's  Largest  Rose  Growers 
60    Rose  Lane,  NEWARK,  NEW  YORK  STATE 


Grown  Easily  in 
Pools  or  Tubs 

Flowers  as  lovely  and 

fragrant  as  any  that  na- 
ture produces  readily  grown  in  your 
own  garden.    Wonderful  colors,  red, 
yellow,  pink,  blue,  white. 

Beautiful,   Illustrated  Catalog     .>■• 
of  Waterlilies  and  Coldfish       H\tt 

Many  superb  sorts  shown  in  color; 
tells  how  to  make  a  pool,  or  prepare 
a  tub.  Pictures  and  describes  Ameri- 
can and  Oriental  Fish.  Write  today 
for  your  copy — mailed  free  on  re- 
quest. 


Three  Springs  Fisheries 


1821    No.    Main    Road,    Lilypons,    Md. 

411  N.  10  St.  Suite  4001  333    N.    Michigan   Ave. 
Dept.  182,  St.  Louis,  Mo.l  Dept.  182,  Chicago.  III. 


FREE 


to  HORSE 
OWNERS 


Why  pay  fancy  prices  for  saddlery? 
Write  for  free  catalog  that  has  saved 
real    money    for   thousands  of   horse- 
men.  Contains  over  400  bargains  in 
English   Saddlery.   I   ship  saddlery  : 
on  approval.    Write  today,    "little  I 
joe"  Wiesenfeld  Co.,  Dept.  KB, 
112  W.  North  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


GREENWICH,   CONN. 


%$; 


Country  homes  for  sale  and  lease. 
Several   choice   bargains. 

Post   Road 

Greenwich,   Conn. 

Tel.  263 


VM* 


7  East  42nd  Street 
New  York 
Office  open  every  day      MU    HILL    2-6561 


REAL  ESTATE 

Country  homes,  farms,  or  city 

dwellings. 

For  iniorman'on  wrife: 

ARTS  &  DECORATION  combined 

with  THE  SPUR 

Real  Estate  Department  F 

116  East   16th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Steal  a  March 
on  Summer... 
in  FEBRUARY! 


Cheat  the  calendar  .  .  .  enjoy  all  summer  sports  now  .  .  . 
dance  neath  the  stars  ...  at  Belmont  Manor!  From  now 
till  Easter  (April  13)  is  Bermuda's  smartest  season,  and 
you'll  want  to  be  here!    Early  reservations  are  suggested. 

You  need  no  passport.  Selective  clientele.  For  folders  consult  your 
travel  agent,  or  our  New  York  Office,  500  Fifth  Avenue  (PE  6-0665) 
or  address  J.   Edward   Conned)',    Manager,   in  Bermuda. 

BELMONT  MANOR 


and  Golf  Club      BERMUDA 


A* 


(/J>inocuiarS    for    (/Britain 

An  Appeal  by  the  President  of  the  National  Travel  Club 


IT  IS  SURPRISING  in  how 
many  simple  and  unexpected 
ways  Americans  can  help  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  in  this 
time  of  crisis.  The  President  of 
the  National  Travel  Club  recently 
received  a  personal  appeal  from  St. 
Mary's  Hospital  in  London,  one 
of  the  largest  institutions  in  that 
city.  The  request  was  for  binocu- 
lars to  be  used  by  roof  "spotters" 
whose  duty  it  is  to  warn  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  hospital  of  approach- 
ing enemy  planes.  To  quote  from 
a  letter  recently  received :  "They 
(the  personnel)  have  no  field 
glasses,  which  sounds  stupid  but  as 
a  matter  of  fact  they  are  as  scarce 
as  gold  dust." 

As  a  result  of  this  appeal  the 
President  asks  A.  &  D.-Spur  sub- 
scribers who  ma\  have  field  glasses 
rh;it  have  been  discarded  to  donate 


them  to  the  worthy  cause  of  saving 
patients,  nurses  and  doctors  from 
death  from  the  skies.  Already  the 
President  has  been  able  to  collect, 
largely  from  his  own  friends, 
enough  glasses  to  equip  St.  Mary's 
and  nine  other  hospitals.  He  is 
anxious  however,  through  the 
membership  of  the  National  Travel 
Club,  and  the  subscribers  to  this 
magazine  to  supply  the  many  other 
London  hospitals. 

All  those  who  would  like  to 
donate  field  glasses  to  this  worthy 
cause  are  urged  to  send  them  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Club  who  will 
see  that  they  are  forwarded  to  the 
proper  authorities  in  London. 

Address:  THE  SECRETARY, 

National  Travel  Club, 
116  East  16th  Street, 
New  York. 


^_ 


BRONZE  BEAUTY  OF  1941 . . . 

Mrs.  Pierre  S.  DuPont  III 

50,000  flower  lovers  acclaimed  this  magnificent  Korean  Hybrid 
"mum"  as  the  sensation  of  the  great  Bristol  Nursery  showing 
last  fall.  Order  now  for  spring  shipment.  Three  /or  S2.20: 
six  for  S3.95.  Postpaid  in  U.  S.  A.  Beautiful  color  catalog 
now  ready.     Send  ten  cents  in  stamps,  please,  to  cover  mailing. 

BRISTOL     NURSERIES,      INC. 

DEPT.     AD     -      BRISTOL,     CONNECTICUT 


>   GLASS  WALLS  IN  HIS  KITCHEN 


CHEF  MILANI,  who  reveals  his  food  secrets  to 
regiments  of  California  housewives  over  the 
radio  every  day,  in  his  Hollywood  home  has  the 
gay,  charming  kitchen  you  see  at  the  right. 

What's  the  magic  in  the  walls  of  Carrara 
Structural  Class?  "They  make  the  kitchen  light 
and  cheerful,"  you  say.  Ah,  hut  that's  not  a 
They  clean  like  a  china  plate,  won't  stain  or  yel- 
low with  age.  "My  kitchen  will  always  he  spot- 
less and  new  looking,"  says  Chef  Milani.  (Carrara 
comes  in  10  decorative  colors,  and  you  can  put 
these  modern  glass  panels  over  old  walls  or  new.) 


NEW  IDEAS 
FROM 
W.  &  J.  SLOANE'S 
HOUSE  OF  YEARS" 


Note  the  novel  all-mirror  modern 
mantel  at  the  left  which  actu- 
ally appears  to  double  the  size 
of  the  room.  The  fireplace  is  set 
in  a  mirrored  recess  which  runs 
almost  to  the  ceiling.  And  mir- 
ror trim  is  carried  on  around 
the  bookcases.  The  coffee  table 
in  the  foreground  echoes  the  use 
of  mirrors. 

H  H  H 

Any  woman  would  rejoice  to 
have  a  vanity  like  this.  The  large 
Pittsburgh  Mirror  gives  clear, 
honest  reflections,  and  its  beauty 
i>  enhanced  by  the  mirrored 
front  and  top  of  the  vanity. 


HOW  TO  TELL  GOOD  GLASS 
BEFORE  YOU  BUY 


For  perfect  reflections,  look  for 
the  blue  label  of  Pittsburgh  Plate 
Glass  when  you  buy  furniture 
or  mirrors.  Pittsburgh  Mirrors 
come  in  blue,  green,  flesh  tint, 
water  white.  And  with  silver, 
gold  or  gunmetal  backing. 


MADE  FROM  GENUINE 

PITTSBURGH 

PLATE  GLASS 


For  practical  ideas  on  how  to  use 
Pittsburgh  Glass  in  your  home 
send  coupon  for  our  free,  illus- 
trated booklet  of  suggestions. 
Many  of  the  ideas  are  shown  in 
full  color.  Pittsburgh  Products 
are  readily  available  through  any 
of  our  branches  or  distributors. 


Pittsburgh  Plate  Class  Co. 

2015-1  Grant  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  your  free,  illustrated 
booklet  "How  to  Use  Class  to  Wake  Up  Your  Home." 


Name. 


Address . 

City. . . . 


.State. 
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JLIC  LIBRARY 


35  CENTS 


The  SPUR 


DO    NOT  CUT 
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NEW    EFFECTS    WITH    MIRROR    WALLS 

By  Marion   Cazen 


THE    POLICE    DOC 

By  Arthur  Roland 


KING     HORSE     IN     THE     CAROLINAS      By  Clarke   Robinson 


CITY    AND    COUNTRY    HOUSES 


GOLF 


GARDENING 


md.  -mw  <• 


THERE 


OMAJVCU 


UNDER  THE   SKY  ! 

THE  OPEN  ROAD  holds  new  delights  when  you  drive  a  new 
Plymouth  "Sportsman."  Plymouth  is  impressively  big  (117- 
inch  wheelhase)  ...smart.  ..silk-smooth.  ..yet  low-priced! 

\  ou'll  discover  thrilling  new  High-Torque  Performance.  And 
with  Plymouth's  new  power-gearing,  you  enjov  a  sense  of  tre- 
mendous power  under  perfect  control — with  less  gear-shifting. 

The  Convertible  Coupe  has  the  power- operated  top.  red 
leather  seat  cushions,  room  for  five  inside.  White  sidewall  tires 
arc  standard  equipment.  Look  at  1941  prices  of  "All  Three"  low- 
priced  cars!  Plymouth  Division  of  Chrysler  Corporation. 
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with  dignity 


Jzarry  Jnej/erd 
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-M+k^thclrtori  Avenue  \M^3ork/ 


Improve  Appearances  This  Spring  with 
Long  Lasting  L I NCRAF T  Fence.' 


LIIMCRAFT 

American  Post  &  Rail 

There's  character  in  every 
rail  and  post  of  this  fine 
Lincraji  fence  of  hand -hewn, 
long  enduring  chestnut.  3, 
4  and  5  rail  types,  11  ft. 
rails.  Moderate  price! 


LINCRAFT 

English  Hurdle 

An  outstanding  farm  and 
estate  fence.  8  ft.  panels.  4, 
5  and  6  rail  types,  with 
split  chestnut  rails,  diago- 
nals. Treated  and  sharpened 
chestnut  posts  permit  easy 
erection. 

FREE !  Big  28  page  rustic 
fence  catalog!  Send  for  your 
copy  today! 


NEW  JERSEY  FENCE  CO 


BURLINGTON, 


WATERVLIET, 
WESTERVILLE, 


PORTO   TRAILERS 


MADE  IN  SIZES  FOR  2,  3  and  6  HORSES 

For  complete  catalogue,  tvith  illustrations  of  new  models,  write 

H.  E.  PLIMPTON  MFG.  CO. 

765  Main  Street  Walpole,  Mass. 


SEND 
FOR 


English  Saddlery 

108  pages  of  money-saving  De 
Luxe  values!  English  Saddlery 
and  Correct  Riding  Clothes 
known  from  coast-to-coast  for 
quality  and  value.  Represen- 
tatives for  Meyers  Bros.  Rid- 
ing Apparel. 

Write  Oept.  AS-3  for 
your  FREE  Catalog! 

De  Luxe  Saddlery  Co. 

Importers 
336    North    Charles    Street,    Baltimore.    Maryland 


AW^-->wX  greens.    Invigorating-    pine- 

-^^GOLF\y  scented  dry  warm  air.  Fine 

R I  Dl  N  G    \    n°tel8  an^  that  country-club 

_    " .J/ie     1   atmosPnere-   For  details, 

TENNIS     |   write  Pinehurst,   Inc.,  5262 

L  DANCING/    Dogwood  Rd..Pinehurst.N  .(J. 

|  OVERNIGHT  From  New  York  via  Seaboard  R.R.  | 


GAMEKEEPER 

Gamekeeper  desires  position  as 
manager  shooting  preserve,  care- 
taker, handling  farm  livestock  or 
watchman.  Also  experienced  han- 
dling, training  and  caring  for  dogs. 
Accustomed  to  isolated  places  and 
responsibility.  Will  go  anywhere. 
Nominal  salary,  single,  naturalized 
American  citizen.  Exceptional  ref- 
erences.    Interview  New  York  City. 

Advertiser,  c/o  Apt.  8E,  460  West 
24th    Street,     New    York,     N.    Y. 


Calendar  of  Sports 


May 


Incoming  and  outgoing.  Lewis  M.  Gibb, 
the  new  secretary  of  the  American  Horse 
Shows  Association,  and  Charles  M. 
Fleischmann,  his  predecessor  in  this 
office.     Photo:    Carl     Klein. 


DOG  SHOWS 

Mar.     1-  2  Detroit   Kennel   Club,    Inc.;   De- 
troit. 
1-  2  Pacific     Coast     Boston     Terrier 

Club;    Los  Angeles. 
5-  6  Western      Pennsylvania      Kennel 
Association;    Pittsburgh. 
8   Providence         County         Kennel 
Club,    Providence. 
8-  9  Western   Reserve   Kennel    Club; 
Cleveland. 
IS   Manchester    Kennel    Club;    Man- 
chester,  New   Hampshire. 
15-16  Cincinnati     Kennel     Club;     Cin- 
cinnati. 
19-20  El   Paso  Kennel   Club;   El   Paso, 

Texas. 
21-22  Portlanad     Kennel     Club;     Port- 
land,   Oregon. 
22-23   Mississippi         Valley  Kennel 

Club;    St.    Louis. 
22-23   Santa   Anita    Kennel   Club;    San- 
ta   Anita,    California. 
23   Saw     Mill     River     Kennel     Club 
(License) ;    White    Plains,    New 
York. 
24-25   Colorado    Kennel    Club;    Denver. 
29-30  International      Kennel     Club     of 
Chicago ;   Chicago. 
Apr.  5  Kennel    Club    of    Atlantic    City; 

Atlantic   City 
5   Springfield  Kennel  Club;  Spring- 
field,   Massachusetts. 
5-  6  Tri-City      Kennel      Club;      Rock 
Island,    Illinois. 
12-13  Toledo   Kennel   Club;    Toledo. 
13   Union      County      Kennel      Club; 
Elizabeth,    New    Jersey. 


19  First  Company  Governor's  Foot 
Guard  Athletic  Association; 
Hartford. 

20  Fort  Worth  Cocker  Spaniel  Club 

(License   ;    Fort   Worth,    Texas. 
20   Kennel    Club    of    Northern    New 

Jersey,      Inc.;      Teaneck,      New 

Jersey. 
20   Southwestern     Dachshund,     Club 

(License) ;    Fort   Worth,   Texas. 
20   Tri-State      Kennel      Association 

Wheeling,    West   Virginia. 
27   Baltimore    County    Kennel    Club 

Pikesville,    Maryland. 

3  Bryn        Mawr       Kennel       Club 

Philadelphia. 

4  Northeastern       Indiana       Kennel 
Club;    Fort   Wayne,   Indiana. 

10  Delaware    County    Kennel    Club; 

Overbrook,   Pennsylvania. 

11  Huntington         Valley         Kennel 

Club,      Elkins      Park,      Pennsyl- 
vania. 


DOG  RACING 


Apr. 


10  Greyhound 
Florida. 


Racing;        Tampa, 


FISHING 

Apr.  1   Escanaba    Smelt    Jamboree;    Es- 

canaba,    Michigan. 
May        15-July  4  Annual       Venice-Nikomis, 

Tarpon   Derby;   Venice,   Florida. 


GOLF 


Or- 


Mar.  1   South     Atlantic     Women's; 

mond   Beach,   Florida. 

1-  5  Amateur        Championship        for 

Women;     Nassau,     Bahamas. 
1-31   Ringer;   Sea  Island,  Georgia. 

2-  5  International     Profession     Four- 

ball;        Miami-Biltmore,        Coral 

Gables,    Florida. 
4-  5  36-hole    Nedal    Handicap;     Nas- 
sau,   Bahamas. 
4-  8  Florida     East     Coast     Women's; 

St.  Augustine,   Florida. 
7-  8  Seniors  Tournament;  Sea  Island, 

Georgia. 
9  Pro-Amateur     Tournament;     St. 

Petersburg,    Florida. 
12-16  National      Amateur-Professional; 

St.    Augustine,    Florida. 
15-16  Red   Cross  Benefit   Match;   Nas- 
sau,  Bahamas. 
17-19  54-hole       Women's        Mid-Soutb 

Championship;    Southern    Pines, 

North    Carolina. 
18-20   United    North    and    South    Open 

Championship;   Pinehurst,   North 

Carolina. 
23-30  Pro- Amateur     Tournament;     St. 

Petersburg,    Florida. 
24-28   North       and       South       Women's 

Championship;   Pinehurst,  North 

Carolina. 


si! 


Fred  Corcoran,  the  tournament  manager  of  the  Professional  Coif  Association;  the  Duke 

of  Windsor  and  Sidney  C.  Farrington,  president  of  the  Bahamas  Country  Club,  discuss 

the  arrangements  for  the  Red  Cross  benefit  match.    This  to  take  place  on  the  Nassau 

course,  March  eighth  and  ninth.    Photo:  Stanley  Toogood. 
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25-28  Women's      Spring     Tournament; 
Pinehurst,    North    Carolina. 
Apr.      1-  6  Year-Round         Club         Women's 
Championship;    Miami,   Florida. 
7-20  Year-Round    Club    Men's    Cham- 
pionship;  Miami,   Florida. 
8-12  North    and    South    Men's    Cham- 
pionship; Pinehurst,  North  Caro- 
lina. 
12-13  Junior    Championship;    Sun    Val- 
ley,   Idaho. 

HORSE  SHOWS 

Mar.         14  Pikesville;    Maryland. 

IS  Camden,   South   Carolina. 
21    Pinehurst,    North    Carolina. 
27-30  Phoenix,    Arizona. 

29   Springdale,    South    Carolina. 

Club; 


Vir- 


SHOOT11SG 


Mar. 


12-16   National    Rifle    Tournament;    St. 
Petersburg,   Florida. 


Apr. 

12   Mission       Valley       Hunt 

Somerset   Place,   Kansas. 

May 

3   Mary    Baldwin;     Staunton, 

ginia. 

June 

14  York,   Pennsylvania. 

MOTOR  BOAT  REGATTAS 

Mar. 

1-  2  Miami.    Florida.    , 

5  Fort    Myers,    Florida. 

8-  9  St.    Petersburg,    Florida. 

15-16  Lakeland,    Florida. 

SNOW  AND  ICE  SPORTS 

Mar.  1-  2  Pacific  Coast  Intercollegiate  Ski 
Union  and  Pacific  Coast  Con- 
ference Ski  Championships; 
Yosemite. 
1-  2  Interscholastic  Ski  Meet,,  Seig- 
niory  Club;    Montebello,    Quebec. 

2  Downhill  and  Slalom;  Shaw- 
bridge,  Quebec. 

9  Kandahar  Downhill  and  Slalom; 
Mont    Tremblant,    Quebec. 

9  McGill  University  Slalom  anil 
Cross-Country;  St.  Sauveur,  nr. 
Piedmont,    Quebec. 

.14-15   Far    West    Kandahar    Ski    Meet; 
Yosemite. 

15  Sun  Valley  Skating  Club  Car- 
nival and  Ice  Show. 

16  McGill  University  Slalom  and 
Jumping;  St.  Sauveur,  nr.  Pied- 
mont,   Quebec. 

18  Downhill  and  Slalom;  Ste.  Adele, 
Quebec. 


Going  to  post.    At  Hialeah   Park   in  the  outskirts  of  Miami,  where  the  season  at  one 
of    the    world's    most    beautiful    race    tracks    has    just    closed.     Photo:    Bert    Morgan. 


MOTOR  BOAT  SHOWS 

Mar.     2-  8  Philadelphia. 


RACING 

Mar. 


Mar. 
May 


1-30  Oriental    Park,    Havana. 
1-  2  Phoenix,    Arizona. 
1-  8   Santa   Anita,    California. 
29   Carolina    Cup;    Camden. 
3-Apn    10  Tropical         Park; 


Gables,  Florida. 
3   Kentucky   Derby, 


Coral 


Louisville. 


20-23   Harriman    Cup   races;    Sun    Val- 
ley. 
23  Downhill    and    Slalom;    St.    Sau- 
veur,  Piedmont,   Quebec. 
27  Snowshoe    Meet;    Lac    Beauport, 

Quebec    City. 

30  B.  Charles  Erhman  Giant  Slalom 

for      Winter      Club      Members; 

Yosemite   Winter    Club. 

Apr.    12-13  Idaho   junior    ski    championships. 

17-20  Spring  Sports  Meet;  Sun  Valley. 

SPORTSMEN'S  SHOWS 


Mar. 


SAILFISHING 

Mar.     1-15  Florida   Waters. 

SAILING  REGATTAS 

Mar.  1   St.   Petersburg  to  Havana. 

7  Havana  to  Key  West. 
16  Midwinter        Regatta;         Miami 
Florida. 


2-  8  Philadelphia. 
8-16   New    Orleans. 


TENNIS  TOURNAMENTS 

Mar.      3-  8  Invitation;    Jekyll    Island. 
10-15  Crane   Cup;  Jekyll  Island. 

21   Father    and     Son;     Sea     Island, 
Georgia. 
Apr.        28  Spring;    Hot   Springs,   Florida. 


THI  VALLEY  RANCH 


PUBLIC     AUCTION 
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HIGH-CLASS  SADDLE  HORSES  AND  HACKNEYS 

APRIL  3rd.,  4th.  and  5th.,  1941 
INTERNATIONAL  AMPHITHEATRE 

UNION   STOCK  YARDS  CHICAGO    ILLINOIS 


Anacacho    Searchlight,     (3    gaited).    Bay    mare,    5    yrs.,    16-hands. 

The  horses  in  this  sale  are  consigned  by  many  of  the  most  prominent  breeders 
and  exhibitors  of  saddle  horses  and  hackneys  in  America.  You  will  be  able  to 
find  most  any  type  of  saddle  horse  you  are  looking  for  in  this  sale. 

SHOW    HORSES    THAT    HAVE    PROVEN    CHAMPIONS    AT    THE    BEST 
SHOWS    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

SHOW    PROSPECTS    FROM    YEARLINCS    UP. 

HICH    CRADE    PLEASURE    HORSES. 

SADDLE    STALLIONS    OF    EXCELLENT    BREEDINC. 

BROOD    MARES    OF    THE    VERY    BEST    BLOOD    LINES. 

PLANTATION    WALKINC    HORSES. 

SEVERAL    PALAMINOES. 

HACKNEY    PONIES    AND    HEAVY    HARNESS    HORSES. 

Catalogs  will  be  sent  on  request  after  March  20th. 

HARRY  McNAIR 

UNION   STOCK   YARDS  CHICAGO,    ILLINOIS 

P.    S.      Have  at  all   times  large  selection   of   high-grade   Saddle   Horses  and   Hunters 
to  offer  at  private  sale. 


CONNECTICUT 


GREENWICH,   CONN. 

Country  homes  for  sale  and  lease. 
Several  choice   bargains. 

Post   Road 

Greenwich,   Conn. 

Tel.  263 

7  East  42nd  Street 
New  York 
Office  open  every  day      MU     HILL    2-6561 
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fO  HORSE 
OWNERS 


pay  fancy  prices  for  saddlery? 
I  Write  for  free  catalog  that  has  saved 
I  real  money  for  thousands  of  horse- 
men. Contains  over  400  bargains  In 
English  Saddlery.  I  ship  saddlery  on 
approval.  Write  today,  "little  Joe" 
Wlesenfeld  Co..  Dept.  KB.  112  W. 
I  North     Ave.,     Baltimore,     Man  land. 


NEW  JERSEY 


FOR  RENT,  near  Glad- 
stone,  renovated  farm  house, 
8  rooms,  3  baths,  good  barn, 
garage,  woods,  brook,  bridle 
paths.  Rent  moderate  for 
term  of  years. 

Apply  Box  100,  c/o  ARTS  & 

DECORATION  combined  with 

THE  SPUR 
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This  Year's  Westminster 


By  Arthur  Roland 


THERE  has  always  been  a  certain 
immutability  about  the  West- 
minster. It  has  gone  on  from  year  to 
year,  following  very  much  the  same 
pattern.  Only  six  times  in  its  sixty- 
four  years  of  show-giving  history  has 
it  been  anywhere  except  in  Madison 
Square  Garden  or  its  predecessor, 
Gilmore's  Garden.  And  only  once, 
after  the  initial  year,  has  it  changed 
the  duration  of  its  show. 

That  is  what  gave  special  interest 
to  the  sixty-fifth  annual  show  last 
month.  It  was  condensed  into  two 
days,  in  line  with  all  the  other  in- 
door shows,  none  of  which  now  lasts 
longer  than  that.  And,  even  more 
important,  it  attempted  the  innova- 
tion of  restricting  its  competitors, 
outside  the  puppy  classes,  to  those 
which  had  taken  at  least  a  third  place 
in  some  previous  championship  show. 

But  it  was  still  the  A.  K.  C.  bril- 
liant spectacle  which  the  Garden 
setting  and  the  pick  of  the  kennels 
from  one  end  of  the  country  always 
assures.  It  was  worthy  of  the  great 
traditions  of  the  Westminster,  which 
go  back  beyond  the  holding  of  the 
club's  first  dog  show. 

Originally  the  bench  show  was 
only  incidental  to  the  Westminster's 
other  activities.  It  maintained  its 
own  kennels  of  which,  at  the  time, 
one  of  the  outstanding  stars  was  the 
pointer — Ch.  Sensation,  which  is  pic- 
tured on  the  club's  official  emblem. 
The  members  sent  to  England  for 
an  outstanding  champion  and  Sen- 
sation was  the  dog  they  obtained. 
Having  won  its  championship  abroad, 
it  was  shown  enough  in  this  country 
to  attain  an  American  title.  Then  it 
was   retired   to   stud. 

At  first  the  club's  kennels  were  near 
Peapack,  New  Jersey,  and  many  of  the 
club's  pigeon  shoots  were  held  here. 
Later  it  was  decided  to  move  to 
Babylon,  Long  Island,  where  more 
ground  was  available.  A  thirty-acre 
tract  was  obtained  and  a  commodi- 
ous clubhouse  was  erected.  Some 
barns  which  had  been  on  the  property 
were  remodeled  into  kennels  and 
pigeon  shooting  grounds  were  laid 
out.  With  an  excellent  cuisine,  a 
well-stocked  cellar  and  attractive  sur- 
roundings, the  Westminster  Kennel 
Club  played  an  important  part  in 
adding  to  the  gaiety  of  those  fabu- 
lous nineties. 

A  history,  written  in  1886  for  pri- 
vate distribution  says:  "The  house  is 
handsomely  furnished,  the  wine  cel- 
lar well  supplied,  the  meals  served 
give  general  satisfaction  and  it  is 
not  unusual  for  parties  of  members 
to  spend  several  consecutive  days  on 
the  premises.  In  the  kennels,  the  club 
has  at  present  some  twenty-five  dogs 
of  its  own  and  received  on  board — 
besides  a  large  number  owned  by 
members.  Over  two  hundred,  includ- 
ing puppies,  haye  occasionally  been 
in  charge  at  one  time." 

It  was  the  ban  on  pigeon  shooting 
which  terminated  this  phase  of  the 
Westminster's  activities.  The  very 
popular  tournaments,  accounts  of 
which  occupy  much  space  in  the 
club's  archives,  had  to  be  abandoned. 
The  establishment  at  Babylon  came 
to   be   used   less   and    less   frequently 


and  finally  was  given  up.  From  then 
on  there  were  no  permanent  quarters, 
since  the  members  all  belong  to  one 
or  more  clubs  in  New  York.  A  great- 
er number  of  them  belong  to  the 
Leash  than  to  any  other  one  club; 
so  that  it  would  probably  be  correct 
to  describe  this  as  the  present  focal 
point  for  the  Westminster's  social 
activities.  The  club  has  never  been 
large.  Originally  there  were  twenty- 
five  members  and  this  was  expanded 
until,  when  interest  in  pigeon  shoot- 
ing was  at  its  height,  it  had  a  max- 
imum of  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five.  Later,  with  the  passing  of  old- 
er members,  this  number  was  al- 
lowed to  contract  to  sixty-five.  Thus, 
the  Westminster,  in  addition  to  be- 
ing the  country's  oldest  show-giving 
organization,  is  one  of  its  most  ex- 
clusive, with  a  long  waiting  list. 

This  all  explains  why  the  new  dress 
of  1941  drew  such  attention  from 
those  who  have  been  familiar  with 
the  Westminster's  previous  garb. 
But  it  also  explains  why,  even  with 
its  changed  apparel  and  pace,  this 
year's  Westminster  show  was  not 
changed  underneath.  As  in  the  past 
it  afforded  fanciers  all  over  the 
country  a  grand  opportunity  to  send 
their  dogs  to  compete  under  a  fine 
corps  of  experts  in  the  colorful  set- 
ting the  Garden  provides  for  such 
an  exhibition. 

The  purse  was  divided  in  a  dif- 
ferent way  this  year.  The  prizes  in 
various  classes  were  scaled  in  propor- 
tion to  the  competition  while  cash 
awards  for  best  in  any  breed  were 
fixed  at  one  dollar  for  each  dog  en- 
tered. Thus  in  a  breed  which  has 
sixty  dogs  the  best  of  breed  winner 
won  sixty  dollars.  A  minimum  of 
five  dollars  and  a  maximum  of  one 
hundred  dollars  was  provided  for 
under   this    plan. 

The  decision  to  place  reservations 
on  the  seats  at  the  sides  of  the  arena 
brought  the  dog  show  more  nearly  into 
line  with  the  horse  show,  a  trend 
that  has  been  apparent  in  recent 
years  as  more  and  more  the  final 
night  spectacle  at  the  Westminster 
drew  the  ermined  and  top-hatted 
coterie.  In  recent  years  late  arrivals 
on  the  final  night  have  found  seating 
space  at  a  premium.  But  still  recog- 
nizing that  a  large  number  of  West- 
minster visitors  are  just  average  dog 
lovers,  the  thousands  of  seats  at 
either  end  of  the  arena  were  left 
unreserved.  And  just  as  always  spec- 
tators were  free  to  wander  up  and 
down  the  lines  of  benches  in  the  ex- 
hibition hall.  They  could  take  their 
doggy  problems  to  the  exhibitors  or 
to  the  concessionaires  who  always 
have  booths  at  the  show,  and  were 
privileged  to  walk  along  the  wide 
aisles  separating  groups  of  judging 
rings  on  the  arena  floor. 

This  year  the  show  was  given 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Red  Cross, 
which  recalls  that  the  first  show  of 
the  club  had  a  charity  angle.  It  was 
officially  set  for  three  days  but  at- 
tracted such  attention  that  it  was 
kept  open  a  fourth,  the  proceeds  of 
that  day  being  turned  over  to  Henry 
Bergh  to  aid  in  the  establishment  of 
a  refuge  for  sick  and  stray  dogs. 


MORRIS  &  ESSEX 

KERNEL      CLUB 

Saturday,   May  31,    1941 

CIRALDA    FARMS,    MADISON,    NEW  JERSEY 

More  Than  $25,000  in  Cash  and  Sterling  Trophies 
Regardless    of    the    number    of    dogs    entered 

THE  EXHIBITORS  SHOW 

For  Premium  Lists  Address 
FOLEY   DOC  SHOW  ORGANIZATION,  Inc.         2009  Chestnut  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 
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Standard  and  M  ii.i.i 

Elberon,  N.  J. 


Mrs.  Milton  Erlanger,  Owner 

Henry  Stoecker,  Manager 

Tel.— Long  Branch  11111 

N.  Y.  City  Address— 117  E.  64th  Street 

Tel.—  BUtterfield  8-5010 


DALMATIANS 

aHW&LIB(MY  and 

.Poodles  CHOW  CHOWS 

Dogs  may  be  seen  by  appointment  only 


EDGERSTOUNE 
KENNELS 
Scottish     and     West 
Highland,  White  Ter- 
riers,   usually    avail- 
able at  atud.     Many 
Champions    Including 
Eng.   Ch.   Ortley 
Ambassador — 
Owner 
Mrs.  John  G.  Wlnant 
Concord-   N.   H. 


|  airedale  terriers 

Jasswick  kennels 

•    Puppies   for    Sale    • 

FRANCIS  X.    MARSHALL.  Owner 
2064   East  96  Street  Cleveland,   Ohio 


Just  sprinkle  lightly  with  Chaperone, 
amazing  new  powder  that  protects 
chairs,  rugs  beds,  sofas,  etc.  Harm- 
less to  fabrics.  You  don't  seeit — don't 
smell  it,  but  your  dog  does,  and  keeps 
away.  Send  $i  for  generous  package — 
several  months' supply.  Sudbury  Lab- 
oratory, Box  460,  So.  Sudbury,  Mass. 

Powder  CHAPERONE 


HILLS    DOC    FOOD 

With  the 

SEAL     OF     APPROVAL 

Recommended   by 

Veterinarians 

Ask  your  grocer  or  write 

HILL       PACKING       CO. 
Topeka,    Kansas 


FREE 


#0  HORSE 
OWNERS 

Wiry  pay  fancy  prices  for  saddlery? 

Write  for  free  catalog  that  has  saved 

real   money   for  thousands  of   horse 

men.  Contains  over  400  bargains  in 

English   Saddlery.   I   ship  saddlery 

on  approval.    Write  today,    "little 

joe"  Wiesenfeld  Co.,  Dept.  KB, 

US  W.  North  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md 


TALLY-HO  KENNELS,  Reg. 

P.    O.    Box    239    Oyiter    Bay,    L.    /.,    N.     T. 

Kennel  Tel.:  Oyster  Bay  1344 

Mrs.  L.  W.  Bonney,  Owner 
Donald  Sutherland,  Mgr. 


IRISH   SETTERS 

At  the  Westminster  Kennel  Club 
Show  seven  of  our  breeding  were 
in  the  ribbons,  four  of  them  top- 
ping their  classes  and  one  of 
them,  Rosecroft  Glow  Coat,  go- 
ing on  to  best  of  winners,  all 
sired  by  Milson  O'Boy  II.  This 
real  producer  at  stud  to  ap- 
proved bitches — $50.00.  Some 
promising  youngsters  now  on 
hand   for  your  inspection. 


KNIGHTSCROFT  KENNELS 
New  City  Road, 
West  Nyack,  New  York 
'phone  Nanuet  2321 


WlSE  advertisers  place 
their  campaigns  before  the 
eyes  of  purchasers  who  rely 
upon  the  presentations  of- 
fered by  A.  &  D.-SPUR. 
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Miss  Melba  Lee,  daughter  of  Mrs.  T. 
Wallace  Orr  of  New  York  and  the  fiancee 
of   Second    Lieutenant   James  T.   Cowans. 


Miss  Irene  Taylor,  debutante  daughter  of  Miss  Joan  McMaster,  debutante  daughter  Miss  Georgiana  B.  Maclay,  debutante 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  Howland  Taylor  of  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  D.  McMaster  of  daughter  of  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Alfred  B.  Maclay 
New    York.     At    Pine    Manor,    Wellesley.      New    York    and    now    at    Vassar   College,      of    New    York.    Photos    (4) :    Hal    Phyfe. 


ENGAGEMENTS 

Adair-Orbe.  Miss  Marjorie  Jane  Adair, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  D.  Adair 
of  Teaneck,  New  Jersey,  to  Mr.  Norman 
Orbe,  son  of  Mr.  Laurence  F.  Orbe  of 
Passaic,    New   Jersey. 

Arnold-Putnam.  Miss  Frances  Isabel 
Arnold,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Dan  Hinckley 
Arnold  of  Scarsdale,  New  York,  to  Mr. 
Frederick  Derek  Putnam,  son  of  Mrs. 
Kenneth  Owen  Parsons  of  Birmingham, 
England. 

Basanta-Walsh.  Miss  Isabel  Anna  Ba- 
santa,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond 
I.  Basanta  of  Norwalk,  Connecticut,  to  Mr. 
Mark  Thomas  Walsh,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Thomas  Walsh  of   New   York. 

Bell-Rabe.  Miss  Mary  Alexandra  Bell, 
daughter  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Dennistoun  M. 
Bell  of  Amagansett,  Long  Island,  to  Mr. 
Benjamin  John  Rabe,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  J.   Rabe  of  Redlands,   California. 

Carew-Anderson.  Miss  Mary  Elizabeth 
Carew,  daughter  of  Justice  and  Mrs.  John 
F.  Carew  of  New  York,  to  Mr.  John  A. 
Anderson,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Anton  M. 
Anderson  of   Jackson   Heights,    Long   Island. 

Dalglish-Jones.  Miss  Mary  Elizabeth 
Campbell  Dalglish,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  Dalglish  of  New  York,  to  Mr.  Donald 
Tilford  Jones,  son  of  Mrs.  Howard  Til- 
ford  Jones  of  Madison,  New  Jersey. 

Dana-Angel.  Miss  Lucia  Saltonstall 
Dana,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
Bingham  Dana  of  Greenville,  New  York, 
to  Mr.  James  Robertson  Angel,  son  of 
Mrs.  Laurance  Angel  of  Port  Chester,  New 
York. 

Denson-Hill.    Miss    Dorothy    B.    Denson, 
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daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lester  H.  Denson 
of  Riverside,  Connecticut,  to  Mr.  William 
Dudley  Hill  Jr.,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hill  of  Port  Chester,  New  York. 

Donald-Miller.  Miss  Mary  May  Donald, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  Hender- 
son Donald  of  Dongan  Hills,  State  Island, 
to  Mr.  George  John  Miller,  son  of  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  George  Edmund  Miller  of  St.  Peters- 
burg,  Florida. 

Douglas-Kitchel.  Miss  Naomi  Margaret 
Douglas,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter 
Douglas  of  New  York,  to  Mr.  Denison 
Kitchel,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Lloyd 
Kitchel    of    Bronxville,    New    York. 

Dunn-Cochrane.  Miss  Cynthia  Louisa 
Dunn,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James 
Clement  Dunn  of  Washington,  to  Mr. 
Alexander  Cochrane  Jr.,  son  of  Mrs.  Dudley 
L.    Pickman  of  Boston. 

Durstine-Griswold.  Miss  Kathrine  S. 
Durstine,  daughter  of  Mrs.  William  F. 
Orbison  of  Westport,   Connecticut,  and    Mr. 


Roy  S.  Durstine  of  New  York,  to  Mr. 
Tames  R.  Griswold,  son  of  Mr.  Dillard  H. 
Griswold  of  Chattanooga,  Tennessee. 

Eckman-Gilbert.  Miss  Grace  Amalie 
Eckman,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Samuel  Whiley 
Eckman  of  Douglaston,  Long  Island,  to  Mr. 
William  Walter  Gilbert,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Walter  A.  Gilbert  of  Wilmette,  Illinois. 

Gannett-Macy.  Miss  Dorothy  Gannett, 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Paul  Mascarene  Hamlen 
of  Wayland,  Massachusetts,  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Ridgway  Macy  Jr.,  son  of  Mrs.  L.  Pugh 
Macy  of  Katonah,  New  York  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Ridgway  Macy  of  Princess  Anne, 
Maryland. 

Hanigan-Ward.  Miss  Kathleen  McDon- 
ough  Hanigan,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harry  A.  Hanigan  of  New  York,  to  Mr. 
John  Gerard  Ward,  son  of  Mrs.  William 
J.   Ward  of   Brooklyn. 

Haskell-Stevens.  Miss  Josephine  Love- 
land  Haskell,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Ernest 
Haskell     of     New     York,     to     Mr.     Edward 


Seward  Stevens,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Robert  Cooke  Stevens  of  Wallington,  Con- 
necticut. 

Heide-Thompson.  Miss  Eleanor  Marie 
Heide,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
Heide,  Jr.,  of  Fieldston-Riverdale,  New 
York,  to  Mr.  John  Howard  Thompson,  Jr., 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Howard  Thomp- 
son of  Detroit. 

Hewitt-Crocker,  Miss  Mary  Arthur 
Hewitt,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward 
Shepard  Hewitt,  of  New  York,  to  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Reese  Crocker,  son  of  Mr.  George  A. 
Crocker  of   New   York. 

Landau-Robbins.  Miss  Eleanore  Landau- 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abraham  Lan- 
dau of  New  York,  to  Mr.  Manuel  Lee  Rob- 
bins,  son  of  Mr.  Meyer  L.  Bobbins  of  New 
York. 

Lawrence-Willson.  Mrs.  Alice  Bliss 
Lawrence,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Laurens  Reeve 
Bowden  of  New  York,  to  Mr.  Alexander 
Robertson  Willson,  son  of  Mrs.  Alexander 
R.   Willson  of  St.   Petersburg,   Florida. 

Lee-Mahony.  Miss  Marguerite  du  Pont 
Lee,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cazenove  G. 
Lee  Jr.,  of  Washington,  to  Mr.  Walter  But- 
ler Mahony,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter 
Butler    Mahony   of    Scarborough-on-Hudson. 

McIntyre-Forsdick.  Miss  Kathleen  Mc- 
Intyre,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Carlton  Lewis 
Marsh  of  Riverside,  Connecticut,  to  Mr. 
Donald  Forsdick,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles   Ernest   Forsdick   of   Riverside. 

Peterson-Rose.  Miss  Carli  Ruth  Edwina 
Peterson,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Edwin  C.  Peter- 
son of  Plainfield,  New  Jersey,  to  Mr. 
Charles  Homer  Rose  Jr.,  son  of  Mrs.  Charles 
Homer   Rose   of    Niles,    Ohio. 


Mr.   and   Mrs.   George   S.   Amory 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bertrand  L.  Taylor 


Mrs.  Alfred  P.  Sloan  Jr.:  Robert  G.  Johnson 


All    in    the    superb   Sert   Room   of   the   Waldorf-Astoria,   where   so   much    of    the    season's    entertaining    is    concentrated.      Mr.    and    Mrs.    Sloan 
were,  as  usual,  cruising  in  Southern  waters  on  the  Rene  and  while  at  Nassau  dined  with  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Windsor  at  Government  House. 


Greenwich,  Connecticut,  to  Mr.  Harold  Van 
Buren  Richard,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold 
C.  Richard  of  New  York;  Christ  Episcopal 
Church,   New    York. 


BIRTHS 

Abercrombie,  Captain  and  Mrs.  Jay  Alan 
(Eleanor  Hooper  Eastman),  a  daughter, 
Amy  Lorton  Abercrombie;  Washington, 
January   seventh. 

Allen,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  H. 
(Helen  L.  Minnigerode),  a  daughter; 
New    York,    January   twentieth. 

Blue.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  L>.  (Ger- 
trud  Sugerman),  a  son,  Anthony  Dias 
Blue;  New  Rochelle,  New  York;  January 
fifth. 

Close,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Alexander  (Anne 
Whitmarsh),  a  daughter;  New  York,  Janu- 
ary   twenty-second. 

Connell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  (Louise 
Car  pbell),  a  daughter;  New  York,  Febru- 
arj    fourth. 


Crandell,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  B.  Cran- 
dell  (Eloise  Henry),  a  daughter,  Cynthia 
Hawley    Crandell;    February    sixth. 

Fagan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  L.  (Eliza- 
beth Malone),  a  daughter;  Englewood,  New 
Jersey,   January   fourth. 

Fewlass,  Reverend  and  Mrs.  Richmond 
Arnold  (Mildred  Elizabeth  Bisselle),  a  son, 
James  Arnold  Fewlass;  New  York,  January 
thirteenth. 

Fox,  Mr  and  Mrs.  Abijah  Upson  (Isabel 
P.  Sullivan),  a  son,  Jarvis  Powell  Fox; 
Greenwich,    Connecticut,   January   fourth. 

Freudenthal,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Lester 
(Muriel  Behrens),  a  son,  Thomas  Edward 
Freudenthal;    New   York,    January    eleventh. 

Hudson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barclay  Markham 
(Sarah  Patterson  Shiras),  a  son,  Barclay 
Markham  Hudson  Jr.;  New  York,  January 
seventh. 

Lishman,  Mr.     and     Mrs.     Robert     W. 

(Elinor     F.  Hogue),     a     daughter,      Ellen 

Montgomery  Lishman;    New    York,   January 
third. 


Miss     Kathleen     Jennings,     daughter     of 

Commodore    Irving    Jennings   of    Norwalk, 

Connecticut.     Miss  Jennings  is  an  expert 

rider.     Photo:    A.    Laviosa. 


Pinckxey-Buek.  Miss  Marjorie  Ann 
Pinckney.  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cotes- 
worth  Pinckney  of  New  Rochelle,  New 
York,  to  Mr.  Charles  Welles  Buek,  son  of 
Major  &  Mrs.  Thomas  Charles  Buek  of 
New  Rochelle. 

Salisbury-Richardson.  Miss  Margaret 
Blaine  Salisbury,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Robert  Walker  Salisbury  of  San 
Mateo,  California,  to  Mr.  Tolbert  Neath 
Richardson  Jr.,  son  of  Mrs.  Tolbert  Neath 
Richardson    of    Philadelphia. 

Tyler-Winters.  Miss  Mary  Butler  Tyler, 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Leonard  Sanford  Tyler 
of  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  to  Mr.  Charles 
Ernest  Winters,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Samuel   Winters   of   Kansas   City,    Kansas. 

Uppercu-Prout.  Miss  Virginia  Marriott 
Uppercu,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Inglis 
Moore  Uppercu  of  New  York,  to  Lieuten- 
ant William  W.  Prout,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Henry  Byrd  Prout  of  Chestnut  Hill, 
Massachusetts. 

Wall-Lihme.  Miss  Barbara  Wall,  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Meldrum  Wall 
of  New  York,  to  Mr.  Harold  Hegeler 
Lihme,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Bai  Lihme 
of   New    York. 


Wentworth-Morrison.  Miss  Barbara 
Wentworth,  daughter  of  Captain  and  Mrs. 
Ralph  S.  Wentworth  of  Newport.  Rhode 
Island,  to  Ensign  Charles  H.  Morrison  Jr., 
son  of  Captain  and  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Mor- 
rison,   of    Newport,    Rhode    Island. 

WEDDINGS 

Mar.  15.  Miss  Amelia  Margaret  Hackman, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abram  Lenford 
Hackman  of  Maplewood,  New  Jersey,  to  Dr. 
Gabriel  Hernando  Cortes,  son  of  Senor 
and  Senora  Manuel  Cortes  of  Bogota,  Colom- 
bia;   Barranquilla,    Colombia. 

Mar.  15.  Miss  Jane  Schmeltzer.  daugh- 
ter   of    Mrs.    Julius    Robert    Schmeltzer    of 


MANY  HAPPY  RETURNS 

OF  THE  DAY 

March 

1 — George   H.  Swift 

March 

17 — Albert    Boardman    Kerr 

March 

2 — Albert    Herter 

March 

22 — Arthur  H.  Vandenberg 

March 

4 — Channing   Pollock 

March 

24 — Thomas   E.   Dewey 

March 

10 — Archer    M.    Huntington 

March 

25 — Arturo    Toscanini 

March 

Anna     Hyatt     (Mrs.     Archer 
M.    Huntington) 

12 — Harvey   D.   Cibson 

March 
March 

26 — James    Bryant   Conant 

27 — Ruth    Hanna   McCormick 
(Mrs.    Albert   C.    Sims) 

March 

15 — Wallace  Irwin 

March 

30 — Jo  Davidson 

Mrs.  James  D.  Mooney  of  New  York  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ben  Ames  Williams  Jr.  of 
her  son,  Allen,  at  Cat  Cay,  a  relatively  Boston,  honeymooning  at  Sea  Island, 
new  center  of  social  life  in  the  Bahamas.      Georgia,    setting    out    from    The    Cloister. 


Mrs.      Harrison      Williams      and      Milton 

Holden     join     the     midwinter     throng    of 

dancers    at    The     Patio    in     Palm     Beach. 

Photo:    Bert    Morgan. 


Oettixger.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spencer  Dana 
(Jane  Goldenburgh),  a  daughter,  Dana 
Ruth    Oettinger;    New    York,    January   fifth. 

Pershing,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Warren, 
a   son;    New   York,   January   twenty-first. 

Ransom,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  Weaver 
(Alice  Ann  Davenport),  a  son,  David 
Demorest  Ransom;'  Buffalo,  New  York, 
January  tenth. 

Rawls.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  Bryant 
(Mary  Palmer),  a  son,  William  Bryant 
Rawls,    Jr. ;    New    York,    January   sixteenth. 

Robertson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alastair  D. 
(Betty  Ritchie  Kerr),  a  son  Alastair  Doug- 
las Robertson  Jr. ;  Cambridge,  Massachusetts, 
January   seventh. 

Shields,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Allen 
(Anne  Joy  Clark),  a  daughter,  Ann  Joy 
Shields;    New    York,    January    ninth. 

Southworth,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hamilton 
(Katharine  Robertson  Jones),  a  son,  Thomas 
Shepard  Southworth;  New  York,  January 
twentieth. 


Tully,  Mr.   and   Mrs.   Richard  G.  (Marie 

Towne),     a     son,     Richard     Towne  Tully; 

Montclair,     New    Jersey,     December  thirty- 
first. 


Van  Doren,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emerson,  a 
son,  Emerson  Barkley  Van  Doren;  West- 
field,   New  Jersey,   December   thirtieth. 

Watts.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  S.  (Kath- 
arine Sutliffe  Foster),  a  son,  John  Foster 
Watts;    Ottawa,    Canada,    January    eighth. 

Wilson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  W.  (Mar- 
jory McGowan  Gates),  a  daughter,  Diana 
Hemenway  Wilson;  New  York,  January 
thirteenth. 

Winston,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  (Edna 
Fleischman),  a  son.  Ronald  Winston;  New 
York,   January   tenth. 


Miss  Margaret  Bitting,  debutante  daugh-  Miss  Grace  Amory,  stepdaughter  of  Her- 
ter of  the  Clarence  R.  Bittings  of  New  bert  Pulitzer  of  New  York,  at  the  Ever- 
York   and  Watch   Hill.   Photo:   Hal   Phyfe.     glades  Club,  Palm  Beach.  Photo:  Morgan. 


John  Clinton  Clark  of  Binghampton,  the 
new  president  of  the  Miami  Jockey  Club, 
and    Mrs.   Clark   at   Hialeah    Park,   Miami. 


The  Misses  Anne  and  Jane  Peck,  the 
twin  daughters  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick 
C.     Peck,    of    Rye.     Photo:     Hal     Phyfe. 


Winning      Basset       Westerley      Vintage, 

shown   by   Mrs.  Consuelo  Ford,   Master  of 

the    Bijoux    pack.    Photo:   Carl    Klein. 


ART  GALLERIES 

Mar  1  Paintings  and  Drawings  by  Saul 
Schary ;'  "Perls. 

1  Portraits  in  Sculpture  by  Lilly 
Rona;.  .Arden. 

1  Paintings  by  Nordfeldt;  Lilien- 
feld.     . 

1  Japanese  still  life  paintings  on 
silk;  by  Yette  Chevalerie;  Hotel 
Gotham. 

1-  2  Paintings,  Drawings  and  Prints 
by  Goya;  Art  Institute  of 
Chicago. 

1-  2  The  First  Century  of  Printmak- 
ing;    Art    Institute    of    Chicago. 

1-  2  From  Cezanne  to  Picasso;  Los 
Angeles    County    Museum. 

1-  2  Japanese  Prints  assembled  by 
Judson  D.  Metzgar;  Los  Ange- 
les  County   Museum. 

1-  4  Walter  P.  Chrysler  Jr.  Collec- 
tion; Virginia  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts,    Richmoond. 

1-  8  Paintings  by  George  Renouard; 
Fifteen. 

1-  8  Paintings  by  Iver  Rose;  Schnei- 
der-Gabriel. 

1-  9  Coptic    Art;     Brooklyn     Museum. 

1-  9  The  Art  of  the  Jeweler;  Metro- 
politan  Museum  of  Art. 

1-13  Nagler    Show;    Zoological    Park. 

1-16  Paintings  by  Max  Weber;  Asso- 
ciated American  Artists. 

1-16  Art  of  the  Third  Republic; 
Worcester    Art    Museum. 

1-17  Oils,  Charcoals  and  Pastels  bv 
Katharine  Miller  Leinbach; 
Barbizon-PIaza. 

1-17  Paintings  by  Herman  Maril; 
Macbeth. 

1-22  Hammered  Metal;  Cooper  Union. 

1-26  French  Fashions;  Metropolitan 
Museum    of    Art. 

1-26  French  Painting  from  David  to 
Toulouse-Lautrec;  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art. 
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1-30  Sixiv  Contemporary  American 
Paintings;  Detroit  Institute  of 
Art. 

1-31  French  Prints  after  1800;  Metro- 
politan   Museum   of   Art. 

1-31  Islamic  Miniature  Paintings  and 
Drawings;  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art. 

1-31  Prints  by  Six  Masters;  Metro- 
politan   Museum    of    Art. 

1-Apr.  27  Indian  Art  of  the  United 
States;   Museum  of  Modern  Art. 


10-22   Paintings      by      Hilda      Feldman. 
Fifteen. 
15    Paintings     on     Steel     by     Joseph 
Abuzzelli ;    Vendome. 

16-27  Everett  exhibition;  Zoological 
Park. 

17-29  American  Garden  Paintings; 
Arden. 

17-29  Paintings  and  Silk  Screen  Prints 
by  Harry  Shokler;  Schneider- 
Gabriel. 


*  y 


Honeymooning   in   Virginia.     Mr.  and   Mrs.  John   B.   Hannum  Jr.,   the  latter  before  her 

marriage  late  in  December  Miss  Nancy  Penn  Smith,  at  The  Plains,  the  country  home  of 

her   mother,   Mrs.   W.   Plunket  Stewart.    Photo:   Thomas   N.   Darling. 


1-May  10  Color  through  the  Decades; 
Museum   of    Costume   Art. 

2-23  Contemporary  American  Hand- 
woven  Textiles;  State  Uni- 
versity  of    Iowa. 

3-22  Works  of  Harriet  Blackstone; 
460   Park    Avenue. 

4-26  Paintings  by  Richard  Guggen- 
heimer;    Lilienfeld. 

9-23  Sketches,  photographs  and  fin- 
ished costumes;  Art  Students 
League. 


18-31  Drawings  by  Ivan  Opffer;  Mac- 
beth. 

18- Apr.  7  Gouaches  by  Joseph  De 
Martini;    Macbeth. 

18-  8  Paintings  by  Thomas  Hart  Ben- 
ton; Associated  American  Ar- 
tists. 

23-May  4  Contemporary  American  Oil 
Paintings;  Corcoran  Gallery, 
Washington. 

24- Apr.  5  Paintings  by  Alice  Judson; 
Fifteen. 


At  Cat  Cay.  Mrs.  Annette  Downes,  an 
all-round  sportswoman  at  the  charming 
island   resort  in  the   Bahamas  this  winter. 


Apr.  6-27  Contemporary  American  Hand- 
woven  Textiles;  Dallas  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts. 
28-May  1  Walter  P.  Chrysler  Jr.  Col- 
lection; Museum  of  Art,  Phila- 
delphia. 

May  4-25  Contemporary  American  Hand- 
woven  Textiles;  Texas  Tech- 
nological   College. 

June  1-22  Contemporary  American  Hand- 
woven  Textiles;  Seattle  Art 
Museum. 

July  6-27  Contemporary  American  Hand- 
woven  Textiles;  University  of 
British    Columbia. 


Houston,    Texas. 


FLOWER  SHOWS 

Mar.      1-  2  Azalea    Trail; 

17-22   New  York. 

17-22   Boston. 

18-19  Honolulu. 

22-30  St.  Louis. 

23-30   Seattle. 

23-Apr.   5   Chicago. 

24-29   Philadelphia. 
Apr.     5-12   Detroit. 

29-May  4  Oakland,    California. 

GARDEN  PILGRIMAGES 

Mar.     2-23  Pilgrimage    Garden    Club,    Nat- 
chez,  Mississippi. 
20-21   Savannah. 

22-Apr.   6  Natchez  Garden   Club. 

VARIOUS  EXPOSITIONS 

Mar.     1        Central     Florida;     Orlando. 
Apr.   14-18  Antiques;    Philadelphia. 

21-27   Modernizing    the    Home;     Grand 

Central    Palace. 
25-26   Pennsylvania      Relay      Carnival; 
Philadelphia. 


At  the  Waldorf-Astoria.  Lewis  E.  Waring,  the  new  head  of  the  United  Hunts  Racing 
Association;  William  C.  Cox  of  Cohasset  and  Lewis  M.  Cibb,  the  new  secretary  of  the 
American  Horse  Shows  Association,  at  the  latter's  annual  meeting.    Photo:  Carl  Klein. 


Horse  enthusiasts.  Adrian  van  Sinderen,  president  of  the  National  Horse  Show,  hands 
the  Van  Sinderen  trophy  to  William  Steinkrauss  of  Westport,  Connecticut,  for  having 
won    the    greatest   number   of   medals   for   horsemanship   last   year.    Photo:   Carl   Kle'rh. 
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The  finest  personal  transportation  in  the  world 


Among  ALL  manufacturers  of  motor  cars,  Cadillac  alone  has 
maintained  one  standard.  Cadillac  has  concentrated  exclusively  on 
the  production  of  the  best  motor  cars  money  can  build  or  buy. 

Portrayed  above  is  the  natural  result  — the  finest  personal  trans- 
portation in  the  world. 

The  superiority  of  the  Cadillac- Fleetwood  is  everywhere 
apparent.  The  very  doors  proclaim  it  — they  are  generously  sized 
for  easy  entrance  and  exit.  The  luxurious  interiors  assert  it  even 
more  emphatically — nowhere  else  will  you  find  such  roominess 
and  comfort.  And  a  ride  provides  the  strongest  evidence  of  all 
—  for  the  engine  is  the  most  powerful  Cadillac  V-8  ever  built. 

There  is  an  easy  and  enjoyable  way  to  prove  that  a  Cadillac- 


Cadillac 


leetwood 


GENERAL      MOTORS'      FINEST 
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KING  HORSE 
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By  Clarke  Robinson 


Faring  forth  from  the  Caro- 
linas  in  the  first  flush  of 
vernal  bloom  to  follow  trails 
into  the  depths  of  the  woods 
that  gave  Pinehurst  its  name. 


All  around  Pinehurst  the  im- 
memorial   pine   lifts    high   its 
head  in  evergreen  glory. 


H 


IGH  up  in  the  enviable  category  of  horseland  have  always  come  Pine- 
hurst, Camden  and  Aiken  during  the  luscious  spring  months.  And  spring  is 
the  season  of  the  horseman. 

Present  fashions  may  change  rapidly  through  these  jangled  times  we  have 
been  enduring.  The  old  dynasty  may  be  gone.  But  long  ago  when  horse 
lovers  set  the  indelible  stamp  upon  the  rolling  terrain  so  heavily  wooded  with 
hollies,  pines  and  dogwood,  with  its  dunes  and  dells,  shaded  paths,  winding 
roads  and  light  soil  that  abounds  in  these  sections  of  the  Carolinas,  they  did  it 
with  rare  precision. 

Down  through  the  years  this  entire  section  has  presented  a  warm  and 
friendly  atmosphere  to  those  who  worship  his  equine  majesty.  All  the  fun 
and  little  of  the  formality  of  the  average  sporting  life  of  the  English  estate 
abound  here.  Everywhere  are  hound  packs,  flat  racing,  brush,  post  and  rail, 
drag  hunts,  polo  and  horse  shows.  One  may  take  a  quick  canter  aboard  a 
good  hunter,  ride  to  the  best  beagles  in  the  land  or  leisurely  hack  over  trails 
and  completely  forget  that  there  are  any  such  things  as  motors  in  the  land. 
Numbers  ship  their  stables  here  from  North  and  many  a  famous  harness, 
steeplechase  or  blue  ribbon  winner  has  been  trained  in  this  selfsame  favorable 
winter  climate. 
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Over  the  years  a  few  sketchy  atiempts  have  been  made  to 
popularize  these  sections  and  bring  in  the  hordes.  But  the 
hordes  don't  go  where  horses  hold  forth  and  the  same  families 
who  originally  discovered  these  places  and  their  progeny  have 
come  each  spring  and  literally  grown  up  together.  There  are 
excellent  private  schools  and  children  may  be  raised  on  ponies 
or  given  their  initial  canters  on  gentle  saddle  horses. 

Beloved  Mrs.  "Tommy"  Hitchcock  had  phenomenal  success 
in  training  riders  and  polo  players  here  as  mere  youngsters. 
"Mike"  Phipps,  "Ebbie"  Gerry,  Ray  and  Winston  Guest, 
"Bobby"  Young,  the  Bostwick  boys,  "Pete"  and  "Brother", 
"Johnny"  Schiff  and  "Stew"  Iglehart  were  her  proteges. 

The  immortal  names  of  such  knights  of  the  saddle  as  Rigan 
McKinney,  "Tommy"  Hitchcock,  Jr.,  "Dev"  Milburn,  the  late 
"Bill"  Streett,  "Bobby"  Davis,  Ray  Woolfe  and  Charlie  "Pistol" 
White  are  synonymous  with  the  horse  playgrounds  of  the  Caro- 
linas.  So  are  such  hard-bitten  patrons  of  the  horse  as  Bayard 
Tuckerman,  Harry  Smith,  the  senior  Thomas  Hitchcock, 
Richard  Gambrill,  Crompton  Smith,  William  Ziegler,  George 
Eustis,  Harry  Kirkover  and  F.  Skiddy  von  Stade. 


Finish  of  the  Sand  River  with  spectators  from  miles  around 


Camden,  in  the  heart  of  the  sandhill,  long-leaf  pine  region 
and  the  oldest  town  in  South  Carolina,  is  an  important  polo 
center  boasting  of  three  excellent  fields  and  two  supporting 
practice  ones.  Regular  games  are  played  three  times  a  week 
from  December  to  the  middle  of  April.  The  Camden  Hunt, 
organized  several  years  ago,  holds  drag  hunts  twice  weekly;  but 
gray  and  red  fox  also  abound.  Each  year  hunter  trials  are  run 
off  in  which  the  best  horses  from  far  and  near  compete. 

The  social  life  of  this  comfortable  community  is  a  round  of 
gayety  and  intimately  tied  in  with  the  horse.  The  brush  season 
begins  with  the  hunt  meet  at  Sand  Hills  on  March  fifteenth, 
moves  on  to  Aiken  the  twenty-second  and  is  climaxed  with  the 
running  of  the  Carolina  Cup  at  Camden  on  the  twenty-ninth. 
This  season  the  National  Steeplechase  and  Hunt  Association 
has  inaugurated  the  Carolina  Serial  Steeplechase,  which  entitles 
a  subscriber  to  name  one  horse  for  each  of  the  meets.  All  over 
the  section  excellent  mounts  may  be  procured  at  any  time  and 
the  numerous  criss-crossing  bridle  paths  under  tremendous 
waving  pines  and  moss-hung  oaks  are  comfortably  filled  with 
riders  from  the  before-breakfast  canter  to  the  sundown  hack. 

At  Pinehurst  one  sees  little  else  but  the  horse.  Riders  gallop, 
trot,  canter  and  hack  on  chestnuts,  bays,  sorrels  and  blacks. 
Horses  surround  the  visitor  on  every  side.  Youngsters  in  jodh- 
purs and  sweaters  sit  well  down  in  the  saddle,  independent  of 
reins  and  stirrups.  A  lady  and  gentlemen  turned  out  in  pink 
coats  canter  on.  A  smooth-actioned,  fresh  and  well-bred  mount 
carries  a  cavalry  officer  off  into  a  bridle  path.  A  boy  and  girl 
go  by  at  a  racing  pace.  An  elderly  man  on  a  quiet  hunter  pulls 
up,  dismounts  and  tosses  his  reins  to  a  groom.  Two  wee  small 
girls  trot  on  ponies  with  their  mother  well  mounted  in  their 
wake.    Horses,  horses,  horses. 

Even  the  daily  paper,  the  Pinehurst  Outlook  which  is  pub- 
lished during  the  horse  season,  devotes  itself  mainly  to  the 
equine  carrying  a  quiz  that  its  publishers  term  an  "Equestion- 
naire"  on  the  front  page  with  answers  elsewhere.  Local  polo, 
racing  and  hunting  are  reviewed  and  there  is  always  a  piquant 
half-column  calling  itself  "Today's  Horse  Item."  The  publica- 
tion might  easily  be  called  the  "Outlook  of  the  Horse"  without 
altering  any  of  its  contents. 

Aiken  is  perhaps  the  best  known  of  all  sections  of  the  Caro- 
lina horse  country  and  celebrated,  of  (Continued  on  page  42) 


Photos:   Bert  Clark  Tbay< 
William   Post,   Seymour  Knox  and   Thomas   Hitchcock,   Jr.;   Aiken   Field. 


There  is  always  an  animated  scene  in  the  paddock  when  the  Carolina  Cup 
race  is  run  on  the  Camden  course,  late  in  March,  as  the  season's  climax. 


Vischraeyer,  Arrasmith  &  Elswick,  architects 
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l\  OT  far  from  Louisville,  in  a  section  famous  for  its  fine  homes 
and  fine  living,  a  house  was  to  be  built.  Ample  acreage  with  fine 
old  trees  had  been  acquired  as  the  site;  for  this  was  to  be  no 
ordinary  house  but  a  country  place  whose  generous  proportions, 
dignity  and  wholly  liveable  charm  should  reflect  the  spirit  of  the 
life  of  the  countryside. 

All  this  was  made  clear  at  the  first  meeting  between  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Gilmore  Ouerback,  the  owners-to-be,  their  architects,  Wisch- 
meyer,  Arrasmith  and  Elswick,  and  their  decorators,  Clare  J. 
Hoffman,  Inc.  The  clients  insisted  on  antique  furnishings  of  fine 
quality,  exquisite  architectural  detail;  but  all  should  be  of  simple 
restrained  character  and  in  its  entirety  the  house  must  express 
hospitality  and  comfort. 

The  eminent  success  of  the  original  plan  is  a  graphic  example 
of  complete  cooperation  between  client,  architect  and  decorator 
from  the  very  beginning. 

The  estate  is  called  "Daneshall"  because  of  Mr.  Ouerback's 
tremendous  interest  in  the  breeding  of  Great  Danes.  This  is  subtly 
suggested  at  the  entrance  to  the  great  columned  portico,  where  two 
magnificent  Great  Danes,  cast  in  bronze  and  executed  by  Tiffany, 
stand  guard. 

From  the  front  entrance,  one  steps  into  a  roomy  and  comfortable 
hall  which  sets  the  keynote  for  the  rest  of  the  house.  The  graceful 
spiral  staircase  to  the  second  floor  was  considered  so  important  in 
itself  that  complete  restraint  was  used  in  the  decoration.  Wallpaper 
and  woodwork  are  a  soft  gray  to  allow  interest  to  be  centered  on 
this  and  other  fine  architectural  details.  A  Chippendale  sofa  is 
upholstered  in  faded  yellow  and  the  hand-tufted  rug  is  in  soft  tones 
of  yellow,  gray-green,  blue  and  apricot.  This  rug,  with  its  unobtru- 
sive design  of  quail  and  pheasant  in  the  center  and  sporting  dogs 


Daneshall 

in  the 

Bluegrass 

Country 


By  Anne  Means 


Hoffman,    Inc.,   decorator. 


The  drawing  room  with  its  fine  antique 
furniture  suggests  the  comfort  and  hospi- 
tality around  which  the  house  was  planned. 


Old  mahogany  furniture  against  a  back- 
ground of  gray-blue  woodwork  and  an 
original   wallpaper,  called  "Scenes  of  Italy". 


in  the  border,  was  copied  from  an  old  piece  of  white  table 
damask  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Hoffman  and  lends  its  mellow 
suggestion  of  country  life. 

Passing  into  the  dining  room,  one  is  impressed  immediately 
by  the  striking  scenic  paper  called  "Scenes  of  Italy."  This  an 
original  wallpaper  in  natural  colors— the  background  a  gray- 
blue,  as  is  the  accompanying  woodwork.  The  old  yellow  rug 
and  green  damask  draperies  are  an  attractive  background  for 
the  fine  old  mahogany  furniture.  This  room,  with  its  ornate 
chandelier,  is  more  elaborate  than  most  of  the  house,  and 
one  can  readily  visualize  it,  resplendent  with  fine  plate  and 
crystal,  as  Louisville  at  its  most  hospitable. 

In  the  drawing  room,  the  wood  paneled  walls,  with  an 
especially  fine  mantel  treatment,  are  painted  the  same  gray- 
blue  as  the  dining  room.  The  rug  and  several  chairs  repeat 
this  tone,  while  the  curtains  and  additional  upholstered  pieces 
are  covered  in  a  quilted  chintz  with  a  pale  blue  ground, 
flowered  in  pale  pink,  wine,  dark  blue  and  soft  yellow.  All 
the  furnishings  and  accessories  in  this  room  are  antique  and 
the  whole  effect  is  one  of  dignity  without  formality,  comfort 
without  undue  informality. 

The  architecture  of  the  library  was  definitely  established  by 
the  acquisition  of  an  antique  mantel  and  over-mantel,  the 
latter  retaining  its  original  painted  canvas  panel.  This  mantel 
as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  room  is  paneled  in  butternut  in  its 
natural  faded  color,  a  mellow  note  highly  in  keeping  with  the 
character  of  the  room.  The  only  colors  used  are  wine,  apricot, 
faded  blues  and  beige,  taken  from  the  old  oriental  rug 
covering  the  floor. 

The  bedrooms  show  a  variety  of  furnishings.   A  small  guest 


room  repeats  the  same  soft  colors  used  downstairs  in  the 
house  and  while  all  the  furniture  is  antique,  the  two  important 
pieces  around  which  the  room  was  planned  are  an  original 
Hepplewhite  bed  and  a  good  quality  American  Hepplewhite 
tambour-front  secretaire.  The  color  scheme  of  this  room  was 
taken  from  the  fine  antique  rug  on  the  floor.  The  walls  are 
gray  with  white  polka  dots  and  the  curtains  a  faded  blue 
chintz  with  olive  green,  slate  gray,  deep  blue  and  apricot.  The 
bedspread  and  valance  for  the  bed  are  a  small  allover  pat- 
terned chintz,  with  curtains  of  olive  ereen  china  silk  at  the 
back. 

The  owner's  bedroom  was  done  in  the  French  manner,  by 
the  preference  of  Mrs.  Ouerback  and  to  use  a  number  of  fine 
pieces  of  French  furniture  she  had  collected  over  a  period  of 
time.  Here  the  paneling  is  a  yellow-white  to  match  the  back- 
ground of  the  paper,  whose  pattern  is  in  blue,  gray,  soft 
green  and  a  hint  of  flame.  The  latter  is  repeated  as  accent  in 
a  pair  of  chairs  on  either  side  of  a  rococo  console  and  mirror. 
The  faded  walnut  beds  are  done  in  green  and  white  pencil 
stripe  silk  and  the  rug  is  without  pattern  in  a  faded  green. 

In  only  one  important  room  in  the  house  is  the  traditional 
ignored  and  this,  quite  logically,  the  downstairs  lounge  and 
game  room.  This  spacious  and  inviting  spot  is  completely 
modern,  or  contemporary,  in  design.  Comfortable  arm  chairs 
and  roomy  sofas  are  upholstered  in  leather  or  fabric,  in  shades 
of  olive  green,  chartreuse  and  flame  red.  The  sidewalls  are  a 
dark  olive  green  with  a  ceiling  of  red.  This  exactly  matches 
the  curtains  which  are  a  hand-woven  fringed  fabric. 

As  a  contrast  to  the  stronger  colors  in  the  room,  the  floor 
has  been  kept  a  dead  black,  with  an  occasional  tufted  rug  of 


The    dressing    room    has    an    antique    Chinoiserie    painted 
paper,  sleek  teakwood  floor  and  chairs  in  original  Aubusson. 


Muted    colors    and    restraint   of    decoration    emphasize    the 
particularly  fine  architectural  lines  of  the  sweeping  staircase. 


Broad  grassy   stretches   and   careful    landscaping   add   much 
to  the  charm   of   this   impressive   Louisville  country   place. 


James  F.   Dawson:   Olmstead  Bros.,  landscape  architect 


beige.  Black  is  repeated  once  more  in  the  mantel  of  Belgium 
marble,  which  is  trimmed  with  copper  bands  and  carries  a 
large  overmantel  painting  of  game  birds  in  flight.  This  paint- 
ing is  of  particular  interest  since  it  is  the  work  of  one  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ouerbacker's  young  sons.  The  other  important  wall 
decoration  is  a  very  large  photograph  of,  suitably  enough,  an 
exciting  moment  in  a  horse  race.  Near  this,  and  up  a  couple 
of  steps  from  the  room  proper  is  ample  space  for  table  tennis, 
thoughtfully  designed  to  be  well  out  of  range  of  the  other 
groups  in  the  room.  A  particularly  well-planned  system  of 
indirect  lighting  gives  adequately  diffused  illumination  in 
all  parts  of  the  room  for  active  games,  with  table  lamps  pro- 
viding concentrated  light  at  key  points.  Worthy  of  note  is 
the  arrangement  of  the  room  in  such  a  way  that  several  groups 
of  guests  might  pursue  their  favorite  amusement  without  in 
any  way  interfering  with  each  other.  The  whole  spirit  of 
this  room  is  one  of  planned  comfort  and  informality,  a  suit- 
able last  stop  on  a  tour  of  a  house  that  was  planned  for  gra- 
cious living  arid  the  expression  of  that  famous  old  Louisville 
tradition— hospitality. 


The  downstairs  recreation  room  has  facilities  for  entertaining  four 
or  forty.  The  color  scheme  is  olive  green  and  flame.  The  fire- 
place, not  shown,  is  of  black  Belgian  marble  with  copper  trim. 


Miss  Marie  Leary  with  some  of  her  blue 
blood  German  shepherd  dogs  at  her  Co- 
salta  kennels  in  Greenwich,  Connecticut. 


NEW  REPUTE 


By  Arthur  Roland 


Cr.  Nikkie  of  Greenfair,  a  pride  of  the 
Greenwich  kennels  of  Joseph  C.  Quirk. 
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IVE  a  dog  a  bad  name  and  it  takes  him  some  time  to  live  it  down. 
But  that  it  can  be  done  is  perfectly  demonstrated  by  the  German 
shepherd.  The  dog  which  today  is  leading  the  blind  and  attracting  so 
much  attention  in  obedience  work  is  essentially  the  same  animal  which 
not  so  many  years  ago  was  being  blamed  for  all  the  crimes  in  the  canine 
calendar. 

It  never  was  the  fault  of  the  dog.    From  the  start  he  could  have  been 
the  nice-mannered  fellow  that  he  is  today.   But  it  was  the  fashion  of  the 
period  in  which  he  came  to  this  country  to  be  tough.    Bootleggers  were 
running  rampant.    Crimes  of  violence  were  on   the  increase.    So  why 
ja  shouldn't  everybody  have  a  "police  dog."    A  premium  was  placed  on 

ferocity  and  the  sagacity  which  was  there  all  the  time  was  turned  in  that 
direction.  If  the  master  wanted  him  to  be  tough,  the  dog  was  eager  to 
oblige.  There  never  was  a  dog  yet  that  has  not  wanted  to  do  what  he 
thought  his  master  desired. 

It  was  during  the  final  quarter  of  the  last  century  that  the  German 
shepherd  began  to  be  standardized  in  Germany  with  von  Stephanitz, 
generally  regarded  by  breeders  throughout  the  world  as  the  patron  saint 
of  the  breed,  doing  most  of  the  standardizing.  And  before  the  turn  of 
the  century  there  were  a  number  of  these  dogs  that  vary  little  from  the 
approved  type  of  today. 

By  the  time  the  World  War  came  along  the  breed  had  been  recognized 
as  the  ideal  dogs  for  war  and  police  work— intelligent,  courageous  and 
possessed  of  an  unusual  amount  of  initiative.  And  it  was  their  work  in 
the  war  which  gained  them  the  attention  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

That  attention,  many  feel,  was  really  their  undoing— at  least  in  this 
country.  A  tremendous  and  sudden  craze  developed.  Any  dog  with  a 
German  pedigree  demanded  a  fancy  price  and  their  puppies,  good,  bad 
and  indifferent,  were  passed  out  at  prices  reminiscent  of  those  paid  for 
Florida  real  estate  in  the  mad  twenties.  Such  hysteria  is  no  more 
healthy  in  dogs  than  in  anything  else. 

Many  of  those  who  acquired  shepherds  either  had  them  police-trained 
or  tried  their  hand  at  training  them  themselves.  In  any  event,  the  result 
was  the  same.  It  was  just  as  true  then  as  it  is  now,  although  fewer 
persons  realized  it,  that  the  only  person  who  should  have  a  "police  dog"  is 
a  policeman.  The  dog  that  has  been  trained  to  lunge  at  anybody  making 
a  threatening  move  toward  his  master,  or  espe-  (Continued  on  page  44) 
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One  of  the  German  shepherds  of  Mrs.  Charles  W. 
G.  Baiter  of  Madison,  New  Jersey,  goes  through 
a  high  obedience  test. 


1 1 
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The  decorative  mirror  treatment  adds  interest  and  light  to 
this     feminine    and     airy    bedroom.       Libbey-Owens-Ford. 


A  formal   entrance  hall   is   designed   to   appear   double   its 
actual   size  by   reflection.    Smyth,   Urquhart   &   Marckwald. 


NEW    EFFECTS    WITH 


J^YO^ 


By  Marion  Cazen 
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'ACK  a  generation  ago,  it  was  common  to  hear 
mirrors  referred  to  as  looking  glasses.  Look  in  them 
we  still  do,  but  their  uses  in  the  home  have  grown  by 
such  leaps  and  bounds  that  one  may  well  wonder: 
"What  next." 

In  no  small  part,  this  tremendous  growth  of  the 
use  of  mirror  may  be  traced  to  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
architect  and  decorator.  Mirrors  have  been  used  in 
every  period  of  design,  of  course,  but  seldom  in  as 
many  ingenious  ways  as  at  the  present  time,  and  as 
a  part  of  the  room's  plan— not  as  an  added  bit  of 
decoration. 

For  large  mirror  wall  areas  so  popular  today  are 
no  accident  or  fad— they  are  in  part  an  expression  of 
our  way  of  living.  We  are  a  race  of  sun  and  light 
worshippers.  We  live  out  of  doors  as  much  as  we  can, 
but  since  a  good  deal  of  our  time  must  be  spent  inside, 
we  naturally  like  our  homes  to  be  as  light  and  airy 
as  possible.  Mirrors  are  valuable  allies  in  securing 
such  effects.  Place  a  mirror  wall  or  part  wall  at  the 
darker  side  of  the  room,  and  a  surprising  amount  of 
light  is  drawn  to  it. 


Again,  with  space  at  a  premium,  many  of  us  live  in 
homes  and  apartments  whose  rooms  are  only  average 
in  size.  There  is  no  more  effective  way  of  creating  an 
illusion  of  space  than  by  carefully  placed  mirror 
sections.  Even  an  overmantel  reaching  to  the  ceiling 
can  transform  a  too  square  box-like  room  and  at  the 
same  time  make  a  low  ceiling  appear  higher. 

Mirrors  make  a  fine  background  for  especially 
choice  pieces  of  furniture,  and  are  pleasantly  adapta- 
ble since  they  suit  any  period.  They  have  the  addi- 
tional quality  of  "wearing  well"— one  seldom  tires  of 
them;  on  the  contrary,  most  find  them  restful  to  live 
with. 

Even  simple  rooms  gain  by  the  use  of  mirrors;  they 
lend  an  undeniable  note  of  elegance.  This  may  be 
psychological  in  part,  since  mirrors  were  once  too 
costly  to  be  used  extensively  by  any  but  the  wealthy. 
Today,  however,  plate  glass  mirrors  of  fine  quality, 
while  not  cheap,  are  less  expensive  than  ever  before. 
And  like  other  fine  possessions  they  should  be 
considered  an  investment  and  one  which  will  pay 
dividends  in  beauty  and  utility  over  the  years. 
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Functional   panels   of  mirror  over  storage  drawers  add  much   to   the 
convenience  of  this  bed-dressing  room.     Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co. 


Unusual    fireplace    faced    in    mirror    with    decorative    wall    treatment 
above.     Note  mirror  wall  behind  buffet.     Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co. 


An    overmantel    of    mirror    sections    adds    dignity    and    a    feeling    of 
height  to  this  drawing  room.    Edith  Parker  Bryce,  interior  designer. 

Photo:    Hans    Van    Nes 


A  mirror  panel  is  used  here  to  dramatize  sideboard,   pedestals  and 
knife  boxes,  all  original  Adam  pieces.     From  A.  Kimbel  and  Son,  Inc. 
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The  Duke  of  Windsor  watches  his  partner,  James 
West,  tee  off  on  the  new  Cat  Cay  course.  With  him 
are  his  opponents  in  the  inaugural  foursome:  Charles 
Yates,  vice  president  of  the  Atlanta  National  Bank,  and 
William  Dodge,  vice  president  of  the  Texas  Company. 
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Wore     (jolf  for 

a.  BAHAMAS 


By  Burton  Stillman 


Nassau's  coconut-crowned  golf  course,  looking 

toward  the  ridge  that  comes  close  to  the  shore 

in  this  Delaport  Bay  section  of  the  island  of 

New  Providence. 

This  air  view  of  Cat  Cay  shows  the  greater 
part  of  the  development  since  it  was  pur- 
chased by  Louis  R.  Wasey  some  years  ago. 
The  course  of  the  Cat  Key  Club  is  on  the 
point  cut  off  at  the  right. 


I  I 

f  The  recently  remodeled  Bahamas  Coun- 
try Club  course  a  few  miles  to  west- 
ward of  Nassau  has  traditionally  the 
ocean  as  its  "nineteenth  hole."  This 
makes  the  clubhouse,  at  the  left,  the 
twentieth. 


y^_JOLF  came  betimes  to  the  group  of  islands 
stretching  far  out  into  the  Atlantic  to  east- 
ward of  Florida— islands  one  of  which  was  the 
first  landfall  of  Columbus.  It  got  its  foothold, 
in  Nassau,  not  so  many  years  after  the  time 
when  this  sport  was  emerging  from  its  "largely 
unknown"  period  of,  say,  1890.  And  there, 
on  the  northern  shore  of  New  Providence,  was 
the  only  place  in  the  Bahamas  it  could  be 
played  until  this  winter.  The  reason  was  sim- 
ple; none  of  the  "out  islands"  had  a  colony 
of  winter  sojourners  sufficiently  numerous  to 
call  for  it. 

Now  it  is  another  story.  Since  the  ninth 
day  of  January  the  Windsor  Downs  course  on 
Cat  Cay  has  not  only  extended  the  islands' 
golf  facilities  but  provided  for  the  game  a 
setting  most  unusual  in  that  the  ocean  almost 
surrounds  it.  The  islet,  shaped  somewhat  like 
a  strange  elongated  open-mouthed  fish  from 
the  lower  depths  of  the  sea,  has  four  narrow 
points.  And  it  is  on  one  of  them  that  the  new 
course  of  the  Cat  Key  Club  spreads  out  so 
pleasantly.  The  third  green  is  all  but  mar- 
gined by  the  high  tide  line.  A  sporting  course, 
it  has  natural  hazards— plenty  of  them. 

Small  wonder  in  the  circumstances  that  the 
royal  Governor  of  the  Bahamas  felt  a  fresh 
sense  of  happiness  when  he  drove  off  the  first 


ball  on  the  nine-hole  course  named  in  his 
honor  by  Louis  R.  Wasey.  All  on  the  quiet, 
no  mob  of  a  gallery.  Which  was  just  as  he 
wanted  it;  he  and  the  Duchess  accepted  Mr. 
Wasey's  invitation  to  spend  a  few  days  on 
Cat  Cay  with  the  understanding  that  relative 
privacy  was  assured  for  them.  And,  fortu- 
nately, the  yacht  Rene  was  so  conveniently  at 
hand  that  Alfred  P.  Sloan  Jr.  placed  it  at  their 
disposal  for  the  run  over  from  Nassau  and 
back. 

The  Duke,  partnered  with  James  West  the 
local  professional,  had  the  further  satisfaction 
of  being  on  the  winning  side  in  the  inaugural 
foursome.  This  against  the  combined  skill 
of  Charlie  Yates  of  Atlanta,  the  British  golf 
champion,  and  William  Dodge  of  Bronxville, 
the  Texas  Company  executive  and  champion 
of  Sleepy  Hollow. 

When  Mr.  Wasey  purchased  Cat  Cay  several 
years  ago  he  had  his  eye  on  the  prime  fishing 
in  the  waters  of  the  nearby  Gulf  Stream.  But 
"all  of  fishing  is  not  catching  fish".  There 
must  be  more  variety  on  an  islet.  So  the  Cat 
Key  Club  came.  The  Manor  House  has  its 
Clifford  Hall— named  after  an  earlier  Gover- 
nor of  the  Bahamas;  there  are  the  Casino, 
next  to  which  a  dance  patio  is  being  built; 
the  Kitten  Key  Bar,  guest  houses,  and  so  on. 
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The  utter  lack  of  proportion  and  crudeness  of  detail  mark 
the  Queen  Anne  chair,  above,  as  a  spurious  "antique." 

Authentic  early  George  I  armchair  which  contains  fine  ele- 
ments of  proportion  and  solid  construction.  Arthur  Vernay. 


Above,    a   supposed   Queen   Anne    lowboy   whose 
crude  legs  show  the  lack  of  skill  of  the  maker. 


A    walnut    lowboy    whose    clarity    of    color    and 
purity  of  design  show  its  worth.    Arthur  Vernay. 
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This  eighteenth  century  sofa  table  shows  badly  scaled  base, 
obviously   added  stretcher  and   non-matching  woods. 

Right,    a    fine    late   eighteenth    century   drop    leaf    table   of 
mahogany  inlaid  with  tulip  wood.    Arthur  Vernay. 
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ILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE  once 
wisely  said:  "Mine  eyes  are  made  the 
fools  o'  the  other  senses."  That  state- 
ment could  well  apply  to  thousands  of 
admirers  of  antiques  who  set  out  regu- 
larly in  quest  of  furniture  to  grace  the 
settings  in  their  homes  and  augment 
their  much  self-prized  collection. 

It  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  all  those 
who  buy  antique  furniture  are  the  vic- 
tims of  spurious  transactions  and  bogus 
dealers.  Nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that 
the  average  amateur  collector  does  not 
purchase  carefully  or  thoughtfully.  As  a 
general  rule  it  is  quite  to  the  contrary. 
It  is  a  fact  however  that  many  buy  solely 
on  the  basis  of  antiquity,  and  in  doing 
so  very  often  overlook  the  other  virtues 
furniture  may  have. 

The  word  "antique"  holds  a  great 
lure  and  fascination  for  those  who  take 
pride  in  the  appearance  of  their  home. 
It  is  natural  to  assume  that  one  who 
decorates  his  room  in  an  eighteenth  cen- 
tury spirit  would  by  choice  prefer  to 
have  his  furniture,  if  possible,  comple- 
ment the  original  taste  of  that  particular 
period.  But  to  what  extent  one  is  willing 
to  spread  himself  in  the  technical 
achievement  and  success  of  that  room  de- 
pends chiefly  on  what  pieces  the  antique 
market  has  to  offer  and  what  price  he  is 
willing  to  pay  for  those  items  of  furni- 
ture.   Unfortunately  for  the  average  in- 


aue    of 

By  Harry  Meyers,  Jr. 

come  of  the  antique  buyer,  the  price  of 
a  fine  old  piece  is  seldom  within  the  con- 
fines of  his  budget;  for  good  genuine 
antiques  are  rare  and  costly.  It  must 
follow  that  if  a  person  desires  antiques 
but  allows  the  price  to  influence  his 
judgment  on  the  rightful  quality  of  that 
furniture,  this  same  person  will  fall  heir 
to  an  assortment  of  antique  furniture 
that  will  be  comprised  of  forgeries  or 
badly  made  and  designed  pieces  that 
have  a  value  comparable. 

The  excellence  of  furniture  is  based 
on  its  quality  of  v/orkmanship,  design 
and  proportion.  If  a  piece  should  be 
old  and  at  the  same  time  contain  the 
above-mentioned  merits  then  it  falls  into 
the  classification  of  being  a  choice  an- 
tique. Age  does  not  enhance  poor  de- 
sign or  bad  workmanship;  it  tends  to 
make  the  discerning  buyer  more  aware 
of  the  inferiority  of  the  object. 

Furniture  made  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, as  today,  was  fabricated  either  by 
skilled  hands  that  concentrated  on  turn- 
ing out  a  product  that  would  be  artisti- 
cally admired  with  due  praise  for  its 
creator,  or  made  in  a  cheaper  fashion  to 
warrant  a  greater  quantity  of  sales. 
Therefore,  when  we  see  an  antique  that 
remains  in  a  poor  broken  down  condi- 
tion, it  may  well  be  assumed  that  such 
pieces  were  not  made  with  care  and  pre- 
cision.   One   has  only   to   frequent   the 


museums  or  the  homes  of  well  known 
collectors  and  notice  the  excellent  condi- 
tion in  which  these  pieces  still  remain. 
There  are  no  huge  bold  cracks  that  mar 
the  surfaces  of  tables  or  chests,  nor 
broken  fret  galleries,  nor  sections  of  legs 
that  look  as  though  they  had  been  run 
through  a  meat  chopper.  Furniture, 
properly  constructed,  can  stand  up  to  the 
test  of  abuse  and  age. 

We  are  told  that  instinct  should  help 
us  measure  the  value  of  some  considered 
article.  But  the  average  layman  unfor- 
tunately lacks  the  instinct  or  the  confi- 
dence to  rely  upon  this  reaction.  That  is 
for  connoisseurs,  and  perhaps  this  so 
called  instinct  is  governed  to  a  great  de- 
gree, by  technical  knowledge.  In  other 
words,  the  trained  eye  knows  exactly 
what  to  look  for  and  where,  and  once 
having  detected  something  that  is  not 
right,  he  feels  that  instinct  has  guided 
him  in  his  opinion. 

In  examining  an  antique  piece  of  fur- 
niture, one  of  the  first  concerns  should 
be  the  general  proportion  of  that  article. 
The  craftsmen  of  the  late  seventeenth, 
eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  cen- 
turies were  endowed  with  the  ability  to 
design  furniture  with  a  strong  eye  for 
proportion.  Consequently,  if  an  antique 
does  not  have  that  general  feeling  of 
good  proportion  about  it,  it  cannot  be 
considered  too    (Continued  on  page  44} 
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T  is  a  poor  estate,  large  or  small,  that  is  not  rich  in  hardy 
fruit  trees.  Poor  likewise  is  the  country  or  suburban  door- 
yard  that  lacks  one  kind  or  another— not  less  so  the  house 
in  town  that  is  far  enough  removed  from  the  heart  of  it 
to  have  in  the  rear  a  bit  of  ground  open  to  the  sun. 

The  want  of  this,  the  very  need  of  it  as  a  part  of  family 
life,  harks  back  to  Bible  times— to  the  now  proverbial  "vine 
and  fig  tree".  All  through  the  ages  man  has  companioned 
with  fruit  trees;  they  have  followed  the  pioneer  into  faraway 
lands  wherever  climatic  conditions  were  right  for  their  intro- 
duction. 

And  yet,  and  yet;  with  all  these  centuries  of  the  world's 
experience,  there  is  a  strange  paucity  of  fruit  trees  around 
homes— and,  worse  yet,  no  end  of  old  ones.  I  know  of  a 
corner  property  in  New  England  which  has  had  family  life 
continuously  for  more  than  three  centuries  but  has  deplor- 
ably fewer  fruit  trees  today  than  well-nigh  sixty  years  ago. 
Then  there  were  half  a  dozen  kinds  of  pears,  five  of  apples 
and  four  of  plums;  cherries,  quinces,  apricots  and  crab  apples 
—twenty  trees  all  told.  In  the  present  year  of  grace  there 
is  actually  only  a  single  survivor— an  aged  seckel  pear  tree. 
And  what  a  tale  it  could  tell  of  neglect  that  occasioned  the 
passing  of  trees  that  might  still  be  producing,  of  failure  to 
replace  the  dead  with  the  living,  of  a  new  generation  not 
caring. 

Of  course,  there  are  those  who  say:  "What's  the  use;  you 
can  buy  fruit  cheaper  than  you  are  able  to  grow  it  and 
there's  the  spraying  bother.    When  my  father  was  a  boy, 


FRUIT  TREES 


By  Benjamin   Goodrich 

so  I've  heard  him  say,  there  was  not  all  this  spraying." 
Wrong,  if  only  for  the  reason  that  a  point  of  the  utmost 
importance  is  missed— the  infinite  joy  of  growing  one's  own 
fruit— of  picking  it  from  the  tree  at  the  right  moment,  of 
eating  it  out  of  hand  in  the  dooryard.  And  blossom  time, 
with  each  tree  an  aerial  garden  in  itself.  If  there  is  no  more 
than  a  single  tree  its  flowering  is  something  to  look  forward 
to  through  the  months  that  come  between  springtimes. 

Of  all  the  fruit  trees  associated  closely  with  the  human 
race  in  temperate  regions,  very  likely  it  is  the  apple  that 
goes  furthest  back  into  the  ages.  Immemorial,  this  member 
of  the  great  rose  family— and  thus  related  to  the  peach  and 
the  plum— appears  to  have  been  widely  cultivated  in  Britain 
from  the  time  of  the  Roman  occupation.  And  in  this  country 
it  is  a  dooryard  tree  about  as  old  as  civilization  itself. 
(Continued  on  page  50) 


As  its  name  implies  the  Abundance  plum  is  a  particularly  pro- 
lific bearer  of  fruit.     This   is   an   excellent   plum   for   eating. 


Among  the  deepest-hued  sweet  cherries,  the  Black  Tartarian  is 
unexcelled.     A  vigorous  grower,  it  bears  heavily  in  late  June. 
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for  the  small  estate 


If  you  want  an  apricot,  and  you  should, 
try  the  Stella.  Hardier  than  the  peach, 
it  thrives  well  much  farther  northward. 


There  is  no  over-praising  the  Golden 
Delicious,  an  early  winter  dessert  apple 
appealing  to  the  eye  as  well  as  the  taste. 


"Iron-clad"  as  to  its  hardiness,  the 
Bartlett  pear  is  a  prime  fruit  for  stew- 
ing, baking,  canning  and   eating   fresh. 


For  large,  finely-grained  fruit,  the 
Orange  quince  is  as  good  as  there  is. 
Burbank  product  and  mid-season  bearer. 


Having  stood  the  test  of  years,  the  El- 
berta  has  earned  its  high  place  among 
reliable  peaches  for  the  home  grounds. 


Photos:   J.   Horace  McFarland   &  Co. 


RACING  ACROSS  THE  GULF  STREAM 


By  Belmont  Hart 
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Given  a  favoring  breezing  it  is  a  grand 
sight  to  watch  the  Nassau-bound  fleet, 
having  passed  out  of  Biscayne  Bay  from 
Miami,  leave  Miami  Beach  well  behind. 


T  is  not  so  many  years  ago  that  Eastern  yachtmen  were  wont  to  think  of  their 
particular  sport  in  terms  of  a  hundred-day  season.  The  starter's  gun  for  racing 
went  off  officially  on  Decoration  Day  and  as  soon  as  the  Labor  Day  events  were 
over  the  summer  interest  petered  out  quickly. 

Came  the  marked  growth  of  the  winter  holiday  idea  and  with  it  the  lure  of 
Southern  waters  —  until  it  may  be  said  in  truth  that  for  many  sportsmen  the 
yachting  season  is  a  twelvemonth  one.  Southern  Florida,  Nassau  and  Cuba  have 
all  been  found  prime  fields  for  the  sport. 

While  these  fields  are  widely  apart,  there  has  grown  up  in  recent  years  a 
certain  community  of  interest  that  has  given  decided  zest  to  the  late  winter 
racing.  "There's  the  Gulf  Stream;  why  not  cross  it?",  some  one  must  have  said 
once  upon  a  time.    Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  a  yachting  custom  to  speed  across  it 
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with  the  wind  —  from  Miami  to  Nassau  in  February  and 
from  St.  Petersburg  to  Havana  in  March.  And  as  the  Gulf 
Stream  has  a  way  of  kicking  up  this  traversing  of  it  under 
sail  can  be  most  exciting.   And  now  and  then  it  is. 

Exciting  or  not  the  annual  ventures  across  the  oceanic 
river  are  matters  of  much  moment  at  each  end  of  the 
respective  lines.  It  is  very  different  from  races  where  one 
may  watch  the  yachts  go  out,  round  a  mark  and  return 
all  in  plain  sight.  From  Florida  the  crafts  are  off  into  the 
unknown;  the  thrill  is  over  in  one  land  only  to  be  taken 
up  in  another.  In  Nassau  journey's  end  is  great  celebration 
—  with,  this  year,  the  Duke  of  Windsor's  presence  adding 
fresh  luster  to  the  occasion. 

The  race  from  the  mainland  over  to  the  capital  of  the 
Bahamas,  which  has  become  a  February  fixture  of  much 
importance,  took  on  a  fresh  note  of  interest  this  year  be- 
cause of  the  circumstance  of  the  Duke  of  Windsor's  presen- 
tation of  the  trophy  bearing  his  name  to  the  winners  of 
the  contest.  This  at  the  dinner  and  dance  given  at  the 
Nassau  Yacht  Club  on  the  fifteenth,  four  days  after  the 
start  from  Miami  —  a  safe  allowance  of  time,  when  the 
wind  suits  its  own  convenience  in  the  matter  of  blowing 
this  way  or  that  and  its  calming  down  to  the  dead  point. 

The  new  Governor  of  the  Bahamas,  who  is  H.  R.  H. 
instead  of  the  long  familiar  H.  E.,  is  as  active  in  the  fos- 
tering of  sport  as  was  Sir  Bede  Clifford  when  the  latter  and 
his  charming  American  wife  did  the  honors  at  Government 
House  up  on  the  first  ridge.  It  was  only  because  it  was 
not  policy  in  war  days  that  he  did  not  continue  Sir  Bede's 
participation  in  the  Hialeah  Park  racing  season  in  Florida 
—which  for  some  years  was  a  pleasant  linking  of  inter- 
national amenities.  Very  active  in  golf  as  a  daily  recreation, 
the  Duke  of  Windsor  sponsors  the  Nassau  Yacht  Club  — 
of  which  he  is  the  new  Commodore  —  as  an  appealing 
responsibility  in  another  field  of  sport. 

While  there  is  a  natural  concentration  of  interest  in  the 
immediate  aftermath  of  the  race  across  the  Gulf  Stream, 
yachting  is  an  essential  part  of  the  season  in  Nassau  and 
for  the  residents  more  or  less  the  year  round.  The  Nassau 
Yacht  Club's  quarters,  hard  by  Fort  Montagu,  are  always 
open.  The  harbor,  between  Hog  Island  and  New  Provi- 
dence, offers  quite  a  long  protected  course  and  there  are  no 
end  of  days  when  sailing  craft  may  cross  the  bar  and  trust 
themselves  to  the  open   sea. 


In  quite  a  stiff  northwest  breeze,  the  Gulf  Stream 
bowls  down  Tampa  Bay  in  the  1940  contest. 


A  sleek  yawl,  Stormy  Weather,  leads  the  field  in 
the  sixth  of  the  series  of  Miami-Nassau  races. 


The    Good    News    makes    off    smartly    from    St. 
Petersburg  for  Havana  in   the   1940  competition. 


Photo:   International   News. 


Wospitality 

PREFERRED 


Dignified  simplicity  for  the  formal  dinner.  The  entire  table,  with  the  exception  of  the 
bouillon  cups,  is  set  with  Dirilyte  that  amazing  metal  which  so  closely  resembles  gold 
in  appearance  but  at  a  mere  fraction  of  its  cost.    Made  by  American  Art  Alloys,  Inc. 

A   luncheon   table   takes   hew   color   from   its   service   of   gleaming   Dirilyte,   with   fluffy 

camellias  as  a  contrast.     The  pattern  shown  here  is  called  Regal,  which  is  particularly 

well  suited  to  rooms  furnished  in  eighteenth  century  English  style. 

"In  the  Time  of  Roses"  is  the  theme  song  for  this  spring  tea  table.  Roses  are  every- 
where, in  the  pattern  of  the  crown  ducal  china;  climbing  over  the  pink  damask  cloth; 
supporting    lighted    candles    in    a    centerpiece    of    blooms    and    topping    each    cup    cake. 
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DESIGNS    ITSELF 


By  William  J.  Greighton 


b  living  room,  an  adaptation  of  Pompeian  style 
ray,  green  and  gold,  is  the  library  as  well. 
■  barrel-vaulted    ceiling    is    highly    impressive. 


William   J.    Creighton,   architect 
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HIS  is,  virtually,  what  the  town  house  of  Garrard  Winston  did. 
It  reflects  both  the  wishes  and  the  taste  of  the  owner  to  a  degree 
well  warranting  such  characterization. 

Mr.  Winston,  a  lawyer  who  has  traveled  extensively,  is  a  student 
of  history,  particularly  of  this  country;  and  in  the  course  of  years 
he  has  gathered  together  a  very  large  collection  of  fine  books.  And 
around  companionship  with  these  books  and  a  bachelor's  enjoyment 
derived  from  entertaining  his  friends  frequently,  usually  in  rather 
small  groups,  grew  the  inspiration  of  the  architect. 

Such  a  home  should  be,  of  course,  masculine  in  scale,  simple, 
generous  in  proportion,  convenient  and  with  a  decent  respect  for 
the  traditions.  However,  conservative  taste  does  not  preclude  origi- 
nality. Ostentation  had  no  place  in  the  planning  of  this  New  York 
house;  but  originality  was  welcome,  provided  only  that  it  had  some 
recommendation  other  than  novelty. 

The  feeling,  the  sense  of  Tightness  emphasized  so  strongly  indoors, 
begins  with  the  exterior  of  James  River  Virginia  brick.  No  other 
modern  brick  has  the  lovely  buff  to  lavender  shades  of  this  one  of 
Old  Dominion  clay.  Thus  the  trim  of  a  French  rose  stone  harmon- 
izes, rather  than  contrasts,  with  the  brickwork.  The  ornamental  iron 
details,    with    brass    trim,    are    carefully    designed    and    beautifully 
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ylor   &   Klock,   decorators. 


executed.  This,  as  well  as  the  entrance  door,  is  painted  a 
very  dark  green  as  a  change  from   the  conventional   black. 

No  historical  style  has  been  followed,  consciously.  Although 
the  design  certainly  reflects  classic  traditions  of  the  early  days 
of  this  country,  it  also  bears  obviously  the  stamp  of  the  present 
day  and  generation.  Its  style  is  certainly  both  older  and 
younger  than  that  of  the  houses  it  replaced  in  East  Ninety- 
second  Street. 

The  exterior  and  interior  have  been  made,  most  pleasantly, 
at  one  with  each  other  by  the  placing  of  the  dining  room  at 
the  rear  of  the  ground  floor,  three  steps  down  from  the 
entrance  hall.  Additional  height  is  thus  given  to  this  im- 
portant room  and  the  floor  brought  more  nearly  to  the  level 
of  the  terraced  garden— the  full  width  of  the  house.  The 
garden  is  planted  for  the  most  part  with  evergreens,  for  all- 
the-year-round  effect;  but  wisteria  and  hardy  bulbs  lend  a 
note  of  cheer  come  springtime.  There  are  rhododendrons, 
hollies  and  taxus  in  the  planting— also,  for  the  garden  skyline, 
magnolias  and  sycamores.  A  fountain  to  attract  the  birds 
and  some  English  lead  figures  are  accenting  notes  in  this 
charming  garden— which  has  a  brick  walk  surrounding  it  and, 
in  the  center,  a  depressed  area  paved  with  flagstones.  The 
actual  link  between  the  garden  and  the  house  is  a  brick 
terrace— spacious  enough,  when  the  weather  is  favorable,  for 
cocktails  before  dinner  and  coffee  afterward. 

An  over-mantel  painting  in  rose  and  gray  is  the  key  to  the 
color  scheme  of  the  dining  room.  The  rose  Formosa  marble 
of  the  fireplace  repeats  these  colors.  The  cherry  walls  and 
cornices  are  painted  a  light  lavender  gray  and  then  there  is 
a  deepening  of  the  contrasting  tone  to  wine  red  in  the  rug 
and  the  velvet  curtains.  The  shallow  coffered  ceiling  is  fin- 
ished in  dull  silver,  which  reflects  the  colors  used  below.  The 
lighting  fixtures  are  silver  and  crystal.  Mahogany  furniture 
and  the  distinguished  Irish  silver  plate  on  the  mantel  and  the 
sideboard   lend   an   air   of   elegance    to    the   Federal   design. 


Out  of  the  entrance  hall  leads  a  staircase  of  generous  pro- 
portions—with a  comfortable  rise,  balusters  of  bold  turning 
and  an  ample  mahogany  hand  rail.  The  incised  carving  of 
the  fascia  is  unusual.  Above  the  stairs  the  domical  skylight  is 
so  arranged  as  to  prevent  it  from  being  the  all  too  common 
dust-catcher.  The  walls  have  a  trim  of  pine,  but  painted 
lightly  in  order  that  the  grain  of  the  wood  may  be  seen 
slightly  through  the  pale,  warm  gray  glaze.  From  fixtures  of 
carved  fruit  wood  light  falls  on  a  large  Chinese  rug— blue  and 
yellow,  With  the  latter  color  repeated  in  the  stair  carpet. 

On  the  second  floor  the  owner's  bedroom  suite  is  in  the 
rear,  overlooking  the  garden,  while  the  living  room  extends 
across  the  entire  front  of  the  house.  The  living  room  is 
paneled  with  French  walnut  in  the  natural  color  and  the 
ceiling,  subdued  in  tone,  is  barrel-vaulted  and  embellished 
with  a  painted  decoration  by  Mack,  Jenney  8c  Tyler.  A  wide 
bolection  molding  of  Carmincella  marble  frames  handsomely 
the  fireplace.  In  general  this  room  is  a  modern  adaptation  of 
Pompeian  in  gray,  green  and  gold.  In  order  to  give  scale  and 
simplicity  to  it  the  pilasters  are  so  designed  that  their  capitals 
form  part  of  the  entablature.  Much  space  is  given  to  book 
shelves,  but  panels  were  provided  for  hanging  a  few  fine 
paintings.  The  floor  is  of  broad  boards  of  quartered  oak, 
highly  polished.  At  convenient  spots  are  table  and  floor 
lamps,  with  general  illumination  from  concealed  cornice 
fixtures. 

On  the  third  floor  a  double  guest  room  is  rather  Empire 
in  character,  with  pink  and  white  predominating.  The 
mantelpiece  of  white  marble  has  a  coal-burning  basket  grate. 
The  single  guest  room,  rather  more  masculine  in  atmosphere, 
is  quite  modern  in  its  simplicity.  Horizontal  lines  are  empha- 
sized and  vertical  ones  suppressed.  All  turn  is  omitted.  The 
canvas-covered  walls  are  painted  in  horizontal  bands  aligning 
with  openings  and  varying  from  a  chocolate  color  near  the 
floor  to  an  ecru  near  the  ceiling.  The  (Continued  on  page  42) 
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Here  the  soft  gray  walls  and  the  dull  silver 
coffered    ceiling    are    a    very    striking    back- 
ground for  the  red  rug  and  hangings  and  the 
mahogany  furniture. 


Rather    Empire    in    its    character,    the    main 
guest  room  is  predominantly  pink  and  white. 
The  mantelpiece  of  white  marble  is  an  out- 
standing feature. 


The   dining   room   is    unusual    in    that   it    is 

linked  with   the  garden  by   a  terrace,   large 

enough    for   serving   cocktails   and   coffee    in 

good  weather. 


In  the  garden,  the  width  of  the  house,  ever- 
greens   prevail.     This    for    permanent    effect. 
For  spring  there  are  magnolias,  wisteria,  and 
hardy  bulbs. 


Louise  Payson,   landscape   architect 
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I'hoto:   B.   L.   Brown 
Saddle  horses  fording  the  North  Fork  of  the  Shoshone  in 
large  numbers  always  afford  the  newcomer  an  arresting  sight. 


i'hoto:    Larom 

Merle  Ritter,  happy  to  be  coming  out  of  the  home  chutes 
after  competing   in   the   rodeo   in   Madison   Square   Garden. 


Valley  Ranching  In 

By  I.  H. 

W  HOOPEE!  Am  I  glad  to  get  back  to 
the  high  hills  of  Wyoming!  Toughest  job  I  ever 
tackled  was  keeping  up  with  that  bunch  of  last 
summer's  dudes  back  there  in  New  York.  How 
the  heck  they  can  keep  up  the  lope  they  travel 
at  beats  me.  I  savvy  now  why  we  corral  hands 
have  to  hold  'em  down  on  fannin'  their  horses 
into  a  gallop  all  summer!" 

Merle  Ritter  hopped  off  the  Cody-Valley  stage 
and  into  the  trading  post,  inquiring  for  any  mail 
that  had  accumulated  for  him  during  his  past 
weeks  in  the  East  as  a  contender  in  the  Madison 
Square  Garden  rodeo. 

News  of  Ritter's  return  spread  around  the 
Valley  Ranch;  so  that  before  he  finished  going 
through  the  usual  cowboy's  mail— a  bunch  of 
saddlery  catalogues,  half  a  dozen  fur-buyers' 
price  lists  and  a  letter  from  Tucson  offering  a 
winter  job— the  gang  started  asking  questions 
about  the  ranch  guests  and  how  it  felt  to  ride 
broncs  inside  a  building,  instead  of  out  in  the 
open,  and  how  much  prize  money  he  had  picked 
up. 

"Got  stage  fright  the  first  night  and  got  piled 
higher  than  a  kite  the  second  jump  out  of  the 
chute— too  much  racket,  too  many  faces  and  too 
much  'hot-shot'  poked  into  that  pony.  How- 
somever,  the  stuff  they  use  for  dirt  in  the  arena 
is  a  whole  lot  softer  than  our  corrals,  down 
there." 

Merle  pointed  down  beyond  the  saddle  house 
to  where  a  forest  of  gates  and  poles  formed  the 
ranch  corrals,  scene  of  many  a  bronc-fight  during 
the  summer,  and  continued:  "After  that  first 
night  I  kinda  got  onto  things  a  bit  and  picked 
up  some  cash  on  calf-roping,  bareback  riding 
and  a  bronc  or  two;  but  even  the  best  of  the 
boys  found  it  hard  to  break  even.  That  'folding' 
dude  money's  hard  to  keep  track  of,  and  not 
much  fun  spending,  like  our  good  old  hard  iron 
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dollars.  Can't  slap  it  down  on  a  bar  and  make 
the  boys  take  notice— one  buck,  or  fifty,  in  your 
pocket  is  all  the  same  with  'paper'  money,  and 
it  sure  dwindles  fast! 

"The  ranch  gang,  with  a  sprinkling  of  outsid- 
ers, gave  a  party  for  me.  They  were  all  herded 
up  in  a  couple  of  arena  boxes  during  the  show, 
and  whenever  I  came  out  after  a  calf,  or  on  top 
of  a  bucker,  Mim  and  Dorrie  would  lead  the 
screeching,  like  as  if  Buffalo  Bill  himself  was 
winning  the  Cody  Stampede.  Plumb  embarrassed 
me  at  times,  'specially  if  I  foosled  the  throw,  or 
hit  the  sod.  I  can  easy  savvy,  Boss,  why  you  get 
a  bit  riled  up  some  nights  in  summer  when  those 
two  'silent-sisters'  get  raising  their  voices  at  a 
chuck  wagon  party;  but  just  imagine  them  re- 
inforced by  Bowdie,  Beeky,  Chippie,  The  Berger, 
Alice  and  a  dozen  others,  inside  a  building,  even 
if  it  is  a  big  one— and  called  a  'garden.' 

"If  I'm  any  good  at  making  guesses,  war  or  no 
war,  they,  and  everybody  on  their  side  of  the 
arena,  will  be  headin'  west  this  spring,  on  the 
.  first  through  train;  so  you  all  might  just  as  well 
get  set  early.  Can't  blame  them  either,  as  nine 
months  is  a  long  time  between  smells  of  sage." 

The  group,  by  this  time,  had  settled  down 
around  the  stove  in  the  saddle  house,  with  Merle 
Ritter  as  the  center  of  attention.  Joe,  the  fore- 
man, who  is  also  guide  for  the  girls'  pack  trip, 
was  anxious  to  know  how  things  looked  for  a 
good  group  next  summer;  another  hand  won- 
dered about  the  hunting  season  and  if  Merle 
had  learned,  while  in  the  East,  who  had  won 
the  big  game  contest  for  the  best  antelope  and 
elk  heads;  while  the  wranglers  cross-questioned 
him  on  the  kind  of  stock  the  show  produced— 
and  told  him  about  the  nice  bunch  of  colts  in 
the  meadow  and  how  they  planned  to  turn  the 
ranch  rodeo  ground  into  a  winter  weaning  quar- 
ters.   Finally,  the  boss  got  a  chance  to  ask  the 
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Photo:    Stan   Kershav 


Mrs.  Cobina  Wright  and  Miss  Cobina  Wright  who  do  some  of  their  holidaying  on  this  ranch,  hold 
a  bunch  of  longhorns.     And  always  there  is  racing  to  lend  excitement  to  Sunday  afternoons. 


Photo:    Stan    Kershaw 


all-important  question  —  "How's 
things  look  for  the  summer  ot 
'41?" 

"Believe  OK,"  said  Merle. 
"People  seem  to  be  getting  fed 
up  on  war  talk,  politics,  Con- 
gress and  taxes;,  their  conversa- 
tion's like  a  dog  chasin'  his  tail- 
just  goes  round  and  round  and 
don't  seem  to  get  anyplace,  ex- 
cept for  seeming  sorry  for  them- 
selves, no  matter  what  kind  ol 
business  they're  in.  And  it's  my 
hunch  that  after  a  few  more 
months  of  worrying,  along  about 
May  or  June  those  of  'em  who 
are  still  sane  and  sober  will 
gather  up  their  families  some 
fine  day,  chuck  a  few  old  clothes 
in  a  bag  and  light  out  for  the 
good  old  Rockies  of  Wyoming! 
Gosh!   It's  great  to  be  home!" 


Photo: 
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A  New  Day  for 


AMERICAN   CRAFTS 


Jars   for   candy    or   cigarettes    and   a    plump    little   tea    bell 
of  green  glazed  hand-made  pottery  from  New  Hampshire. 


By  Marian  Burgess 


A, 


lLTHOUGH  mass  production  has  dominated  our  social 
and  economic  life  for  several  decades,  there  has  always  been 
a  definite— and  at  present,  growing— market  for  handmade 
articles  of  distinction  and  charm.  Until  rather  lately,  much 
of  this  merchandise  came  from  abroad,  whether  hand-tooled 
leather,  fine  weaving,  pottery  or  metal.  In  the  majority  of 
cases,  the  American  handmade  article  was  the  exception. 

Not  all  the  appeal  of  the  articles  lay  in  the  fact  that  they 
had  been  made  in  foreign  lands  and  had  come  across  the 
sea.  Much  of  it  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  hands  that  did  the 
fashioning  were  in  some  degree  those  of  an  artist,  an  artist 
who  worked  in  the  materials  at  hand  and  whose  inspiration 
was  often  supplied  by  the  locality  from  which  he  came. 

And  while  the  machine  age  has  been  roaring  in  our  ears, 
handcrafts  have  been  quietly  but  steadily  growing  in  this 
country  under  the  guidance  of  people  who  know  their  value 
both  to  the  creator  and  the  purchaser.  But  of  particular 
interest  is  the  fact  that  the  American  craftsman  has  come 
of  age  when  the  importation  of  similar  articles  from  abroad 
has  practically  ceased. 

One  of  the  chief  difficulties  of  the  individual  worker  or 
small  group  has  been  marketing  his  goods.  Many  workers 
in  crafts  are  too  busy  producing  to  cope  with  this  mercen- 
ary angle.  Some  live  in  small  rural  communities  where 
there  is  no  outlet  for  their  products  in  the  long  winter 
months,  others  with  decided  talent  and  skill  simply  have 
not  realized  the  up-to-the-minute  (Continued  on  page  44) 


Handsome  etched  pewter  bowl,  somehow  sophisticated  des- 
pite its  naive  designs  of  fish,  animals,  sail-boats  and  suns. 


Pottery  from  the  famous  Rowantree  Kiln  at  Blue  Hill,  Maine. 
The    colors    are    native-made    from    mineral-bearing    rock. 


Bleached  oak  salad  set  from   the  Southern   Highlanders.    Note 
the  conveniently   deep   bowl   and   kidney-shaped   serving   dishes. 


Amusing   decorative   figures   of   local    inspiration;   mother   bear, 
laughing  pig,  ox  and  cow  from  New  Hampshire  and  New  York. 


A  group  of  unusual  bronze  pieces  designed  and 
executed  by  Laurits  Christian  Eichner.  The 
lustrous    finish    closely    resembles    that    of    gold. 


Rams'  heads  book-ends  modeled  in  an  interesting 
medium,    ceramic    cement    in    terra    cotta    color. 


Photos:    Hans    van   Nes. 

Hand-woven  wall  tapestries  in  rich  glowing  colors, 
whose  quaint  designs  suggest  medieval  times. 


Four  oval  vases   or  bowls   of  hand-wrought  bronze  by   Laurits 
Christian    Eichner,    ranging    from    ash-tray    size    on    upwards. 
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An    all-over    scroll    design,    available    in    varied 
shades  of  rust  or  blue.    Alexander  Smith  &  Sons. 


Copy    of    an    antique    Bakhtiari    rug    showing    a 
blending  of  French  and  Persian  taste.   From  Firth. 


This   adaptable   damask   leaf   design   comes 
number    of    shades.     C.    H.    Masland    &    ! 


Cheer  For  Your  Floors 


By  Nancy  Morse 


A  HE  choice  of  a  floor  covering  for  any  room 
is  a  matter  for  much  thought  and  deliberation. 
With  the  conventional  radier  neutral  walls  so 
widely  used  today,  the  floor  becomes  the  largest 
single  area  of  color;  and  the  larger  the  room,  the 
more  important  it  becomes  to  have  that  essential 
background  exactly  right  as  to  shade,  texture  and 
design.  Moreover,  utilitv  should  be  as  much  a 
consideration  as  the  aesthetic  appeal,  since  our 
carpets  must  take  double  the  abuse  that  other 
furnishings  are  subjected  to,  even  in  the  best- 
run  household. 

The  first  decision  tQ  be  made  is  usually  that 
of  whether  the  floor  covering  should  be  plain  or 
figured.  Any  number  of  factors  may  decide  this. 
The  manufacturers  claim  a  strong  continued  de- 
mand for  the  patterned,  usually  floral,  designs. 
There  are  good  arguments  for  and  against.  If 
the  room  is  used  regularly  by  children  or  if 
there  are  pets  in  the  family,  a  pattern  of  some 
sort  is  certainly  practical.  This  might  well  be 
one  of  the  all-over  foliage  effects  in  self -tones,  or 
one  of  this  season's  new  variations  with  a  con- 
trasting color  added. 

Another  possibility  is  one  of  the  many  bou- 
quet, wreath  or  medallion  patterns.  These  are 
at  their  best  in  soft,  more  or  less  pastel  colors. 
Happily  some  of  the  bolder  color  schemes  of 
last  season  have  softened  in  this  direction.  The 
latter  are  suited   to  reconstructed  mansions   of 


another  era,  but  are  totally  inappropriate  and 
even  distinctly  unpleasant  in  the  average  room 
of  today.  Many  of  these  designs,  even  in  their 
modified  form  can  be  used  with  success  only  in 
rooms  of  considerable  size  where  perspective 
makes  the  pattern  less  conspicuous. 

One  of  the  pleasantest  ways  to  use  these  florals 
is  in  rooms  that  do  not  have  constant  use— the 
dining  room,  for  example,  or  a  foyer.  Here  one 
can  afford  to  go  in  for  the  more  striking  effects 
such  as  great  masses  of  roses  or  lilies  against  a 
dramatic  background  of  green  or  black.  Or  you 
may  like  the  new  line  copied  from  antique 
cathedral  brocades.  Others  go  all  the  way  from 
the  formal  to  the  simulated  hook  designs  so  well 
liked  with  French  provincial  and  Early  American 
furniture. 

The  middle  course  between  these  and  the 
plain  carpet  is  the  foliage  design  mentioned 
above.  Maidenhair  fern,  strawberry  leaves  and 
other  botanical  motifs  are  used.  Many  of  these 
are  quite  effective  and  they  adapt  themselves  to 
rooms  furnished  in  nearly  any  style. 

Of  course,  plain  rugs  or  carpets  will  always 
have  their  followers.  Many  prefer  to  set  their 
color  note  with  the  floor,  but  want  it  to  be  per- 
fectly simple  as  a  background  for  the  rest  of  the 
room.  In  general,  it  may  be  necessary  to  pay  a 
little  more  for  a  plain  rug,  since  any  sign  of 
wear  will  be  more  readily  apparent.     However, 
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good  rugs  have  always  been  a  sound  investment 
and  should  not  be  given  last  place  in  any  budget. 

The  sculptured  floor  coverings  are,  of  course, 
near  the  top  in  beauty.  These  are  luxury  items, 
since  the  work  is  done  to  order  and  by  hand,  and 
only  a  fabric  with  a  deep  rich  pile  can  be  used. 
The  effects  obtained,  especially  in  the  pastel 
decorator  colors,  are  well  worth  the  original 
investment. 

Whatever  color  scheme  you  choose,  you  should 
have  no  trouble  finding  the  shade  you  need. 
The  manufacturers  have  done  an  excellent  job 
in  providing  a  fine  range  of  shades  in  all  price 
groups.  Whether  you  want  to  match  your  own 
hair  or  eyes,  or  carry  through  a  tone  from  the 
chintz  at  the  windows,  your  task  should  not  be 
difficult.  For  the  days  of  buying  rugs  or  other 
furnishings  just  because  they  are  "pretty"  are 
over— Mrs.  America  knows  what  she  should  have 
and  wants— and  gets  it. 


Hand  carved  chenilles  whose  subtle 
sculptured  lines  and  delicate  colors 
are    unusually    distinctive.      Firth. 


"Summer     Roses,"     a     reminiscent 

pattern  with  bouquets  on  an  ivory 

ground.    Charles  P.  Cochrane. 


Tapestry  point  carpet  whose  hard 
twisted  finish  suggests  the  old  Brus- 
sels type.  Alexander  Smith  &  Sons. 


A  new  Early  American  pattern  in 
a  typical  hooked  design  stressing 
wood  tones.    Charles  P.  Cochrane. 
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HOUSE   DESIGNS   ITSELF 

(Continued  from  page  S/f) 

floor,  of  walnut  laid  in  squares,  has 
the  harmonious  companionship  of  a 
hearth  of  brown  quarry  tile — with 
wrought  iron  andirons  built  into  the 
hobs.  The  furniture  was  especially  de- 
signed for  this  room  by  the  architect. 
Two  of  the  lighting  fixtures,  of  cop- 
per and  brass,  are  placed  in  niches 
convenient  to  the  writing  desk  and 
the  bed.  The  adjoining  bathroom 
carries  out  the  color  scheme  of  the 
bedroom  in  the  varying  brown  tones 
of  tiles  and  fixtures. 

The  wine  vault  is  beneath  the 
garden,  so  that  the  perfect  tempera- 
ture of  fifty-five  degrees  may  be 
maintained. 

An  interesting  point  about  the 
Garrard  Winston  house  is  that  it 
was  not  built  under  general  contract 
but  by  the  letting  of  more  than 
twenty  separate  contracts  to  the 
various  trades.  Although  this  course 
involves  more  trouble  for  the  archi- 
tect, it  makes  for  desirable  control 
over  the  sub-contracts  and  results  in 
certain  economies.  Building,  like 
cooking,  depends  upon  the  ingredients 
as  well  as  the  cook. 

In  building  the  ingredients  are  the 
trades,  the  quality  of  which  runs 
from  the  admirable  to  the  unspeak- 
able. Given  the  opportunity  to  pick 
your  pets  in  every  trade,  building 
comes  to  be  a  joy  instead  of  a  bur- 
den. You  have  a  smoothly  function- 
ing team,  with  each  member  trying  to 
fulfill  his  part  to  the  utmost — which 
is    very   different    from    the   competi- 
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tive  system.  But  the  owner  must  be 
willing  to  do  his  part  also.  He  has 
to  recognize  the  fact  that  a  cabinet- 
maker, say,  cannot  quite  compete  in 
price  with  a  wood-butcher — although 
they  both  may  call  themselves  car- 
penters. 

HORSE  IN  CAROLINAS 
(Continued  from  page  15) 
course,  for  the  Aiken  drag  hunts  and 
the  famed  Hitchcock  Woods.  From 
the  time  one  hits  the  town  proper 
until  he  departs  he  is  conscious  of 
nothing  but  his  majesty,  the  horse. 
Carriages  spin  by.  Traps,  phaetons, 
nondescript  carts  and  just  gigs. 
Darkies  drive  sorry  hacks,  captains 
of  industry  tool  reins  to  well  matched 
pairs  and  debutantes  yip,  "Hi  there," 
from  pony  carts.  College  sopho- 
mores on  vacation  carry  polo  mallets. 
Riders  trot  right  and  left.  Saddle 
signs  hang  over  doorways.  Horse 
boxes  with  mares  and  colts  looking 
out  their  windows  shoot  off  into  side 
streets  and  bales  of  hay  lie  stacked 
upon    the   sidewalks. 

As  one  journeys  off  into  the  coun- 
try the  estates  are  lovely.  The  well- 
graveled  stable  yards  roofed  in  warm 
red  tiles  are  a  joy  to  the  heart  of  a 
horseman.  The  whitewashed  pad- 
docks run  from  those  small  ones  near 
the  homes  for  the  mares  and  foals 
to  huge  ones  acres  in  extent  where 
strapping  steeds  from  famous  sires 
roam  at  will.  As  one's  eyes  range 
over  the  fine  shouldered,  deep-chested 
animals  as  full  of  fire  and  as  im- 
petuous as  they  come,  he  feels  he  is 
as  near  horse-heaven  as  he  can  ever 
be. 


BY   APPOINTMENT    TO  fttpjf 


H.  M.  QUEEN  MARY 


H.  R.  H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES 
1929-36 


ANTIQUE    FURNITURE 

AND 

WORKS    OF    ART 


A  rare  set  of  three  old  Adam  'balloon  shaped 
Mirrors  in  carved  and  gilt  scroll  frames: 
decorated  with  small  pediments  and  vases 
at  top  and  sides  and  festoons  of  flowers. 
Height  of  pair:  4'  4"        Height  of  one:  6'  4" 


ENQUIRIES  SHOULD  BE  MADE  OF  OUR  REP- 
RESENTATIVE, MR.  MORRIS  McOSTRICH,  c/o 
MESSRS.  PENSON  &  CO.,  11  BROADWAY,  NEW 
YORK  CITY,  WHO  HAS  WITH  HIM  A  LARGE 
COLLECTION  OF  PHOTOGRAPHS  SHOWING 
FURTHER  EXAMPLES  FROM  OUR  STOCK 
IN  LONDON. 


M.   HARRIS   &   SONS 

44/52,    NEW    OXFORD    STREET,    LONDON,    W.C.I    ENGLAND 
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Can       You       Create       A 
Room        Like        This? 


You  can  if  you  possess  accurate  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  color,  harmony 

and   arrangement;    not   otherwise.     Instinctive   good   taste,    even    a    flair 

for  color  is  not  enough. 

Real    imaginative   genius  went   into   the   color   scheme   and   arrangement 

of  this  gracious  room. 

The   walls   of  pine   give   a   soft   colored   background   which   sets   off   the 

Oriental    rug    in   small    design   and   muted   colors.    The   draperies  have   a 

design  in  yellows,  greens  and  red.    The  chintz  of  the  sofa  has  a  chocolate 

ground  with  design  to  harmonize  with  the  hangings.     The  stools  are  in 

yellow  and  the  painting  gives  a  color  accent  to  the  room. 


SERENE    BEAUTY    IS    NEVER    HAPHAZARD 


Often  it  is  spontaneous,  but  always  it  is  the  result  of  in- 
stinctive good  taste  expressing  itself  through  the  principles 
of  color  harmony  and  design  which  have  been  built  up 
through  centuries  of  thought. 

All  through  history,  great  men  have  turned  from  momen- 
tous affairs  of  government  to  give  their  thought  to  its 
beauty.  Magnificent  Lorenzo,  in  the  aureate  days  of  Italy's 
renaissance;  Louis  the  Roi  de  Soleil  of  the  days  of  France's 
glory;  indomitable  Napoleon  first  Emperor  of  France,  con- 
queror of  a  continent — all  gave  their  priceless  time  to  the 
planning  and  supervision  of  lovely  homes  and  furniture; 


leaving  upon  them  the  indelible  mark  of  their  personalities 
and  good  taste. 

The  past  offers  you  its  treasures  of  experience.  No  longer 
must  you  spend  years  to  gain  the  knowledge  that  you  want. 
The  thought,  toil  and  the  genius  of  the  world's  master 
craftsmen,  artists  and  decorators  have  been  arranged  and 
simplified  so  that  you  may  now  select  them  and  in  your 
turn  create.  Here  is  an  opportunity  to  learn  the  laws  and 
principles  that  must  be  followed  in  creating  for  yourself  a 
home  which  reflects  your  personality  and  heritage  of  good 
taste. 


LESSON  I 

The  Fixed  Back- 
ground. 

LESSON  II 
Walls. 

LESSON  III 

Windows. 

LESSON  IV 

Ceilings,  Floors, 
Floor  Coverings. 

LESSON  V 

Lights;  Lighting 
Fixtures. 

LESSON  VI 
Color    and    Color 
Schemes. 

LESSON  VII 

Choice  and  Ar- 
rangement of  Fur- 
niture. 

LESSON  VIII 

Textiles;  Hang- 
ings. 

LESSON  IX 

Choosing,  Framing 
and  Hanging  Pic- 
tures. 

LESSON  X 

Painted   Furniture. 

LESSON  XI 

Furnishing  the 
Apartment. 


THE  COURSE 
LESSON  XII 

Historical  Back- 
grounds. 

LESSON  XIII 

Continued. 

LESSON  XIV 
The  Renaissance 
Style. 

LESSON  XV 
The  Baroque  Style. 

LESSON  XVI 
The  Rococo  Style. 

LESSON  XVII 
The    Neo  -  Classic 
Style. 

LESSON  XVIII 
Jacobean  and 
Restoration     in 
England. 

LESSON  XIX 

William  and  Mary, 
Queen  Anne  and 
Early  Georgian 
Styles. 

LESSON  XX 

The  Age  of  Chip- 
pendale. 

LESSON  XXI 

The  Adam  Period 
in  England  and 
America. 


LESSON  XXII 

American  Adapta- 
tion of  British  and 
Continental  Styles. 

LESSON  XXIII 
The  Decorating 
Profession. 

LESSON  XXIV 

Problems  and 
Their  Solution. 

LESSON  XXV 

What  is  Modern? 

LESSON  XXVI 

Light  and  Color. 

LESSON  XXVII 
Use  of  Space. 

LESSON  XXVIII 

New  Materials. 

LESSON  XXIX 

Designing  a  Mod- 
ern Interior. 

a.  The    Modern 
House. 

b.  The    Modern 
Shop. 

LESSON  XXX 

Combining  Mod- 
ern and  Period 
Decoration. 


THE  ARTS  &  DECORATION 
HOME  STUDY  COURSE  IN 
INTERIOR      DECORATION 

Opens  up  to  you  new  vistas  of  beauty,  releases  latent 
talents  and  enhances  the  joy  of  creating.  It  has,  as  well, 
the  practical  value  of  extremely  useful  knowledge.  It  will 
enable  you  to  save  money  in  the  furnishings  and  decorating 
you  will  do  in  your  home  through  avoiding  costly  errors. 
It  will  make  possible,  if  you  wish,  your  having  a  career 
which  is  one  of  those  rare  combinations  of  the  utilitarian 
and  aesthetic. 

There  is  no  course  of  reading  or  study  more  valuable  to 
the  cultivated  man  or  woman  who  cares  for  beauty  created 
by  the  world's  master  artists  and  craftsmen. 

The  cost  of  the  course  is  small  and  you  will  be  repaid 
many    times    over.     Let    us   tell    you    about    it    in    detail. 

SEND  THIS  COUPON  NOW 


Arts  and  Decoration  Home  Study  Course  in 

Interior  Decoration, 

116  East  16th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please   send   me   your   free   booklet   describing    your   Home 
Study   Course   in    Interior   Decoration. 


Addr 


A  &  D  Mar.  1941 
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reaAure 


of-   real    importance 


jAA-y*  important  Sheraton  drum  table 
(circa  1800)  formerly  in  the  collection  of  His 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Norfolk  House, 
London — a  distinguished  piece  of  most  dis- 
tinguished origin  and  ownership. 


jb 


ttVL  V)ieCe  chosen  by  you  can  be 
set  aside  and  duly  purchased  through  your 
interior  decorator  or  dealer  since  we  sell  only 
wholesale. 

WOOD  and  HOGAN,  inc. 

383  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 


In  Chicago 

Charles  B.  Geller, 
6th  Floor,  Merchandise  Mart 


In  Los  Angeles 

Harold  W.   Herlihy, 
816  S.   Figueroa  Street 


Sole  American   Distributors   for  Arthur  Brett   &   Sons,   Ltd., 
and    Frederick    Tibbcnham,    Ltd.,    England 

ENGLISH   ANTIQUES  and   REPRODUCTIONS 


Antique  or  Antiqued 

(Continued  from  page  27) 


seriously.  A  glance  should  indicate 
the  probable  incorrectness  of  propor- 
tion, the  difference  in  the  woods  and 
the   utter   lack   of   coordination. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  implements 
that  the  craftsmen  of  a  hundred  years 
ago  worked  with,  it  will  be  reasoned 
that  there  were  no  such  things  as 
motor-driven  roller  planers.  Thus, 
a  solid  surface  top  must  have  been 
planed  to  size  by  the  use  of  a  scraper 
similar  to  our  hand  planes  of  today. 
If  one  will  look  closely  at  the  length 
of  that  top  held  in  the  proper  light, 
he  will  be  able  to  observe  the  minute 
irregular  marks  caused  by  the  scrap- 
ing. But,  should  he  see  a  series  of 
regular  marked  impressions  set  off  at 
equal  distances,  he  can  conclude  that 
here  is  a  surface  that  has  been  ma- 
chine-planed; the  knives  have  caused 
indentations  at  regular  intervals  and 
accordingly  any  piece  with  such  mark- 
ings could  not  be  authentic. 

It  should  be  an  adopted  rule  that 
good  antiques  have  a  uniform  color 
in  their  finish.  While  age  and  sun 
cause  a  chemical  reaction  in  the  fin- 
ish itself,  and  thus  change  its  tone 
from  the  original  color,  it  does  not 
do  so,  however,  to  any  contrasting 
extremes.  There  is  a  certain  uniform- 
ity in  color  about  an  old  piece  which 
cannot  be  misinterpreted.  An  old 
chest,  for  example,  may  be  shown 
having  a  somewhat  lighter  top  than 
the  rest  of  the  piece;  but  there  is  a 
general  harmony  of  this  color  value 
that  is  wholly  significant.  As  a  rule, 
the  finish  of  an  old  piece  contains  a 
warm,  rich,  chestnut  hue  and  has  an 
outward  waxy  patina.  If  a  piece  of 
furniture  has  varied  finishes,  one 
should  examine  those  sections  which 
are  of  a  different  color  and  he,  no 
doubt,  will  find  that  there  are  two 
different  grains  of  wood  employed, 
indicating  that  the  piece  could  not  be 
in  its  original  state. 

Those  in  search  of  antiques,  and 
with  a  sharp  eye,  will  detect  where 
additional  motives  have  been  added 
to  an  otherwise  simple  article.  Many 
times  the  top  of  one  table  may  be 
joined  with  an  altogether  foreign 
base  and  it  may  happen  that  both 
parts  may  even  be  old;  but  the  mar- 
riage of  these  two  pieces  does  not 
enhance  the   ultimate  value. 

This  fact  should  be  borne  in  mind. 
A  well  designed,  well  made  piece  of 
furniture  has  value  independently  of 
whether  it  be  old  or  not.  But  it  is 
manifest  that  a  spurious  antique  will 
not  contain  these  fine  qualities  be- 
cause commercialism  has  deprived 
that  piece  of  such  virtues. 

A  NEW  DAY  FOR  CRAFTS 
(Continued  from  page  39) 
demands  of  the  market.  All  were 
unwilling  to  produce  the  same  ar- 
ticle in  quantity  since  frequent  repe- 
tition destroys  the  creative  urge.  Yet, 
at  the  same  time,  craftsmen  in  wide- 
ly separated  parts  of  the  country 
have  been  creating  the  same  funda- 
mental pieces  with  individual  and 
sectional   interpretation. 

The  obvious  need  was  for  a  clear- 
ing house  and  merchandising  outlet 
which  would  operate  on  much  the 
same  principle  as  the  highly  success- 
ful cooperatives  of  the  Scandinavian 
countries. 

With  such  in  mind,  the  Handcraft 


Cooperative  League  of  America,  Inc., 
was  born,  a  parent  organization  open 
to  groups  or  individuals  in  any  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  to  bring  recog- 
nition to  such  craftsmen  and  to  make 
available  to  the  consumer  new  and 
growing  sources  of  distinctive  wares 
within  our  borders.  Basically  the 
League  is  concerned  with  the  art  of 
living.  Fine  crafts,  well  done,  are 
soul-satisfying  to  the  creator;  and 
if  they  can  be  made  to  provide  a  liv- 
ing as  well,  surely  they  are  an  im- 
portant economic  factor  at  this  or 
any  other  period. 

To  provide  the  necessary  outlet, 
American  House  was  founded,  a  shop 
dedicated  to  the  distribution  of  the 
wide  variety  of  handmade  products 
from  every  section  of  the  country. 
The  project  is  operated  on  a  non- 
profit basis,  all  profits  being  divided 
among  the  participating  groups.  The 
League  is  financed  through  the  sale 
of  stock  to  member  groups  and 
through  ten-dollar  yearly  member- 
ships to  "Friends  of  Handcraft",  in- 
dividuals who  receive  a  ten  per  cent 
discount  on  all  retail  purchases  made. 

THE   POLICE   DOG 

(Continued  from  page  21) 
daily  toward  his  master's  children, 
is  apt  to  mistake  any  sudden  move 
for  a  threat.  If  Little  Bobby  gets 
into  an  argument  with  the  child  next 
door  that  goes  beyond  the  verbal 
stage,  the  police-trained  dog  thinks 
he  is  doing  no  more  than  his  duty 
if  he  tries  to  annihilate  Bobby's  as- 
sailant. The  police-trained  dog  not 
constantly  in  the  company  of  his 
master,  is  a  distinct  liability. 

The  result  of  the  condition  was 
that  every  time  a  dog,  either  mutt 
or  pedigreed,  attacked  anybody  there 
was  a  disposition  to  call  the  offender 
a  "police  dog."  Often  as  not  there 
was  little  if  any  genuine  German 
shepherd  blood  in  the  dog's  veins  but 
that  didn't  matter.  Any  fairly  large 
dog,  and  some  not  so  large,  came  to 
be  called  police  dogs  when  cases  of 
biting  were  reported. 

The  craze  for  the  shepherds  did  not 
die  as  rapidly  as  it  had  sprung  up, 
even  under  the  maligning  to  which 
the  breed  was  subjected.  That  was 
because  some  real  fanciers  had  be- 
come interested  in  them  and  among 
them  were  a  number  who  understood 
dog  psychology.  They  were  aware 
that  the  fault  lay  not  with  the  dog 
but  with  those  who  were  misdirect- 
ing his  energies.  They  kept  the  strain 
pure  and  at  the  same  time  they 
adopted  the  necessary  ruthlessness 
in  doing  away  with  the  misfits,  those 
temperamentally  as  well  as  physically 
unsound — during  the  height  of  the 
breed's  boom  everything  went  onto 
the  market. 

Unquestionably  the  comeback  of  the 
breed  as  one  of  the  most  acceptable 
members  of  the  canine  family  was 
aided  by  the  fact  that  it  proved 
itself  the  most  perfect  breed  for 
working  with  the  blind.  Now  there 
is  hardly  a  section  of  the  country 
that  does  not  have  at  least  one  of  the 
"Seeing  Eye"  dogs,  those  shepherds 
which  sometimes  seem  to  exercise 
virtually  human  ingenuity  in  guiding 
their  sightless  owners  through  the 
pitfalls   of  modern   traffic. 
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ALL'S  FAIR 


By  Nora  Phillips 


T. 


HERE'S  no  doubt  about  it, 
one  of  the  worst  winter  habits 
most  of  us  acquire,  is  the  little 
trick  of  running  around  with 
our  chins  tucked  down  deep  in 
our  fur  collars.  Come  spring  and 
there  is  the  beginning  of  an  un- 
lovely sag  which  is  not  going  to 
look  well  with  your  new  Easter 
bonnet.  However,  you  can  start 
right  in  at  home  to  remedy  the 
damage  with  Elizabeth  Arden's 
Firmo-Lift  treatment  and  oil. 
Formerly  used  only  in  her 
salons,  the  treatment  consists  of 
special  finger  manipulations 
along  with  the  oil;  and  if  you 
start  now,  you  should  be  recon- 
ditioned in  time. 

If  you  are  one  of  those  lucky 
people  who  have  been  having 
spring  right  along  under  South- 
ern skies,  you'll  like  Lentheric's 
gay  little  pink  cabana  striped 
with  turquoise  and  holding  the 
latest  member  of  their  famous 
Bouquet  presentations.  This  sea- 
son, "Confetti"  is  one  of  the 
group,  which  includes  "Miracle'* 
and  "Tweed",  two-ounce  flacons 
of  each,  and  mighty  pretty. 

For  travel,  or  for  emergency 
use  at  home,  a  product  called 
Minipoo  (minute  shampoo),  de- 
serves a  word  of  praise.  As  one 
who  is  highly  allergic  to  orris 
root,  I  consider  a  dry  shampoo 
that  contains  absolutely  none  a 
definite  find.  Will  not  disturb 
your  wave,  and  really  a  life- 
saver  when  a  theater  date  looms 
up    after    a    day    too    busy    for 


a  trip  to  the  beauty  parlor. 
Not  all  beauty  aids  need  to  be 
new  to  warrant  special  mention. 
Lydia  O'Leary's  Covermark  has 
been  a  boon  to  so  many  that  it 
deserves  re-mention.  This  re- 
markable cream,  if  you  need  to 
be  reminded,  completely  con- 
ceals birthmarks,  many  scars  and 


Fingertip    mask    by   Helena    Rubinstein    to 

soften    and    recondition    finger    tips    and 

nails.    Salon   or  home   treatment. 

skin  discolorations.  It  is  water- 
proof, will  not  rub  off,  and  may 
save  you  embarrassment  and  ex- 
planations in  explaining  away  a 
quite  innocently  acquired  black 
eye,  or  is  equally  useful  in  con- 
cealing dark  circles  caused  by  ill- 
ness. The  cream  comes  in  eight 
shades  to  blend  with  every  type 
of  coloring  and,  worth  noting, 
has  been  approved  by  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association. 


Brass   Band,  a   gay   new   make-up  shade  for  your  lips,   cheeks  and   nails, 
packaged  in  a  smart  little  hat  as  military  as  a  bugle  call.  Dorothy  Cray. 


And  Still  They  Come  .  • . 

During  January  alone  we  received  three  shipments  from 
England  consisting  of  two  fine  collections  of  Antique 
Furniture  and  one  complete  shipment  of  Reproductions 
including  a  number  of  new  designs.  Of  the  pieces  re- 
ceived in  January,  we  illustrate  two — the  one  above  being 
a  reproduction  of  a  Chippendale  serpentine  chest  of 
drawers — a  very  beautiful  piece  of  perfect  proportions. 
Below  is  illustrated  a  very  fine  elliptical  sideboard,  (Circa 
1790)  entirely  original  with  the  exception  of  the  handles. 
This  sideboard  is  of  the  finest  possible  quality. 

TREVOR  OOpfe, ltd  y 


IMPORTERS      OF 


383  MADISON  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 

CHICAGO    .    LOS  ANGELES   •    BOSTON 


WHOLESALE  ONLY 
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Mon  Paris 

142  East  53rd  Street 

Dick  Wilson 

and   his  orchestra 


In  The  Cocktail  Lounge 
The   Royal   Lukewalla   Hawaiian; 

Reservation:  Albert  EL  5-9800 


Cocktails                    Suppers                    Dinners 

Open    every    day    4    P.    M.    until    3    A.    M. 

MONTPAKNASSE  CAFE 

50    East    79th    Streat 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Butterfleld  8-2345 

Two   Orchestras  The   Parodians  and 

Michel   and  his  Beaux  Arts  Boys 

March  Nights  in  Town 


LONG  before  the  night  club  era  in 
this  town  there  was  the  enliven- 
ing note  of  gaiety  that  Spanish  danc- 
ing affords.  So  far  back  as  1863 
Isabella  de  Cubas  was  appearing  at 
the  Winter  Garden;  in  1890  Carmen- 
cita  was  a  great  hit  at  Koster  & 
Bial's;  Otero  followed  and  then  in 
the  course  of  time,  Argentina,  Argen- 
tinita,  Escudero,  Rosario  and  An- 
tonio. And  now  Carmen  Amaya,  at 
the  Beachcomber.  The  newcomer  is 
living  up  to  her  reputation  as  a 
gypsy  dancer  of  the  fiery  type  and 
even  if  she  were  less  gifted  by  nature 
she  would  be  an  agreeable  relief  from 
the  exaggerations  of  the  floor  per- 
formance of  couples  in  conventional 
evening  attire.  Spanish  dancing,  even 
when  a  compromise  with  authentic- 
ity is  made,  is  always  a  delight  to 
the  eye  and  the  music  never  fails  to 
be  pleasing  to  the  ear. 

The  while  Carmen  Amaya  has  been 
doubling  the  receipts  at  the  Beach- 
comber, pulling  out  nineteen  hundred 
dollars  for  herself  the  first  week  she 
was  there,  Danny  Kaye  has  not  been 
doing  so  badly  for  La  Martinique. 
This  comedian,  who  at  one  point  in 
"Lady  in  the  Dark"  seems  on  the 
verge  of  walking  away  with  the  show 
has  something  in  him  and  whatever 
this  is  he  is  getting  it  over  good  and 
hard  on  his  first  appearance  as  a 
night  club  soloist — just  as  he  is  at 
the  Alvin.  He  is  really  gifted;  and, 
as  he  appears  to  be  in  no  danger  of 
losing  his  head,  he  is  sure  to  make 
good  in  a  more  important  role  on 
the  comedy  stage. 

On  the  whole,  Danny  Kaye  might 
be  followed  to  the  Martinique  by 
more  of  the  show  at  the  Alvin  were 
that  not  a  mere  fantastic  idea. 
The  circus  scene,  in  particular,  is 
quite  night-clubbish  on  the  grand 
scale — only  it  would  call  for  a  floor 
of  greater  area  than  is  usually  avail- 
able. Not  to  mention  the  space 
needed  for  the  crowds  that  would 
flock  to  see  it.  This  dazzling  circus 
number  is  a  show  in  itself  quite  out 
of  the  ordinary  and  so  fascinating 
that  it  is  all  over  before  one  re- 
alizes that  there  must  be  an  end. 
It  is  here  that  Danny  Kaye,  as  the 
ringmaster  of  Liza  Elliott's  colorful 
dream,  gets  off  his  already  famous 
"Tschaikowsky" — and  this  with  the 
polished  patter  style  of  a  London 
comedian  in,  say,  "The  Pirates  of 
Penzance". 

Failing  such  an  impossibility,  is 
there  not  somewhere  in  the  offing  at 
least  an  approximation  of  what  Ger- 
trude Lawrence  is  in  her  momentary 
shift  back  to  what  she  was  in  the 
first  "Chariot  Revue"?  With  all  of 
her  grace  as  a  dancer  of  those  days 
and  a  voice  that,  although  not  a 
strong  one,  is  a  most  agreeable 
change  from  the  cigarette-adenoid 
type.  So  if  you  did  not  see  Gertrude 
Lawrence  in  that  "Chariot  Revue"  or 
in  "Susan  and  God"  you  will  find 
her  in  both  phases  of  her  art  in 
"Lady  in  the  Dark". 

The  Rainbow  Room,  atop  the 
loftiest  of  the  towers  of  Rockefeller 
Center,  has  come  to  be  taken  as  a 
matter  of  course  by  those  dwellers 
in  town  who  are  fond  of  variety  in 
their  going  out  of  an  evening  for 
dinner  or  supper — with  a  floor  show 
and    general    dancing   thrown   in    for 


good  measure.  One  is  sure  to  find 
old  or  new  acquaintances  there.  Some 
of  these,  on  occasion,  from  this  or 
that  city  the  country  over.  For  the 
Rainbow  Room,  with  a  less  formal 
adjunct  that  is  a  special  delight  in 
summer  when  there  is  a  super-grand 
view  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
highly-illuminated  metropolitan  area, 
which  is  a  sight  to  behold  at  the 
time  and  ever  after  is  a  fond  mem- 
ory. It  is  a  veritable  "must"  with 
no  end  of  strangers  within  the  gates. 
The  Rainbow  Room  itself  has  a 
marked  appeal  to  the  eye;  the  color 
scheme  is  a  fine  artistic  background 
for  the  animated  scene  at  the  tables 
and  on  the  floor — where  every  effort 
is  made  to  keep  the  entertaining  sky- 
high.  Ben  Cutler  and  his  orchestra, 
for  plain  listening  as  well  as  for 
dancing,  have  been  a  prime  attraction 
of  late.  So  have  George  Copp,  the 
comedian  at  the  piano;  Maggi  Mc- 
Nellis,  with  her  songs,  and  the  dance 
team  of  Kevin   and  Vilan. 

The  Empire  Room  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  continues  to  be,  as  it  should, 
one  of  the  most  pleasant  places  in 
town  for  dinner  and  an  informal 
evening.  That  is  to  say,  less  formal 
than  one  spent  in  the  more  spectacu- 
lar Sert  Room  on  the  other  side  of 
the  really  grand  foyer.  The  music 
of  the  Leighton  Noble  orchestra, 
smooth  and  tuneful  and  thus  a  wel- 
come change  from  the  altogether  too 
prevalent  swing,  has  been  a  special 
midwinter  feature  that  is  an  attrac- 
tion in  itself.  Then  there  is  Adelaide 
Moffett,  back  again  to  sing  at  the 
dinner  and  supper  hours;  also  that 
quite  recent  find,  John  Wray — the 
tap  dancer  of  the  ballet,  who  made 
his  first  cafd  appearance  in  this  room 
on  the  fifteenth  of  February. 

Very  likely  "21"  is  among  the  most 
famous  street  numbers  in  all  New 
York.  You  need  do  no  more  than 
say  "21"  to  any  taxi  driver  who 
knows  his  ropes  and  off  you  are 
whisked  to  21  West  Fifty-Second 
street.  In  cafe  society,  whether 
Social-Registered  or  not,  the  number 
is  no  less  than  a  household  word. 
With  the  same  decorations  year  in 
and  year  out,  this  astounding  insti- 
tution keeps  on  packing  the  throng 
in  nightly.  And  small  wonder.  The 
enviable  reputation  of  "21"  for  the 
highest  grade  of  food  would  be  ex- 
cuse enough.  But  there  is  always  the 
chance  that  you  may  rub  elbows  with 
celebrities. 

Frequenters  of  Coq  Rouge  are  well 
aware  there  is  something  more  than 
the  scheduled  entertainment  that  is 
always  so  varied  and  pleasing.  But 
any  one  unfamiliar  with  the  place  is 
bound  to  be  fairly  astonished  by  that 
particular  something.  This  is,  of 
course,  Harry  Fidele — the  bartender. 
Being  a  clever  amateur  magician, 
he  likes  nothing  better  than  to  serve 
you  a  trick  or  more  along  with  your 
Martini — or  whatever  you  may  have 
ordered  at  the  bar.  In  the  past  six 
years  or  so  Harry  has  become 
nothing  less  than  an  institution — 
what  with  the  large  and  ever-growing 
number  of  admirers  of  both  his 
drinks  and  his  magic.  Just  another 
touch  of  the  purely  human  element, 
which  crops  up  every  now  and  then 
in  one  night  resort  or  another. 


PARK  AVE  «£67*$£ 
New  York. 


Franklyn  Oakley 

School  of  Social  Dancing 

FOX  TROT,  WALTZ,  TANGO, 
RHUMBA,  CONGA 


Send  for  Booklet 

225  West  57th  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Telephone:   Circle  6-3858 


Le  Restaurant  Par  Excellence 


OH 


•Ante  -fAas&coAAe 


FAMOUS       FOR 

CHICKEN      DIVAN 


SPECIAL       SALAD 


UN  F.ST    VINTAGE   WINES 
17    EAST  45th   STREET 


AIR        CONDITIONED 
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The  Drake 


The  S  bedstone 
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Thclouin  fi( 


A.  S.   KIRKEBY, 

Managing  Director 


KIHKEKY 

HOTELS 


ANTIQUES  FOR  THE  HOME 


An  unusual  pair  of  French 
Directoire  lamps  with  original 
shades  of  opaline  glass.  The 
bases  are  of  marbleized  tole, 
topped  by  silver  urns.  Douglas 
Somerville. 


A  small  mahogany  and  branch 
satinwood  inlaid  table  with 
original  brasses  in  the  form  of 
shells.  The  mahogany  shelf 
clock  was  made  by  James 
South  of  Charlestown,  Massa- 
chusetts. Both  circa  1790. 
From  Israel   Sack,   Inc. 


„:::   :':4M::MiM 


Old   Sheffield   breakfast   dish.   Four   covered   dishes   and   oval    tureen 
over  hot  water  compartment  in  base.    Circa  1810.   Norman  of  London. 
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Gilded  girandole  mirror;  acorn 
decoration;  origin — New  York, 
circa   1800-1810. 


Israel  Sack 

Incorporated 

61  E.  57th  St.      New  York 


F 


One  of  our  fine  old  Georgian  mantels  with 
carved  garlands,  fruits  and  flowers  in  best 
Carara  white  marble. 

Visit  our  Showrooms 

We  have  over  300  marble  and  wood  antique 
and     reproduction     mantelpieces     on     display. 

(J.  W.  Johnson,  Prop.) 

251    East   33   St.,   New   York   City 

Est.    1879 


A  SERVICE  TO 
OUR  READERS 

We  will  be  happy  to 
give  more  complete 
information  upon  re- 
quest concerning  any 
topic  mentioned  in  the 
section.  Any  sugges- 
tion for  subject  mat- 
ter of  interest  to  our 
readers  will  also  be 
given  prompt  consid- 
eration. 
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All  decoration  pays  tribute  to 
Modern  today  because  it's  the 
language  of  contemporary 
living.  In  its  many  forms, 
Modern  caters  to  the  youthful 
and  the  forward-looking  of 
all  ages.  We  at  Modernage 
are  young,  too,  but  old  in  the 
ways  of  this  new  decoration! 


Miami  Beach  showroom:  Lincoln  and  Alton  Rd. 
New  Booklet  Available  . .  . 
Send  15c  to  cover  mailing 
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HICH  comes  first  —  the  hat  or  the  head?  A 
bowler  by  Seotts  is  more  than  an  irresponsible 
exercise  in  elegant  hatmaking 
— each  model  is  a  skilful  en- 
deavor to  provide  a  style  to 
satisfy  a  preconsidered  shape 
of  head.  When  you're  seek- 
ing that  certain  shape  which 
by  design,  not  accident,  sur- 
mounts yourself  most  beauti- 
fullv,  remember  Seotts. 


S  C  O  TT  S 


make    beautiful    Bowlers 

1,        OLD      BOND      ST.,       PICCADILLY,       LONDON,        W.l.       Telephone:        Regent       1408 


-You'll    like 

it." 

Colonial  type 
Post  Lamp, 
electrified. 


Gardens, 
lawns,  driveways.  10"  x  10" 
x  20".    Prepaid  anvwhere 
$10. 

RAY    HAZEN 

5450  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


JEWEL"  ELECTRIC  FOUNTAINS 

Beautiful,      sparkling.      bubbling 
fountains    in    metal,    stone,    nat- 
ural rock.     No  water  connections. 
Many    with    color    change.      Also 
waterfall    and    pump    units. 
JEWEL  FLUORESCENT  LIGHTS 
New:  Plug  into  any  socket.    Bril- 
f  I  i  a  n  t .      glareless. 
Send    10c    for 
"Jewel"    Catalog. 
Est.    1S80.    Dealers 
wtd. 
JEWEL    ELECTRIC   &.   MFG    CO 
4313-A    Ravenswood,    Chicago 


WARD   and   ROME 

63  E.  57th  St.,  Xew  York 
Chinese  Porcelain  Lamps 

Natural  Wood  Bases 
Rice  Paper  Lampshades 
Plain  and  Hand-Blocked 


Non-Skid 

There  hasn't  been  a  new  idea 
in  the  bedding  line  in  asies,  but 
this  time  the  Esmond  people 
have  really  shown  a  stroke  of 
genius.  Knowing  full  well  the 
tendency  of  satin  quilts  to  slip 
out  of  the  grasp  of  the  sleeper, 
and  even  out  of  their  moorings 
completely,  they  have  solved  the 
problem  by  making  a  cover  that 
is  a  rayon  satin  quilt  on  top, 
blanket  underneath.  Such  a  sen- 
sible idea,  one  wonders  why  it 
wasn't  done  before.  Called  "Co- 
zettes",  these  come  in  several 
colors;  but  more  will  be  avail- 
able a  little  later  in  the  spring. 
S15.00,  at  the  Esmond  Blanket 
Shop,  36  West  50th  Street. 

Still  Cozy 
When  Lewis  &  Conger  put  in 
a  new  and  varied  line  of  tea 
cozies,  they,  discovered  that  a 
whole  generation  was  growing 
up  that  had  never  known  these 
convenient  accessories  which 
used  to  be  considered  indis- 
pensable to  every  household. 
The  new  cozies  are  solid  color  or 
flowered,  plain  tailored  at  S2.95, 
quilted,  S3. 95.  Egg  cozies  for  the 
breakfast  tray  are  in  the  form  of 
cock's  heads  and  cost  85c  each. 
Another  item,  of  a  different  sort, 
is  a  large  glass  beer  pitcher  in 
the  shape  of  a  plump  porker. 
Amusing  for  bar  use  now  and 
for  the  terrace  later.    S2.00.    All 


at  Lewis  &  Conger,  Sixth  Avenue 
and  45th  St. 

For  the  Bath 
A  new  shower  curtain  has  just 
come  out  that  seems  to  have  all 
the  advantages  of  the  earlier 
plastic  curtains  but  none  of  their 
drawbacks.  The  fabric  is  called 
Krene,  and  its  added  features 
are  the  fact  that  it  will  not 
wrinkle  or  stick  together  or  to 
vou.  It  is  not  a  coated  material, 
contains    no    rubber    or    woven 


For  lobster  service,  divided  dish  and  picks, 

$22.50  and  $5.50  a  dozen.    Red  enameled 

cracks,  80c  each.  Hammacher  Schlemmer, 

145   East  57th   Street. 


fabric  and  should  wear  an  un- 
believably long  time.  The  colors 
are  noteworthy,  including  a 
black  that  is  really  black.  A  sil- 
very shade  called  Oriental  Pearl 
would  go  with  any  color  scheme, 
and  there  are  a  number  of  other 
attractive  shades.  Only  S3. 95, 
and  window  curtains  to  match  at 
the  same  price. 


Photo:  Mil  Studio 
Coif  bag  padlock  and  identification  tag  in  sterling  silver.  S  12.50.  Combination  tie 
clip  and   score   pencil,   $6.00.   Black,   Starr  and  Corham,   Fifth   Avenue  at  48th   Street: 
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New  Strings 
Still  in  the  plastic  field,  one 
finds  that  Nylon  has  stepped 
into  sports  in  the  form  of  racket 
strings.  Being  a  solid  substance, 
these  cannot  fray,  and  are  said 
by  professionals  to  resist  break- 
age longer  than  other  types. 
They  are  practically  unaffected 
by  water  or  atmospheric  condi- 
tions, certainly  a  great  asset.  Not 
being  an  animal  substance,  they 
will  not  deteriorate  in  storage. 
Fish  lines  of  the  same  substance 
are  offered,  and  many  of  the 
above  advantages  apply.  One 
sportsman  adds  to  these  the  fact 


When  your  Smirnoff  Bear  Kummel  bottles 
are  empty,   use   them  as  book-ends,  door 
stops  or  ivy  containers. 

that  the  line  dries  very  quickly 
and  is  virtually  invisible  in  the 
water.  On  sale  at  Alex  Taylor 
and  other  sporting  goods  stores. 

Art  for  Everybody 
A  trip  to  the  Robinson  Gal- 
leries is  well  worth  anyone's 
time.  Here  you  will  find  sculp- 
ture, small  or  moderate-sized 
pieces  for  the  most  part;  but 
quite  important,  work  that  can 
be  appreciated  and  enjoyed  by 
any  person.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
this  would  be  an  excellent  place 
for  the  small  collector  to  start. 
Prices  start  pleasantly  low  and 
they  are  anxious  to  encourage 
the  non-collector   to  buy  sculp- 


Reproduction    of    an    old    mahogany    sta- 
tionery   rack,    $10.50.    W.    b    J.    Sloane, 
Fifth  Avenue  at  47th  Street. 

ture  for  simple  enjoyment  in  his 
home.  The  Galleries  are  at  126 
East  57th  Street. 

For  the.  Table 
A  new  version  of  the  popular 
table  mat  for  informal  service 
appears  in  the  form  of  hand- 
woven  wood  veneers  covered 
with  a  transparent  plastic.  No 
ordinary  woods  these,  but 
bleached  and  stained  versions  of 
hare  wood,  mahogany  and  pur- 
ple heart  woven  in  colorful  pat- 
terns. Flexible  and  easy  to  clean, 
they  cost  $1.75  each  at  Carole 
Stupell,    507    Madison    Avenue. 

Land,  Air  or  Sea 
If  you  have  been  looking  for 
a  really  different  gift  for  a  friend 
or  relative  in  some  branch  of  the 
service,  Abercrombie  8c  Fitch, 
Madison  Avenue  at  45th  Street, 
have  an  interesting  assortment. 
There  are  cigarette  cases  and 
wallets  made  of  the  material  of 
army  and  navy  dress  uniforms, 
with  stripes  to  indicate  the 
branch.  Lighters,  tobacco 
pouches  and  flasks  have  identify- 
ing insignia  in  metal.  They 
carry  a  wide  variety  in  stock,  but 
will  gladly  order  any  arrange- 
ment you  prefer.  The  prices,  de- 
pending on  materials,  run  from 
$2.50  to  $16.50. 


[Appealing  little  plaster  cats  by  Cosmus,  in  realistic  poses  on  wooden  bases,  $6.00  each. 
Rena  Rosenthal,  285  Madison  Avenue. 


i/rt   £y  radihon  for  C/  kree  >^)entralions 

Catering  by    SHERRV5 

in    Town   or   Country 

Whatever  the  occasion.  Sherry's  provides 
catering  service  keyed  to  the  exact  demands 
oi  the  occasion  ...  be  it  a  tea,  buffet,  wed- 
ding breakfast,  debut  supper,  formal  dinner 
or  reception.  Full  equipment  .  .  .  trained 
staffs  .  .  .  the  finest  of  foods. 

SHERRY  5 


300  Park  Ave.     New  York     Plaza  3-0200 


IlurttB  &  (Ed- 

42   East  48th   Street,   New  York 
Plaza   8-1122 

O'me  \-]J)/\nes  ana  <=JL>  ic[uors 

New  York's  largest  stock  of 
quality  brands.  Prompt,  courteous 
service. 


FLORISTS  OF  DISTINCTION 

SINCE  1855 

• 

For  almost  a  century,  we  have 
served  New  York's  finest 
homes.  Our  extensive  growing 
facilities  assure  quality,  fresh- 
ness and  variety  at  substan- 
tially   reduced    prices. 


J.   H.  SMALL  &  SONS 

501    Madison    Ave.,   Cor.   52nd    St. 
NEW  YORK 

Plaza   3-8560 


CONSULT 

YOUR    INTERIOR    DECORATOR 

FOR 


AND  THE  NEW 

BASSET  TandVOLLUM 

WALLPAPERS 
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SCIENCE  Points 
the  Way  to  Tree 
Health  and  Beauty 

Bartlett  Tree  Service  is 
complete  and  dependable. 
It  is  based  on  scientific 
diagnosis  and  treatment, 
and  includes:  Spraying, 
Cavity  Work,  Wound  Dress- 
ing, Root  Treatment,  Cab- 
ling, Feeding,  Tree  Sanita- 
tion and  Pruning.  Available 
from  Maine  to  the  Carolinas. 
Phone  our  nearest  office 
or  write: 
The  F.  A.  Bartlett  Tree  Expert  Co. 

Laboratories  &  Experimental  Grounds 
STAMFORD,  CONNECTICUT 


BARTLETT 

♦TREE    EXPE  RTS    ♦ 


"The  Most  Useful 
Plant     Catalogue" 

keptiul  from  American  Botanist: — 

"It  is  seldom  lliat  a  seed  or  plant 
catalog  is  worth  a  review  as  a  literary 
work,  hut  an  exception  is  found  in  the 
"Short  Guide"  issued  by  the  Kelsey  Nur- 
sery Service,  50  Church  St.,  New  York 
City.  This  is  a  large  quarto  publication 
of  52  pages  in  which  a  majority  of  the 
decorative  plants  are  listed  under  their 
correct  technical  and  common  names  with 
additional  information  as  to  height,  color, 
fragrance,  the  kind  of  soil  preferred, 
whether  adapted  to  sun  or  shade,  the  time 
of  blooming,  the  color  of  the  fruits,  the 
part  of  the  United  Slates  in  which  the 
plant  is  hardy,  the  general  appearance  of 
the  plant,  and  much  other  information 
regarding  features  that  make  it  useful  or 
attractive.  The  price  of  various  sizes  of 
shrubs  and  trees  are  given  and  there  are 
many  illustrations.  If  this  information 
had  been  presented  in  book  form  and 
bound  in  cloth,  it  would  have  made  a 
volume  of  a  hundred  pages  or  more  and 
be  worth  a  dollar  or  two  of  anybody's 
money.  As  it  is,  a  copy  may  be  had  free 
by  applying  for  it.  We  have  frequently 
suggested  that  such  a  book  might  advan- 
tageously be  substituted  for  the  usual 
nursery  catalog.  Once  produced  it  would 
serve  year  after  year,  with  annual  sup- 
plements to  give  changes  in  price  that 
might  be  needed.  The  "Short  Guide" 
seems  to  us  to  be  the  most  useful  catalog 
in  existence." 

This  comment  on  a  former  catalogue  is 
modestly  inserted  as  an  advertisement  by 

KELSEY     NURSERY     SERVICE 

50-V   Church   St.,    N.    Y.    City 

A  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  the 
Short  Guide  for  1941  is  now  ready.  A 
copy  will  be  mailed  on  request  to 
readers  who  mention  Arts  &  Decora- 
tion combined  with  The  Spur. 


Fruits  For  Small  Estates 


(Continued  from  page  29) 


Of  the  especially  recommended 
kinds,  there  is  no  going  wrong  on 
the  Golden  Delicious — an  early 
winter  dessert  type  worthy  of  its 
name.  It  bears  its  fruit  when  young, 
and  heavily.  Starking,  the  solid  red 
variant,  is  also  fine.  It  has  the  same 
quality  and  is  two  or  three  weeks 
earlier.  The  big  red-streaked  Grav- 
enstein,  is  very  satisfactory  for  those 
limited  to  one  tree  and  to  be  relied 
upon  for  a  supply  of  apple  pies 
through  August  and  September.  Good 
choices  also  are  the  Mcintosh,  a  high 
quality  fall  fruit  for  cooking  and 
dessert  which  is  an  early  and  prolific 
bearer;  the  Yellow  Transparent,  a 
distinctly  summer  apple  for  the  home 
owner;  Grimes  Golden,  an  excellent 
winter  apple;  Jonared,  a  solid  red 
Jonathan,  and  Stayman. 

Of  the  pears,  the  time-honored 
Bartlett  retains  its  supremacy  as  a 
fruit  equally  good  for  eating  fresh, 
stewing  and  canning.  It  has,  indeed, 
been  called  "the  best  pear  for  all 
uses".  The  tree  is  iron-clad  as  to 
hardiness  and  begins  to  bear  when 
quite  young.  Take  note  also  of  the 
Clapp's  Favorite,  ripening  so  early 
as  August  and  with  large  sweet 
fruit;  the  gourd-shaped  Beurre  Bosc, 
russet  in  color  and  keeping  well  un- 
til Christmas;  the  Lincoln  a  hardy, 
blight-resistant  variety  of  quality, 
and   the   delectable   little   seckel. 

The  peach  tree,  probably  hailing 
from  Persia — and  earlier  China — has 
the  disadvantage  of  being  relatively 
short-lived;  but,  with  so  little  as  a 
fair  amount  of  care,  it  is  a  grateful 
giver  so  long  as  it  lasts.  The  old 
reliable  Elberta,  is  as  good  as  any 
for  the  home  place;  its  large  yellow 
fruit  is  most  welcome  in  early- Sep- 
tember. There  is  an  earlier  Stark 
strain,  originating  in  Utah.  Earlier 
still,  in  August,  comes  along  the 
Belle  of  Georgia — a  white  freestone 
variety,  hardy  and  prolific.  Not  for- 
getting the  J.  H.  Hale,  which  has 
stood  the  test  of  time  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century;  the  Golden  Jubilee,  a 
highly  productive  tree  and  bearing 
its  moderate-sized  fruit  young;  the 
mid-season  Summercrest,  the,  excep- 
tionally large  and  early  Golden  Glow 
and  the  Golden  East. 

Plums,  known  to  have  been  culti- 
vated by  the  Romans,  have  that  very 
large,  bright  reddish  fruit  of 
Japanese  origin,  the  Burbank,  as  a 
winner     in     the     hardv     and — when 


pruned  closely — productive  class.  It 
ripens  in  late  August.  Also  most 
fruitful  and  hardy  and  fairly  early 
is  the  Lombard,  whose  velvet-red 
plums  are  delicious  either  fresh  or 
canned.  And  there  is  the  Stark  Gold. 
First  grown  by  Luther  Burbank 
forty  years  ago,  this  hardy  and 
disease-resistant  variety  is  most  gen- 
erous with  its  beautiful  fruit.  For 
quantity  and  good  eating  the  Abund- 
ance is  always  worth  considering  and 
there  is  the  famous  old  Peine  Claude 
for  quality. 

Among  the  cherries,  the  Black 
Tartarian  holds  its  own  against  com- 
ers. All  said  and  done,  this  vigor- 
ous grower  and  good  bearer  is  the 
best  of  the  dark-colored  sweet  blacks. 
If  you  do  not  believe  this,  ask  the 
robins  and  the  starlings  in  late  June. 
For  a  best-all-around  sour  cherry, 
the  thrifty  Montmorency  is  frequent- 
ly the  subject  of  much  praise.  Try 
it  for  pies.  If  greater  variety  is 
wanted,  there  are  the  dark  red  and 
June-bearing  Early  Richmond,  also 
sour;  the  Royal  Ann,  known  in  some 
parts  of  the  country  as  Oxheart;  the 
sweet  Governor  Wood  and  the  un- 
usually large  Yellow  Spanish. 

The  place  for  an  apricot  to  ripen 
fully  is  on  the  tree.  But  how  rarely 
one  sees  it  around  a  home.  The  idea 
that  it  will  not  stand  winter's  ex- 
treme cold  well  seems  to  prevail  al- 
most everywhere  within  the  range  of 
the  temperate  zone.  I  have  known, 
however,  trees  in  New  England  to 
pull  through  it  for  years  on  end.  The 
best  place  for  an  apricot  is  close  to 
the  south  wall  of  a  house  or  other 
building;  but  it  will  flourish  in  the 
open.  Of  the  varieties,  good  selec- 
tions will  be  the  Moorpark,  bearing 
quality,  rosy-checked  fruit  when  quite 
young,  and  the  Stella,  hardier  than 
the  peach  and  successfully  grown 
farther  to  northward  than  the  latter. 

The  quince,  admirable  for  baking  as 
well  as  for  preserved  fruit  of  dis- 
tinctive flavor,  is  likewise  in  too  slight 
evidence.  Even  for  its  lovely  pinkish 
blossoms  it  is  deserving  of  the  home 
owner's  attention.  The  Orange  is 
reliable  for  large,  finely-grained 
fruit — ready  for  picking  in  mid-sea- 
son. A  small  tree,  it  is  particularly 
hardy.  This  Luther  Burbank  product 
is  an  old  favorite,  but  the  Van  Deman 
is  now  regarded  by  some  as  best  of 
all.  The  fruit  of  this  variety  of 
quince  is  top  size. 


EXPRESSED  PREFERENCES 

OF 

NURSERYMEN 

Hicks   Nurseries 
YVestbury,  L.  I. 

Lovett's  Nurseries  In 
Little  Silver,  N.  J. 

:.  Glen  Bros 

Rochester, 

Inc. 
N.  Y 

Princeton  Nurseries      Stark  Bros. 
Princeton,  N.  J.      Louisiana,  Mo. 

Apple 

Yellow  Transparent  Delicious 

Gravenstein             Mcintosh 

Stayman 

Mcintosh 

Mcintosh 
Delicious 

Golden  Delicious 

Starking 
Jonared 

Pear 

Clapp's  Favorite 
Beurre  Bosc 

Bartlett 
Seckel 

Bartlett 

Bartlett 

Lincoln 

Peach 

Belle  of  Georgia 
Elberta 

Golden  Jubilee 
Belle  of  Georgia 

Golden  Jubilee 

Golden  Glow 
Summercrest 

Early  Elberta 
J.  H.  Hale 

Plum 

Burbank 

Abundance 

Lombard 

Stark  Gold 

Cherry 

Black  Tartarian 
Early  Richmond 

Governor  Wood 
Montmorency 

Royal  Ann 

Yellow  Spanish 
Montmorency 

Montmorency 

Quince 

Orange 

Orange 

Orange 

Van  Deman 

Apricot 

Moorpark 

Stella 

Nectarine 

Boston 

Garden  State 

Prune 

German 

German 

Burpee's  &uzt 
-JNNIAS 

4  Best  Colors  4%, 

Scarlet,  Lavender , PACKETS 

Yellow  anil  Rose,   ^m  ^^  j 

Dahlia     lflC 

—^ Flowered  in      111' 

v^k^!5iiacross'   ^    '"■  ■^■^'■^ 

'-**  thick;  sturdy  well-branch- 
ed 3-ft.  plants.  A  15c-Pkt. 
7*\^"  TC^r&jy  of  seeds  of  each  color,  all  4 
OJWyjFrfcy  only  10c.  Send  dime  today! 
Burpee's  Seed    m^gz^t,, 
Catalog  Free    FsSSs® 
Tellsallaboutthebes 
j&  flowers,  vegetables, 
160  pages,  over  200 
flowers  in  color. 

v^jyT^  37 '"  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia  | 

ufWSb  Enclosed  is    10c.  Send   4  pkls.   Zinnia*.     > 

bi*Jr  '  LJ  Send  Burpee's  Seed  Catalog  Free. 

Name _ i 

St.  orR.D. j 

P.  O.  &  State 


.  ATLEE   BURPEE   CO 
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(Mfijjf  100%  Double 


Five  True 
Separate  Colors 

Rugged,  wind-resistant,  "all-out- 
at-once"  spikes  4  to  5  ft.  tall--white, 
true  blue,  lavender,  rose-mauve, 
deep  \  iolet  -  -Plants  60c  each.  All 
5,  1  of  each,    postpaid   lor  $2.50. 


Modern  Perennials 

The  year's  greatest  number  of  new 

Perennials,  all  in  color.   Write  today 

for   your  J.  &  P.   Modern   Rose  and 

CATALOG  Perennial  Catalog. 


FREE 

ii?acksojv_ 

61  Rose  Lane' 

Newark,   New   York    State 


frTe53£5-Co. 


CHESTNUT 
TREES 


.ZKJC 


Buy   Bearing 

Blight-Resistant 

Chinese  Chestnuts 

most  productive  of 

all  nut  trees,  easily 

grown,    heavy 

yielders. 

PLANT  FOR  BEAUTY— PROFIT— SHADE- 
NUTS— FUN— NORTHERN  STRAINS.  Send 
post  card  today  for  FREE  ISooklet  and  price 
list.  English  Walnuts,  Stabler  IJIack  Walnuts, 
etc.  Excellent  as  ornamentals.  I  have  experi- 
mented with  nut  trees  for  over  44  years. 
SUNNY    RIDGE    NURSERY,    Box  AD, 

SWARTHMORE.    PA.        
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Come  to  Camden,  stay  at  THE 
KIRKWOOD  and  experience  the 
best  in  traditional  hospitality 
and  comfort. 

GOLF  — NEW  GRASS  GREENS 

Championship  18 -hole  course. 

TENNIS— 2  first  class  doubles 
courts. 

HUNTING  —  Quail,    dove. 
Experienced  guides  and  dogs. 

RIDING — Unexcelled  country 
for  hunting  or  hacking. 
RACING— Washington's  Birth- 
day and  Carolina  Cup  Races. 
POLO  —  Two  fields  adjacent. 
Twice-weekly  matches. 
• 
ROOM  WITH  PRIVATE  BATH  FROM  $8 
SINGLE,  FROM  $15  DOUBLE 
AMERICAN  PLAN 

Wiile  lor  detailed  illustrated  brochure  "A" 

Managing  Owner 
MILTON  C.  SMITH 


HUGHES     PRINTING    CO. 
EAST    STROUDSBURG,    PA. 


Jk fjji  Sm  am  a/?Mt4wM L? 


Paul  Bry  .  . . 

Internationally  famous  de- 
signer  of  interiors,  furniture, 
lamps  and  fabrics,  whose 
work  at  the  Paris  Exposition, 
Golden  Gate  Exposition,  and 

New  York    World's    Fair  was 

wiiie'l  v  talked  about. 


THE  PROBLEM. In  hisown  apartment 
Paul  Bry  had  a  window  like  this, 
forming  a  partial  bay.  Notice,  in 
the  original  state  of  the  room,  the 
column  in  the  corner,  which  made 
an  unbalanced  and  awkward-look- 
ing jog  in  the  right-hand  wall. 


THE  SOLUTION.  He  took  two  large  Pittsburgh  structural  mirror 
panels  and  finished  the  bay.  One  mirror  was  set  in  the  same  plane 
as  the  window.  The  other  was  set  at  an  angle,  hiding  the  ugly 
column  in  the  corner.  Below  the  mirrors,  an  angled  sofa  was  placed, 
following  the  lines  of  the  mirrors.  Curtains,  Venetian  blinds  and 
a  valance  completed  the  job.  You  can  work  mirror  magic  like  this 
in  your  home.  Send  for  the  idea  booklet  below. 


When  you  boy  mirrors,  whether  they're 
built-in  like  those  above,  framed,  or  part 
of  furniture,  and  you  see  the  blue  Pitts- 
burgh Label,  it  means  that  the  mirror 
manufacturer  has  used  Pittsburgh  Plate 
Glass  to  give  you  undistorted  reflections. 
The  modern  mirror  and  furniture  in  the 
photograph  at  the  left  are  from  John 
Wanamaker's,  New  York. 

Dress  up  your  bathroom  with  walls  of 
Carrara  Structural  Glass.  Carrara  won't 
stain,  fade,  or  absorb  odors.  It  comes  in 
ten  delightful  colors,  and  it  can  be  pleas- 
ingly decorated  with  figures  of  your  own 
choosing,  such  as  those  of  the  birds 
above  the  tub  in  the  room  at  the  right. 
Note  the  Plate  Glass  shower  door. 


HOW  TO  TELL  GOOD  GLASS 
BEFORE  YOU  BUY 

For  perfect  reflections,  look  for 
tli.-  1,1  in-  label  of  Pittsburgh  Plate 
Class  when  you  buy  furniture 
or  mirrors.  Pittsburgh  Mirrors 
corru-  in  blue,  green,  flesh  tint, 
•  water  white.  And  with  silver, 
gold  or  gunmetal  backing. 


MADE  FROM  GENUINE 

PITTSBURGH 
PLATE  GLASS 


?m  3^^Ti«r  Plt 


For  practical  ideas  on  how  to  use 
Pittsburgh  Glass  in  your  home 
send  coupon  for  our  free,  illus- 
trated booklet  of  suggestions. 
Many  of  the  ideas  are  shown  in 
full  color.  Pittsburgh  Products 
are  readily  available  through  any 
of  our  branches  or  distributors* 


ttsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co. 
2020-f  Grant  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  your  free,  illustrated 
booklet  "How  to  Use  Glass  to  Wake  Up  Your  Home." 

Name 

Address 

City 


.  State . 
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THE  1941  BOTTLING   OF  FOUR  ROSES 


We  knew,  long  ago.  that  the  1941  Bottling  of  Four  Roses  would 
be  a  whiskey  of  extraordinary  excellence. 

We  knew — because  of  the  great  care  with  which  we  distilled 
the  special  whiskies  for  today's  Four  Roses,  5  years  ago  and 
longer.  We  knew — because  of  the  way  we  aged  and  mellowed 
them  . . .  the  added  knowledge  and  skill  with  which  we  slowly 
brought  them  to  maturity. 

But  no  one  —  not  even  we  ourselves  —  could  have  foreseen 
the  present  magnificence  of  these  Four  Roses  whiskies.  Of  all 


the  fine  whiskies  we've  made  or  known  —  in  our  76  years'  ex- 
perience—  none  ever  had  such  marked  qualities  of  greatness. 

So,  no  matter  when  you  last  tasted  Four  Roses,  a  new  and 
thrilling  experience  awaits  you  in  the  1941  Bottling.  A  new 
experience  because  there's  never  been  a  whiskey  like  it.  A 
thrilling  experience  because  never  before  have  you  tasted  such 
rounded  perfection,  such  soft  and  glorious  flavor. 

Four  Roses  is  a  blend  of  straight  whiskies — 90  proof.  The  straight  whiskies 
in  this  product  are  5  years  or  more  old.  Frankfort  Distilleries,  Inc.,  Louisville 
&  Baltimore. 


EVERY  DROP  IS  5   YEARS  OR   MORE  OLD 
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SPRING    ACTIVITIES   IN    HOUSE,   GARDEN    AND    FIELD 
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They  catch  the  eye  at  country  clubs  and 
the  smartest  resorts  all  over  America  — 
these  beautiful  new  1941  Plymouth  "Sports- 
men"! They're  a  new  high  in  smartness... 
yet  they're  low-priced! 

You'll  be  thrilled  with  Plymouth's  new 
High-Torque  Performance  and  new  power- 
gearing.  You  shift  gears  less!  And  you  en- 
joy the  luxurious  roominess  and  riding  com- 
fort of  a  117-inch  wheelbase! 

In  the  new  Convertible  Coupe,  you  get  red 
leather  seat  cushions,  white  sidewall  tires, 
a  power-operated  top  —  all  standard.  Plym- 
outh Division  of  Chrysler  Corporation. 


Plymouth's  net*  speci  vlde  luxe  4-passenger  coupe  (belo«) — a  low-priced  car  of  The  ii  undsome,  aristocratic  new  Plymouth  station  wagon  (below)  is  on 

great  distinction — is  surprisingly  roomy.  Auxiliary  seats  can  be  conveniently  fob!-  America's  most  popular  town  and  country  ears.  Buili  on  the  Special  De  Luxe  P 

ed  out  of  tbe  way.  \  on  have  a  luifie  luggage  compartment  in  the  rear.  And  you  get  oulli  chassis,  it  offers  remarkable  roominess  and  comfort.  It  is  available  in  nal 

the  tailoring  and  appointment!,  vou  mi<;ht  expect  to  find  only  in  a  high-priced  car!  finish  or  2-lone  body.  Auxiliary  seals  are  removable  and  interchangeable. 


DOUTHITT  GALLERY  ^ 

The  Home   of  Western  Paintings  and  Sculpture 

tJLere  are  depictions  of  exciting  moments  in  the  West  of   not-so-long-ago.    These  fascinating 
phases  of  our  American  civilization  are   made  immortal    through    the    abilities    of    Remington. 


PUBLIC  LIBRARY 


His  Last  Stand 


In  this  splendid  collection  are  many  other  very 
colorful,  vigorous  items.  The  paintings  here  shown 
are  some  of  Remington's  great  works.  The  bronze, 
one  of  his  rarest  pieces  of  sculpture. 


The  Fallen  Rider 


UTHITT  GALLERY 


Founded  1882 


9  East  57th  Street 


xNew  York,  N.  Y. 
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FENCE  UPKEEP  COSTS 
FOR  10  TO  20  YEARS! 


L  IMC  RAFT  Fences 

Retain  Their  Good  Looks  and 

Usefulness  for  Many  Years 

Without  Any  Attention 

Solid  chestnut  timber — cut  at  just 
the  right  time — insures  maximum 
service  and  life.  Avoid  higher 
prices  —  in  vest  in  a  new  fence  now  ! 


LINCRAFT  ENGLISH  HURDLE 

FENCE  (Top  Picture).  Han.)  split 
chestnut  rails  and  cross  pieces. 
Pointed  chestnut  posts,  creo- 
sote treated — 8-foot  panels. 
4,  5  and  6  rail  types. 

LINCRAFT  POST  &  RAIL  FENCE 

(Right  Picture).  Heavy,  hand- 
hewn  chestnut  rails  and  posts 
(locust  posts  optional).  11-foot 
rails.  3,  4  and  5  rail  types. 


n 
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Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Catalog  of  RUSTIC  PRODUCTS 


NEW  JERSEY  FENCE  CO. 


L 


101  LOGAN  AVE.,  BURLINGTON,  N.  J. 


WATERVLIET. 
WESTERVILLE, 


N.      Y. 
OHIO 


Pet's   Go 
Rid, 


354  N.  Charles  St. 


ing 

•  True  horse-lovers 
know  the  importance 
of  correct  riding  ap- 
parel. That's  why 
from  coast-to-coast, 
De  Luxe  is  exclu- 
sive headquarters  for 
thousands  of  smart 
men  and  women  who 
know  quality  and 
value. 

Breeches  and 

Jodhpurs 
1.95  to   29.75 
Jodhpur  Shoes 

and   Boots 

3.95  to  35.00 

Riding   Coats 

5.95  to  49.50 

Write    for    your 

Illustrated 
FREE  CATALOC 

DE   LUXE 
SADDLERY   CO. 

Importers  of 
English   Saddlery 
Baltimore,  Md 


For  Correct  British 
Custom  Tailoring 

Joseph  Fram 

15  East  47th  St. 
New  York 

Fortnum   Cr    Mason's   Former    Head 
Tailor 


Calendar  of  Sports 


DOG  SHOWS 


Apr. 


May 
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Exclusive  MARLEAU 
"No-SPLIT   Anchor" 

Every  Marleau-Hercules  rail  and  hurdle  fence  post  delivers  with  creo- 
soted  base  and  properly  placed  "No-SPLIT  Anchor"  in  the  post  top. 
This  exclusive  new  split  preventer  assures  you  tasting  neat  appear- 
one     and  freedom  from  costly  repairs  and  replacements. 


MARLEAU-HERCULES    FENCE    CO 


3610  DETROIT  AVE. 


Write  for  Catalog 


TOLEDO,  OHIO 


WIRE       •       WOOD       •       RUSTIC       •       IRON     FENCING 


June 


July 


Aug. 
Sept. 


Oct. 


S   Kennel     Club    of    Atlantic    City. 
5   Springfield  Kennel  Club;   Spring- 
field,   Massachusetts. 
5-   6  Tri-City      Kennel      Club;      Rock 
Island,   Illinois 
12-13  Toledo  Kennel  Club;  Toledo. 

13  Union  County  Kennel  Club; 
Elizabeth,   New  Jersey. 

19  First  Company  Governor's  Foot 
Guard  Athletic  Association; 
Hartford. 

20  Fort  Worth  Cocker  Spaniel  Club 
(License);  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

20   Kennel    Club    of    Northern    New 

Jersey,      Inc.;       Teaneck,       New 

Jersey. 
20   Southwestern      Dachshund      Club 

(License);    Fort    Worth,    Texas. 
20   Tri-State      Kennel      Association; 

Wheeling,   West  Virginia. 

26  Capital  City  Cocker  Club,  Alex- 
andria,   Virginia. 

27  Capital  City  Cocker  Club;  Stev- 
enson,  Maryland. 

27  Baltimore  County  Kennel  Club; 
Pikesville,    Maryland. 

3  Bryn  Mawr  Kennel  Club; 
Philadelphia. 

4  Northeast  Indiana  Kennel  Club; 
Fort   Wayne,    Indiana. 

10  Delaware  County  Kennel  Club; 
Overbrook,  Pennsylvania. 

11  Huntington  Valley  Kennel 
Club,  Elkins  Park,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

17  Orange  Kennel  Club;  South 
Orange,  New  Jersey. 

18  Trenton    Kennel    Club;    Trenton. 

24  Ladies'  Kennel  Association  of 
America;  Garden  City,  Long 
Island. 

25  Long       Island       Kennel       Club 
Cedarhurst,    Long    Island. 

31    Morris   and   Essex   Kennel   Club 
Madison,  New  Jersey. 
1   Wissahickon         Kennel         Club 
Whitemarsh,    Pennsylvania. 

7  Greenwich  Kennel  Club;  Port 
Chester,  New  York. 

8  Falls  Cities  Kennel-  Club  (Li- 
cense) ;    French   Lick,   Indiana. 

8  Kennel  Club  (License),  (Terri- 
ers  Only) ;   Rye,   New  York. 

14  North  Westchester  Kennel 
Club;   Katonah,  New  York. 

21  Troy    Horse     Show    Association 
Troy,    New   York. 

21-22   Harbor      Cities      Kennel      Club 
Long  Beach,  California. 

22  Onondaga      Kennel     Association 
Syracuse,   New  York. 

28   Monmouth   County   Kennel   Club 
Rumson,    New   Jersey. 

5  Southampton  Kennel  Club;  Long 
Island. 

6  East  Hampton  Kennel  Club 
(License);    New    York. 

20  Santa  Barbara  Kennel  Club; 
California. 

23  North  Shore  Kennel  Club; 
Hamilton,   Massachusetts. 

6  Tuxedo  Kennel  Club;  Tuxedo 
Park,  New  York. 

7  Westchester  Kennel  Club;  Rye, 
New    York. 

13   Somerset     Hills     Kennel     Club; 
Far  Hills,  New  Jersey. 
4   Devon     Dog    Show     Association; 
Pennsylvania. 
11-12  Kennel    Club    of    Buffalo; 
York. 

19  Lorain      County      Kennel 
(License);   Elberta  Beach, 


New 


Club 
Ohio. 


OBEDIENCE  TRIALS 

Apr.  12-13  Toledo  Kennel  Club. 
May  4   Northeastern       Indiana       Kennel 

Club;     Fort    Wayne,    Indiana. 


SANCTIONED  FIELD  TRIALS 

Apr.     5-  6  Gladstone     Beagle     Club;      New 
Jersey. 
19-20  Eastern     Federation     of     Beagle 
Clubs;    Gladstone,    New   Jersey. 

DOG  RACING 

Apr.        10  Greyhound;    Tampa,   Florida. 


FISHING 

Apr. 
May 


Esca- 


1   Escanaba  Smelt  Jamboree; 

naba,   Michigan. 

15-July    4 — Annual    Venice-Nikomis 

Tarpon   Derby;   Venice,   Florida. 


GOLF 

Apr.      1-  6   Year-Round         Club        Women's 

Championship;    Miami,    Florida. 

3-  6  P.G.A.      Masters      Tournament; 

Augusta,  Georgia. 
7-20  Year-Round    Club    Men's    Cham- 
pionship;  Miami,  Florida. 
8-12  North    and    South    Men's    Cham- 
pionship;        Pinehurst,        North 
Carolina. 
12-13  Junior    Championship;    Sun    Val- 
ley,   Idaho. 
14-16  Ladies'    Invitational    Golf   Cham- 
pionship; Palm  Springs,  Florida. 
May  22-25   Goodall        Tournament,        Fresh- 
meadow   Club;   Flushing. 
June     5-  7  U.S.G.A.     Open     Championship, 
Colonial      Club;      Fort      Worth, 
Texas. 
23-28   Intercollegiate        Championships; 
Columbus,    Ohio. 

July     14-19  Amateur     Public     Links     Cham- 
pionship;   Spokane,    Washington. 
22-26  New  York  State  Amateur;  Troy. 


HORSE  RACING 


Apr. 


1-10  Tropical 
Florida. 


Park,      Coral      Gables, 


May 


1-12   Bowie,    Maryland. 
10-24  Lexington,    Kentucky. 
12-May  10  Jamaica,  Long  Island. 
12-May   10   Narragansett     Park,      Paw- 
tucket,   Rhode  Island. 
14-26  Havre  de  Grace,   Maryland. 
26  Maryland      Cup;       Worthington 
Valley. 
26-May  17  Louisville,    Kentucky. 
28-May   10  Pimlico,   Maryland. 
3   Derby;    Louisville. 


Baldwin;     Staunton,     Vir- 
Virginia    Beach,    Vir- 
New   Rochelle,   New 


HORSE  SHOWS 

Apr.     5-  6  Palm    Springs,    Florida. 

5  Round     Hill     Club;     Greenwich. 
Connecticut. 
12  Mission      Valley      Hunt      Club; 

Johnson   County,   Kansas. 
19  Wall    Street    Riding    Club;    New 
York. 
25-26  Lynchburg    Junior    League;    Vir- 
ginia. 

26  Fairfax;   Virginia. 

27  Harrison,  New  York. 

30-May      1 — Rocky     Mount,      North 
Carolina. 

May  3   Mary 

ginia. 

3-  4  Cavalier; 

ginia. 

4   Hutchinson; 

York. 

9-11   Atlanta,    Georgia. 
10-11    Sleepy     Hollow     Country     Club; 
Scarsborough  -  on  -  Hudson,    New 
York. 
16-18  Washington;         Chevy         Chase, 
Maryland. 

17  Junior    Longmeadow;    Massachu- 
setts. 

17-18  Vassar;        Poughkeepsie,        New 

York. 
17-18  Watchung    Riding    and     Driving 

Club;    Summit,    New   Jersey. 

18  Oaks    Hunt;    Great    Neck,    New 
York. 

22-24  Wilmington,    Delaware. 

24  Landon     School     Junior;     Edge- 
moor,    Maryland. 

24  Staten    Island;    West    Brighton. 

25  Rockwood        Hall;        Tarrytown, 
New   York. 

26-31    Devon  Horse  Show  and   Country 

Fair;  Pennsylvania. 
29-June   1   Fort    Leavenworth,    Kansas. 
31-June   1    Secor    Farms    Riding    Club; 

White    Plains,    New    York. 

June     4-  5  West   Point,   New   York. 

5-  7  Alleghany      Country     Club;      Se- 

wickley,    Pennsylvania. 

6-  7   Reading,    Pennsylvania. 

6-  7   Tuxedo    Park,    New    York. 

7-  8  Tidewater;    Norfolk,    Virginia. 
11-15   Detroit;    Bloomfield    Hills,    Mich- 
igan. 

13-14   One    Hundred    and    Fourth    Cav- 
alry;  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 
13-14  Upperville,    Virginia. 
14-15   Hinsdale,   Illinois. 

14  York,    Pennsylvania. 

14  Wilbraham,   Massachusetts. 
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Club;     Tuck- 
Virginia. 


2S 


IS 


Oct. 


•  4  Rock  Spring;  West  Orange,  New 

Jersey. 
11   Ak-Sar-Ben;'   Omaha,    Nebraska. 
■25   American      Royal      Live      Stock; 
Kansas   City,    Missouri. 
23-25   Harrisburg,   Pennsylvania. 
23-26  Inter-American;      Chevy      Chase, 
Maryland. 
Nov.     5-12  National;   New   York. 

29  Boulder   Brook   Club;    Scarsdale, 
New  York. 
Nov.  29-Dec.  6  International    Live   Stock   Ex- 
hibition;   Chicago. 
Dec.         13   Brooklyn,   New   York. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


15   Bronxville    Riding 
ahoe,    New    York. 
19   Charles     Town,     West 
21   Lake  Forest,  Illinois. 

21  Huntington,    West   Virginia. 

22  Troy,   New   York. 

•21   Ox    Ridge    Hunt    Club;    Darien, 

Connecticut. 
21  Toledo,   Ohio. 

21  Warrenton  Pony  Show;  Vir- 
ginia. 

22  The    Three    Oaks    Riding    Club;        ,\iay 
Allentown,   Pennsylvania. 

22  Pegasus  Club;  Rockleigh,  New 
Jersey. 

28  Fairfield  County  Hunt  Club; 
Westport,    Connecticut. 

29  Sands   Point,    New   York. 
•  5  Culpepper,    Virginia. 
13  Country   Club;    Rye,   New   York. 
12  Valley   Hunt   Club;    Lewis   Run, 

Pennsylvania. 
12  Oconomowoc,   Wisconsin. 
■13  Scranton;         Clarks         Summit, 

Pennsylvania. 
19   Monmouth       County;       Rums  in, 

New    Jersey. 

19  Rappahannock  County;  Wash- 
ington,   Virginia. 

■27   Lakeville,   Connecticut. 

.  2  Pittsfield   Riding  and  Polo  Club. 

■  3  Jersey  Shore;  Spring  Lake. 

■  8  Bath  County;  Hot  Springs,  Vir- 
ginia. 

■  10  Sagamore;  Bolton  Landing,  New 

York. 
9  Litchfield,    Connecticut. 

15  Clarke  County;  Berryville,  Vir- 
ginia. 

■16  Eastern  Slope;  North  Conway, 
North   Carolina. 

■17  Lake  Placid,  New  York. 

17  Goshen,    Connecticut. 

■24  Missouri    State    Fair;    Sedalia. 

•23   Cohasset,     Massachusetts. 

•23  Pocono;  Mt.  Pocono,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

23  Keswick  Hunt   Club;   Virginia. 
23   East  Hampton  Riding  Club;  New 

York. 

■26  Huntingdon  County;  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

-27  Dutchess   County;    New   York. 

-29  Harford  County  Fair;  Bel  Air, 
Maryland. 

-30  Orangeburg  Fair;  New  York. 

30  Smithtown;  St.  James,  New 
York. 

•Sept.   1   Warrenton,    Virginia. 
1   Altoona,   Pennsylvania. 
7   North  Shore;   Stony  Brook,   New 
York. 

6  Cecil     County      Breeders'     Fair; 
Fair    Hill,    Maryland. 

7  American       Legion;        Stapleton, 
Staten  Island. 

12  Brockton      Fair;      Massachusetts. 
•13  New    Brunswick,    New   Jersey. 

13  Gipsy  Trail;  Carmel,  New  York. 

14  Lawrence  Farms  Hunt  Club; 
Mt.  Kisco,  New  York. 

20  Eastern  States;  Springfield, 
Massachusetts. 

20  Wissahickon,    Pennsylvania. 

20  Farmington  Hunt  Club;  Char- 
lottesville, Virginia. 

20  Plainfield  Riding  Club;  New 
Jersey. 

20  Byram  River,  Glenville,  Con- 
necticut. 

21  Pocantico  Hills;  North  Tarry- 
town,  New  York. 

27  Bryn    Mawr,   Pennsylvania. 
29   Monterey      County      Fair;      Cali- 
fornia. 

27  Montclair,   New  Jersey. 
■Oct.  4  St.   Louis,   Missouri. 

28  Brookville    Charity;    New    York. 
-  5  Piping     Rock;     Locust     Valley, 

New    York. 


HUNT  MEETINGS 


5  Deep     Run     Hunt     Club;     Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 
12   Middleburg   Hunt    Race   Associa- 
tion;   Virginia. 
12   My      Lady's      Manor      Point      to 

Point;    Monkton,    Maryland. 
19   Grand    National    Point   to    Point; 

Hereford,    Maryland. 
26   Maryland     Hunt     Club     Associa- 
tion;   Glyndon,    Maryland. 
3   Virginia    Gold    Cup    Association; 

Warrenton. 
3   Whitemarsh    Valley    Hunt    CIuIj; 
Broad   Axe,   Pennsylvania. 


SKEET  SHOOTING 

Apr.  17-19  Sea  Island  Invitation  Shoot; 
Georgia. 

June  20-22  Eastern  Championships;  Lord- 
ship, Connecticut. 


SNOW  AND  ICE  SPORTS 


4-   6  One-Man      Four-Event      Tourna 
ment,    Mt.    Mansfield    Ski    Club 
Stowe,   Vermont. 
6  Edson     Memorial     Race,     Mans 
field    Ski    Club,    Dartmouth    Out 
ing   Club  and   Amateur   Ski   Club 
of   New    York;    Stowe,    Vermont 
12-13   Idaho  Junior  Ski  Championships 
13    Harvard-Dartmouth  Slalom,  Dart 
mouth     Outing     Club;     Hanover 
New    Hampshire. 
17-20  Spring  Sports  Meet;  Sun  Valley 
26-27  Mt.     Mansfield     Sugar     Slalom 
men    and    women;     Stowe,    Ver 
monk 


SPEEDBOATING 

May         11   Albany-New    York    Marathon. 


TRAP  SHOOTING 

May     9-11    National      Amateur,      N.Y.A.C; 
Travers  Island,   New   York. 


TENNIS  TOURNAMENTS 

Apr.         28   Spring;    Hot   Springs,   Florida. 

June  23-28  Intercollegiate        Championships; 
Merion,   Pennsylvania. 


FLOWER  SHOWS 

Apr.  1    Blue  Lupine   Bloom;   San  Jacinto 

Valley,   California. 
5-12  Detroit. 
17-18  Tulips;   Atlanta. 
18-19  Garden  Club  of  Honolulu. 

Apr.  19  The  Alexandria  Association;  Co- 
lonial   Homes. 

28-29  Narcissus;  Horticultural  Society 
of   New   York. 

28-May  3  All-State;  Garden  Club  of 
Virginia. 

29-May  4   Oakland,    California. 

May  1-31  Tulip  Festival;  Holland,  Michi- 
gan. 

28-29  American  Iris  Society;  New 
York. 


MUSIC 


Apr. 


June 
July 


9   "Parsifal" 
House. 


Metropolitan    Opera 


11   "Parsifal";     Metropolitan     Opera 

House,   New  York. 
12  ''Tristan     und     Isolde";     Metro- 
politan   Opera   House. 

6-  7  Bach   Festival;   Berea,  Ohio. 


1   Opening      of      season; 
Park,   Chicago. 


Ravinia 


VARIOUS  EXPOSITIONS 

Apr.     1-  5  Festival    of    States;    St.    Peters- 
burg,  Florida. 

2   Ice     Carnival;     Madison     Square 
Garden. 

14-18  Antiques;    Philadelphia. 

21-27   Modernizing    the    Home;    Grand 
Central   Palace. 

25-26  Pennsylvania      Relay      Carnival, 
Philadelphia. 

May     2-11   Maryland      House     and     Garden 
Pilgrimage. 


THE  VALLEY  RANCH 


VALLEY  5H2E  WYOM  ING 


ADDED 


Fast,  furious  action  on  the 
polo  field  —  the  pounding, 
breath-taking  speed  of  the 
hunt  —  high  jumps,  exact- 
ing performance  in  the 
show  ring  — all  demand 
the  utmost  of  riding 
hardware.  Give  yourself 
increased  protection  with 
Star  Steel  Silver  bits, 
spurs,  and  stirrups.  The 
fine  lustre  and  brilliancy 
of  the  finish  will  NOT 
tarnish  with  age.  Hand- 
some new  catalog  No.  41 
free  on  request.  North  & 
Judd  Manufacturing  Co., 
New  Britain,  Connecticut. 


STAR  STEEL  SILVER 


Gffl   FINE  RIDING  HARDWARE  < 


ARISTOCRAT 

(3  gaited) 
Dappled  grey  gelding,  six  years,  16 
hands.  Very  few  horses  shown  any 
place  that  has  better  way  of  going, 
well  mannered  and  exceptionally  good 
in  harness. 

HIGH-CLASS  SADDLE 
HORSES  AND  HUNTERS 

Have  large  selection  of  three  and 
five  gaited  show  horses,  pleasure  horses 
suitable  for  park  or  country  riding, 
plantation  walking  horses,  hunters  with 
actual  hunting  experience  and  hunter 
hacks. 

Specialize  in  horses  suitable  for 
ladies  and  children. 

If  you  have  a  horse  that  does  hot 
fill  your  requirements,  will  take  in 
exchange    for    one    that    will    suit    you. 

If  not  convenient  to  come  to  see 
horses,  let  me  know  your  requirements; 
if  think  have  anything  will  suit  you, 
will    send    photos   with    full   description. 

Will  ship  horse  to  any  point  in  the 
United  States,  guaranteed  as  repre- 
sented. If  purchaser  should  find  dif- 
ferent after  week  or,  ten  days  trial,  will 
refund  money  and  pay  transportation 
both  ways.  The  buyer  is  the  judge  as 
to  whether  it  is  as  represented. 

References.  The  Live  Stock  National 
Bank,  The  Drovers  National  Bank,  and 
the  Union  Stock  Yards  &  Transit  Co., 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

HARRY    McNAIR 


Union    Stock    Yards 


Chicago,    Illinois 


PORTO      TRAILERS 


MADE  IN  SIZES  FOR  2,  3  and  6  HORSES 
For  complete  catalogue,  with  illustrations  of  new  models,  writm 

H.   E.  PLIMPTON  MFG.   CO. 


765  Main  Street 


Walpole,  Mass. 
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Magnolia    Print,    Series    70520    fo    70525,    50",    in 
Aqua,  Shell  Pink,  Blue,  Burgundy,  Yellow,  Natural. 


PRINT    io   BROCADE! 


Variety  is  the  spice  of  modern  decoration.  No  one  type  of  fabric 
can  provide  the  diversity  of  textural  effects  required  in  the  sophis- 
ticated interior  of  today. 

Here,  in  The  House  of  Lehman-Connor,  are  the  world's  choicest 
materials,  from  inexpensive  print  to  hand  blocked  linen  —  from 
textured  cottons  to  regal  silk  damasks  and  brocades. 

When  new  room  schemes  are  planned  for  your  town  or  country 
home,  your  decorator  will  prefer  to  choose  the  draperies  and 
upholsteries  from  Lehman-Connor,  the  style  source  for  prestige 
decorative  fabrics  of  every  description. 

Exclusively  ihrough  your  Decorator  or  Dealer 

II.  B.   LEHMAN-CONNOR    CO.,  Inc. 
509   Madison   Avenue    •    New    York   City 

Boston     •     Chicago     •     Philadelphia     •     San   Francisco     •     Los  Angeles 


Boucle'  Damask,  Series  76280  to  76287,  50",  in 
Ivory,  Pecan,  Cactus,  Terra  Cotta,  Yellow  Green, 
Florida  Coral,  French  Blue,  Shell  Pink. 
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By  Arthur  Roland 


NO  dog  show  is  any  better  than  its 
judges,  thus  it  is  only  natural 
that  one  of  the  answers  to  why  the 
Morris  and  Essex  is  the  world's  big- 
gest bench  fixture  is  to  be  found  in 
the  excellence  of  its  judging  panel. 
This  year  to  an  unusual  degree  it 
combines  the  best  of  the  professional 
and  amateur  arbiters,  gathered  from 
all  parts  of  this  country. 

And,  of  course,  the  setting,  Giralda 
Farms,  with  Mrs.  M.  Hartley  Dodge 
as  hostess,  makes  for  unusual  interest 
in  the  occasion  aside  from  the  impor- 
tance of  the  day  in  the  dog  world. 
Giralda  Farms  will  be  in  the  fullness 
of  its  spring  beauty  when  this  show 
takes  place. 

Enno  Meyer,  of  Milford,  Ohio, — ■ 
the  widely  known  painter,  specializing 
in  animals — has  been  accorded  the 
distinction  of  selecting  best  in  show. 
The  six  group  experts  who  will  name 
the  dogs  from  which  he  must  make  his 
choice  are  Justice  Townsend  Scudder 
of  Greenwich,  Connecticut,  gun-dogs; 
Grover  C.  Rauch,  of  New  York, 
hounds;  Dr.  Howard  W.  Church,  of 
Bristol,  Rhode  Island,  workers; 
George  S.  Thomas,  of  South  Hamil- 
ton, Massachusetts,  terriers;  Walter 
H.  Reeves,  Waterdown,  Ontario, 
toys,  and  G.  V.  Glebe,  of  Bryn  Athyn, 
Pennsylvania,   non-sporting. 

Just  as  the  dogs  will  be  gathered 
from  all  sections  of  the  country  for 
the  big  show  at  Madison,  New  Jersey, 
on  May  thirty-first,  so  will  the  per- 
sons who  judge  them  in  their  breed 
classes.  In  some  of  the  breeds  they 
will  be  complete  strangers,  except  in 
reputation,  to  fanciers  from  this  part 
of  the  country.  And  in  all  cases,  they 
will  be  making  the  awards  in  breeds 
on  which  they  have  not  passed  in 
some  time. 

Dr.  E.  H.  Adams,  of  Bellefonte, 
Pennsylvania,  will  do  the  pointers; 
Mrs.  A.  M.  Lewis  of  Stamford,  Con- 
necticut, the  German  shorthairs; 
Anthony  A.  Bliss,  of  Syosset,  Long 
Island,  the  Chesapeake  Bays;  George 
H.  Higgs,  of  Rosemead,  California, 
the  Golden  and  Labrador  retrievers 
and  Clumber  spaniels;  J.  Raymond 
Hurley,  of  Canandaigua,  New  York, 
the  English  setters;  Miss  Laura 
Delano,  of  Rhinebeck,  New  York, 
Irish  setters;  Earl  T.  Adair  of  Pitts- 
burgh, Gordon  setters  and  Brittany, 
Irish  Water  and  Sussex  spaniels; 
Justice  Scudder,  the  best  cocker 
spaniel;  James  H.  Heekin,  of  Cincin- 
nati, the  American  cockers;  Miss 
Doris  Flagg,  of  Northbrook,  Illinois, 
the  English  cockers  and  Dr.  Samuel 
Milbank,  of  New  York,  the  springer 
spaniels. 

Breed  judges  in  the  hound  group 
are  It.  A.  Engle,  of  Ardsley,  New 
York,  Afghans;  John  A.  Cuneo,  of 
Boston,  bassethounds,  bloodhounds, 
foxhounds,  harriers  and  otterhounds; 
O.  Jenkins,  of  New  Philadelphia, 
beagles;  Alva  Rosenberg,  of  Brook- 
lyn, Borzois;  Mr.  Thomas,  best  dachs- 
hund; Mr.  Glebe,  dachshund  dogs;  A. 
E.  Van  Court,  of  Encino,  California, 
•dachshund  bitches;  Frank  T.  Esk- 
rigge,  of  Newton  Centre,  Massachu- 
setts, Scottish  deerhound  and  Irish 
wolfhounds;   Felix   I.eser,  of  Saranac 


Lake,  greyhounds  and  whippets;  W. 
Scott  Cluett,  of  Mt.  Kisco,  New  York, 
Norwegian  elkhounds;  and  Gerald 
Buck,  of  Rochester,  salukis. 

The  working  breed  classes  have 
Mrs.  John  P.  Wagner,  of  Milwaukee, 
for  boxers;  George  Lahr,  of  East 
Orange,  New  Jersey,  Briards,  Eski- 
mos, and  giant  schnauzers;  H.  R. 
Lounsburg,  of  Glencoe,  Illinois,  col- 
lies; Anton  Korbel,  Belmont,  Cali- 
fornia, Doberman  pinschers;  Lloyd  C. 
Brackett,  of  Allegan,  Michigan,  Ger- 
man shepherds;  Dr.  S.  Potter  Bart- 
ley,  of  Brooklyn,  Great  Danes;  Hu- 
bert A.  Doll,  of  Union,  New  Jersey, 
Great  Pyrenees  and  Kuvasz;  David 
A.  Wall,  of  Worcester,  newfound- 
lands;  Louis  Murr  of  Spring  Valley, 
New  York,  Old  English  Sheepdogs; 
Clifford  H.  Chamberlain,  of  Pent- 
water,  Michigan,  Samoyedes;  Mrs.  R. 
A.  Engle,  Shetland  sheepdogs;  Mrs. 
Enno  Meyer,  Siberian  huskies;  Mrs. 
Eleanor  J.  Dalton,  of  Stamford,  St. 
Bernards  and  Quentin  Twachtman,  of 
Greenwich,  Corgis. 

In  the  terriers  are  Thomas  H.  Mul- 
lins,  of  New  Canaan,  Connecticut, 
Airedales;  Miss  Gertrude  Boeckmann, 
of  White  Bear  Lake,  Minnesota,  Bed- 
lingtons;  Selwyn  Harris,  of  New 
York,  Border  and  West  Highland 
Whites;  Willard  Bitzer,  of  Washing- 
ton Court  House,  Ohio,  bullterriers; 
Miss  Frances  R.  Porter,  of  Boston, 
Cairns;  Miss  Esther  Bird,  of  Green- 
wich, Dandie  Dinmonts;  Alfred  Del- 
mont,  of  Wynnewood,  Pennsylvania, 
best  foxterrier;  Lewis  Worden,  of 
New  York,  smooth  foxterriers; 
George  N.  Owen,  of  Aiken,  wire  fox- 
terriers;  Charles  G.  Hopton,  of  Brook- 
lyn, Irish,  Lhasa  and  Skye  terriers; 
Orrin  H.  Baker,  of  Chicago,  Kerry 
Blues;  Frederick  A.  Cadwell,  of  New- 
ton Centre,  Lakeland,  Norwich  and 
Staffordshire  terriers;  R.  N.  Mc- 
Candless,  of  New  York,  Manchesters; 
E.  D.  McQuown,  of  Springfield,  Ohio, 
schnauzers;  Edward  N.  Danks,  of 
Delawanna,  New  Jersey,  Scotties; 
Sylvan  L.  Froelich,  of  New  York, 
Sealyhams;  and  Miss  Gertrude  de 
Coppet,  of  Narragansett  Pier,  Welsh. 

For  the  toys  there  are  Mrs.  Law- 
rence H.  Clark,  of  Philadelphia,  Chi- 
huahuas; Mrs.  R.  T.  Harrison,  of 
Brooklyn,  English  toy  and  Japanese 
spaniels;  Mr.  Delmont,  Brussels  grif- 
fons, Papillons  and  pugs;  Frank 
Downing,  of  Baltimore,  Pekingese; 
Adam  E.  Strauss,  of  Chicago,  minia- 
ture pinschers;  Mrs.  Roy  Webber,  of 
Chestnut  Hill,  Massachusetts,  Pomer- 
anians; Mr.  McCandless,  toy  Man- 
chesters; and  Miss  Anna  Katherine 
Nicholas,  of  New  York,  toy  poodles 
and  Yorkshire  terriers. 

Completing  the  list  in  the  non- 
sporting  breeds  are  John  H.  Rooney, 
of  St.  Albans,  Long  Island,  Boston 
terriers;  Mr.  Reeves,  bulldogs;  Wil- 
liam H.  Pym  of  Vancouver,  chows; 
Vincent  Perry,  of  Detroit,  Dalmatians 
and  Keeshonden;  John  Haslam,  of 
Sugar  Hill,  New  Hampshire,  French 
bulldogs;  Ernest  E.  Ferguson,  of 
Hollywood,  poodles:  John  F.  Collins, 
of  Bayside,  Long  Island,  Schipperkes; 
and  Mr.  Hopton,  the  miscellaneous 
class.    A  marvelous   array  of  names. 


MORRIS  &  ESSEX 

KENNEL      CLUB 

Saturday,   May  31,    1941 

GIRALDA    FARMS,    MADISON,    NEW   JERSEY 

More  Than  $25,000  in  Cash  and  Sterling  Trophies 
Regardless    of    the    number   of    dogs    entered 

THE  EXHIBITORS  SHOW 

For  Premium  Lists  Address 
FOLEY   DOC  SHOW  ORGANIZATION,  Inc.         2009  Chestnut  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


DALMATIANS 

and 

CHOW  CHOWS 

Doss  may  be  seen  by  appointment  only 

TALLY-HO  KENNELS,  Reg. 

P.    O.    Box    239    Oytler    Bay,    L.    /.,    N.    Y 

Kennel  Tel.:  Oyster  Bay  1344 

Mrs.  L.  W.  Bonney,  Owner 
Donald  Sutherland,  Mgr. 


NEMA 

WORM 
CAPSULES 


„tPP  YOUR  DOGS 
KEE  FREE  FROM 

P       WORMS 


Use  Nema  Capsules  to  remove 
large  roundworms  and  hook* 
worms.  Effective—Dependable. 
Send  for  free  Nema  booklet  No.  652 

Write  to  Animal  Industry  Dept  .  Desk  N90 
PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO.,  DETROIT.  MICH. 

Drug  Stores  Sell  Parke-Davis  Products 


<<\Keep  Cats  Off  Furniture 

JU  _'  I  1  Just  sprinkle  Pussy  Scot,  amazing 
new  powder  that  keeps  cats  off.  Ends 
shedding  hairs,  sharpening  claws  on 
furniture.  Harmless.  Invisible.  You 
don't  smell  it,  but  cats  do,  and  stay 
away.  Send  $i  for  big  package,  sev- 
eral months'  supply.  Sudbury  Labor- 
.^^  atory,  Box  063,  So.  Sudbury,  Mass. 

!JF  .  .  .  Use  PUSSY-SCAT 


\  AIREDALE  TERRIERS 

Jasswick  KENNELS 

•    Puppies  for   Sale    • 

FRANCIS  X.   MARSHALL.   Owner 
2064   East  96  Street  Cleveland,   Ohio 


HILLS    DOC    FOOD 

With  the 

SEAL    OF     APPROVAL 

Recommended  by 

Veterinarians 

Ask  your  grocer  or  write 

HILL      PACKING       CO. 
Topeka,    Kansas 


ucoc 


ennels 


Standard  and  Miniature  Poodles 
Elberon,  N.  ]. 

Mrs.  Milton   Erlanger,  Owner 
Henry   Stoecker,   Manager 

Tel.— Long   Branch   1!)11 

N.   Y.  City  Address— 117  li.  64th  Stieet 

Tel.— BUtterlield   8-5010 


IRISH  SETTERS 

At  the  Westminster  Kennel  Club 
Show  seven  of  our  breeding  were 
in  the  ribbons,  four  of  them  top- 
ping their  classes  and  one  of  them, 
Rosecroft  Glow  Coat,  going  on  to 
best  of  winners,  all  sired  by  Milson 
O'Boy  II.  This  real  producer  at 
stud  to  approved  bitches — $50.00. 
Some  promising  youngsters  now 
on  hand  for  your  inspection. 


KNIGHTSCR0FT  KENNELS 
New  City  Road, 
West  Nyack,  New  York 
'phone  Nanuet  2321 


EOGERSTOUNE 
KENNELS 
Scottish     and     West 
Highland.  White  Ter- 
riers,   usually    avail- 
able at  stud.      Many 
Champions    Including 
Ent.    Ch.    Ortley 
Ambassador- 
Owner 
Mrs.  John  G.  Winant 
Concord-    N.    H. 


QUADINE  YOUR  DOG 
AGAINST  winter  conditions 
such  as  shedding,  falling  hair, 
dandruff  scales,  doggy  odor, 
sar  and  sarcoptic  mange, 
ringworm,  ticks,  fleas.  Do  as 
the  great  kennels  do.  Qua- 
jine  your  dog  for  that  dog 
show  sheen.  $1.00  per  bottle.  Buy  the  Quadine 
.lr  non-clog  atomizer  set,  making  application 
easy,  clean  and  economical,  $1.50  including  bot- 
tle Quadine  from  your  dealer  or 
THE  ALLEN  CO. 
Dept.    A  317    Superior    St. Toledo.    O. 


fO  HORSE 
OWNERS 


Why    pay    fancy    prices   for   saddlery? 

Write  for  free  catalog  that  has  saved 
I  real  money  for  thousands  of  horse- 
I  men.     Contains  over  400   bargains    Is 

Enslish  Saddlery.  I  ship  saddlery  on 
lappioval.      Write    today,    "little    joe" 

Wiesenfeld  Co..  Dept.  KB,  11£  W 
I  North     Ave.,     Baltimore,     Maryland. 


In  writing  advertisers  please  mention  ARTS  &  DECORATION  Combined  with  THE  SPUR 


At  Forbrun.  Mrs.  K.  Stuart  Forbes  at  her 
home  on  Long  Island  with  her  prize-win- 
ning Afghans,  Sulaiman,  Darkabad,  Chan- 
dra   Gupta.    Photo:    La    Moitte-Teunissen. 

ENGAGEMENTS 

Ballard-Cherry.  Miss  Virginia  Ames 
Ballard,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger 
K.  Ballard  of  Winnetka,  Illinois,  to  Mr. 
Walter  Loraine  Cherry,  Jr.,  son  of  Mr. 
and    Mrs.    Walter   L.    Cherry   of   Winnetka. 

Brewster-Burke.  Miss  Phyllis  Brewster, 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Robert  S.  Brewster  of 
New  York,  to  Mr.  John  Randolph  Burke, 
son  of  Mrs.  Nicholas  P.  T.  Burke  of 
Dover,    Massachusetts. 

Buckingham-Diaz.  Mis.  Dorothy  Car- 
michael  Buckingham,  daughter  of  the  late 
Douglas  Carmichael  of  Canada,  to  Mr. 
Rafaelo  Diaz,  Jr.,  son  of  Mrs.  Rafaelo 
Diaz  of  Texas. 

Cain-Koren.  Miss  Ely  Virginia  Cain, 
daughter  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  and  Mrs. 
David  Edward  Cain  of  Fort  Custer,  Michi- 
gan, to  Mr.  Henry  Llovd  Thornell  Koren, 
son  of  Mrs.  William  Koren  of  Princeton, 
New  Jersey. 

Campbell-Woodman.  Miss  Elizabeth  Tane 
Campbell,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oliver 
Allen  Campbell  of  East  Norwich,  Long 
Island,  to  Mr.  Harrison  Spring  Woodman, 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harris  S.  Woodman 
of   Winthrop,   Maine. 

Craic-Fry.  Miss  Jean  Francis  Craig, 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Robert  H.  Craig  of 
Montreal,  to  Mr.  Nelson  Barnes  Fry,  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Fry  of  Bronxville, 
New  York. 

Crane-Seymour.  Miss  Caroline  Craig 
Crane,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Claude  Crane  of 
New  York,  to  Mr.  Harold  Hawley  Sey- 
mour, son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Kinne 
Seymour   of   Chatham,    New   York. 

Eaton-Brooks.  Miss  Eleanora  Eaton, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Taft  Eaton 
of  New  Canaan,  Connecticut,  to  Mr. 
Philip  Brooks,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul 
Brooks   of    Berwyn,   Pennsylvania. 

Magan-Marshall.  Miss  Marjorie  Marie 
Magan,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
W.  Magan  of  Larchmont,  New  York,  to 
Mr.  George  B.  Marshall,  Jr.,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  George  B.  Marshall  of  Larch- 
mont. 


The  SPUR 

of  the  Moment 


At   Hialeah   Park.     Mr.  and   Mrs.   Leonard 
K.   Firestone,  of  Akron  Ohio,  who  have  a 
winter  home  at  Miami  Beach.    Mrs.  Fire- 
stone   was    Miss    Polly    Curtis. 


HHHHHBiiHHHHH^nHm 

At  Palm  Beach.  The  Misses  Louise  H.  and 

Nanette  B.  Hoy  of  Plainfield,  New  Jersey, 

the  daughters  of  Mrs.  Albert  D.  Beers  of 

Philadelphia.     Photos:    Bert    Morgan. 


Photo:  Bert  Morgan 
At  New  York's  Hound  Show.     Mrs.  Spencer  Lorillard,  of  Far  Hills,  New  Jersey;   Mrs. 
Wesley  Trimpi,   of   Pluckemin,   New  Jersey,  and   Miss  Sheila   McCreery  of  Greenwich, 
with  the  Nantucket  Harriers,  winner  in  the  pack  class  of  American  harriers. 


Merrill-Howard.  Miss  Natalie  Merrill, 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Grenville  Merrill  of  New- 
port, to  Mr.  Henry  Howard,  son  of  Mrs. 
George    Howard   of   Newport. 


North-Horn. 


Miss      Elizabeth      Wales 


North,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
Emerson  North  of  San  Mateo,  California, 
to  Mr.  William  Graham  Horn,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  A.  J.  Horn  of  Toledo. 

Pardee-Alexander.      Miss    Mary   Pardee, 


Adelaide    Moffett,    who    dropped    out    of 

society  life  to  sing  for  the  entertainment 

of  those  frequenting  the  Waldorf-Astoria 

and  other  resorts  of  an  evening. 


MANY  HAPPY  RETURNS  OF  THE  DAY 

April 

2 — Nicholas   Murray   Butler 

April   14— William  Jay  Schieffelin 

April 

3 — Margaret   Anglin 

April   15 — Alfred   Anson 

April 

4 — Robert   E.   Sherwood 

Lorenz    Iversen 

April 

6 — Millard  E.  Tydings 

April    16 — Lily    Pons 

April 

8 — Margaret  Ayer   (Mrs.  Cecil 

April  25 — Ethelbert   Ide   Low 

April 

11 — Charles   Evans   Hughes 

April  27 — Norman   Bel   Ceddes 

April 

13— John   W.    Davis 

April  29 — William   Randolph    Hearst 

John  Hays   Hammond  Jr. 

April   30 — Cornelius  Vanderbilt,   Jr. 

At  Nassau.  Mrs.  Waddell  Catchings,  Mrs. 
Carl  Holmes,  Mrs.  Gerald  Gordon  and  Carl 
Holmes,  of  New  York;  Bahamas  Country 
Club  course,  fourth  hole.  Photo:  Toogood. 


daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ario  Pardee  of 
Princeton,  New  Jersey,  to  Mr.  John  Alex- 
ander, son  of  Professor  and  Mrs.  James 
W.   Alexander  of   Princeton. 

Perry-Strawbridge.  Miss  Barbara  Ward 
Perry,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ward 
T.  Perry  of  Germantown,  Pennsylvania,  to 
Mr.  Edward  R.  Strawbridge,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Frederic  H.  Strawbridge  of  Chest- 
nut  Hill,    Pennsylvania. 

Philipp-Moser.  Miss  Ann  Baker  Philipp, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  B.  Philipp 
of  New  York,  to  Mr.  Richard  Parks  Moser, 
son  of   Mrs.   Benjamin   B.    Moser  of   Seattle, 

Washington. 

Prouty-Tyler.  Miss  Elizabeth  Wood- 
ward Prouty,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Philip  W.  Prouty  of  Springfield,  Massa- 
chusetts, to  Mr.  Harry  Raymond  Tyler,  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Parker  R.  Tyler  of  New 
York. 

Richardson-Ferris.  Miss  Daphne  Rich- 
ardson, daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Franklin 
Stanton  Richardson  of  New  York,  to  Mr. 
Morris  Douw  Ferris,  Jr.,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Morris  Douw  Ferris  of  Lawrence, 
Long  Island. 

Russell-Whitman.  Miss  Janet  Russell, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Francis 
Russell,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  to  Mr.  Charles 
S.  Whitman,  Jr.,  son  of  the  former  Gov- 
ernor   Charles    S.    Whitman   of    New    York. 

Sawin-Keppel.  Miss  Edith  Moulton 
Sawin,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Melvin 
E.  Sawih  of  New  York,  to  Mr.  Francis 
Keppel,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  P. 
Keppel  of  New  York. 

Shiland-Taylor.  Miss  Leonore  McAlphin 
Shiland,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew 
Shiland,  of  New  York,  to  Mr.  Robert  E. 
Lee  Taylor,  Jr.,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rob- 
ert E.   Lee  Taylor  of  Baltimore. 

Smith-Whitlock.  Miss  Barbara  Jane 
Smith,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chester 
Frothingham  Smith  of  Elizabeth,  New  Jer- 
sey, to  Mr.  James  Palmer  Whitlock,  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Ivey  Whitlock  of 
Elizabeth. 


Westminster  winner.    Mrs.  John  G.  Win- 
ant,  wife  of  the  new  Ambassador  to  the 
Court  of  St.  James's,  with  Wolvey  Pattern 
of  Edgerstoune.    Photo:  Bert  Morgan. 


Sprague-Adams  Miss  Mary  Maud 
Sprague,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J. 
Russel  Sprague  of  Lawrence,  Long  Island, 
to  Mr.  George  Boris  Adams,  son  of  Mr. 
and    Mrs.   George   Adams   of    Lawrence. 

Taylor-Kydd.  Miss  Jane  E.  Taylor, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  A.  Taylor 
of  East  Orange,  New  Jersey,  to  Mr.  Charles 
J.  Kydd,  Jr.,  son  of  Mrs.  Charles  J.  Kydd 
of   East   Orange. 

Townsend-Rogers.  Miss  Margaret  Gra- 
ham Townsend,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Effingham  Lawrence  Townsend  of  Wash- 
ington, to  Mr.  John  Bond  Rogers,  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Alexander  Rogers  of 
New  York. 

WEDDINGS 

Apr.  S.  Miss  Elizabeth  Woodward  Prouty, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  W.  Prouty 
of  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  to  Mr.  Harry 
Raymond  Tyler,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Parker 
R.  Tyler  of  New  York;  Holyoke,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Apr.  12.  Miss  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  G.  Hal!  Roosevelt  and  Mrs.  John 
Cutter  of  Dedham,  Massachusetts,  to  Mr. 
Edward  Proctor  Elliott,  son  of  Mrs.  Arthur 
Spencer  Elliott  of  Yorkshire,  England;  St. 
Paul's  Episcopal  Church,  Dedham,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Apr.  19.  Miss  Laurie  Bell  Kerr,  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chichester  C.  Kerr  of 
Llewellyn  Park,  New  Jersey,  to  Mr.  Rob- 
ert C.  Lydecker,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frederick  Lydecker  of  Glen  Ridge,  New 
Jersey;  Grace  Episcopal  Church,  West 
Orange,    New    Jersey. 

Apr.    19.     Miss   Josephine   Marie   Johnson, 
daughter    of    Mrs.    William   A.    Adriance   of 


Photo:   Bert  Morgan 
At  Palm   Beach.    From  left  to  right,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Vanderbilt  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    Henry   J.  Topping  at  The   Patio.     Mrs.   Vanderbilt  was  Miss  Lucille   Parsons  and 
Mrs.  Topping  was  Miss  Gloria   Baker,  the  half  sister  of  Mr.  Vanderbilt. 


New  York  and  Mr.  Frank  King  Johnson, 
to  Mr.  Blaine  Goodwin  Faber,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Edwin  Charles  Faber  of  New 
York;  St.  Bartholomew's  Church,  New 
York. 


BIRTHS 

Ashley,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Everett, 
3rd.  (Ruth  Van  Duzee),  a  daughter,  Susan 
Joyce  Ashley;  New  York,  February  twenty^ 
fourth. 

Bull,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Adsit,  Jr., 
(Daphne  van  Buren  Bayne),  a  son;  New 
York,    February    twenty-fifth. 

Burke-Hennessy,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roland 
Jr.,  (Lula  Pace),  a  son,  Roland  Burke- 
Hennessy,   3rd.;    New   York. 

Doran,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  T. 
(Priscilla  Cobb),  a  daughter,  Priscilla 
Alden   Doran;    New   York,   February   fourth. 

Elkus,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  H.,  a  son, 
Christopher  James  Elkus;  New  York,  Febru- 
ary  seventh. 

Freidin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jesse,  a  son,  Sid- 
ney  Freidin;   New  York,   February  sixth. 

Joseph,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry,  Jr.,  (Isabel 
Fanshawe  Lindsley),  a  daughter;  Montreal 
February   fifteenth. 

Hall,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Leicester 
(Rhoda  Halvorsen),  a  son,  Edward  Christian 
Hall;  Huntington,  Long  Island,  February 
fifteenth. 

Hilton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  (Rita 
Williamson),  a  daughter,  Pamela  Hilton; 
New  York. 


At  Palm  Beach.  Miss  Christine  Cromwell, 
debutante  daughter  of  James  H.  R.  Crom- 
well. Her  mother  is  now  Mrs.  Timothy 
Godde,  of  the  Grosse  Pointe  section  of 
Michigan.     Photo:    Bert  Morgan. 


Photo:    Carl    Klein 
At  the  Southern  Pines  horse  show  in  North  Carolina.    George  W.  Hill's  Inky,  winner  of 
the  hunter  championship,  and  Miss  Susan  Fuller,  the  fortunate  rider. 


First  Lady  of  Illinois.  Mrs.  Dwight  H. 
Green,  wife  of  the  new  Governor,  with 
her  daughters,  Nancy  and  Gloria,  thirteen 
and     ten    years    old,    respectively:     Paul 

Stone   Raymor   Ltd. 


MRS.  WILLIAM   J.  CLOTHIER;   P.  S.  THOMPSON 


YOEMEN    OF   THE   GUARD    IN   TRADITIONAL   ATTIRE 


Photos:    Frederick    H.    Hurd 

MISS  ANNE  CANER;  CHARLES  RIDGWAY 


At  the  Beef-Eaters  Dinner  held  in  the  ballroom  of  the  Bellevue-Stratford  in  Philadelphia  in  the  late  winter  for  the  benefit  of  the  British-American  Ambulance  Corps.  Mrs. 
Clothier  of  Hill  Farm,  Valley  Forge,  and  Mr.  Thompson,  the  chief  engineer  of  the  Holmpaik  then  in  port,  were  guests  of  Mrs.  Horace  Binney  Hare  of  Kelso,  Berwyn.  These 
'beer-eaters,  constituting  half  of  the  escorts  of  the  "royal  beef,"  are  John  E.  Newlin  Jr.  and  Richard  J.  Walsh.  With  them  are  H.  E.  Ralph  W.  Close,  Minister  from  the  Union 
of  South   Africa,  and   Lord   Marley.     Miss  Caner  who  is  the  debutante  daughter  of  Mr.   and   Mrs.   William  J.  Caner  of  Chestnut   Hill,  was  one  of  the   aides  at  this  function. 


At  Palm  Beach.  Frederick  M.  Alger  Jr., 
the  Detroit  racing  stable  owner,  and  Mrs. 
Alger  at  The  Patio.  They  have  a  winter 
home  at  Palm  Beach.  Photo:  Bert  Morgan. 


Houston.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  Hayne  (Anita 
Clark  Fouilhoux),  a  son,  Andre  Fouilhoux 
Houston;    New   York,    February   twentieth. 

Lauer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Motley  (Susanne 
DufTy),  a  son,  John  Duffy  Lauer;  New  York, 
February    tenth. 

Lewis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.,  a  daugh- 
ter, Virginia  Lewis;  Flushing,  Long  Island, 
February    eighth. 

Lincoln,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Ware 
(Clarinda  York),  a  son,  Jairus  York  Lin- 
coln;   Rhode    Island,    February   fifth. 

Manzer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Welling- 
ton (Thekla  Fewer),  a  daughter,  Marcia 
Ann  Manzer;  New  York,   February  ninth. 

McLane,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Lawrence 
(Flizabeth  Fish  Benjamin),  a  daughter, 
Caroline  Greer  McLane;  Norwalk,  Connecti- 
cut,   February   ninth. 

Miller,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  Montague 
(Mary  Wendell  Vander  Poel),  a  daughter, 
Wendell  Eyre  Miller;  New  York,  February 
nineteenth. 

Muser,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Curt  (Frani 
Blough),  a  daughter,  Cynthia  Muser; 
Grosse    Pointe,    Michigan,    February    ninth. 

Pitman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  (Kath- 
leen Coleman),  a  son,  Lockett  Coleman  Pit- 
man; New  York. 

Pitt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  R.  (Marian 
Hatch),  a  son,  Alfred  R.  Pitt,  Jr.;  Stam- 
ford, Connecticut,   February  fifteenth. 

Riehl,   Mr.   and   Mrs.   Theodore  A.    (Mar- 


garet   Walker    Wade),    a    son.    John    Wade 
Riehl;    Akron,    February    twentieth. 

Strong,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seymour  War- 
burton  (Frances  Crawford  Masury),  a 
daughter,  Patricia  Crawford  Strong;  New 
Rochelle,  New  York,  February  twenty-fourth. 

Weymouth,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tyler  (Vir- 
ginia Earned),  a  daughter,  Virginia  Lynne 
Weymouth;    Baltimore,    February    twentieth. 

Woodard,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Zebulon  V. 
(Madeline  Foss),  a  daughter,  Barbara  Ann 
Woodard;    New    York,    February    thirteenth. 


ART  GALLERIES 

Apr.      1         Exhibition  by  artists  of  Chicago; 
Art  Institute  of  Chicago. 

1-   3   Japanese   prints   by    Suzuki    Har- 
unobu;   Art   Institute  of  Chicago. 
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1-   5   Paintings 
Perls. 


by      Mario     Carreno; 


5   Paintings   by   Alice   Judson;    The 
Fifteen. 

5  Watercolors    by    artist    members 
and  guests;   Grand  Central. 

6  Works     of     Edmund     Blampied; 
Cleveland   Museum  of   Art. 


1-  7  Prints  from  the  Illinois 
Project;  Art  Institute  of 
cago. 

1-12  Water  Colors  by  Sargent 
Brabazon;   Knoedler. 

1-12  Oil  paintings  and  drawings  by 
Alexander  de  Canedo;  Schnei- 
der-Gabriel. 

1-12  Paintings  by  Leon  Dabo;  Fer- 
argil. 

1-15   Works  of  Carl   Milles;   Orrefors. 

1-15  Exhibition  from  New  York 
School  of  Fine  and  Applied 
Arts;   Balboa  P'ark,   San  Diego. 

1-17  Water  Colors  by  Edwin  Howard; 
Arden. 

1-17  Portraits  of  American  gardens; 
Arden. 

1-19  Group   Show;   Morton. 

1-19  Group  exhibition  of  landscapes 
and   marines;    Grand   Central. 

1-19  Recent    portraits;    Gotham. 

1-26  Retrospective  Exhibition  of  An- 
tique Scenic  Wallpaper;  Wild- 
enstein. 

1-27  Works  of  Marian  Eddy;  Bar- 
bison-Plaza. 

1-29  Bessie  Lasky,  one-man-show; 
Angeles  Countl   Museum. 


Photo:    Clifford   B.   Paul 
At  Santa   Barbara.    In  brisk  play  on  the  excellent  Fleischmann  Field  are,  left  to  right, 
"Connie"  Converse,  "Gillie"  Cilmore,  Peter  Jackson  Jr.  and  Alexander  Bullock. 


Betrothed.  Baroness  Sonja  von  Holstein, 
daughter  of  Baron  Tage  Stael  von  Holstein 
of  Stockholm,  and  Edward  T.  Taylor  Jr. 
of  South  Orange.    Photo:  Marie  Reinhardt. 


1-30  French  prints  and  illustrated 
books;  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art. 

1-30  Prints  by  six  masters  from  the 
Warburg  and  other  collections; 
Metropolitan   Museum   of   Art. 

1-30  Islamic  miniature  paintings  and 
drawings;  Metropolitan  Museum, 
of   Art. 

1-May  15  Paintings,  Sculpture  and 
Crafts;  Los  Angeles  County 
Museum. 

1-Aug.  1  Paintings,  watercolors,  draw- 
ings, and  prints  of  New  York; 
New    York    Historical    Society. 

5-29  Exhibition  of  the  New  York 
Society  of  Craftsmen;  Artists 
Craftsmen. 

7-19  Sculpture  by  gallery  group;  The- 
Fifteen. 

7-21  Paintings  by  Tamara  de  Leni 
picka ;    Julian    Levy. 

8-28  Portraits  and  figure  composi- 
tions by  Orland  Campbell;  Mac- 
beth. 

8-May     18     First    Century    of     PYint- 

making;  Art  Institute  of  Chicago. 

15-26  Paintings     by     Randall      Davey ; 

Gotham. 
21 -May  3   Paintings    by    Rebecca    Mah- 
ler; Morton. 
23-30  China    trade    and    its    influences; 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 

26  Exhibition  of  the  New  York 
Physicians  Art  Club;  Eight  Easi 
Fifty-seventh    Street. 


Photos:    Underwood    &   Underwood 


LOOKING  ON  AT  COLORFUL  SANTA  ANITA,  CALIFORNIA,  THE  NOTED  TRACK  NEAR  LOS  ANGELES 

In  the  group  at  right  Anthony  Pelleteri,  Bing  Crosby  and  Tom  Bragg;  in  front  row,  left  to  right,  Mrs.  Anthony  Pelleteri,  Charles  S.  Howard  and  General  J.  Fred  Miles,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Kentucky  Racing  Association.  In  the  group  at  left,  standing,  Viscountess  Henri  de  Maublanc  of  New  York  and  Paris  and  George  H.  Pinckard  of  London;  seated,  left 
to  right,  Mrs.  E.  G.  Lewis,  who  is  Elizabeth  Arden,  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Pinckard.  Visitors  from  other  countries  gave  the  Santa  Anita  gatherings  quite  an  international  character 
over  a  two  months'  period.    The  course,  with  its  palms  and  other  trees  and  its  myriad  flowers,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world. 
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f    Correct  in  every  detail . . . 

On  EASTER,  as  on  every  occasion  when  smart  America  puts  its 
best  foot  forward,  one  motor  car  invariably  dominates  the  scene. 
That  car  is  Cadillac — for  a  very  definite  reason. 

No  other  motor  car  displays  such  all-around  excellence.  Styled 
with  unqualified  dignity  and  distinction  .  .  .  appointed  with 
unstinted  luxury  .  .  .  proportioned  for  matchless  comfort  .  .  . 
and  powered  by  an  engine  without  a  peer,  a  Cadillac  is  correct 
in  every  detail,  as  a  fine  car  ought  to  be. 

That  is  cause  enough  to  explain  why  nearly  three  out  of 
every  four  motor  cars  purchased  above  $1800,  bear  the  Cadillac 
crest.  But  there  is  another,  of  equal  weight.  Cadillac  prices 
are  the  lowest  ever  placed  on  cars  so  superbly  endowed. 


Cadillac 


leetwood 


GENERAL      MOTORS'      FINEST      CA 
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JL  HE  angler's  biggest  and  most  convincing  lie  is  one  that  he  tells 
himself.  When  the  streams  are  chill  with  melting  snow,  and  the  back 
roads  axle  deep  in  mud;  when  the  wind  is  cruel  and  sane  men  stay  at 
home,  the  fisherman  burdens  himself  with  infinite  paraphernalia  and 
wanders  about  in  the  rain  and  sleet.  He  does  this,  he  insists,  to  catch 
a  fish  or  two.  The  claim  is  patently  absurd,  yet  he  not  only  makes  it. 
He  believes  it. 

When  you  point  out  that  if  it's  fish  he's  after  he  could  buy  them  in 
less  time  at  less  cost  with  less  effort,  he  will  tell  you  that  it  wouldn't  be 
the  same.  Yet  there  are  plenty  of  fishermen  who  cannot  distinguish 
between  the  flavor  of  a  caught  fish  and  a  boughten  one.  And  the  man 
is  rare  who  can  empty  his  creel  at  the  day's  end  and  tell  you  the 
sequence  in  which  his  fish  were  taken,  if  their  size  is  fairly  uniform. 
One  fish  is  very  much  like  another,  though  your  ardent  fisherman  will 
thunder  "Heresy!"  at  the  suggestion. 

"Perhaps  you  would  understand,"  he  says  in  an  unconvinced  tone, 
"if  I  told  you  about  the  trout  I  caught  under  the  birch  tree  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  upper  fork  pool  of  the  south  branch  of  the  lower  Little 
Esowillobeaverhead.    There  has  never  been  another  trout  like  him." 

"I've  heard  about  it,"  you  tell  him. 

"I've  been  fishing  a  Royal  Coachman,"  he  continues,  and  the  look 
on  his  face  is  sublime.  From  there  on  we  all  know  the  story.  We've 
heard  it  and  told  it  infinite  times  with  infinite  variations— the  catch 
in  your  throat  at  the  boiling  rise  of  a  feeding  giant,  the  uncertain 
choice  of  a  fly  to  match  the  insect  hatch,  the  shaking  fingers  that 
fumble  in  knotting  the  leader,  the  nervous,  bungled  cast  to  the  edge  of 
the  riffle,  the  terrible  suspense  until  the  fly  is  sucked  down  in  a  hardly 
perceptible  eddy,  the  heart-pounding  fight  to  bring  the  old  devil  to  net. 

When  the  saga  is  ended  at  last,  if  you  protest  that  your  fisherman 


AND  AIL 
FOR  WHAT? 


By  David  Judson 


How  delightful  in  the  early  spring,  after  the  dull  and  tedious  time  of  winter, 
when  the  frosts  disappear  and  the  sunshine  warms  the  earth  and  waters, 
to  wander  forth  by  some  clear  stream,  to  see  the  leaf  bursting  from  the 
purple  bud  .  .  .  and  on  the  surface  of  the  waters  to  view  the  gaudy  flies 
sparkling  like  animated  gems  in  the  sunbeams,  whilst  the  bright  and  beau- 
tiful   trout    is   watching    them    from    below.     Days    of    Fly    Fishing,    1828. 


You  see  I  have  hold  of  a  good  fish:  I  now  see  it  is  a 
Trout.  I  pray,  put  that  net  under  him;  and  touch  not  my 
line,  for  if  you  do,  then  we  break  all.   The  Compleat  Angler. 


H.   Armstrong  R<ii„Tt- 
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hasn't  told  \ou  about  the  trout  at  all,  but  merel)  how  it 
was  hooked  and  played  and  netted,  he  may  go  so  far  as 
to  admit  that  it  isn't  the  trout  that  matters,  but  the 
manner  of  taking  him. 

Even  this  is  merely  half  a  truth.  On  tourist  routes  the 
proprietor  of  a  roadside  stand  or  overnight  camp  will 
sometimes  show  you  a  tiny  pond  alive  with  fish.  He  has 
stocked  it  so  heavily  that  you  could  sit  in  an  easy  chair  on 
the  bank,  hook  a  fish  at  almost  every  cast,  play  him,  land 
him  and  pay  for  him.  But  nobody  does.  Nobody  wants 
to.  It  is  not  playing  a  fish  that  counts.  In  fact,  you  could 
almost  make  a  convincing  case  out  of  the  contention  that 
a  fishing  trip  is  successful  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  size  o( 
the  catch.  Almost,  but  not  quite.  The  truth  lies  in 
between.  The  truth  is  that  the  fisherman  is  not  half  so 
anxious  to  catch  fish  as  he  is  to  suffer  extreme  discomfort 
and  encounter  almost  insurmountable  difficulties. 

There  is  no  better  example  of  this  than  the  trout  sea- 
son's opening  day.  The  water  is  too  cold  for  the  fish  to 
feed,  too  high  for  wading,  too  fast,  too  roiled  and  muddy. 
Your  line  freezes  in  the  guides.  Your  fingers  ache  with 
cold.  The  rain  runs  down  your  neck.  Trying  to  drop  a 
fly  in  an  eddy  that  cannot  be  reached  until  the  stream  is 
lower,  your  back  cast  tangles  in  the  bushes,  and  the  water 
pours  in  over  the  top  of  your  waders.  You  drag  yourself 
home  at  night,  starved,  exhausted,  drenched,  frozen  and 
utterly  content.  The  catches  are  never  smaller,  the  dis- 
comfort never  greater,  the  anglers  never  more  numerous 
than  at  the  beginning  of  the  season. 

Somehow  the  details  of  opening  day  always  stick  in  your 
memory.  Last  year,  you  recall,  you  were  fishing  the  Long 
Pool  when  a  furious  splash  disturbed  the  far  end.  It  was 
some  careless  angler,  you  told  yourself,  and  were  about  to 
cry  out  angrily  when  a  wild  duck  swam  around  the  bend, 
studied  your  motionless  figure  for  long  moments  and 
rocketed  off  through  the  trees.  Two  years  ago  you  were 
on  the  West  Branch  in  a  day  of  snow  flurries.  That  was 
the  time  you  discovered  the  deep  hole  beneath  the  old 
hemlock,  where  there's  always  a  trout.  Well,  almost  always. 
The  year  before  you  camped  by  a  (Continued  mi  page  48) 


You  may  never  return  to  these  trout  streams;  never- 
theless "you  can  shut  your  eyes  today  and  remember 
how    the    currents    ran    and    where    the    pools    lay." 


Photos:   H.   Armstrong  Roberts 


Fiske  Kimball  architect. 
A  reproduction  of  the  grist  mill  built  in  1740  at  Stratford  Hall,  Virginia, 
by  Thomas  Lee,  ancestor  of  Robert  E.  Lee  and  "Light  Horse"  Harry  Lee. 


The  WATER  WHEEL 

returns 


A, 


By  Wait  Johnson 


•  NY  one  who  has  fallen  into  the  pleasant,  and  quite 
harmless,  habit  of  building  castles  in  the  air  by  the  simple 
process  of  reading  with  more  or  less  regularity  the  adver- 
tisements of  country  real  estate  for  sale  must  have  noticed 
"old  mill"  included  occasionally  in  the  wording.  Particu- 
larly is  this  true  of  Pennsylvania.  Some  of  the  ancient 
water  wheels  are  rotting  away,  others  have  been  restored 
to  their  wonted  grinding  and  still  others  are  found  turning 
only  for  rural  picturesqueness— with  the  mill  house  made 
over  into  conveniently-located  guest  quarters. 

But  not  all  the  water  wheels  that  look  aged  are  so.  In 
Pennsylvania  alone  well-nigh  two  thousand  of  the  water 
wheels  doing  a  good  turn  are  products  of  this  electric  day 
and  generation.  Taking  advantage  of  the  natural  fall  of 
a  stream  or  dammed  waters,  they  are  serving  purposes  far 
beyond  the  wildest  dreams  of  those  ancestors  of  ours  who 
were  proud  to  be  owners  of  grist  mills.  On  the  country 
estate,  large  or  small,  the  modern  water  wheel  starts  a 
turbine  unit  on  the  way  to  providing  electric  lighting  for 
the  home,  water  for  live  stock  and  poultry  and  power  for 
spraying  trees.  Although  steel  instead  of  the  old  time 
wood,  this  mill  wheel  is  made  to  appear  to  "belong." 


Unusual  stone  type  of  mill  at  the  Rolling  Rock  Farm 
of  the  late  Richard  B.  Mellon  in  Western  Pennsylvania. 


A  modification  of 
the  old  stone  mill 
type  on  the  Charles 
H.  Babcock  estate, 
in  Greenwich,  Con- 
necticut. 

A  modern  mill 
house  like  this  one 
on  rhe  H.  G.  Has- 
kell estate  at  Cos- 
sart,  Pennsylvania, 
may  serve  conven- 
iently as  guest 
quarters. 


Photos  :  Courtesy  Fitz  Water  Wheel  Com 
For  both  pumping  and  electric  light  at  John  H. 
Danby's  Hilandale  Farm,  Chadds  Ford,  Pennsylvania. 
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The  old  house  was  given  a  new  wing,  with 
this  living  room  above  and  the  studio  below. 


As  Grace  Moore  first  saw  it,  "a  little  weatherbeaten  salt  box  house." 


As   the  house  is   today,   restored   without   loss   of  original  character. 
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By  Burton  Stillman 
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T  was  natural  for  me  to  suppose  that  Grace  Moore's  great  ambition, 
from  her  Music  Box  days  on,  was  to  attain  the  distinction  in  opera 
and  on  the  concert  stage  that  is  her  good  fortune  today.  This  is  a  dis- 
tinction made  all  the  more  interesting,  as  well  as  notable,  in  the  sea- 
son now  reaching  its  end  by  her  appearances  as  Flora  in  the  Metro- 
politan's revival  of  "L'Amore  dei  Tre  Re"  under  the  direction  of  the 
composer,  Italo  Montemezzi. 

But  here  are  her  own  words:  "My  great  ambition  had  always  been 
to  own  a  farm".  This  in  the  past  tense,  for  the  reason  that  once  upon 
a  time,  and  not  so  long  ago,  she  picked  up  a  home  of  that  particular 
character  in  the  Newton  section  of  Connecticut.  Far  Away  Meadows; 
she  picked  up  a  good  name,  too. 

It  seems  that  Miss  Moore's  childhood  playground  was  the  farm  of 
her  grandfather  at  Del  Rio,  in  Eastern  Tennessee.  And  to  try  to  re- 
capture the  charm  and  simplicity  of  those  surroundings  was  the  dream 
of  a  lifetime.  "But",  she  told  me,  "it  so  came  about  eventually  that 
I  had  built  a  veritable  dream  house  in  Hollywood.  I  had  all  my 
ideals  of  a  home,  with  belongings  from  the  four  corners  of  the  globe, 
incorporated  in  it.  Well,  I  never  spent  one  night  in  that  house;  I 
did  not  even  see  it  completed.  I  managed  to  give  a  beautiful  Christ- 
mas party  in  it,  nevertheless,  two  months  or  so  short  of  that  stage; 
furniture  was  set  in  place  for  the  occasion.  And  then,  out  came  the 
furniture  to  leave  the  workmen  free  to  go  on  with  their  labors  and 
off  I  went  on  a  concert  tour. 

"One  day  on  the  train  I  decided,  right  off  the  handle,  to  sell  that 
dream  house  in  Southern  California.  And  I  did,  to  Tyrone  Power. 
Why?  Oh,  for  one  thing  California  seemed  so  far  away  from  the  musi- 
cal center  of  New  York.  Then  again,  I  felt  that  I  was  getting  into  a 
pretentious  way  of  living  that  would  be  a  boomerang  in  the  course 
of  time." 

Came  at  length  a  day  when  this  singer  of  sweet  music  was  having 
luncheon  at  the  Bridgeport  home  of  her  sister-in-law,  Marian  Volk- 
hardt  Moore.  The  luncheon  was  served  under  a  big  tree  on  the  lawn. 
There  was  a  beautiful  breeze  from  the  Sound— it  all  seemed  so  pleasant 
and  perfect.  The  table  conversation  turned  to  the  ever-alluring  sub- 
ject of  homes.  They  started  also  reminiscing  about  the  lovely  little 
valley  Miss  Moore  and  Mr.  Perera  owned  in  the  South  of  France  where 
luncheon  was  always  served  under  centuries-old  cedar  trees.  Look- 
ing across  over  the  hilltop  one  could  see  the  blue  Mediterranean  and 
the  little  islands  where  the  Pereras  went  on  swimming  expeditions 
every  day.  But  they  all  agreed  one  should  be  a  landowner  at  home, 
and  further  persuasive,  they  wanted  to  show  her  the  home  of  a  friend 
as  a  shining  example  of  the  ideal  Connecticut  farm.  So  out  they  set. 

But  let  Miss  Moore  go  on  with  the  telling.  "As  we  drove  up  a  slope 
I  saw  a  little  weatherbeaten  salt  box  house,  with  two  of  New  England's 
greatest  maples  towering  above  the  roof  and— the  rolling  hills  and 
valleys  of  a  mellowed  countryside.     Then  and  there,  in  the  middle  of 
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Whenever  the  weather  permits,  luncheon  is 
served  on  the  broad  rear  terrace  under  an 
apple  tree.  Here,  in  an  atmosphere  of  perfect 
peace  and  with  an  enchanting  view  of  the 
hills,    "ambition    for    simplicity"    is    satisfied. 


The  bay-windowed  portion  of  this  house  in 
the  Newton  section  of  Connecticut  is  the  new 
one,  with  the  living  room  above,  the  studio 
below  and  the  swimming  pool  close  at  hand. 
A  brook  runs  through  the  property,  which  has 
some  four  hundred  acres  of  beautiful  woodland. 


Grace  Moore  and  her  husband,  Valentine  Perera, 
caught  by  the  camera  informally  at  the  swimming 
pool    which    provides   so   much    summer   pleasure. 


The  main  entrance  hall  of  the  original  house  at 
Far  Away  Meadows  has  a  major  portion  of  the 
great  three-way  fireplace  that  served  generation 
after  generation   of  a  New  England   family  well 


Photo:  Emilie  Danielson 


The   large  studio,   although   it   is   new,   has   been   kept  well    in   harmony 
with    the    other    parts    of    this    ancient    house    in    the    Connecticut    hills. 


From    this    living   room   window,   overlooking    the   little   garden   laid   out 
not   long   ago,    the   view   extends   almost   as   far   as   Long   Island    Sound. 


the  slope,  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  wanted  this  house. 
Nothing  seemed  farther  from  my  California  splendor;  but,  what 
charm!  The  ambition  was  cinched  as  I  passed  through  the  old 
gateway;  I  looked  out  to  a  view  so  like  the  Chevreuse  Valley 
near  Paris  that  I  forgot  I  was  in  America.  But  when  I  entered 
the  house  it  was  all  that  real  America  represents— there  were 
the  typical  old  beams,  the  big  open  fireplace  where  the  family 
meals  were  once  cooked,  and  in  general  a  simplicity  of  charm 
that  was  breathtaking.  In  one  week  I  was  fairly  reveling  in 
the  first  joy  of  possession,  after  practically  resorting  to  tears  and 
going  on  bended  knees  to  Mr.  George  Waldo,  the  owner,  to 
close  the  deal  that  made  it  mine.  If  he  and  his  wife  loved  it, 
they  must  be  happy  in  the  love  and  appreciation  I  feel  for  it. 
This  is  the  only  real  home  that  I  have  ever  owned— the  others 
seemed  temporary  stopping-off  places.  It  was  once  a  store; 
there  are  account  books  with  beautiful  ojd  English  script  writ- 
ing. And  some  of  the  clients  had  magic  names:  Reuben  Sprung 
is  one  of  my  favorites.  There  was  a  minister  in  those  parts,  the 
story  goes,  who  had  the  habit  of  buying  a  quart  of  gin  a  day— 
at  fourteen  cents;  but  as  he  preached  on  Sunday  he  made  it  a 
point  to  keep  on  the  safe  side  by  getting  two  quarts  on 
Saturdays." 

The  house  at  Far  Away  Meadows  is  two  centuries  old;  but 
much  of  it  was  beautifully  restored.  Especially  so  the  three- 
way  fireplace— with  a  big  opening  in  the  front  hall  and  servicing 
also  the  front  parlor  and  the  dining  room.  The  stairway  rail- 
ing was  found  to  be  part  of  an  antique  bedstead  and  the  floors 
paint-sprinkled,  as  was  the  custom  with  New  England  houses 
of  like  age.  Just  to  be  sure,  iron  floor  supports  were  placed  in 
the  cellar;  whitewash  was  applied  to  the  old  walls  and  a  new 
floor  laid  over  the  dirt  one  that  generation  after  generation  had 
taken  as  a  matter  of  course. 

"There  are  new  driveways,"  Miss  Moore  went  on  to  say,  "and 
in  the  orchard  carefully-tended  trees  from  which  we  gather  half 
a  dozen  kinds  of  fruit.  Then  there  is  a  new  little  bridge  for 
the  brook  running  through  the  property  and  the  bridlepaths  in 
our  beautiful  woods,  covering  four  hundred  acres,  have  been 
made  clean  and  freed  of  fallen  branches.  It  is  on  these  paths 
that  as  I  walked  I  have  felt  like  a  re-born  babe— free  and 
happy  and  proudl 

"We  first  built  a  little  guest  house  while  the  repairs  were 
being  made  in  the  main  house  and  the  steam  heating  installed. 


Then  we  attached  to  the  main  house  a  studio  with  big  bay 
windows  that  let  all  the  outdoor  beauty  come  in,  as  it  were. 
From  these  windows  I  can  see  almost  as  far  as  Long  Island 
Sound.  And  when  I  am  in  this  studio  I  can  look  out  on  the 
beauty  of  my  little  garden  so  newly  made,  or  at  the  wonderful 
souvenirs  of  my  career.  On  the  piano  is  a  vase  from  the  Royal 
Copenhagen  factory  that  was  given  to  me  by  the  others  in  the 
cast  of  "La  Boheme"  when  I  sang  at  the  command  performance 
for  the  royal  family  in  Denmark,  and  another  of  Orrefors  glass 
from  the  Swedish-American  Society  in  Stockholm.  On  my  walls 
hang  original  Toulouse-Lautrec  etchings  of  Yvette  Guilbert, 
and  my  book  racks  are  full  of  autographed  copies  of  my  friends' 
works.  One  of  the  couches  and  two  chairs  were  in  a  lovely 
home  I  had  in  Paris,  near  Neuilly.  Oh  yes,  my  souvenirs  travel 
with  me  and  land  where  I  land. 

"So  today  I  spend  winter  week-ends  at  Far  Away  Meadows 
and,  sitting  on  a  cheery  corner  of  the  little  terrace,  have  warm 
sun  that  would  put  Florida  to  shame.  In  the  spring  my  hus- 
band and  I  help  in  the  planting  of  the  flower  garden— and  the 
vegetable  garden  which  supplies  all  our  table  needs,  with  always 
something  over  for  friends.  Besides  we  put  up  nearly  three 
hundred  cans  every  year.  I  live  on  fresh  vegetables  and  fruit  in 
season  and  have  a  machine  for  squeezing  the  juice  of  both. 

"Whenever  the  weather  permits,  my  husband  and  I  lunch  on 
the  terrace  under  an  apple  tree.  And  as  we  look  out  over 
those  hills,  and  hear  only  the  sound  of  birds  or  a  distant  train, 
we  are  very  proud  that  we  now  have  our  own  hilltop  on  Amer- 
ican soil  and  have  kept  our  ambition  for  simplicity.  Only  that 
quality  can  bring  real  peace." 

Miss  Moore*s  husband,  Valentine  Perera,  has  had  a  lot  of 
fun  in  the  self-imposed  job  of  being  a  sort  of  handy  man  on  the 
place.  In  order  to  break  up  the  fields,  he  built  new  stone 
walls  after  he  had  gone  about  repairing  the  old  ones.  It  was 
he  also  who  built  the  chicken  houses  and  painted  the  sides  and 
bottom  of  the  swimming  pool  which  affords  so  much  summer 
pleasure. 

Newton,  almost  due  north  of  Bridgeport,  lies  in  a  singularly 
picturesque  part  of  Connecticut.  It  neighbors  closely  with 
Sandy  Hook,  a  name  the  stranger  does  not  figure  on  coming 
across  thereabout,  and  is  not  far  from  the  flowing  waters  of 
the  Housatonic.  Because  of  its  picturesqueness,  the  region  is  one 
appealing  particularly  to  the  maker  of  a  country  home. 
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THE    RIGHT    HORSE    FOR 

1 


By  Captain  J.  L.  M.  Barrett, 

Author    of   Practical   Horsemanship 


Henry   L.   Stimson,  the  Secretary   of  War,   finds 
ridTng  in  Rock  Creek  Park  a  perfect  recreation. 


n,niel  C   Sands  and  Miss  Charlotte  H.  Noland   Masters  of 
fhe  Middleburg,  fare  forth  in  this  Virginia  hunt.ng  country. 


Mrs    Dorothy   Lee,   here   ready   for   a   ride   on   the   smart- 
looking  dory     Lee,     is     an     outstanding     horsewoman. 


T 


1HE    cus.cn,    or    giv  ing    he^nners    ^J.  bad  horIe 
selected  horses  is  very  harmful.  A»™      S  think 

for  tear  he  should  ruin  a  good  one.  H«™  P  F  ruin  a 
of  the  Cher  ride  of  .he  g^^^'j^*,  arrange- 
beginner?    If  so,  it  will  be  a  mucn  p  ^ 

—  in  *e  long  rur,  as  one  pan  hand^  ^P^  ^ 
number  of  horse.    Who  to  .^^  flanks;  lng 

nearest  and  dearest  to  "de^  Nor  ^  ^  ^ 

that  exasperating  remark,    If  you  don  t  p 
pull  at  you.    Don't  pull  ease  and   eel  ^ 

Rough  horses  are  «J  b^ J  £  ^  f  "„  sorts  of  ^ 
pose  a  great  strain  and  mdu e  h tm  P^  ^ 

positions  to  meet  it.      1  nese  may  he  is 

nabits.  Moreover,  if  riding  is  ™**£^J£l  thing  that 
very  likely  to  lose  confidence  and  *»^^  "J  ^ 
could  happen  to  anyone  who  aspires ^  to  be  ^  &  ^ 

only  will  he  never  look  right    but  hes lta .    ^  ^ 

don  of  a  second  at  a  critical  momen     is  c  ^ 

Hghtning  to  the  horse  and  spell ds ^H    ^  ^ 

attitude  in  the  saddle  ot  the  man  ^ 

from  that  «  **£££^%£Z#~**  » 
have  an  easy  look.  »™^.  the  contrary,  generally  has 
r:neteyrst«app-uce.  as  though  a  bomb  might  hurst 
under  the  saddle  at  any  moment. 


Mr,   Laurens   Hamilton,  £o  *-***£  £  JSSSJS 

Hounds  and  the :  Orange .County  Hunt  Club  ^  fa  ^^ 

always  chooses  her  horses  wen. 


Mrs.  Henry  Ober,  the 
Long  Island  horsewoman, 
at  Llangollen,  the  Upper- 
ville  home  of  Mrs.  Alte- 
mus  Whitney  in  Virginia. 


" 


Photos:   Thomas   N.   Darling. 


Apart  from  being  bad  lor  nerve  »-»^  £, 
ginnPer  can  learn  "Orsemansh.p  tom^ ^dnng  ^ 

horse.    No  one  ean  learn  music  from  « M»  n  be 

lected  ones  at  that.  horsemanship  to  be 

However,  as  most  people  intend    ne  ^  ^ 

of  an  entirely  practical  nature,  ^£%£    hemselves  to 
to  take  up  haute  ecole,  they  need ^  h™  tQ 

thoroughbreds.     It  is  ^^°^'  He  thus  gets  some 
ride  a  really  nice  horse  early  in  his  career.  d 

standard  for  the  future,  and  speec ly  realue  JP  ^ 

Tat^r^^ 

mence  the  active  stage  he  cannot  P     J  n  ^  nece, 

vided  he  is  taught  on  the  right  lines  and ^has  P  ^  ^ 

sary  ground  work  at  the  passive  stage     A  sna  ^ 

inslead  of  a  bit  until  the  function  of  t h^  a  ^  & 

understood.     No  one  is  so  clumsy  or  insensi 


ji    c  tnrrp  once  he  knows  better, 
horse  on  the  mouth  or  use  need k.  f  rce  once  ^ 

People  only  do  these  things  from  igno  d  ^ 

control  their  own  actam*.  J^J^  use  of  their  limb, 
seats  as  pass.ve  riders,  and.,he'n"  Pdealt  with. 
only  their  ignorance  -m^t0ho~peop,e  at  this  stage  of 
There  are  plenty  of  suitable  horses  I      V    f  hoKes 

ridtng.    An,  well-schoo led  anima .  »» d.  »  ^       J for  ^ 
or  polo  ponies  that  have  becom^oo  old  ^^ 

!T-"Sf «^S-.  -tgtnner  gets  a  glimpse  of  the 

soo„  be  heen  to  "V  "*  ™  Actual  practice  he  will 
exactly  what  is  yvanted,  >*c™^  dominant  and  important 
find  that  in  order  »*"»  d  or  jumping  power. 

Chhear;  havCe  '"o  ^manners  ami  absolnte  obedience  to 

then  becomes  a  necessity.    Th  s      J  ^  being 

any  other  part  of  riding  and  d es  n^  a  deal  of 

^athi^fo  HdeUorsesan^l  atthe same  time  improve  them. 


Owen    Evan    Thomas    collection, 
eighteenth  century  waiters,  one  scalloped  for  carrying  glasses. 


s  wine  cooler,  between  plate  pails,  is  a  rare  design  in  mahogany. 


he  grand  style,  this  wine  cooler  shows  Adam  influence  in  details. 


old  iEugltalf 


Courtesy:    M.    Harris   &   Sons. 

A  particularly  fine  dumb-waiter  of  the  most  fa- 
miliar pattern.  Some  types  have  hinged  flaps  for 
folding  when  not  in  use.    Mid-eighteenth  century. 


I 


N  their  home  lives  the  English-speaking  peoples  are  more  civilized  than 
their  eighteenth  century  forbears.  They  have,  as  a  species  and  despite  the 
exceptions  to  be  found  in  individual  specimens,  turned  our  disgusted  backs 
upon  vinous  excesses.  This,  however,  is  no  reason  why  the  relics  of  a  grosser 
age  should  be  ignored.  Indeed,  in  old  furniture  made  for  the  service  of  wine 
there  is  a  double  interest,  with  doubly  mellow  associations  for  those  having 
a  consistently  epicurean  outlook  which  enables  them  to  appreciate  all  the 
good  and  pleasant  things  of  life  in  reasonable  moderation. 

.In  Great  Britain,  and  perhaps  even  more  in  Ireland,  there  was  a  great 
increase  in  drinking  during  the  Queen  Anne  and  Early  Georgian  periods. 
The  fashion  continued,  so  that  before  the  eighteenth  century  had  closed 
"intoxication  was  expected,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  conclude  the  evening's 
entertainment."  Though  there  is  no  full  reflection  of  this  development  in 
Chippendale's  "Director,"  the  position  is  revealed  in  the  design  books  of 
Sheraton  and  others.  For  example,  "The  Cabinet  Maker's  London  Book  of 
Prices"— third  edition,  1803— includes  seven  cellarets,  four  wine-coolers,  five 
bol tie-carriers,  one  bottle-tray,  three  bottle-cases,  some  butler's  trays  and  an 
interesting  wine-table  of  which  there  is  an  extant  specimen. 

This  rare  wine-table  is  an  almost  exact  example  of  Hepplewhite's  design 
printed  in  the  work  cited  and  also  in  its  first  edition— that  of  1793.  It  is  there 
called  a  "gentleman's  social  table,"  and  the  price  is  one  pound  and  eight 
shillings  without  extras— which  may  have  amounted  to  another  eleven  shill- 
ings. Horseshoe  tables  of  this  kind  were  intended  for  use  after  dinner.  No 
wine,  or  relatively  little,  being  consumed  with  food,  they  would  be  set  in 
front  of  the  fire,  round  which  the  men  could  then  gather  in  a  semi-circle, 
with  their  "knees  under  the  mahogany,"  to  drink  until  their  servants  helped 
them  to  bed.     By  no  means  all  of  these  specially-    (Continued  on  page  53) 
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Collection   of   Captain   H.    C    Foot,    R.N. 

"gentleman's  social  table";  few  complete  examples  survive. 


WINE     FURNITURE 


By  J.  D.  U.  Ward 


Courtesy:   Frank  Partridge,   Inc. 
One  of  a  pair  of  wine  urns  on  its  appropriate  pedestal  and  in  correspondence  with  the 
singularly  fine  Adam  serving  table  of  mahogany.    Leslie  Urquhart  collection ;  about  1740. 


This  Sheraton  bottle-carrier,  of  mahogany  with  a 
inlay  adornment,  has  the  distinction  of  being  ma 
one  piece.     Such  a  doubly  convenient  bottle-carr 
a    rare    collector's    item    as    compared    with    the 
much  older  wine  cooler  and  the  cellaret. 
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By  Anne  Means 


A  HE  person  who  naively  observed 
that  there  was  nothing  new  under  the 
sun  would  find  himself  doing  an  uncom- 
fortable amount  of  word-eating  were  he 
to  turn  up  with  such  a  statement  in  the 
home  furnishing  field  today.  Not  only 
are  there  hosts  of  new  things  almost 
daily,  but  even  more  interesting;  is  the 
appearance  of  the  old  and  familiar  in 
other  guises  to  make  them  so  fresh  and 
provocative  as  to  seem  really  new.  In 
this  latter  category,  nothing  could  more 
completely  prove  the  point  than  leather 
—not  the  leather  of  father's  old  Morris 
chair,  but  leather  in  its  countless  varia- 


tions   in    the    decorating    field    of    the 
present. 

Granted  that  leather  has  had  its  right- 
ly glamorous  past  in  decoration.  Some- 
where along  the  line,  much  of  this  was 
forgotten  and  we  were  content  to  con- 
sider it  chiefly  for  its  utility;  its  uses 
were  prosaic  and  unexciting  to  say  the 
least.  An  occasional  arm  chair  or  bench 
for  the  library— perhaps  seats  for  dining 
room  chairs— this  was  about  as  far  as  we 
went.  Even  the  colors  were  pretty  well 
prescribed;  dull  shades  of  red,  blue, 
green  or  brown;  practical,  heavy,  and 
about  as  interesting  as  a  pair  of  sensible 
walking  shoes. 

But  what  a  difference  today.  Almost 
over  night,  leather  has  done  a  complete 
Cinderella  act.  One  finds  a  new  color 
range  as  luscious  and  stimulating  as  any 
satin  ever  claimed— pigeonfoot  red,  side- 
walk gray,  highlight  violet;  who  could 
resist  such  tempting  shades?  These  are 
only  a  few  of  the  more  than  twenty 
beautifully  styled  colors  that  have  been 
adopted  as  standard  by  a  group  of  manu- 
facturers, indeed  an  aid  to  the  decorator. 

The  entire  character  of  the  material 
has  changed  as  well.  The  decorative 
leathers  are  soft  and  pliable  as  many 
fabrics.  They  may  be  pleated,  stitched 
and  quilted;  used  as  upholstery  on  the 
daintiest  sort  of  furniture,  woven  into 
rugs  and  even  are  made  into  bedspreads 
and  draperies.  All  sorts  of  interesting 
wall  treatments  are  being  worked  out 
from  tufted  areas  in  bedrooms  and  dress- 
ing rooms  to  inlaid  leather  strips  after 
the   manner  of  the   Versailles   parquet. 

It  is  small  wonder  that  decorators 
everywhere  are  seizing  on  this  new-old 
medium  to  add  a  fresh  note  to  both  tra- 
ditional and  contemporary  schemes. 
Here  is  a  material  that  has  many  of  the 
same  uses  as  fabrics  yet^  with  its  own 
peculiar  advantages  as  well.  Its  wearing 
qualities  can  hardly  be  disputed.  Leather 
is  also— as  sold  by  the  better  houses- 
alcohol  proof  and  fire  resistant  as  well  as 
light  and  color  fast.  Even  the  problem 
of  cleaning  is  simple,  since  most  uphol- 
stery leathers  today  can  and  should  be 
washed  with  pure  soap  and  water. 

So  keep  you  eye  on  leather;  this  Cin- 
derella has  only  arrived  at  the  ball.  Who 
knows  what  the  rest  of  the  night  will 
bring. 


Conversation    Piece,     in     the    Victorian    manner. 

Crimson   draperies    behind   chairs    upholstered   in 

wisteria    leather.     Table   cover   with    applique   of 

gray   leather. 
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Modern  eighteenth  century  library.    Ebony  leather 

benches  contrast  with  green,   pink  and  sky  blue 

of  the  desk,  tables  and  chairs.   Walls  are  of  white 

inlaid    leather  strips.    Dorothy  Draper. 


A  boudoir  in  the  French  manner.  Against  a  wall 
paper  of  delicate  dusty  pink,  green  and  white, 
the  daybed  has  upholstery  and  quilted  spread  of 
jade  white  leather.  By  Nancy  McClelland.  A.I.D. 


Bedroom    with   pigeon   plumage   colors.    Dressing 
table  in  gray,  hassock  in  pigeonfoot  red  and  high- 
light purple.  Woven  leather  drapery  by  Dorothy 
Liebes.      Room   by  Virginia   Conner.    A.I.D. 


Melon  leather  covered  Baroque  love  seat  with 
interesting  stitched  and  scalloped  border.  Walls 
and  marbleized  floor  of  sage  green.  Carved  rug 
by    Klearflax,    as    are    all    rugs    on    these    pages. 
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Out  of  ranch  bounds  in  Colo- 
rado,   where    mountains    and 
lakes   are   ever   an   irresistible 
temptation   to   wander. 


By  Colby  Walworth 


Courtesy  Rock  Island  Lines. 


V^/(JITE  frankly,  a  summer  on  a  dude 
ranch  was  not  my  first  choice.  I  was  an 
Easterner,  and  a  rather  hothouse  Easter- 
ner, with  an  innate  instinct  to  turn  my 
back  on  this  country  and  get  across  the 
Atlantic  as  often  as  I  could.  That  year, 
though,  the  opportunity  to  have  what 
was  labeled  a  healthy,  outdoor  change 
was  forced  upon  me.  And  I  found  my- 
self on  a  train,  dragging  me  for  the  first 
time  in  my  life  hundreds  of  miles  from 
the  Atlantic  Seaboard,  while  I  sat  feel- 
ing a  bit  smothered  with  the  thought  of 
two  months  of  monotony  tied  down  at 
the  end  of  a  dirt  road.  I  know  now  how 
wrong  I  was. 

I  arrived  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
still  far  from  enthusiastic,  with  a  feel- 
ing of  having  been  pushed  overboard  in 
the  middle  of  the  ocean.  But  by  next 
morning  the  magic  had  begun  to  work. 
I  awoke  not  at  the  usual  vacation  nine 
with  the  usual  grudge,  but  at  seven  with 
an  appetite.  I  was  ready  for  anything. 
When  I  strolled  up  to  the  corral,  even 
the  horses  spotted  me  as  a  newcomer. 
The  old  fellow  they  gave  me  certainly 
saw  through  me,  for  I  mounted  onto  the 
Western  saddle  that  first  time  as  if  I 
were  climbing  onto  a  freight  car.  And 
once  I  was  in  it— somehow  one  never 
seems  to  be  on  a  Western  saddle— I  felt 
as  if  I  were  actually  straddling  one. 


It's  a  quick  process,  though,  to  get 
used  to  the  West.  Of  course  it  would  be 
wrong  if  one  could  move  right  into  that 
new  existence  all  in  one  day.  If  there 
were  not  a  certain  amount  of  acclimatiza- 
tion to  go  through,  ranch  life  would 
have  little  to  offer.  In  two  or  tfn;ee  days, 
I  began  to  sense  the  famous  rocking  chair 
comfort  of  the  Western  saddle.  Within 
a  week,  I  knew  what  they  meant  by 
God's  country.  At  first  those  wide  open 
spaces  had  been  very  oppressive,  but  with 
a  little  time  they  became  friendly  and 
exhilarating— more  than  just  beautiful. 

The  ideal  perspective  was  from  the 
saddle.  After  a  while,  I  graduated  to  a 
younger  horse  which  had  more  than  a 
little  enthusiasm  left  for  life.  I  soon 
found  myself  off  with  him  as  often  as 
possible;  for,  riding  along,  I  began  to 
enjoy  blending  into  the  tremendous 
landscape.  The  impact  of  all  that  great 
outdoors  slowly  turned  into  something 
familiar  and  almost  intimate.  Somehow 
the  horse  itself  seemed  to  be  partially 
responsible  for  the  correspondent  feel- 
ing of  detachment  and  freedom,  a  feel- 
ing I  think  strong  enough  to  lift  almost 
anyone  out  of  any  rut.  And,  at  the  same 
time,  all  the  five  senses  were  played  upon 
to  perfection:  there  was  silence,  fresh  air 
to  breathe  and  taste,  the  feel  of  the 
saddle  beneath  and,  most  important  of 


__ 
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all,  the  magnificence  of  the  scenery. 
For  those  who  have  never  been  en 
livened  by  the  complete  release  which 
belongs  to  the  West,  it  is  literally  a  new- 
sort  of  phenomenon.  Even  when  I 
joined  up  with  friends  for  a  ride,  there 
was  a  group  feeling  of  being  off  on  a 
plane  of  our  own.  I  suppose  this  de- 
tachment is  possible  almost  anywhere  in 
the  middle  of  nature,  but  the  grandeur 
there  forces  it  into  you.  Once  adapted, 
riding  in  the  East  by  contrast  seems  en- 
tirely restricted  to  Central  Park.  I  find 
it    easy    to    (Continued    on    page    51) 
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Marvelous   journeys   end   of   packing   out  from   a   Montana   ranch;    the   trail   at   the   base   of   Goat  Mountain 


Courtesy  Union  Pacific  Railroad 


Courtesy:   The   F.    A.    Bartlett   Tree   Expert   Company. 


These  twin  elms  in  the  Greenwich  section  of  Connecticut,  perfect  specimens 
of  the  glorious  American  species,  wanted  to  live.  Through  care  at  the  right 
time  they  did  live— to  fulfill  their  manifest  destiny  of  outstanding  beauty. 
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A  Tree  Wants  to  Live 


By  R.  R.  Fenska 


JP  ORESTERS  know  from  years  of  ob- 
servation that  a  soil  increases  in  fertility 
with  repeated  crops  of  trees.  This  is  be- 
cause in  the  forest,  the  trees  return  each 
year  to  the  soil,  in  the  form  of  leaf  litter 
and  twigs,  many  pounds  of  nitrogenous 
matter  in  addition  to  mineral  elements. 
With  the  carbon  dioxide  taken  from  the 
atmosphere,  the  leaves  combine  the  ele- 
ments in  the  sap  to  form  glucose  or  true 
plant  food.  This  glucose  is  the  substance 
supplied  to  the  growing  parts  of  the  tree 
and  eventually  forms  leaves,  buds,  twigs, 
flowers,  fruit,  seeds,  bark  and  wood. 

When  the  leaves,  twigs  and  other  parts 
of  trees  drop  to  the  ground  they  dis- 
integrate into  material  which  eventually 
finds  its  way  back  into  the  soil  and  the 
sap  stream  of  the  trees.  Thus,  in  the 
course  of  the  eighty  or  one  hundred 
years  required  to  grow  a  tree  of  timber 
size  the  soil  is  constantly  building  up  its 
fertility. 

The  average  shade  tree  usually  grows 
in  a  place  where  the  leaves  and  debris  it 
drops  are  soon  raked  up  and  burned. 
The  soil  is  drawn  upon  for  more  ele- 
ments to  "feed"  on.  When  the  process 
has  been  repeated  for  many  years  there 
isn't  very  much  left  in  the  soil  for  the 
roots  to  take  up.  What  is  worse,  the  leaf 
litter  which  in  the  woods  forms  an  ex- 
cellent mulch  and  conserves  water  is 
entirely  lacking  around  the  shade  tree. 
With  no  water  and  no  food  materials 
what  can  a  tree  do?    It  begins  to  die. 

What  are  the  signs  of  a  dying  tree? 
Here  they  are— poor  color  of  foliage,  yel- 
low-green instead  of  the  normal  deep 
green;  poor  twig  growth,  sometimes  only 
a  fraction  of  an  inch  in  length  when  it 
should  be  at  least  several  inches;  poor 
bud  formation,  this  being  what  to  look 
for  in  early  spring;  sickly  looking  bark 
and  leaves  smaller  in  size  than  normal, 
indicating  root  or  soil  trouble. 

Normal  trees  are  not  attacked  by  in- 
sects or  tree  diseases  nearly  as  readily  as 
dying  trees.  It  is  therefore  quite  evident 
that  what  a  shade  tree  needs  is  a  normal 
supply  of  soil  moisture  and  fertility. 
Both  of  these  should  be  supplied  where 
unfavorable  symptoms  are  found.  How 
much  of  each  to  apply  varies  with  condi- 
tions. It  is  possible  to  supply  so  much 
water  to  a  soil  as  to  exclude  all  air- 
possible  but  not  probable,  however,  for 


the  average  shade  tree  along  the  street. 
What  is  more  often  the  case  is  a  lack  of 
sufficient  water  for  normal  growth.  A 
leaf  mulch  around  the  base  of  the  tree 
is  not  always  desirable.  The  only  thing 
then  left  is  application  of  water  by  the 
owner  whenever  the  soil  becomes  too 
dry.  Punching  holes  around  the  root 
system  so  the  water  can  readily  get  down 
below  the  surface  helps.  Watering  in  the 
evening  is  better  than  during  the  day- 
time; it  permits  the  water  to  seep  into 
the  soil  before  the  sun  has  an  opportu- 
nity to  evaporate  it.  The  record  drought 
of  1939  is  apparent  even  now  in  the 
form  of  gradually  dying  branches  in 
large  trees.  The  severe  winter  of  a  year 
ago  following  the  drought  has  made 
matters  worse. 

As  for  supplying  the  nutrient  elements 
to  the  roots,  this  is  best  accomplished  by 
filling  the  holes  suggested  for  watering, 
with  a  balanced  plant  food  material  con- 
taining the  so-called  "essential  elements," 
nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash.  A 
combination  of  six  or  seven  per  cent 
nitrogen,  seven  or  eight  per  cent  phos- 
phoric acid  and  four  or  five  per  cent 
potash  has  given  excellent  results.  This 
makes  a  total  of  seventeen  to  twenty  per 
cent  of  the  three  elements,  leaving  eighty 
to  eighty-three  per  cent  for  an  organic 
compound.  Such  an  organic  compound 
should  be  of  a  nature  which  will  act  both 
as  a  mulch  and  a  base  for  bacterial  activ- 
ity. The  bacteria  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary in  the  soil  to  transform  the  nutrient 
material  in  it  into  a  form  which  the  root- 
hairs  can  absorb  and  send  into  the  sap 
stream.  For  example,  the  nitrogen  in 
ammonium  compounds  must  first  be  con- 
verted into  a  nitrite  and  then  into  a 
nitrate  before  it  can  be  used  by  the  tree 
as  a  food-making  element.  A  soil  with- 
out bacteria  is,  therefore,  a  dead  one  in 
which  nothing  will  or  can  grow. 

Trees  may  be  fed  either  in  the  spring 
or  in  the  autumn.  Spring  feeding  has 
the  advantage  of  making  the  nitrogen 
available  to  the  roots  before  there  is  an 
opportunity  for  some  of  it  to  leach  away 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  root  system.  Fall 
feeding  has  the  advantage  of  less  damage 
to  a  lawn  where  the  tree  food  is  not  kept 
below  the  level  of  the  grass  roots,  or  at 
least  four  inches  below  the  surface. 

Although  the  roots  of  some  trees  as- 


sume a  definite  resting  period  during  the 
dormant  or  winter  months,  recent  studies 
have  determined  the  fact  that  not  all 
root  systems  become  inactive  when  they 
shed  their  foliage  in  the  fall.  The  roots 
of  evergreens  must  maintain  a  certain 
amount  of  activity  during  the  winter  in 
order  to  supply  the  green  foliage  with 
enough  sap  to  remain  alive.  When  soil 
in  which  evergreens  grow  freezes  solid, 
as  sometimes  happens  in  Northern 
regions,  the  moisture  evaporated  from 
the  foliage  by  the  sun  cannot  be  replaced 
by  the  roots.  This  produces  the  brown 
foliage  commonly  attributed  to  "winter 
killing"  or  "winter  drying."  Mulching 
the  trees  to  ward  off  freezing  of  the  soil 
will  prevent  this. 

In  the  treatment  of  shade  trees  it  is 
important  to  know  whether  or  not  they 
are  making  a  normal  growth.  There  are 
four  common  visible  ways  of  determin- 
ing this.  For  one  thing,  examine  cross 
sections  of  branches  with  a  hand  lens. 
If  the  last  few  growth  rings  are  wide  and 
uniform  the  tree  is  making  a  normal 
and  steady  progress.  Narrow  growth 
rings  indicate  slowness.  Growth  rings, 
of  course,  vary  with  different  species  and 
the  age  of  trees.  All  trees  grow  faster 
when  young.  Some  trees,  however,  are 
naturally  slow  growers.  When  five  to 
eight  growth  rings  can  be  counted  in  an 
inch  of  diameter  the  tree  must  be  in  a 
healthy  condition.  When  it  takes  ten  or 
twelve  rings  to  make  an  inch  it  is  a  sick 
tree  or  a  very  slow  grower. 

The  yearly  growth  in  length  of  the 
twigs  is  an  easy  means  of  determining 
the  condition  of  a  tree.  For  instance, 
the  length  of  twig  growth  for  1940  was 
completed  some  time  ago.  Look  at  a 
branch  and  you  will  see  that  the  bark 
of  last  year's  twig  growth  is  different 
from  that  for  1939.  Now  if  twig  growth 
for  1939  was  six  inches,  or  more,  in 
length,  it  certainly  is  growing  under  nor- 
mal conditions.  If  it  is  less  than  three 
inches  long  it  is  a  very  slow  growing 
species  or  located  in  an  unfavorable 
situation. 

When  the  winter  buds  are  "fat"  or 
plump  it  is  a  sign  the  tree  is  healthy. 
Thin  buds  indicate  poor  growth  the  past 
season.  A  dark  green  foliage  is  a  normal 
one  for  most  trees.  A  yellow-green  foli- 
age shows  lack  of  certain  essential  plant 
food  elements  in  the  soil.  The  relative 
size  of  the  leaves  is  also  an  indication  of 
the  vitality  of  a  tree.  Even  the  number 
of  leaves  on  a  tree  is  a  criterion  of  its 
condition.  The  more  leaves,  the  more 
growth. 

Yes  a  tree  wants  to  live,  and  it  will, 
provided  it  is  located  where  there  are 
ample  moisture  and  plant  food  mate- 
rials. These  are  the  most  important 
conditions  for  a  healthy  tree. 
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Game  Birds 

in  Courting  Time 


By     Captain     J.     B.     Drought, 
author  of  "A  Shot  in  the  Making" 


In  its  springtime  of   love  tl 
woodcock,    here    rising   abo' 
alders,    is    notably    given 
aerial  antics.    From   the  etc 
ing     of     A.     Lassell     Riple 


Courtesy  Kennedy  &  Company 

While  these  notes  of  game  bird  behavior  in  the  spring  of  the  year  are  from  observation  in  tit 
British  Isles,  they  apply  for  the  most  part  to  corresponding  American  species.  An  exception  i 
the  capercailzie,  the  largest  of  the  grouse  family,  which  has  not  yet  been  introduced  to  th< 
cisatlantic  wild.     It  remains  a  particularly  fond  hope  of  the  game  breeding  enthusiast. — Editor 


J.N  nest  building,  game  birds  l'all  very  far  short  of  the 
architectural  skill  that  is  characteristic  of  many  commoner 
species.  A  hollow  in  the  ground  serves  equally  the  purpose 
of  grouse,  partridges  and  pheasants;  it  is  roughly  lined 
with  heather,  grasses  and  dead  leaves  and  the  job  is  done. 
Snipe,  too,  scoop  out  a  tiny  patch  in  a  clump  of  rushes  or 
coarse  grass,  but  the  woodcock  does  not  even  put  herself  to 
that  much  inconvenience.  Very  often  her  nest  consists  of 
a  few  dead  leaves  dumped  into  a  patch  of  fern  or 
heather.  Not  that  these  rather  rough  and  ready  structures 
are  due  to  carelessness.  In  no  species  is  the  bump  of  self- 
preservation  more  highly  developed  than  in  game  birds, 
and  their  nests,  if  less  elaborate,  are  considerably  less  con- 
spicuous than  most.  In  ignorance  of  the  likely  spots  to 
search,  you  might  walk  the  moors  and  fields  for  miles  and 
never  spot  a  nesting  grouse  or  partridge,  and  even  the 
trained  eye  will  miss  many  a  sitting  snipe  or  'cock.  I  have 
often  passed  within  a  few  yards  of  the  latter  without  notic- 
ing anything,  so  perfectly  does  a  woodcock  blend  with  a 
natural  background.  And  unless  you  are  a  very  close 
observer  of  snipe  antics  in  the  springs,  you  will  find  it  very 
difficult  to  spot  a  single  nest  in  a  large  area  of  marsh. 

To  many  people,  mating  among  creatures  of  the  wild  is 
just  a  process  of  Nature  and  nothing  more.  For  instance,  to 
suggest  to  anyone,  unconversant  with  sporting  birds,  that 
there  is  a  certain  etiquette  in  their  courtships,  would  prob- 
ably invite  an  expression  of  polite  surprise  coupled  with  a 
reservation  on  the  listener's  part  that  the  romancer  is 
slightly  mental.  But  in  many  instances  the  course  of  true 
love  runs  no  more  smoothly  in  the  bird  world  than  in  our 
own,  and  the  behavior  of  different  species  in  the  mating 
season  is  to  a  great  extent  the  keynote  of  their  individual 
characteristics.  While  all  possess  one  trait  in  common— the 
self-sacrificial  instinct  in  the  protection  of  their  young— 
on  some  parental  responsibility  weighs  more  heavily  than 
on  others.  And  as  it  is  largely  this  elemental  difference  of 
habit  which  influences  the  trend  of  modern  preservation, 
the  would-be  student  of  game  birds  may  learn  a  good  deal 
from  glimpses  of  their  love  affairs. 

There  are  certain  characteristics,  more  pronounced  in 
some  birds  than  in  others,  yet  common  to  all  with  the  urge 
to  mate— a  measure  of  pugnacity  and  a  love  of  display.  Both 
come  of  the  desire  of  the  males  to  show  what  fine  fellows 
they  are,  though  the  methods  they  employ  differ  rather 
widely.  As  the  mating  season  approaches,  most  'cocks  be- 
come aggressive,  their  attitude  being  in  the  nature  of  an 
invitation  to  "tread  on  the  tail  of  my  coat"  to  all  comers. 
This  is  probably  due  quite  as  much  to  the  desire  to  acquire 
and  hold  a  breeding  ground  as  to  the  beaux  yeux  of  the 
hens,  for  all  birds  resent  alien  encroachment  on  their  par- 
ticular patch.  Pheasants  and  grouse  are  the  most  pugna- 
cious; partridge  scraps  are  very  mild  affairs;  but  the  pheas- 
ant, very  often  not  content  with  fighting  his  own  sex,  will 
round  upon  the  hens.  Incidentally  this  is  the  principal  rea- 
son why  it  is  so  necessary  to  kill  the  maximum  of  old  birds 
of  all  species  in  the  shooting  season.  For,  long  past  the  age 
of  usefulness  themselves,  they  not  only  interfere  seriously 
with  the  matrimonial  prospects  of  their  younger  relatives, 
but  also  make  for  a  high  percentage  of  infertile  eggs. 

The  main  difference  between  grouse  and  partridges  on 
the  one  hand  and  pheasants  on  the  other,  is  that  the  former 
are  monogamous,  while  the  (Continued  on  page  45) 
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Courtesy  Kennedy  &  Company 
The  snipe  also  takes  to  the  air  to  express  his  joy  of  living  at  mat- 
ing time,   but  flies   higher.     From   the  etching  by  A.   Lassell   Ripley. 


1     uM*i 
Courtesy  Arthur  Ackermann  &  Son,  Inc. 
Sometimes  the  noble  ruffed  grouse  becomes  so  absorbed  in  his  strutting 
and  his  drumming  to  summon  one  of  the  harem,  that  one  may  ap- 
proach quite  closely  without  making  him  stir  from  a  favorite  fallen 
tree  trunk.     From  the  etching  by  W.  J.  Schaldach. 
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SHRUBS  you  should  have 


Singly  or  in  a  group,  the  stewartia  companions  well  with 
mountain  laurel.  The  solitary  blooms  of  this  beautiful 
and  reliably  hardy  Japanese  shrub  come  in  July  and  August. 


It  takes  time  for  Bechtel's  crab  to  attain  its  glory,  to  grow 
from  shrub  size  to  that  of  a  small  tree.  But  the  wealth  of 
rosy  bloom  in  the  spring  of  the  year  is  worth  the  waiting. 


By  Benjamin   Goodrich 
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April  and  May  bring  to  the  door- 
yard  no  more  charming  shrub  than 
the  Carlesii  species  of  the  vibur- 
num family.  Its  fragrance  is  of 
most  delightful  character. 


The  time-honored  double  pink 
hawthorn,  always  a  pleasant  re- 
minder of  Old  England,  is  so 
prodigal  of  bloom  that  in  May  it 
is  an   aerial   garden. 


Photo's:   J.    Horace    McFarland    Co. 
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of   China's   choice   contributions    to   American    horticulture,    the 
y    bush     is     a     veritable     pink     cascade     come     blossom     time. 


_LT  summer  long  an  even  dozen  shrubs  did  their  bit  for  the 
landscaping  around  that  ever-fascinating  edifice  at  the  World's  Fair 
which  was  devoted  to  the  glass  industry.  Not  being  "on  parade", 
they  were  passed  by  unnoticed  month  after  month— even  by  myself, 
I  am  free  to  admit. 

Happily  in  the  early  autumn,  as  1  was  walking  along,  there  was 
revelation— nothing  else.  The  moment  I  saw  those  round  buds  un- 
folding, to  become  lovely  white  bloom,  I  said  to  my  companion: 
"Franklinia!"  I  had  stumbled  upon  the  famous  "lost"  native  species 
of  which  I  had  read  so  much  and  seen  so  little. 

This  member  of  the  great  tea  family— Franklinia  alatumaha,  if 
you  prefer  a  botanical  mouthful— was  introduced  so  long  ago  as  1770. 
Twenty  years  later  it  had  not  been  found  again  in  the  wild  and 
consequently  went  into  the  "lost"  category.  But  it  survived  in  cul 
tivation,  although  it  is  only  in  recent  years  that  it  has  had  its  well 
deserved  recognition  as  a  most  valuable  late-blooming  shrub.  And 
a  hardy  one  as  far  to  northward  as  the  heart  of  Massachusetts. 

A  relative  of  the  camellia,  the  franklinia  has  quite  large  single 
blossoms  with  a  mass  of  fairly  glowing  yellow  stamens.  It  is  likely 
to  bloom  from  August  on;  at  the  World's  Fair  it  was  still  making  a 
brave  showing  on  Columbus  Day.  The  name,  as  may  be  guessed 
readily,  honors  none  other  than  Benjamin  Franklin.  This  species, 
the  only  one  in  Eastern  North  America,  is  known  also  as  Gordonia 
pubescens—aher  James  Gordon,  the  English  nurseryman. 

Another  white-flowered  shrub  that  you  should  bring  to  your  door- 
yard,  and  likewise  one  of  the  teas,  is  the  stewartia.  It  goes  by  that 
name  here,  although  the  alternative  of  Stuartia  would  appear  to  be 
more  correct— since  it  owes  its  derivation  to  John  Stuart,  that  Earl  of 
Bute  who  was  a  patron  of  botany.  There  are  several  species  native 
to  the  Eastern  North  America  and  Eastern  Asia,  but  those  seen  most 
frequently  in  cultivation  are  S.  pentagyna  and  S.  pseudo-camellia— 
both  of  Japan.  The  latter  is  quite  descriptive  of  the  solitary  blooms; 
these  do  resemble  the  single  camellia  in  form,  but  they  are  smaller  in 
size.  Both  species,  flowering  in  July  and  August,  are  hardy  into 
Massachusetts. 

Then  there  is  Viburnum  Carlesii,  whose  fragrance  along  in  April 
and  May  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  make  it  (Continued  on  page  57) 


1  franklinia,    long   ago    "lost"    in    the   wild,    is   at   last   beginning 
o  receive     due     recognition     as     a     needed     late-blooming     shrub. 


Bulldog:   Ch.  Berton's  Jack  Tar 
Owned    by    Wallace    Benjamin,    Arlington,    Massachusetts 


Pomeranian:    Ch.   Moneybox   Gold 
Owned  by  Mrs.  Vincent  Matta,  Astoria,  I 


Photo:   Percy  T.  Jones 
Poodle:  Ch.  Blakeen  Eiger 
Owned   by   Mrs.   Sherman   R.    Hoyt,   Katonah,   New   York 


WESTMINSTER  WINNERS 


Best  of  Breeds  and  Best  in  Show 


Once  more,  and  for  the  sixty-fifth  time,  the  Westminster  Kennel  Club'l 
exhibtion  in  Madison  Square  Garden  afforded  fanciers  from  all  over  thJ 
land  a  grand  opportunity  to  send  their  dogs  to  New  York  to  compete  unde 
an  exceptionally  fine  corps  of  experts.  There  was  again  the  very  pick  of  th! 
country  in  the  canine  assembly  for  the  shortened  two-day  period,  with  the  in 
novation  of  endeavoring  to  restrict  competitors,  outside  of  the  puppy  classes 
to  those  which  had  taken  at  least  third  place  in  any  previous  championship 


Whippet.  Ch.  Flornell  Glamorous 
Owned    by  Mrs.  George  A.  Anderson,  Glen  Head,  Long  Island 


Irish  Setter: 

Tyronne  Farm  Molly  O'Day 

Owned  by  W.   S.   Kennedy, 

Detroit,  Michigan 


Bedlington  Terrier: 

Ch.  Lady  Rowena  of  Rowanoaks 

Owned  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  R. 

Harbauer,       Houghton       Lake, 

Michigan 


Miniature  Pihscher:   Ch.  King  Eric  von  Konigsbach 


Li   Terrier:    Ch.   Heron   of  Sporle   of  Eastcote  Bloodhound:    Ch.    Brigadier   of   Reynalton 

By  Mrs.   Howard    Lee    Piatt,    Wilton,    Connecticut       Owned  by  Mrs.  M.  Hartley  Dodge,  Madison  New  Jersey 


English  Setter:   Ch.  Maro  of  Maridor 
Owned  by  Prune's  Own  Kennels,  Tuxedo  Park,  New 


■els  Griffon:  Burlingame  Thumbs  Up 
I  by  Mrs.  Rosalind   Layte,   Short  Hills, 


Dachshund:  Ch.  Gunther  von  Marienlust 
Owned  by  Mrs.  George  J.  Gillies,  Great  Neck,  Long  Island 


Beagle:  Ch.  Meadowlark  Draftsman 
Owned  by  Foxcatcher  Beagles,  Bellevue,  Delawa: 


Dalmatian: 
.  Tally-Ho  Serious  . 
y  Mrs.  Leonard  W.  Bon- 
yster  Bay,  Long  Island 


D  a  n  d  i  e  Dinmont 
Terrier:  Ch.  Donal 
bain  of  Ruffcote 
owned  by  Mrs 
R.  H.  Johnson,  Sil 
ver  Spring,  Mary 
land. 


Photo:   Percy  T.  J  one: 
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Cocker  Spaniel:  Ch.  My  Own  Brucie,  owned  by  Herman  E.  Mellenthin  of 
Poughkeepsie,  New  York.  This  dog  not  only  was  best  in  show  for  the  sec- 
ond successive  year  but  for  the  third  time  the  best  American-bred.  Ch.  My 
Own  Brucie  has  been  best  in  the  show  at  the  Morris  and  Essex  exhibition  as 
well   as   at   the  We»tfllli£f«n«*«^^^w 


MAKING   YOUR 

WALLS  COUNT 


A  practical  sun  room  in  yellow  and  white  with  bright 
green  frescoes  extending  over  mirror.     Anne  Forrester. 


By  Marion  Burgess 


A  dramatic  wall  of  solid 
mahogany  blocks  frames  this 
fireplace.     William  Pahlmann. 


The  unusual  use  of  murals 
make  wall  and  ceiling  one 
unit  in  a  charming  play  room. 


T 

A  HERE  are  certain  background  essentials  in  the  planning  of  any  room  and  probably  the  most 
important  one,  and  often  most  neglected,  is  the  walls.  Much  too  often  walls  are  taken  for  granted 
—they  are  treated  as  a  necessary  evil,  painted  some  uninspired  monotone  color  and  forgotten.  Their 
real  possibilities  are  entirely  overlooked,  and  the  more's  the  pity,  since  walls  can  be  not  only  an 
asset;  they  can  set  the  entire  mood  for  the  decorative  scheme  of  the  room. 

The  varieties  of  wall  treatment  are  literally  unlimited.  Naturally  the  expense  involved  will 
be  a  factor.  Wood  paneling,  for  example,  will  involve  a  greater  initial  cost.  However,  considering 
the  fact  that  this  is  a  lifetime  investment,  the  cost  spread  over  a  period  of  years  becomes  far  more 
reasonable.  Moreover,  anyone  who  really  wants  and  appreciates  the  mellow  charm  of  a  wood 
paneled  room,  almost  without  exception,  feels  that  the  pleasure  of  living  in  it  more  than  justifies 
the  original  expense. 

Wallpaper  can  be  used  to  make  practically  any  room.  The  almost  bewildering  supply  of  papers 
on  the  market  make  it  possible  to  work  out  any  color  scheme  or  plan  you  may  have  in  mind.  You 
may  prefer  to  paper  one  or  more  walls  and  have  the  others  painted  in  a  matching  or  contrasting 
tone.  This  has  been  done  countless  times  with  great  success,  especially  in  rooms  of  unusual  shape 
or  proportions.  The  scenic  papers  are  often  a  happy  choice,  especially  the  new  domestic  scenics 
that  are  now  to  be  had  at  modest  prices.  Even  single  panels  of  scenic  paper  can  be  used  to  give 
the  effect  of  murals  and  as  such  point  up  an  entire  room  plan. 

In  much  the  same  way  as  paper,  two  painted  walls  of  one  tone  contrasted  by  two  of  another 
will  make  a  formerly  undistinguished  room  take  on  new  interest.  This  must  be  done  with  care 
and  a  firm  control  over  the  painter,  who  is  apt  to  have  ideas  of  his  own.  Don't  describe  a  color  to 
him— give  him  a  sample  to  match  and  stay  with  him  until  he  does  it. 

But  whatever  your  own  solution  is,  plan  and  plan  well  in  advance  so  that  your  walls  give  you 
all  they  should;  if  you  don't  you  are  neglecting  one  of  your  greatest  decorative  assets. 


Photo:  Van  Nes-De  Vos. 


With    walls    of    marbleized    paper,    the 

niche  has  a  wallpaper  mural  of  classic 

simplicity.   Katzenbach  &  Warren. 


Foyer  with   one  wall   of  colorful   Chi- 
nese   paper,    the    other    three    of    an- 
tiqued  mirror.    Ivan   Nickerson   of   A. 
Kimball  &  Son. 


Exceptionally    beautiful    and    intricate    carved 
paneling   set   the   mellow   mood   of   this   dig- 
nified  living   room   by  Joseph   Mullen. 


Lower  left,  corner  of  a  formal  foyer  papered 

in  Regents  Gate,  a  new  design  in  subtle  but 

striking   colors   by   Bassett   &   Vollum. 
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As  it  was,  so  the  home  of  the 
Jekyll  Islanders  remains— un- 
affected by  the  coming  of  the 
age  of  clubhouses  imposing 
without  and  luxurious  within. 


There  are  three  particularly 
fine  outdoor  courts  of  native 
clay,  the  screens  of  which  are 
beautified  by  the  chaste 
Cherokee    rose    of   the    South. 


o. 


TENNIS  AT 


By  Webb  Balch 
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'F  all  the  country  clubs  in  this  land  the  Jekyll  Island,  off  the  Brunswick 
shore  of  Georgia,  is  not  only  among  the  oldest  and  most  distinguished. 
From  its  start,  fifty-six  years  ago,  it  has  been  highly  characterized  by 
exclusiveness. 

By  this  I  do  not  mean  that  it  has  cloaked  itself  with  an  air  of  superiority 
in  the  worldly  sense'of  the  word.  Far  from  it;  The  Jekyll  Island  Club  came 
into  being  as  a  hideaway  where  such  men  as  George  F.  Baker,  Walter 
Jennings  and  others  now  gathered  unto  their  fathers  could  find  wholesome 
recreation  in  ideally  peaceful  surroundings  "far  from  the  madding  crowd." 

For  this  reason,  and  partly  because  of  its  very  remoteness,  the  club  has 
been  unaffected  by  the  changes  of  the  outside  world.  It  has  been  as  little 
inclined  to  go  modernly  splurgy  with  a  new  clubhouse  as  Mr.  Baker  was 
to  transform  the  northeast  corner  of  Broad  and  Wall;  and  the  neighboring 
winter  homes  of  members  still  cling  to  architectural  ways  of  other  days. 
Whatever  there  is  of  individuality  is  old  fashioned. 

A  like  conservatism  has  ever  pervaded  its  sport  life.  Important  as  this 
became  eventually,  it  has  been  after  all  something  for  insiders— the  members 
of  the  club  and  their  guests.  Golf  was  established  on  Jekyll  Island  many 
years  ago.  The  course  was  built  by  the  late  Walter  J.  Travis— who,  in  his 
"History  of  Golf,"  speaks  of  it  as  the  "American  dune  course."  Tennis 
came  early,  too,  and  within  the  past  few  years  skeet  has  developed  into 
quite  a  popular  diversion. 

Tennis  has  grown  in  importance  year  by  year,  until  now  it  holds  almost 
as  high  a  place  as  golf  in  the  interest  of  the  Jekyll  Islanders.  Prime 
importance  of  tennis  goes  back  as  far  as  1911,  when  the  late  Richard  Crane 
placed  his  cup  for  the  mixed  doubles  handicap  in  competition.  This  trophy 
has  been  played  for  by  members  and  their  guests  ever  since— starting  usually 
around  the  middle  of  March. 

The  annual  Invitation  Men's  Doubles  Round  Robin  has  only  a  five 
years'  history.  It  was  won  in  1936  by  Bernon  S.  Prentice,  who  is  now  the 
president  of  the  club,   and  Alexander  Thayer;   (Continued   on   page  48) 


The  excellent   indoor  court,   with   a  match   going 

on   in  competition  for  the   Crane  Cup,  a  mixed 

doubles  handicap  trophy  given  by  the  late  Richard 

Crane  and  played  for  these  thirty  years. 


In  the  finals  of  last  year's  Invitation  Men's 
Doubles  Round  Robin.  From  left  to  right:  Dr. 
Cranston  Holman,  former  member  of  a  Davis 
Cup  team ;  Julian  S.  Myrick,  one  time  president 
of  the  United  States  Lawn  Tennis  Association ; 
Lawrence  A.  Baker,  vice  president  of  that  organi- 
zation, and  Bernon  S.  Prentice,  president  of  The 
Jekyll  Island  Club  and  formerly  chairman  of  the 
Davis  Cup  Commission. 


Photo  David  Tendler  Courtesy  Rusticraft  Fence   Company,   Inc. 

The  English  hurdle  fence  is  becoming  more  and  more  popular.  It  does 

not  have   to  be  painted  and  it  lends   itself  well   to   climbing   roses. 


Courtesy   Anchor  Post  Fence   Company 
Fences   will   always   be  of   prime   importance   to   the   home   grounds. 
They  afford  not  only  protection  but  the  privacy  so  frequently  desired. 


WHEN  YOU  BUILD 
YOUR  HOME- 


By  George  Nelson 


J.  HE  problem  of  fence  construction  and 
design  is  commonly  believed  to  be  one  encoun- 
tered only  in  the  design  of  large  estates.  To 
some  extent,  of  course,  this  is  true,  because  in 
most  American  residential  sections  it  is  the 
accepted  practice  to  allow  the  lawn  to  run  freely 
from  one  house  to  the  next  with  only  a  few 
shrubs  where  some  form  of  barrier  is  desired. 
Nevertheless,  the  question  of  proper  fencing 
frequently  arises  even  in  the  case  of  the  modest 
suburban  residence;  not  so  much  to  keep  in- 
truders out,  but  for  a  variety  of  other  purposes 
such  as  the  enclosure  of  drying  yards,  protection 
of  vegetable  and  flower  gardens,  play  yards  for 
children,  and  so  on.  In  the  country  residence 
other  uses  suggest  themselves,  particularly  where 
dogs  and  horses  are  a  part  of  the  establishment. 
Selection  of  a  fence  is  based  on  three  major 
considerations:  cost,  function  and  appearance. 
Regarding  the  first,  there  is  naturally  a  wide 
range  depending  on  whether  a  simple  post  and 
rail  fence  is  desired,  or  a  real  barrier  to  possible 
intruders.  The  latter  can  be  very  complicated 
and  extremely  costly,  as  in  the  high  brick  walls 
equipped  with  electric  signaling  devices. 

The  main  divisions  encountered  when  one  is 
selecting  the  proper  fence  can  perhaps  be  most 
conveniently  arranged  on  the  basis  of  materials. 
Stone  and  brick,  for  instance,  are  used  for  rea- 
sons of  appearance— primarily.  Around  gardens, 
small  terraces  and  other  semi-enclosed  spaces 
such  walls  are  employed  to  extend  the  structural 
material  of  the  house  and  thus  give  appearance 
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of  greater  size  to  the  dwelling  and  serving  to 
tie  it  in  more  closely  with  the  surrounding 
ground.  The  conventional  New  England  picket 
fence  may  also  fall  into  this  category,  although 
here  its  height  makes  it  exceedingly  useful  for 
keeping  dogs  and  other  animals  out  of  the  yard 
or  small  children  in  it. 

Wood  is  the  most  widely  used  of  all  domestic 
fencing  materials,  because  of  its  flexibility  in 
meeting  varied  requirements.  It  is  not  only 
highly  decorative  when  properly  employed,  but 
very  practical  because  of  its  low  cost.  Recently 
some  new  types  of  wood  fence  have  appeared 
which. have  much  to  commend  them.  There  is 
the  woven  fence,  for  example,  which  consists  of 
thin  cypress  poles,  tightly  laced  together  with 
wire.  This  enclosure  functions  as  a  solid  wall, 
and  has  the  advantage  of  giving  complete  pri- 
vacy combined  with  a  pleasantly  informal  ap- 
pearance. Similar  in  its  uses  and  general  char- 
acter is  the  so-called  interwoven  fence,  in  which 
oak  strips  are  woven  together  in  a  basket-weave 
pattern.  Like  the  woven  cypress  fence,  this  type 
can  be  used  in  straight  lines  or  curves,  and  it 
can  extend  up  to  any  desired  height.  Where  the 
fence  must  enclose  some  unsightly  feature,  such 
as  a  service  yard,  and  still  present  a  handsome 
appearance  these  types  are  excellent. 

A  number  of  manufacturers  make  metal  fences 
suitable  for  residential  use.  They  include  a 
variety  of  designs  which  call  for  rods  and  bars, 
generally  to  go  with  the  more  formal  types  of 
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country  homes,  and  woven  wire,  which  is  the  type  most  com- 
monly found  around  industrial  plants.  Due  to  the  great 
strength  and  light  weight  of  woven  wire,  it  is  particularly 
well  adapted  for  use  where  inconspicuous  appearance  and 
good  protection  are  desired.  The  wire  is  furnished  in  wrought 
iron,  copper-bearing  steel,  aluminum  and  stainless  steel,  and 
the  mesh  in  the  light  weights  is  suitable  for  tennis  court 
enclosures.  Occasionally  objections  to  the  wire  fence  are 
raised  on  the  ground  of  appearance.  While  its  simple  utili- 
tarian character  is  far  from  displeasing,  this  kind  of  a  fence 
forms  an  almost  ideal  trellis.  Where  it  must  be  made  incon- 
spicuous, it  can  have  any  number  of  vines  growing  on  it 
without  impairing  its  usefulness  in  any  way. 

These  constitute  the  most  common  types  of  enclosures.  In 
addition  there  are  materials  which  are  occasionally  used  for 
special  effects,  or  to  meet  some  unusual  requirement.  Among 
these  might  be  mentioned  the  new  waterproof  plywood,  which 
is  not  impossibly  expensive  and  forms  an  excellent  enclosure 
where  complete  privacy  is  desired.    (Continued  on  page  44) 


Courtesy  Marlowe-Hercules  Jjence  Company 
A  rail  and  post  design  founded  on  good  tradition,  but  made  more 
appealing  than   of  old  for  use   in   the  rural   circumstances  of  today. 


Courtesy  ot  fittsburgrh   Plate  Glass  Company 

Glass  is  a  new  boon  to  the  country  or  seaside  home  for  both  fences,  on  which  English  ivy  may  be  trained  with  good 
effect,  and  windbreaks.    In  this  California  example  blocks  are  used;  but  there  are  also  one-piece  sections. 
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Outdoors 


in 


Lyndhurst,    a    complete   table   service    in    rich    under-glaze    earthenware    with 
ground    and    strong    wreath    and    multi-color    flower    design.      From    Royal 


a    creamy 
Doulton. 


CHINA 


T 

J.  O  determine  just  what  china  is  best  suited 
for  country  use  is  rather  a  large  order,  since 
a  house  in  the  country  may  be  anything  from 
a  little  salt  box  cottage  to  an  elaborate  Geor- 
gian mansion.  Steering  the  middle  course,  part 
of  the  china  shown  here  has  been  chosen  be- 
cause it  is  colorful  and  gay  and  suggests  a 
variation  from  the  really  formal  patterns  of 
the  winter  city  season.  And  since  to  many,  the 
country  inevitably  means  sport,  these  several 
examples  of  china  with  a  truly  sporting  motif 
have  been  chosen.  They  are  by  no  means  com- 
mercial stock  patterns;  each  is  the  work  of  an 
artist  who  specializes  in  this  field  and  knows 
his,  or  her,  subjects  down  to  the  last  fin  or 
feather.  Many  are  really  collectors'  pieces,  so 
perfect  is  the  execution  and  necessarily  lim- 
ited the  supply. 

Yet  sportsman  or  simple  householder,  your 
country  china  will  undoubtedly  reflect  the  life 
you  lead  and  in  some  measure  the  countryside 
in  which  you  have  settled.  Color,  the  leisurely 
life  and  informality— all  these  are  part  of  your 
rural  existence  and  in  their  way  become  a 
part  of  your  table. 


Fish  plates  with  a  net-like  border  and  game 

birds,    both    painted    by    specialists    in    the 

sporting  field.    Any  variety  of  fish  or  game 

to  order.    Royal  Doulton. 

Lenox  Rose  whose  delicate   blooms  suggest 
spring  in  a  country  lane.    Lenox  China. 


Demi-tasse  cups  of  Lenox  china  banded  in  blue  and  gold  with  a  series  of  twelve  dif- 
ferent   authentic    game    birds    in    flight    by    Margaret    Reinbold.     Crossroads    of    Sport. 
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Three  essential  boohs  for  today's  youth! 

Comprehensive     and     up-to-the-minute     guides     to     the     three 
branches  of   military   service. 

HOW  TO  BE  AN  ARMY  OFFICER 
HOW  TO  BE  AN  AVIATOR 
HOW  TO  BE  A  NAVAL  OFFICER 

Profusely  illustrated.     Each,  $2,00 


BOOKS  FOR 
SPRING  READING 
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A  Personal  Book  for  the  Present 
Crisis! 

IF  WAR  COMES 
TO  THE 
AMERICAN 
HOME 

By  S.  F.  PORTER 

The  first  book  that  tells  you  how  the  na- 
tional defense  program  will  effect  you, 
your  children,  your  income  and  your  sav- 
ings and  what  you  can  do  to  protect  your- 
self against  it.  Everyone  can  understand 
it.  By  the  financial  columnist  of  the  New 
York  Post.  Recommended  by  the  Book- 
of-the-Month  Club.  $2.50 

• 

The  Eyes  of  the  World  are  on 
Singapore!    Read    about   it   in 

NORTH  OF 
SINGAPORE 

By  CARVETH  WELLS 

and  about  Malaya,  Japan,  Korea,  Man- 
churia and  China.  After  more  than  twenty 
years  the  second  "Baron  Munchausen" 
returns  to  the  lands  of  his  first  adven- 
tures. Strikingly  illustrated.  Third 
printing.  $3.00 
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LOOK  BEFORE  YOU  COOK: 

Consumers  Union's  Kitchen  Guide 

By  ROSE  and  BOB  BROWN 

Food  costs  are  rising.  The  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar   is   shrinking. 

This  shrewd  and  knowing  guide  to  better  food  for 
less  is  the  only  volume  which  tells  you  by  brand 
name  the  relative  values  of  the  food  you  buy.  It 
analyzes  for  quality  and  price  the  numerous  standard 
brands  that  come  in  cans,  bottles  and  packages,  and 
it  includes  a  unique  and  invaluable  Buyer's  Guide 
which  rates  all  nationally  advertised  food  products. 
With  many  new  and  economical  recipes  and  menus. 
A   "must"  book   for   the   modern   home.  $2.75 
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Courtesy  New  Jersey  Fence  Company 
Here  the  whitewashed  brick  posts  break  agreeably  the  line  of  fencing  around  a  country  place.   This  design  has  a  simplicity  in  harmony  with  the  architecture. 


When  You   Build — Fences 


Courtesy   Wood   Products   Company 
This    type   of   fence,   whether  painted   or   allowed   to   weather,   has    not   only   the 
advantage  of  neatness  but  long-tested  strength  reliability. 


(Continued  from  page  41) 


At  the  other  extreme  is  plate  glass, 
used  where  privacy  is  of  no  import- 
ance and  protection  against  wind  is 
desired.  Beach  cottages  and  sun 
decks  in  country  houses  sometimes 
make  use  of  this  device.  Recently 
illustrated  in  one  of  the  building 
magazines  was  an  interesting  fence 
made  of  vertical  boards  which  looked 
like  a  partly  closed  Venetian  blind  set 
on  its  side.  The  boards  set  at  an  angle 


presented  an  attractive  appearance 
and  effectively  limited  the  angle  of 
view  of  passers-by.  Many  such  solu- 
tions can  be  found  where  only  a  de- 
gree of  privacy  is  required. 

Considering  the  fence  problem  in 
general,  it  might  be  stated  as  a  rule 
that  the  successful  solution  will  pro- 
vide more  than  a  mere  enclosure.  It 
will  harmonize  with  the  nearby  struc- 
tures. 


Game   Birds   in   Courting 

(Continued  from  page  31) 


Time 


Courtesy  The   Stewart   Iron   Works   Company 
On  this  corner  in  the  Rocky  Mount  section  of  North  Carolina,  there  is  a  pleasing 
relationship  between  the  animal-proof  fence  and  the  house  ornament. 


latter  are  promiscuous  lovers.  The 
pheasant's  origin  and  his  morals  are 
Oriental  and  the  hens  will  have  as 
many  husbands  as  the  cocks  have 
wives,  depending  on  which  sex  is  in 
the  ascendant.  This  provides  another 
reason  for  the  killing  of  superfluous 
cocks  down  to  a  minimum  on  every 
shoot,  for  experience  proves  that  a 
proportion  of  one  cock  to  every  five 
or  six  hens  conduces  to  a  maximum 
egg  fertility. 

Now  grouse  and  partridges  pair 
early  in  the  year;  so  early  in  fact 
that  very  often  January  snowstorms 
drive  the  grouse  into  packing  again 
after  pairing,  although  this  does  not 
as  a  rule  conduce  to  any  change  in 
the  affections  of  the  couples.  Part- 
ridges also  begin  to  pair  in  January, 
especially  after  a  mild  winter,  and 
although  as  far  as  possible  they  pair 
in  the  coveys,  an  equality  of  sex  is 
a  highly  unlikely  condition  of  any 
covey  at  the  end  of  a  shooting  sea- 
son, and  so  the  male  partridge,  like 


the  grouse,  goes  forth  to  seek  his 
mate.  And  the  former  are  highly 
fastidious.  Partridges  will  not  mate 
to  order;  even  when  a  large  number 
are  penned  together  it  has  been  found 
that,  given  also  an  equal  balance  of 
sexes,  there  are  always  odd  males 
and  females  out,  which  eventually 
have  to  be  released  to  seek  their  op- 
posite numbers  in  the  open  country. 
But  once  the  troth  is  plighted,  the 
partridge  is  an  example  to  the  world 
of  birds;  he  never  looks  at  another 
female;  he  selects  the  nesting  terri- 
tory, making  himself  highly  un- 
pleasant to  any  tertium  quid  of  a 
prospecting  turn  of  mind,  and  all 
through  the  nesting  and  hatching 
season  he  keeps  watch  and  ward.  And 
when  the  family  appears  he  shares 
with  his  mate  the  responsibilities  of 
brooding;  he  remains  a  jealous 
guardian  of  the  covey  until  in  the 
fullness  of  time  he  falls  a  victim 
to  the  sportsman's  gun. 


Woven  wire  fencing,  which  has  stood  more 
of  practical  protective  advantages  on  large 


Courtesy  Page  Fence  Association 
than  well  the  test  of  time,  has  no  end 
or  small  suburban  and  country  estates. 


Courtesy  Ford  tence  Company 
A  well  thought-out  dooryard  arrangement  that  speaks  volumes.    It  gives  a  puppy 
adequate    exercise    and    a    child    plenty    of    healthful    amusement    out    of    doors. 
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The  cock  grouse  while  possibly  not 
quite  so  assiduous  as  the  partridge, 
is  nevertheless  a  worthy  helpmate, 
but  the  pheasant  divests  himself  of 
all  paternal  responsibility.  Which  is 
not  surprising,  since  he  would  be 
hard  put  to  it  to  know  which  among 
many  broods  owed  their  arrival  to 
his  promiscuous  attentions. 

The  least  common  of  all  our  game 
birds  are  those  outsize  members  of 
the  grouse  family,  the  capercailzie, 
and  perhaps  their  mating  is  the  most 
interesting  of  all.  Years  ago,  on  the 
fringes  of  quite  a  small  moor  in  Scot- 
land which  we  rented,  there  was  a 
wood,  which  curiously  enough  held 
about  twenty  caper,  although  I  recol- 
lect that  for  miles  around  there  was 
not  another  sign  of  them.  Why,  ex- 
actly, they  chose  to  congregate  in 
these  comparatively  limited  quarters 
I  do  not  know;  probably  there  was 
some  peculiar  attraction  similar  to 
that  which  induces  grouse  or  black- 
game  to  prefer  one  beat  of  the  same 
moor  to  another. 

The  great  size  and  strength  of 
these  birds  often  cause  fatal  results 
in  the  contests  of  the  males  at  breed- 
ing time.  The  fights  are  for  terri- 
tory, because  they  occur  before  the 
cocks  summon  the  hens.  The  victors 
in  the  fray  each  secure  their  "small 
holding"  and  nest  in  trees  from  which 
just  before  dawn  the  first  call  to  the 
hens  is  given.  The  love  song  of  the 
birds  is  composed  of  three  distinct 
calls  at  short  intervals,  and  by  the 
time  the  last  call  begins  the  cock 
bird  is  in  such  a  state  of  passion 
that  he  is  totally  blind  and  deaf  to 
all  around  him.  This  bears  out  a 
well-known  fact  that,  although  as  a 
rule  the  capercailzie  is  a  most  diffi- 
cult bird  to  approach,  at  mating  time 
one  can  get  within  a  few  yards  of 
him.  On  the  Continent  shooters  take 
advantage  of  this,  and  it  is  on  record 
that  birds  have  actually  been  shot 
while  in  this  frenzied  state  without 
disturbing  others  quite  close,  who 
have  continued  their  love  calls  as 
if  no  one  were  near.  The  hens  come 
to  the  summons,  and  the  males  then 
come  to  the  ground,  pluming  and 
preening  themselves  until  a  hen 
comes  forward  and  joins  a  cock  and 
they  pair,  but  whether  the  hen  stays 


with  one  cock  to  the  exclusion  of 
others  1  am  unable  to  say. 

In  contrast  to  the  capercailzie,  the 
aerial  antics  of  snipe  and  woodcock 
seem  to  epitomize  a  joie  de  vivre 
which  they  appear  to  experience  at 
mating  time.  Their  evolutions  are 
rather  similar,  except  that  a  snipe 
will  perform  high  up  in  the  air  and 
a  woodcock  near  the  ground.  The 
former  flies  very  often  straight  up 
to  a  hundred  feet  or  more,  and  de- 
scends as  rapidly  at  an  acute  angle, 
making  a  curious  noise  with  the  outer 
tail  feathers  known  as  "drumming". 
The  cock  bird  will  often  repeat  this 
up  and  down  flight  several  times 
without  touching  the  ground,  pre- 
sumably for  the  edification  of  his 
wife,  sitting  on  the  nest.  The  curi- 
ous thing  is  that  this  drumming  is 
characteristic  only  of  the  mating 
season.  You  will  hear  it  at  any  time 
from  March  to  June  and  sometimes 
even  later.  But  although  in  winter 
a  snipe  will  drop  into  the  marsh  at 
just  the  same  acute  angle,  you  will 
notice  the  tail  feathers  are  closed 
and  so  the  sound  is  absent. 

The  woodcock  will  simply  fly  to 
and  fro,  up  and  down  a  glade  in  a 
wood,  for  perhaps  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  at  a  time,  making  a  queer  sound 
rather  resembling  a  croak.  Both  snipe 
and  'cock  will  strut  and  puff  out 
their  feathers  and  expand  their  tails 
for  self-glorification  before  the  fe- 
males of  the  species,  but  there  is  no 
fighting.  Woodcock  pair  very  early, 
often  in  January,  which  is  unfortu- 
nately not  the  closed  season,  with  the 
consequence  that  many  are  shot  after 
pairing. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  aerial 
antics  of  both  'cock  and  snipe  are 
the  natural  consequence  of  stored-up 
energy,  and  this  is  true  to  a  great 
extent  of  all  birds  in  the  nesting 
season.  The  fighting  instinct  is  pri- 
marily induced  by  the  desire  of  the 
males  to  preserve  territorial  rights 
as  well  as  to  exhibit  their  superiority 
to  the  ladies  of  their  choice.  There 
is  little  harm  done  as  a  rule,  al- 
though an  ancient  and  well-spurred 
cock  pheasant  is  a  nasty  customer. 
And  that  is  a  very  good  reason  why 
old  birds  of  all  species  are  the  first 
quarry  of  discerning  guns  all  through 
the  shooting  season. 


Photo:  C.  S.  Seabrook. 


In'  its  wooing  the  dainty  green-winged  teal,  one  of  the  smallest  of  American  ducks, 

goes  through   a   series  of  curious  nodding  motions.    If  pinioned,  this  beautiful  water 

fowl  will  take  kindly  to  the  pond  of  even  a  small  estate. 
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W  0  ff  '  GET    YOUR    COPY 

^    OF  OUR  HELPFUL  NEW  FOLDER 

Harmonize  floor  ivith  furniture  .  .  .  that's  the  modern  idea  for 
homes!  ...  In  the  bedroom  above,  note  how  the  absence  of 
heavy  graining  in  the  floor  makes  for  pleasing  harmony  with 
the  smooth  and  simple  modern  furniture.  Modern  furniture  is 
fine-grained  ...  so  is  Maple  .  .  .  and  the  two  live  peacefully 
with  each  other.  Not  only  Blonde  Maple,  but  other  modern 
furniture  looks  at  home  on  smooth  floors  of  Maple. 

Home-owners  —  the  whole  family — will  thank  you  for  rec- 
ommending Hard  Maple.  It's  the  longest-wearing  comfortable 
floor  and  the  most  ideally  suited  for  modern  homes. 

WRITE  FOR  free  copy  of  our  new  Home  Builder  folder- 
includes  illustrations  in  color  of  maple  floor  sections  in  various 
patterns.  Specify  MFMA  Maple — in  strips  or  blocks. 

MAPLE  FLOORING  MANUFACTURERS  ASSOCIATION 
1790   McCormick  Building,  Chicago,  Illinois 

See  our  catalog  data  in  Sweet's,  Sec.  n/88. 
Write  for  folder  on  floor  finishes  suitable  for  homes. 


Floor  With 

MFMA  Maple 

REG.    U.    S.    PAT.    OFF. 

(NORTHERN      HARD)      •*- 


By  Gurdon  Nott 


WHEN  in  the  course  of  "Panama 
Hattie"  events  Ethel  Merman 
gets  around  to  "Make  it  another  old 
fashioned,  please,"  she  drops,  one  by 
one,  the  fruits  that  led  a  former 
bartender  to  dub  the  popular  drink 
as  it  is  so  frequently  served 
"vegetable  soup."  If  I  remember 
rightly  she  forgets  the  pineapple 
"sticks,"  now  in  such  demand  that 
they  come  in  cans  all  ready  for  the 
cocktail.  But  this  omission  does  not 
matter.  The  point  is  that  an  old 
fashioned  of  true  form  has.  in  it  no 
fruit  save  a  bit  of  lemon  peel. 
"Vegetable  soup"  tastes  all  right; 
but  it  is  not  according  to  Hoyle  to 
let  it  get  away  with  passing  as  an 
old  fashioned. 

I  find  that  the  man  behind  the 
bar  is  inclined  to  be  pleased  when 
I  tell  him  I  want  an  old  fashioned 
— "a  real  one,  not  vegetable  soup." 
More  likely  than  not,  he  will  have  the 
same  smile  of  satisfaction  as  when 
an  order  sets  you  down  in  his  mind 
as  one  who  knows  his  rum.  The  best 
type  of  bar  man  is  that  way;  he  re- 
joices as  greatly  as  a  chef  when  a 
connoisseur  comes  along.  To  him 
such  a  man  is,  plainly,  a  relief  from 
the  common  herd. 

Rye  remains  standard  for  the  old 
fashioned.  But  there  are  ryes  and 
ryes  and  it  is  up  to  you  to  name 
your  brand.  If  you  have  a  prefer- 
ence among  the  best  brands,  and  of 
course  you  have  one,  name  it  and  in- 
sist upon  getting  it.  The  more  you 
do  this  the  more  you  will  be  re- 
spected on  the  other  side  of  your 
favorite  bar. 

The  state  of  things  belligerent  in 
Europe  being  what  it  is,  the  shortage 
of  certain  highly  favored  and  hitherto 
freely  imported  drinkables  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  painfully  appar- 
ent. The  famous  Italian  vermouth  of 
the  house  of  Martini  &  Rossi,  for  one 
thing.  But  there  is  South  America 
— which  has  been  linked  notably  with 
Italy  not  only  by  superfine  trans- 
atlantic liners  but  by  a  vermouth 
bond. 

The  truth  is,  although  relatively 
few  appear  to  realize  it,  prime  ver- 
mouth has  been  made  in  Buenos 
Aires  these  twenty  years  —  and  the 
Martini  &  Rossi  brand  at  that.  Ar- 
gentina has  long  been  one  of  the 
largest  vermouth  markets  in  the 
world,  surpassing  the  United  States. 
Buenos  Aires  has  a  mild  climate  the 
year  round;  even  in  its  August  mid- 
winter it  does  not  cool  off  much  until 
evening.  In  the  circumstances  there 
is  no  end  of  vermouth  consumed  in 
the  open  as  an  aperitif.  It  is  so  com- 
mon an  afternoon  beverage  that  they 
call  a  matinee  a  vermouth  down 
there.  The  demand  for  this  drink  in 
general  has  become  so  great  that  the 
plant  cannot  fill  it;  and,  now  that  a 
cry  has  come  from  the  United  States, 
there  is  a  marked  speeding  up  of 
production.  Chile  also  has  a  Martini 
&  Rossi  plant;  but  that  takes  care  of 
no  more  than  the  home  demand. 

There  seems  to  be  no  difference 
between  the  Martini  &  Rossi  ver- 
mouth of  Italy  and  that  coming  in 
now,  and  so  labeled,  from  Argentina. 
Why  should  there  be  when  they  are 


from  the  same  recipe?  And  Argen- 
tina has  an  abundance  of  suitable 
white  wine  for  the  foundation.  Good 
vermouth  can  be  made  anywhere,  of 
course;  but  you  must  first  catch  the 
how-to-do.  It  is  easy  enough  to  neu- 
tralize the  wine  by  freezing.  When 
it  comes  to  the  combination  of  herbs 
to  go  in  for  the  flavor,  however,  there 
is  a  secret  of  which  you  have  no 
knowing.  A  dry  vermouth,  similar  to 
that  of  France  and  much  liked  in 
Buenos  Aires,  is  also  produced  in 
Argentina. 

The  recent  appearance  of  some  un- 
shelled  macadamia  nuts  in  a  shop 
display  designed  for  the  temptation 
of  the  passerby  was  an  unfamiliar 
sight  to  the  "window  shopper".  For 
it  is  the  shelled  nuts  from  Hawaii, 
generally  put  on  the  market  in 
bottles,  that  have  become  an  ac- 
quired taste  with  so  many  New  York- 
ers in  the  course  of  the  past  few 
years.  What  was  particularly  in- 
teresting about  these  unshelled  nuts, 
however,  was  the  label — "from 
Australia".  That  faraway  continent, 
it  is,  where  the  producing  tree 
flourishes  in  its  native  state. 

This  Macadamia  tenuifolia — known 
in  the  Antipodes  as  Queensland  nut 
—is  one  of  a  small  but  important 
Australian  genus  of  trees  and  shrubs. 
And  although  it  naturally  calls  to 
mind  John  Loudon  McAdam,  who  is 
famous  today — more  than  a  century 
after  his  death — as  the  inventor  of 
a  road  pavement,  he  is  not  the  man 
thus  honored.  It  is  Dr.  John  Ma- 
cadam, the  secretary  of  the  Philo- 
sophical Institute  in  Victoria.  The 
macadamia,  which  although  a  tall 
tree  comes  into  bearing  when  only 
six  to  eight  years  old,  has  proved 
a  veritable  "find"  for  Hawaii — where 
it  is  now  cultivated  on  an  extensive 
scale.  It  has  also  been  tried  out  in 
Southern  California,  Southern  Florida 
and  Cuba  as  a  worthwhile  possibil- 
ity. The  nut's  flavor  has  been  lik- 
ened to  that  of  the  Brazil  nut,  but 
is  rather  more  delicate. 

There  is  romance  in  the  very  sight 
of  a  water-powered  grist  mill  of 
the  olden  time — even  if  it  has  gone 
to  "rack  and  ruin",  as  they  say  in 
New  England.  When  it  has  been  pre- 
served carefully  to  this  day  and  goes 
on  with  stone-grinding  of  wheat  and 
corn,  just  as  if  the  age  of  steam  and 
the  succeeding  one  of  electricity  were 
still  in  the  future,  the  sight  is  nothing 
less  than  inspiring.  It  is  such  a  survi- 
vor, the  Rose  Mill  in  the  Milford  sec- 
tion of  Connecticut,  that  grinds — 
surely,  and  "exceeding  small" — these 
days  for  the  Pepperidge  Farm's  mul- 
titudinous bread  pans.  And  how  joy- 
fully the  mill  wheel  must  turn  in  do- 
ing daily  duty  for  a  place  with  such  a 
name.  Tupelo  and  sour  gum  the  Ny- 
assa  sylvestris  of  the  botanist  may  be 
to  some;  but  pepperidge  to  all  who 
like  to  see  the  leaves  of  this  tree  with 
the  small  blue-black  fruit  turn  red 
come  autumn. 

It  sounds  like  a  fairy  tale  today 
when  one  reads  of  the  upward  of 
fifty  thousand  loaves  of  whole  wheat, 
plain  and  raisin  bread  being  made  in 
the  Pepperidge  Farm  ovens  every 
week — of  the  ninety  employes,  and  so 
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on.  For  only  a  few  years  ago  this 
business  was  a  mere  idea  in  the  head 
of  Margaret  Rudkin.  She  had  a  sick 
boy  and  the  doctor  wanted  her  to  send 
him  to  Arizona.  But  why  not  try 
first  a  diet  in  which  natural  whole 
wheat  figured?  Exercising  the  good 
old  Connecticut  privilege  of  answer- 
ing a  question  with  a  question,  Mrs. 
Rudkin  said  to  herself:  "Why  not?" 
So  it  was  really  the  bringing  of  this 
boy  back  to  health  that  sowed  the 
seed  for  the  flowering  of  Pepperidge 
Farm.  One  neighbor  after  another 
"heard  tell"  of  the  wonderful  bread 
that  was  being  baked  for  this  lad, 
with  the  result  that  a  market  sort  of 
made  itself — a  market  that  soon 
called  for  a  source  of  supply  on  a 
business-like  scale. 

Oldsters  will  recall  that  in 
"Olivette",  the  Audran  comic  opera 
which  was  such  a  big  hit  in  its  day, 
there  was  a  song  in  praise  of  rum. 
"Give  milk  to  babes,"  it  began;  and 
the  refrain  was  "Rum,  rum,  Jamaica 
rum".  The  emphasis  on  Jamaica  was 
natural  enough,  for  the  adapter  of 
the  libretto  of  "Les  Noces  d'Olivette" 
was  a  Londoner  who  knew  his  rum. 
And  there  was  no  better  source  of 
this  liquor  than  Britain's  mountain- 
ous island  to  southward  of  Cuba. 

Eustace  Myers  was  not  born  until 
long  after  "Olivette";  he  was  thirty- 
seven  just  nine  days  before  he  took 
over  his  father's  interest  in  the  King- 
ston firm  of  Fred  L.  Myers  &  Son 
at  the  beginning  of  this  year.  But 
he  is  fourth  generation  of  a  family 
continuously  in  big  island  trade  for 
more  than  sixty  years — long  ago  in 
Port  Royal  Street  but  since  the  earth- 
quake at  the  Sugar  Wharf.  As  he 
succeeds  Horace  Victor  Myers  in  the 
leadership  of  this  firm,  so  the  latter 
followed  Frederick  L.  Myers — the  son 
of  Abraham  and  the  grandson  of  a 
headmaster  at  ancient  Wolmer's 
School.  It  was  Frederick  who,  de- 
ciding in  1879  that  he  would  like  to 
strike  out  for  himself,  founded  the 
house;  but  Abraham  stood  right  by 
his  son  for  seven  years,  so  he  is 
counted  in  as  the  first  generation. 
A  fine  record  this  in  days  when  there 
is  altogether  too  little  family  pride 
in  torch-passing  from   father  to  son. 

Of  the  direct  line,  Horace  Victor 
Myers  is  well  known  in  New  York, 
having  come  up  several  years  ago  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  the  firm's 
heavy  rum  trade  here.  The  acquisi- 
tions of  Edwin  Charley's  long-estab- 
lished liquor  business  has  since  then 
given  added  strength  to  a  business 
of  which  rum  is  only  a  part;  barring 
bananas,  all  of  Jamaica's  exporta- 
tions  of  her  major  products  are 
handled  by  this  house.  It  was  Horace 
Myers,  who  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket 
to  the  tune  of  five  thousand  pounds 
last  fall  to  give  England  another 
bombing  plane. 

The  rum  daisy  served  at  the  widely 
known  Planter's  Punch  Inn  on  the 
long-famous  Sugar  Wharf  in  King- 
ston calls,  of  course,  for  that  fine 
mellow  Myers  rum — half  a  cocktail 
glass  of  it.  With  it  goes  the  juice 
of  half  a  lemon  or  a  lime,  a  half 
teaspoonful  of  sugar' 

When  the  firm  of  Park  &  Tilford, 
which  celebrated  its  one  hundredth 
anniversary  in  December,  made  its 
very  modest  start  in  the  Lower  West 
Side  part  of  town,  Madeira  was  the 
favored  wine  of  the  day.  At  the  Astor 
House,  built  four  years  earlier  on 
Broadway  opposite  the  City  Hall  to 
become  New  York's  leading  hostelry, 


you  would  find  on  the  wine  list  brand 
after  brand  of  Madeira.  One  kind, 
Governor  Kirby's,  sold  for  twelve 
dollars  a  bottle  as  compared  with 
two  for  a  quart  of  excellent  cham- 
pagne. And  the  game  birds  that 
went  with  wines  best  suited  to  them, 
the  ruffed  grouse  of  our  more  or 
less  rocky  woods,  the  quail,  the  wild 
ducks — all  in  abundance  and  accord- 
ingly not  priced  beyond  the  reach  of 
Joseph  Park  and  John  Mason  Tilford. 

In  those  days,  two  years  after  the 
Sirius  made  history  by  being  the  first 
ship  to  cross  the  Atlantic  solely  by 
steam  power,  the  housekeeper  could 
also  make  her  money  go  a  long  way 
with  sea  food — what  with  live  lob- 
sters selling  for  eight  cents  a  pound 
and  crabs  for  two  cents  each.  She 
could  get  four  pounds  of  porterhouse 
steak  for  less  than  a  dollar;  but, 
oddly  enough,  fowls  were  relatively 
higher.  Ice  boxes  to  keep  such  food 
in  were  still  an  innovation ;  they  had 
come  into  the  market  the  year  before, 
along  with  the  introduction  of  the 
daguerrotype   from  France. 

All  over  Havana  you  can  have 
coconut  milk  fresh  from  the  fruit. 
And,  besides  being  quite  palatable, 
it  is  good  for  you.  The  same  is  true 
in  Panama.  But  down  on  the 
Isthmus  tourists  find  added  joy  in 
drinking  the  milk  of  a  pipa  right  off 
a  tree  along  the  countryside.  You 
get  a  paisano  to  climb  a  palm  for  a 
half- ripe  coconut;  he  brings  it  down, 
husks  it  with  his  machete,  inserts  two 
straws  in  the  "eyes"  of  the  shell  and 
there  is  your  cool  refreshing  drink. 
In  the  long  ago  Higgs  days  of  Hog 
Island,  across  the  harbor  from 
Nassau,  you  always  had  this  drink — 
not  to  mention  all  the  oranges  you 
wanted  to  eat.  With  this  exception; 
to  save  time  the  coconuts  were 
gathered  beforehand. 

For  some  time  arroz  con  coco  a  lo 
panarneno  has  been  served  on  the 
various  liners  plying  between  New 
York  and  republics  to  southward. 
But  "panama" — for  shortness,  as  the 
Negroes  say  in  Jamaica — appears  to 
have  reached  the  cuisine  of  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  direct  from  the 
country  for  which  it  is  named.  The 
story  goes  that  Basil  Brewer,  the 
New  Bedford  newspaper  publisher, 
came  across  this  dish  in  the  San  Bias 
Islands  and  liked  it  so  well  that  he 
brought  the  recipe  home  and  passed  it 
on  to  Oscar.  He  did  not  get  this 
how-to-do  from  the  tribe  of  Indians 
who  have  lately  become  a  tourists' 
sight  but  rather  from  Colonel  Luis 
Hernandez,  the  Intendente  de  la 
Comarca  of  the  islands.  The  rice  is 
combined  with  the  so-called  "cream" 
of  the  coconut,  a  stage  between  the 
"milk"  and  the  "meat"  and  may  be 
highly  seasoned  as  a  side  dish  with 
fish  or  served  as  a  sweet. 

If  the  wines  of  California,  the 
really  good  ones,  have  come  into  their 
own  very  slowly  the  fault  in  no  in- 
considerable measure  is  due  to  the 
circumstance  that  quality  has  been 
sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  quantity 
so  frequently.  By  making  volume 
and  quick  sales  their  objects  the 
wine  producers  hurt  themselves  im- 
measurably. 

Happily  there  has  been  an  awaken- 
ing in  the  past  two  or  three  years. 
Already  there  is  a  Vailliant  sherry 
that,  so  to  speak,  is  good  enough  for 
anyone.  It  comes  from  a  vineyard 
planted  in  1849  by  Spanish  monks 
and  taken  over  eventually  by  a 
(Continued  on  page  51) 
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New  York's  Most  Popular 
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ROOM 

HOUSEKEEPING 

APARTMENTS 

in  the  Sutton  Place  District 

Many  apartments  with 
terraces,  river  views  .  .  . 
easily  accessible  by 
Fifth  Avenue  Bus  Systems. 

RESTAURANT  IN  THE 
BUILDING 

Resident  Manager 


Telephone  Wlckersham   2-5066 
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...that  appeals  to  young  newlyweds 
...to  tried-and-true  home-makers... 
to  advanced  tastes. ..to  both  limited 
and  unlimited  budgets!  Maybe  it's 
the  clean  simplicity  of  Modern  de- 
sign... the  spacious  architectural 
feeling  of  Modern  furniture... the 
unrivalled  comfort  of  Modern 
pieces!  Whatever  it  is,  we  have  it! 
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And  Still  They  Come .  .  . 

We  illustrate  a  very  fine  reproduction  of  a  Georgian  "Bookcase 
made  in  England  especially  for  use  in  the  homes  of  America.  Not 
only  is  it  well  proportioned  but  the  choice  of  woods  is  excellent — 
giving  the  piece  the  appearance  of  being  antique — a  copy  you  will 
be  proud  to  have  in  your  home.  This  is  only  one  of  the  many 
pieces  received  from  England  recently  as  shipments  from  the  Old 
Country  are  coming  in  continuously. 


TR£VOR£HODGe,LTD  <y 

IMPORTERS      OF y4^V?  C*7&Us/l ' yktrt//trt€. 


383  MADISON  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 

CHICAGO    .    LOS  ANGELES   .    BOSTON 


Chicago: 

Richard  Norton,  Inc. 

6th  Floor,  Merchandise  Mart 


Los  Angeles: 

Mr.  Chester  M.  Vallette 

81  6  So.  Figueroa  St. 


Boston : 

Mr.  Evans  S.  Allen 

420  Boylston  St. 


We  are  exclusively  wholesale  and  orders  can  only  be  accepted  through  your  decorator  or 
dealer.  Our  showrooms,  however,  are  open  to  the  public  and  you  are  cordially  invited 
to  inspect  our  collection  of  antiques  and  handmade  copies. 


And  All  For  What? 


(Continued  from  page  14) 
mountain  stream  that  roared  down 
from  the  Andes  of  Chile,  fast  and 
powerful  and  dangerous.  You  have 
never  fished  it  again,  but  you  can 
shut  your  eyes  today  and  remember 
how  the  currents  ran  and  where  the 
pools  lay. 

And  how  many  fish  did  you  catch 
in  all  those  forays?  Probably  very 
few,  but  you  don't  remember.  It 
was  too  long  ago.  You  remember 
only  the  important  things,  the  ex- 
citement of  bringing  your  tackle 
down  from  the  attic,  the  smell  of 
camphor  as  you  sort  your  flies  and 
plan  to  replenish  them,  the  pool  at 
the  foot  of  the  falls  where  the  big 
ones  lie  and  refuse  your  lures  year 
after  year.  These  are  the  things  that 
matter.  You  remember  all  the  times 
a  rising  fish  lias  made  you  hurl  your 
lunch  away  half  eaten  or  empty  your 
scarcely  lighted  pipe  in  haste.  You 
remember  the  sunken  logs  that  have 
snagged  your  line,  the  rocks  you  have 
slipped  on,  the  miles  you  have 
trudged.  You  remember  the  banks 
where  you  dozed,  and  wakened  with 
a  crick  in  the  back,  or  where  you 
sat  and  chatted  with  men  you  have 
never  seen  again.  In  your  fly  book 
is  a  Light  Cahill  given  to  you  by 
some  one  named  Eddie.  It  was  his 
last,  but  he  had  to  quit  anyway  to 
get  back  to  business,  and  they  were 
taking  a  Cahill  that  afternoon.  As 
you  gratefully  made  the  fly  fast  to 
your  leader,  he  scrambled  up  the 
bank  and  disappeared.  You'd  hooked 
into  a  pretty  nice  one  when  a  de- 
livery truck  careened  past,  and  the 
driver  bellowed  "Give  him  hell !" 
And  that  was  the  last  you  ever  saw 
of  Eddie.  You'd  recognize  him  if 
you  met  again,  though,  and  yet  you 
can't  remember  whether  you  caught 
the  fish  or  lost  him. 

It  all  adds  up  to  the  fact  that  the 
confirmed  angler  is  not  out  for  fish. 
He      acquires       incredibly      intricate 


equipment,  reads  volumes  on  angling 
technique,  evolves  elaborate  and  fan- 
tastic theories,  frequently  rises  at 
dawn,  forgets  to  eat  lunch  and  hasn't 
sense  enough  to  come  in  out  of  the 
rain.  And  all  for  what?  A  creel  full 
of  trout?  Don't  you  believe  it.  He's 
after  other  fish,  intangible  ones.  And 
he  usually  gets  them. 

TENNIS  AT  JEKYLL  ISLAND 
(Continued  from  page  38) 
in  1937  by  G.  Peabody  Gardner  and 
H.  R.  Guild,  in  1938  by  George  A. 
Lyon  and  Amory  L.  Houghton,  in 
1939  by  Cranston  Holman  and  Mr. 
Prentice,  in  1940  by  Dr.  Holman  and 
Julian  S.  Myrick.  And  this  year, 
when  there  were  eight  teams  in 
competition,  by  Watson  Washburn 
and  Robert  P.  Brown  Jr. 

The  cups  have  been  offered  since 
its  inception  by  Alanson  B.  Hough- 
ton, our  former  Ambassador  to  Ber- 
lin and  London.  The  junior  members 
have  their  innings  in  the  course  of 
the  Easter  holidays,  when  there  are 
special    tournaments    for    them. 

The  club's  facilities  for  tennis  are 
exceptionally  fine.  In  addition  to  the 
three  outdoor  courts  of  native  clay 
resembling  closely  the  en  tout  cas 
layout,  there  is  an  indoor  court  with 
a  like  surface.  This,  a  tennis  expert 
of  high  rank  tells  me,  is  one  of  the 
most  satisfactory  courts  of  the  kind 
he  has  ever  played  on.  The  building, 
of  native  Georgia  pine,  has  large  win- 
dows at  the  top,  a  glazed  glass  ceil- 
ing and  four  doors  on  each  side  of 
the  court — thus  giving  it  ample  ven- 
tilation. Since  it  is  well  lighted,  not 
a  few  matches  are  played  in  the  late 
afternoon  and  quite  often  in  the  eve- 
ning. Frank  M.  Gould  has  a  similar 
court,  and  this  he  allows  the  club  to 
use  during  its  tournaments.  There  is 
always  a  professional  in  attendance — 
the  past  five  years  Frank  Bonneau,  a 
good  player  and  a  very  competent 
teacher. 


Trampfast,    which    made   such   a   sensational   success   as   best   of   breed   at   the   recent 

Associated  Terrier  exhibition   in   New  York.    The   proud  owner  of  this  bull  terrier  is 

Harold    F.   Stewart  of   Bethesda,   Maryland.     Photo:   William    Brown. 
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ALL'S  FAIR 

By  Nora  Phillips 


T  may  be  Easter,  it  may  be 
women's  styles,  or  it  may  just  be 
spring  in  the  air;  but  the  return 
to  simple  flower  scents  is  certain- 
ly noticeable  all  over  town. 
Rather  a  nice  idea,  too.  Though 
such  odors  may  seem  innocent 
as  can  be,  used  by  an  ultra- 
sophisticated  person  their  very 
simplicity  is  the  essence  of  chic. 

Mary  Chess  sponsors  violet— a 
sweet  true  odor  to  go  with  your 
tiny  flower  turban  or  to  comple- 
ment the  violet  accessories  of 
your  new  spring  suit.  They  have 
sachet,  perfume  and  toilet  water, 
the  last-named  particularly  good 
since  its  delicate  fragrance  lasts 
for  hours. 

Hudnut  says  lilac,  an  old-fash- 


Color  Tonic  by  Peggy  Sage,  a  trim  little 

bandbox  filled   with   nail  polish,  satinbase 

and   other  finger  fixings. 

ioned  flower  in  new-fashioned 
favor  this  season.  This  should 
bring  back  all  sorts  of  memories 
and  make  you  yearn  for  the 
country  again.  And  Mary  Dun- 
hill  decided  that  her  tantalizing 
white  hyacinth  deserved  a  whole 
cosmetic  line  of  its  own.  This 
individual  perfume  is  the  only 
white  hyacinth  on  the  market, 
they  say,  and  should  convince 
scoffers  who  have  considered 
floral  scents  innocuous. 

Also,  in  time  for  Easter  is  a 
compact  that  is  a  miniature 
dressing  table.  It  has  compart- 
ments for  rouge  and  powder, 
and  an  extra  space  for  cleansing 
pads— an  inspiration— plus  a  lip- 
stick clasp  which  eliminates 
searching  through  the  bottom  of 
your  purse  for  that  important 
article.  This  from  Helena  Ru- 
binstein. 

Of  course,  the  new  hats  are 
going  to  make  you  give  extra  at- 
tention to  your  face,  so  you 
should  know  about  the  Maria 
Danica    cream    that    serves    the 


purpose  of  a  half  dozen  assorted 
jars.  This  formula  was  created 
for  the  daughters  of  King  Chris- 
tian IX  of  Denmark,  but  has  fin- 
ally been  put  on  the  market 
here.  It  does  a  thorough  job  of 
cleansing,  yet  nourishes  and 
serves  as  a  powder  base.  It  is 
recommended  for  any  type  of 
skin. 

If  you  are  a  soap  and  water 
addict,  you  should  try  Lucien 
Lelong's  soap  packaged  as  a  box 
of  red,  white  and  blue  poker 
chips.  Each  stack  is  a  bar,  con- 
venient to  handle  and  with  a 
lush,  rich  lather  as  soft  as  coun- 
try cream.  Nice  as  a  week-end 
gift  for  your  hostess,  but  you'll 
want  a  second  for  yourself. 

Another  conditioner  to  help 
your  skin  in  the  transition  of 
changing  seasons  is  Dorothy 
Gray's  Masque  Frappe.  Apply 
liberally,  let  dry  about  twenty 
minutes,  then  wash  off  with  lo- 
tion and  you'll  feel  and  look 
clean  and  glowing  as  a  baby.  Re- 
peat the  treatment  regularly  for 
best  results. 


Picnic     package,     three    flacons    of    your 

favorite   Lentheric  scents  in  a  pretty  box 

which    resembles  wicker. 


If  you  happen  to  know  a  bride 
who  rates  something  a  little  ex- 
tra special  as  a  pre -wedding 
present  you  might  look  into 
Elizabeth  Arden's  bouquet  of 
bridal  perfumes.  These  come 
as  a  set  of  attractive  three-sided 
bottles  with  filagree  stoppers  tied 
with  miniature  bouquets.  There 
are  five  fragrances— orange  blos- 
som, white  orchid,  lily  of  the  val- 
ley, jasmin  and  gardenia  so  that 
the  bride  may  choose  her  per- 
fume to  match  her  wedding  bou- 
quet. Boxed  individually  these 
make  nice  bridesmaids'  gifts  or 
even  Easter  presents  as  well. 


THE     SYMBOL     OF 

•ROYAL- 
DOULTON 


THE     PRELUDE 


ROSEANNA 


THE     HAMPSHIRE 

THE  brilliance  and  durability  of 
Royal  Doulton  Bone  China  are 
well  exemplified  in  The  Prelude. 
The  warm,  imperishable  underglaze 
colorings  of  The  Hampshire  are 
characteristic  of  Royal  Doulton 
Earthenware.  .  .  .  The  symbol  of 
Royal  Doulton  is  found  on  the 
widest  possible  range  of  tableware, 
figurines,  animal  subjects,  minia- 
tures and  incidental  pieces.  This 
symbol  is  the  dependable  mark  of 
an  heirloom  of  tomorrow. 
Write  for  the  name  of  your  nearest 
Royal  Doulton  dealer.  Enclose  lOf 
if  you  want  a  fully  illustrated  book- 
let— including  correct  table  services. 


Wm.  S.  Pitcairn 

CORPORATION 

Sole  American  Agents 

212  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 


In  writing  advertisers  please  mention  ARTS  &  DECORATION   Combined  with  THE   SPUR 
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Steal  a  March 
on  Summer... 

in  APRIL! 

Cheat  the  calendar  .  .  .  enjoy  all 
summer  sports  now  .  .  .  dance 
'neath  the  stars  ...  at  Belmont 
Manor!  From  now  till  Easter 
(April  13)  and  throughout  May, 
is  Bermuda's  smartest  season  .  .  . 
you'll  want  to  be  here!  Early  res- 
ervations are  suggested. 

Belmont  Manor's  clientele  is  selective.  For  folders  and  all 
details,  please  consult  your  travel  agent,  or  our  New  York 
Office,  500  Fifth  Avenue  (PE  6-0665)  or  address  J.  Edward 
Connelly,  Manager,  in  Bermuda. 

BELMONT   MANOR 


AND   COLF 
CLUB 


BERMUDA 


v\u|jjn  ■  .  d  iamous  gon  courses- 
VS8>»^"^~""'Sft£  greens.  Invigorating  pine- 
sfy  scented  dry  warm  air.  Fine 
hotels  and  that  country-club 
atmosphere.  For  details, 
write  Pinehurst,  Inc.,  5262 
Dogwood  Rd.,Pinehurst,N.C. 

[OVERNIGHT  From  New  York  via  Seaboard  R.R.  | 


Water  Power 


Make  your  own  electnritv.     A  small  stream  gives 
.  electric  lights,  running  water  and  power. 

FITZ  STEEL  WATER  WHEEL 

develops  the  full  power  of  the  stream,  needs  no 
care,  custs  nothing  to  run,  lasts  a  ttfetimt. 
Measure  your  stream  — our  free  book  tells  how. 

Writ*  to  Dapt.  AD, 
Fltz  Watar  Wheel  Company 
Hanover.  Pa. 


SPUR   ANNOUNCES 

A  RESORT  . . .  CAMP  . . .  AND  TRAVEL  . 
INFORMATION   SERVICE 

SPUR,  as  always,  extends  its  Reader  Service  Departments  to 
assist  you  in  planning  your  trip,  cruise,  and  vacation;  or  help 
select  the  proper  Camp  for  the  children. 

Folders  .  .  .  Rates  .  .  .  and  Routes,  Via:  Air  .  .  .  Land  ...  or  Sea, 
yours  for  the  asking. 

HOTELS:  Complete  data,  rates,  locations,  and  accommodations; 
American  or  European  plans  .  .  .  Any  city  in  the  world. 

Write,  Wire  or  Call: 

SPUR'S  Resort   Information  Service 

John   Hayden,   Consultant 

116   East   16th  St.,   New  York,   N.   Y. 

or  Stuyvesant   9-2929 


For  Camp  Information  Please  Fill  Out  and  Mail  This  Coupon 
Name    Chid's   Name    


Street 


City State Approximate  Rate 

Age Sex Religion    Location  Preferred   . 

Previous  Education    

Type  of  school  or  camp  desired    

Please   mention  schools  or  camps 

whose  booklets  you  have  sent  for 


RESORT  AND  TRAVEL 
INFORMATION 

+    CLASSIFIED    + 


CAMPS 

MASSACHUSETTS 

New  England  —  Girls 

COWASET,  Cape  Cod,  Mass.  Sail- 
ing, riding,  all  sports.  Beatrice  Hunt, 
Holbrook,   Mass. 

NEW  ENGLAND  —  Boys 

Information  on  request 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

New  England  —  Girls 

NORFLEET,  Peterboro,  N.  H.  Music 
specialized,  art  dramatics,  all  summer 
sports.  Helen  Norfleet,  Norfleet 
School  for  Girls,  121  East  65th  St., 
New  York  City. 

ADIRONDACKS  —  Boys 

Information  on  request 

MID-EASTERN  —  Boys 

Information  on  request 


MID-EASTERN 

Information  on  request 


Girls 


SOUTHERN  —  Girls 

Information  on  request 

RANCH  CAMPS 

FAR  WESTERN  —  Boys 

Information  on  request 


RESORTS 

BERMUDA 

BELMONT  MANOR  HOTEL,  Ber- 
muda. Ideal  climate  spring  and  sum- 
mer, golf  course,  swimming  pool,  rid- 
ing,  sailing.     As  popular  as  ever. 


GEORGIA 

SEA  ISLAND 

THE  CLOISTER,  Sea  Island,  Ca. 
Golf,  swim,  ride,  hunt,  shoot,  skeet, 
tennis.  The  Cloister,  Sea  Island,  Ga., 
or  630   Fifth   Ave.,   New  York,   N.  Y. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

New  England 

CRAWFORD  HOUSE,  Crawford 
House,  N.  H.  Ideal  spring  and  sum- 
mer, luxurious  accommodations,  mini- 
mum rates  all  season. 

MAINE 

THE  ROD  &  REEL  CLUB,  Lake 
Kezar,  Lovell,  Maine.  Luxurious  pri- 
vate club,  combined  with  golf,  fish- 
ing on  the  most  beautiful  lake  in 
Maine.  Rates  $8.  $9  and  $10.  Call 
Murray  Hill  2-3424,   New  York. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

PINEHURST,  N.  C.  Golf,  riding, 
tennis,    dancing.     Ideal    in    April. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

POCONO  MANOR.  Excellent  golf, 
riding,  swimming,  indoors  and  out- 
doors. In  Pocono  Mountains.  Herman 
V.  Yeager,  Gen.  Mgr.,  Pocono  Manor, 
Pa. 

RANCHES 

ARIZONA 

ARIZONA  DUDE  -  cattle  ranch. 
River  swimming,  fishing,  mountainous, 
rugged  countryside,  delightful  spring 
and  summer  period,  restricted.  E.  S. 
Hubell,  owner,  New  York,  Lexington 
2-1200. 

WYOMING 

VALLEY  RANCH,  Valley,  Wyom- 
ing.    I.   H.   Larom,  owner. 


FOLDERS  . . .  RATES . . .  AND   ROUTES 
ARE  YOURS  FOR  THE  ASKING! 


CRUISES  to: 

California 

Alaska 

New  Mexico 

South  America 

Cuba 

Nassau  Bahamas 

Bermuda  &  Carribean 

Puerto  Rico 

West  Indies 

The  Great  Lakes 

RESORTS  at: 

Sun  Valley 

Pinehurst,  N.  Carolina 
Greensboro,  N.  Carolina 
New  Jersey  Coast 
Sea  Island,  Georgia 
Southern  California 


Poconos 

Adirondacks 

North  Carolina 

White  Mountains 

Cape  Cod 

New  York 

Long  Island 

Oregon 

New  England 

Florida 

Canada  &  The  Laurentians 

The  Great  Smokies 


DUDE  RANCHES: 

Twin  Pine  Ranch,  Poconos 
White  Horse  Ranch,  Adirondacks 
Wyoming  .  .  .  Arizona  .  .  .  Texas 
Nevada  .  .  .  California  .  .  .  Colorado 
Valley  Ranch,  Wyoming 
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One  More  Dude  For  The  West 


(Continued  from  page  27) 
rhapsodize,  for  each  time  I  returned 
home  to  the  ranch,  I  was  full  of  a 
sense  of  relaxation  and  well-being,  a 
physical  and  mental  glow.  Spon- 
taneously, I  had  become  a  dude  and 
an   enthusiast. 

Also,  there  was  that  business  of 
perfect  air-conditioning  which  nature 
arranges  out  there  for  herself.  If  I 
wanted  sun,  and  a  sun  with  a  kick 
which  gives  a  lasting  tan,  I  jogged 
along  on  the  plains  or  the  mesa.  Or, 
to  get  cool,  it  was  easy  to  find  a 
trail  following  a  stream  right  up  into 
the  mountains.  At  night,  as  soon  as 
the  sun  went  down,  the  conditioning 
snapped  on  everywhere,  and  it  always 
took  more  than  one  blanket  to  feel 
really  snug. 

All  the  rest  of  my  ranch  life  was 
secondary  to  the  hours  when  I  was 
out  on  my  horse.  There  was  the 
creek  to  jump  into,  though,  and  a 
splash  in  good,  cold  water  was  the 
perfect  touch  at  the  end  of  each  ride. 
Naturally  there  were  many  ways  to 
be  just  plain  lazy;  but  thanks  to  that 
constant  impulse  to  be  off  on  the 
trails,  I  didn't  have  much  time  just 
for  pleasant  sluggishness.  Most  of 
the  evenings  were  filled  with  a  little 
amateur  bridge,  or  with  very  amateur 
singing  over  endless  bottles  of  beer. 
But  the  greatest  joy  of  all  was  to 
sink  down  into  a  luxurious  sleep  with 
another  early,  long  day  of  riding 
ahead. 

I  know  now  what  they  mean  when 
they  sing  for  their  boots  and  sad- 
dles. I  still  am  an  Eastern  dude 
through  and  through,  but  I  have  been 
lucky  enough  to  share  a  part  of 
their  life  and  know  why  they  glory 
in  it.  There  is  an  enchantment  to 
their  land,  and  although  one  at  first 
may  undergo  a  symptom  of  reversed 
claustrophobia,  gradually  one  estab- 
lishes a  personal  relationship  that  is 
unique  and  unforgettable.  Dude 
ranching  is  one  more  way  of  getting 
away  from  it  all;  even  though  you 
have  ridden  before,  you  begin  to  re- 
alize that  you  are  also  experiencing 
something  new  and  positive  that  is 
much  more  than  mere  escapism.  It  is 
a  great  life,  and  you  won't  find 
yourself    weakening. 

LET  US  EAT  AND  DRINK 
(Continued  from  page  47) 
Frenchman  —  who  made  a  trip  to 
his  home  country  and  Germany  and 
brought  back  vines  for  planting  on 
Golden  State  soil.  He  was  wise 
enough  also  to  set  out  the  vines  only 
on  south  slopes,  this  in  accordance 
with  sound  European  tradition. 
Others  in  California  had  been  util- 
izing all  the  available  space,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  configuration  of  the 
land. 

Came  at  length  Edwin  Vailliant, 
he  of  the  good  sherry,  to  give  the  old 
vines  the  larger  opportunities  of  a 
new  day  for  the  wines  of  California. 
From  his  Hollister  vineyard,  about 
seventy-five  miles  ,  to  southeastward 
of  San  Francisco,  he  now  has  a  yearly 
output  of  some  thirty  thousand  cases 
of  eleven  kinds  of  wine  —  none  of 
them  champagne.  For  the  present, 
at  any  rate,  he  is  a  wise  man  in  that 
respect. 

Eating  rattlesnake  has  by  no  means 
become  a  common  matter,  but  it  can 
not    be    said    that    fondness    of    the 


flesh  of  this  venomous  reptile  is  not 
growing.  Witness  the  fifteen  thou- 
sand cans  sold  last  year — this  at  a 
dollar  and  a  quarter  each.  The  cans 
are  quite  small,  which  may  be  the 
reason  you  have  not  noticed  them 
at  the  better  delicacy  shops  in  the 
course  of  the  past  few  years.  The 
meat  of  the  rattlesnake,  white  and 
tender,  which  some  like  to  make  a 
cocktail  accompaniment,  is  described 
as  very  much  like  breast  of  capon  in 
taste;  but  snakes  are  snakes,  and 
always  will  be  to  most  folks. 

Nevertheless,  this  country's  only 
cannery,  down  in  Florida  and  a  one- 
man  affair,  goes  on  gathering  dia- 
mondbacks  and  putting  them  in  tins. 
They  are  still  plentiful  enough,  even 
though  they  are  prone  to  recede  as 
civilization  advances.  That  is  to  say, 
unless  they  are  killed  before  they  get 
a  chance  to  do  this — as  fourteen  were 
when  the  golf  course  of  the  Gulf 
Stream  Club  was  laid  out  some  years 
ago.  Local  "snake  hunters",  brought 
up  to  know  that  a  rattler  always 
gives  fair  warning  and  evinces  no 
desire  to  pursue  if  one  steps  aside, 
bring  them  in  from  the  wild  and,  ac- 
cording to  their  notion,  are  well 
paid  for  it. 

When  the  Danish  restaurant  left 
the  World's  Fair  the  Iceland  one 
came  in — and  to  the  good  purpose  of 
providing  smorgasbord  at  a  price  just 
under  one  dollar.  Also  with  enough 
success  to  warrant  continuing  the 
enterprise.  There  is  this  difference, 
however;  the  Iceland  Restaurant  has 
two  smorgasbord  tables  instead  of 
the  customary  one — a  well-warranted 
innovation  because  of  the  great  size 
of  the  room.  If  you  are  not  in  the 
counting  mood,  you  can  take  the 
word  of  the  management  that  the 
variety  on  each  runs  up  around  the 
hundred     mark. 

SPORT  AFIELD 

If  you  believe  in  the  conservation 
of  our  upland  game  birds,  and  if  you 
are  a  worth  while  sportsman  you  do, 
the  Western  Cartridge  Company  has 
done  you  a  real  service  by  making 
available  its  booklets,  "Upland  Game 
Restoration"  and  "Upland  Game 
Propagation".  Both  are  highly 
practical  as  to  the  implied  purposes 
of  their  respective  titles.  In  the 
case  of  "Upland  Game  Restoration", 
there  is  admirable  advice  in  detail 
as  to  covers,  planting,  and  so  on, 
that  make  this  brochure  particularly 
valuable  for  the  working  library  of 
the  owner  of  an  estate  in  the  country, 
large  or  small. 

A  trailer  for  horses — of  course,  this 
had  to  follow  the  travel  convenience 
for  humans.  The  Armco  steel  trailer 
designed  by  L.  W.  Martin  has  the 
distinction  of  being  a  two-horse  one, 
which  bids  fair  to  make  the  trans- 
portation of  show  stock  more  eco- 
nomical as  well  as  more  rapid.  So 
constructed  that  it  will  trail  easily 
behind  any  vehicle,  it  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  tack  room  for  use  be- 
tween classes  as  well  as  ample  space 
for  saddle  and  bridle  brackets.  Mr. 
Martin,  a  horseman  himself  for  many 
years,  naturally  knows  what  thorough- 
bred horses  need  for  transportation, 
without  undue  disturbance  of  high- 
strung  animal  temperaments  and  his 
new  trailer  is  therefore  the  embodi- 
ment of  soundly  practical  ideas. 


You'll  eat  like  a  horse, 
sing  like  a  bird,  and 


sleep  like  a  log  on  a  MONTANA 

dude/uinch  vacalien 


Here's  a  happy,  outdoor  life  in  a 
mountain  wonderland;  a  life  filled  with, 
exciting  things  to  do,  and  with  grand 
people  for  company. 

Come  out  to  Montana.  Sing  in  the 
saddle  on  a  skyline  trail .  .  .  swap  yarns 
with  the  wranglers  on  the  corral  fence 
.  .  .  fish  racing  mountain  streams  or 
mountain  lakes  .  .  .  learn  rope  tricks 
.  .  .  watch  the  Big  Dipper  swing  above 
your  campfire. 

Write  tor  your  free  copy  of  our 


Rocky  Mountain  ranch  accommoda- 
tions range  from  cozy  simplicity  to 
downright  luxury.  Let  us  help  you  select 
the  ranch  that  best  suits  your  taste  and 
budget. 

You  go  on  the  electrified  OLYMPIAN. 
Enjoy  Indian  ceremonials  en  route  and 
the  trip  through  spectacular  Montana 
Canyon  in  special  open  observation 
cars  in  summer.  Your  vacation  starts  as 
soon  as  you  board  the  famous  OLYMPIAN. 

'Montana  Dude  Ranch"  folder. 


Ask  about  our 
Travel  Credit  Plan 


F.  N.  Hicks,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager 
Room  884,  Union  Station,  Chicago,  111. 


7^?  Milwaukee  road 


English  Type— Rail  and  Hurdle  Fence 

LARGE  STOCK— PROMPT  SHIPMENTS 

WOOD    PRODUCTS    CO. 

Write  for  catalogue  TOLEDO,  OHIO 


MEDOR 

KENNELS, 

Inc. 

Dogs  of  all  breeds 

PLUCKING  - 

TRIMMING  -   BATHING 

BOARDING 

ACCESSORIES 

1  1     East    48th 

St.,    NEW    YORK 

CITY 

FREE 


to  HORSE 
OWNERS 

Why  pay  fancy  prices  for  saddlery? 
Write  for  free  catalog  that  has  saved 
real   money  for  thousands  of   horse- 
men. Contains  over  400  bargains  in 
English   Saddlery.   I   ship  saddlery 
on  approval.    Write  today,    "little 
joe"  Wiesenfeld  Co.,  Dept.  KB, 
11*  W.  North  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


I 


DO  YOU 

RIDE- 
ORWANT 
TO  RIDE? 

10  cents  for  this 
book  will  bring 
dollars'  worth 
of  information 
and  enjoyment 

r  Helpful  to  becinners  —  interesting  to  experi- 
enced horsemen.  Choosing:  the  mount — learning; 
to  ride — care  and  feeding  of  mounts— proper 
riding  dress,  equipment  and  manners — stable 
plans — riding  games.  These  and  other  chapters 
make  a  book  every  horse  lover  will  appreciate. 
Send  10c  for  this  book  in  stamps  or  coin  to  help 
defray  cost  and  mailing  expense.  Address— 

HORSE  and  MULE 
ASSOCIATION  of  AMERICA 

Wayne  Dinsmore,  Secretary 
407  South  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
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French  Provincial  COMMODE 

Old  recarved  commodes  in 
the  Provincial  style.  Choice, 
three  or  four  drawers,  ap- 
proximately forty  inches 
wide,   $125,   crated. 


French  and  English  Antiques, 

Chandeliers,  Decorations. 

Wholesale— Retail 

ROBERT    ABELS 

Antiques 
860     Lexington     Avenue,     N. 


Israel  Sack 

Incorporated 

ANNOUNCE 

THE  REMOVAL 

OF  THEIR 
COLLECTION  OF 

Jlne  ?yfmerica?i 
zAntiques 

to  their  new  home  at 

DEastD  i  th  Street 

Second  Floor,  Opposite  Tiffany's 

New  York  City 

ON  OR  ABOUT  APRIL  1 


Sheraton    Mahogany    Secretary    Bookcase 

English  iFurmturp 
artb  Elorka  nf  Art 

LOUIS  L.  ALLEN,  Inc. 

521    MADISON   AVE.,   NEW  YORK 

Beticeen    53rd   and   54th   Streets 


ANTIQUES  FOR  THE  HOME 


An  eighteenth  century  burl 
walnut  cabinet  with  serpentine 
front  and  two  doors.  There 
are  two  shelves  inside.  From 
John  Guidotti,  Inc. 


One  of  a  pair  of  gilt  Adam 
mirrors  shown  with  a  pickled 
pine  console  with  a  rosewood 
top.    Westport  Antique  Shop. 


A  graceful  Chippendale  wing 

chair    of    mahogany     covered 

with  an  exquisite  needlepoint. 

Louis    L.    Allen,    Inc. 


your    desired    marble    mantel 
fruit   and  grapevine  motif. 


with 


Do  not  select  your  next  mantelpiece 
until  you  have  first  seen  the  "House 
of  Mantels."  Here  you  will  find  genu- 
ine antiques  as  well  as  the  finest  re- 
productions in  marble,  wood,  and  stone, 
all  at  reasonable  prices. 


^s  <§lbe  iflantel  j?I]oppe 

'J.  W.  Johnson,  Prop.) 
251   E.  33rd  St.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Est.    1879 


"or, 


tne  Bellevue, 
its  famous 
food,  its  gen- 
uineness ana 
gracious  nos- 
pitality.  Mod- 
erate rates, 
always. 

BEUE\UE-STR\TFORD 

PHILADELPHIA 

CLAUDE    H.    BENNETT,   Genera/  Manager 


INFORMATION 
SERVICE 

We  will  be  happy  to  give 
more  complete  information 
upon  request  concerning  any 
topic  mentioned  in  this  section. 
Any  suggestion  for  subject  mat- 
ter of  interest  to  our  readers 
will  also  be  given  prompt  con- 
sideration. 
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(Continued  from  page  22) 

shaped  tables  had  the  separate  bottle- 
holder;  many  were  made  with  coast- 
ers intended  to  accommodate  two  or 
more  decanters  and  to  slide  on  rails 
inside  the  curve  of  the  horseshoe. 
Some  had  firescreens  attached  to 
them.  Horseshoe  wine  tables  were 
perhaps  particularly  favored  by  fox- 
hunting men ;  thus  the  name  "hunt- 
ing tables"  has  occasionally  been 
applied  to  them. 

The  term  "wine  table"  is  often  at- 
tached to  small  eighteenth  century 
tripod  tables  of  the  familiar  and  con- 
venient kind  which  normally  has  a 
tip-up  top — and  may  be  used  for 
almost  any  purpose.  Undoubtedly 
thousands  of  such  tables  must  have 
been  regularly  used  for  the  service 
of  wine.  The  precise  term  "wine 
tables"  is,  however,  better  reserved 
for  the  rare  specimens  which  were 
specially  notched  at  the  rim  to  hold 
wine  glasses,  inverted,  by  their  stems 
and  feet.  These  tables  were,  in  effect, 
a  kind  of  dumb-waiter. 

Dumb-waiters  themselves,  a  British 
invention  of  which  the  earliest  ex- 
amples date  from  1690-1720,  were 
employed  more  for  wine  than  for  any- 
thing else.  As  their  name  implies, 
these  pieces  were  most  useful  when 
butler,  footman  and  waiters  had 
retired. 

So  long  as  he  was  present,  the 
butler  would  preside  over  his  butler's 
tray,  which  was  supported  either  on 
a  folding  stand  of  the  normal  X- 
shape  or  on  a  four-legged  stand  with 
a  kind  of  potboard  underneath.  The 
latter  pieces  closely  resemble  modern 


OLD  WINE  FURNITURE 


trolleys  or  small  dinner-wagons  on 
casters.  Sheraton  writes  of  a  butler's 
standing  tray  as  "a  sideboard  for  the 
butler,  who  has  the  care  of  liquor  at 
a  gentleman's  table;"  butler  is  a  con- 
traction of  botteler.  One  side  of  a 
butler's  tray  was  usually  left  open, 
or  with  a  low  edge,  so  that  glasses 
could  be  easily  reached  and  removed. 
"These  trays,"  notes  Sheraton,  "are 
made  of  mahogany,  half-inch  Hon- 
duras will  do  for  the  sides,  but  the 
bottoms  ought  always  to  be  made  of 
Spanish,  or  other  hard  wood — other- 
wise the  glasses  and  slop  will  leave 
such  a  print,  on  soft  wood,  as  cannot 
be  easily  erased."  Usual  sizes  were 
twenty-seven  to  thirty  inches  long,  by 
twenty  to  twenty-two  inches  wide. 
Very  many  other  trays,  or  "waiters," 
were  obviously  intended  mainly  for 
the  service  of  wine,  and  the  skill  of 
cabinetmakers  could  be  charmingly 
expressed,  even  in  so  small  and  simple 
a  thing  as  a  tray. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  claim 
that  standing  bottle-carriers  were 
originally  an  Irish  invention  is  justi- 
fied; but  earlier  examples  with  the 
shallow  carving  characteristic  of 
"Irish  Chippendale"  do  exist.  These 
bottle-carriers  are  relatively  scarce; 
more  plentiful  and  better  known  are 
the  pieces  labeled  "wine-coolers"  or 
"cellarets" — terms  which  are  for  some 
examples  interchangeable.  Wine-cool- 
ers are  the  older,  since  there  are 
records  of  their  use  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  Later,  in  the  seventeenth 
and  early  eighteenth  century,  they  be- 


came very  magnificent  and  important; 
there  are  in  existence  solid  silver 
wine-coolers  weighing  over  two  thou- 
sand ounces.  British  mansions  usually 
had  an  ice-house,  into  which  ice  or 
tightly  packed  snow  was  shoveled  and 
stored  sometime  during  the  winter — 
in  much  the  same  way  as  in  ice  cellars 
on  the  farms  and  ranches  of  North 
America. 

About  the  year  1740  wooden  wine 
coolers,  intended  to  stand  on  the  floor 
rather  than  on  the  table  itself,  began 
to  appear.  Many  have  short  legs 
which,  while  raising  them  off  the  floor 
and  making  the  wine  accessible,  per- 
mitted them  to  occupy  the  space 
under  the  center  of  the  sideboard. 
Most  surviving  examples  date  from 
1760  to  1810.  Some  are  quite  simple 
— mahogany  with  one  or  two  bands 
of  lacquered  brass;  but  others,  prob- 
ably made  for  noble  households,  carry 
on  the  tradition  of  extreme  splendor 
in  their  carving  and  other  enrich- 
ments. The  variety  of  shapes  and 
sizes  is  considerable. 

Cellarets  were  not  so  much  to  cool 
wine  as  to  hold,  as  their  name  indi- 
cates, a  small  store  of  bottles  which 
had  been  filled  with  liquor  from  the 
casks  kept  in  the  cellars  proper — 
under  the  house.  Whereas  wine- 
coolers  are  usually  open,  cellarets 
normally  have  lids;  but  they  were 
often  of  similar  design  and  occupied 
much  the  same  place  or  places  in  the 
dining  room. 

Because  of  the  changes  which  have 
taken   place   in   the  handling  of  wine 


since  the  late  eighteenth  century,  an- 
tique wine-coolers  and  cellarets  are 
today  in  little  demand  for  their  origi- 
nal purposes.  Such  a  piece  is,  how- 
ever, readily  adaptable  as  a  coal  or 
log  box,  a  knitting  or  needlework 
tidy,  magazine  or  newspaper  dump  or 
general  glory-hole.  They  may  also 
be  used  for  the  growing  or  display 
of  flowers,  ferns,  small  shrubs,  orange 
trees  or  palms  in  the  house.  The 
presence — in  many  specimens — of  zinc 
or  similar  metal  linings  invites  such 
sensible  exploitation. 

"Gouty  stools,"  of  which  Sheraton 
figures  an  example  adjustable  for 
height,  are  especially  interesting  since 
the  prevalence  of  gout  in  the  eight- 
eenth and  early  nineteenth  centuries 
was  due  to  the  excessive  quantities  of 
heavy  wines  which  were  consumed. 
It  must  be  conceded  that  today  these 
interesting  relics  are  of  little  practi- 
cal use,  save  to  invalids  or  perhaps 
as  a  throne  for  a  favored  cat  or  dog. 

Some  important  kinds  of  drinking 
furniture — punch  ladles,  silver  strain- 
ers and  funnels,  glasses,  decanters 
and  decanter  labels — form  specialized 
fields  of  their  own  and  lie  outside 
the  scope  of  this  article — which  may 
be  concluded  with  a  further  refer- 
ence to  the  less  respectful  attitude 
which  our  unfastidious  ancestors 
adopted  towards  wine. 

Anyone  who  looks  through  num- 
bers of  decanter  labels  will  find,  even 
among  the  finest  examples  in  silver 
and  Sheffield  plate,  "Gooseberry", 
"Elderberry"  and  the  like — proof  that 
such  home-made  "wines"  appeared  on 
the  tables  of  wealthy  people  who  in 
this  age  would  be  more  discriminat- 
ing. 


We've  set  the  scene  for  luxurious  lounging  .  .  .  for  enter- 
taining al  fresco.  Wrought  iron,  rattan,  aluminum — the  finest 
collection  in  our  history  . . .  the  most  modest  prices.  Incom- 
parable fabrics  and  construction.  Come  soon!  Reserve  your 
copy  of  our  furniture  booklet  A4 
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1/  a  glass  on  your  table 
leaves  a  mark  like  this — 


You  can  remove  it  and 
restore  the  finish — 


tmmmmmwmmm 


with 

J  NT 

COMPLETE 
FURNITURE 
TREATMENT 
SET 


1.    RECONDITIONING 

FURNITURE   DOCTOR   removes  old   polish, 
wax.  grime  and  film 

2.    REMOVING  STAINS  and  MARS 

VARNA  SMOOTH  removes  alcohol,  perfume,  water  stains 
and  hot  plate  marks 

3.    HIDING  SCRATCHES  and  PRESERVING  FINISH 

J    N 

T    FURNITURE    POLISH    conceals   scratches   as    it   polis 
and  is  used  with  Varna  Smooth  to  remove  stains 

hes — 

Sold   in    Notions  and    Housewares   Departments  of   Leading   Department   Stores. 

For  nearest  store  selling  J  N  T  Products,  mail  inquiry  to  J  N  T  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc., 

Box  138,  Station  "F,"   New  York  City 


CONSULT  YOUR   INTERIOR   DECORATOR 
FOR  THE  NEW 

BASSt-TTANDVOLLUM 

WALLPAPERS 


WARD  and  ROME 

63  E.   57th  St.,  New  York 

Chinese    Porcelain    Lamps 
Rice     Paper     Lampshades 


J^Joyd 

WALL  PAPER  PRICES  ARE  FAIR 

Insist   on  seeing  them    to   satisfy  yourself 

NEW  YORK   -   BOSTON   -   CHICAGO 

NEWARK 


|iiiiiai)iiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiijiiimiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii]iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiffliiiiiiiip 

|        CREENWICH  AND  NEARBY 

1       CONNECTICUT  PROPERTIES  | 

=     This    Spring    we    offer    a    most    attractive  S 

=     group   of   real    bargains   In   suburban   and  = 

^     country    houses.     We    will    be    very    glad  = 

Eg     to   submit   details   of   available   properties  fg 

==     and  arrange  appointments  to  inspect  these  == 

p=     properties  at  the  convenience  of  prospec-  = 

=     tive    purchasers,    and    welcome    their    in-  = 

g     Quiries.  f=j 

GEORGE  HOWE 

=       Suburban    and    Country    Properties  = 

|     527  5th   Av.,   N.Y.C.    Murray   Hill   2-8355  | 

III 


GREENWICH,   CONN. 

Country  homes  for  sale  and  lease. 
Several   choice   bargains. 

Post   Road 


Office  open  every  day 


Greenwich,   Conn. 
Tel.  263 

7  East  42nd  Street 

New  York 
MU     HILL    2-6561 


Not  So  Dumb 

The  bunny  has  long  been 
noted  for  his  quiet  habits,  but 
here  is  one  family  that  defies 
tradition.  Each  rabbit  has  a 
music  box  concealed  in  his  in- 
terior, and  properly  encouraged 
will  render  "Easter  Parade" 
over  and  over.  A  saucy  drum 
majorette  costs  $7.50  and  twin 
boy  and  girl  bunnies  are  $4.75 
each.  If  quieter  toys  are  desired, 
a  mother  bunny  with  her  knit- 
ting is  appealing  at  $4.00.  These 
are  only  a  few  of  the  many  ex- 
clusive Easter  presents  that  will 


An   Easter  pot  of  hand-made  cyclamen  in 

realistic    colors.     $4.25    postpaid.     Alban 

Conway,  68   East  55th  Street. 

enchant  the  young  ones  on  your 
list.  F.  A.  O.  Schwarz,  745 
Fifth  Avenue. 

Beauty  Treatment 

A  new  shampoo  for  dogs  and 
cats  has  come  out  that  has  a 
number  of  real  assets.  It  is  a 
liquid  which  mixed  with  a  cup 
of  water  makes  a  rich  lather. 
Rub  into  the  coat  of  the  ani- 
mal; do  not  rinse,  but  rub  dry 
with  a  towel.  The  process  is 
quick,  thorough  and  easy  on 
both  pet  and  master.  It  con- 
tains germicidal  ingredients  that 
are  particularly  beneficial  in 
treating  skin  ailments  and  even 
such  pests  as  wood  ticks.  Cat 
owners  will  be  glad  to  know  that 
they  may  use  it  safely  on  even 
Persians,  whose  heavy  coats  are 


so  difficult  to  keep  really  clean. 
$1.00  a  bottle  at  Lord  &  Taylor, 
New  York,  and  other  stores 
shortly. 

More  Cleanliness 

Shampoo  of  another  sort  is 
Foamclen,  a  fabric  cleaner  by 
J.N.T.  that  cleans  and  moth- 
proofs woolens  in  one  operation. 
This  may  be  used  on  clothing, 
draperies,  rugs  and  upholstery 
and  is  a  simple  way  to  clean 
your  winter  woolens  before  put- 
ting them  away  for  the  summer. 
If  your  upholstery  needs  bright- 
ening up  for  spring,  you  can  use 
this  without  the  nuisance  of 
shipping  the  pieces  to  the  clean- 
er and  back.  Price  is  $2.45  a 
half  gallon. 

Boxes  and  More  Boxes 

Setting  the  house  to  rights  for 
spring  may  find  you  with  a  fer- 
vor for  closet  renovation.  If  so, 
you  might  like  to  know  that  the 
Box  Shop  will  make  any  sort  of 
box,  any  size  and  covered  in 
your  pet  material  to  suit  your 
new  scheme.  Many  of  these  they 
cover  in  colorful  water-proof 
wallpaper,  but  they  will  fall  in 
with  any  other  ideas  you  have. 
Their  trousseau  boxes  are 
charming— great  oblong  affairs 
with  trays  that  pull  out  to  ac- 


Stemware  of  heavy  glowing  crystal  in  the 

Watcr.'ord    pattern    by    Libbey.     $22.00   a 

dozen.      Marshall     Field    &    Co. 
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commodate  delicate  lingerie. 
Scrap  baskets  and  writing  port- 
folios are  other  specialties,  all  to 
order,  of  course.  The  Box  Shop, 
694    Madison    Avenue. 

Plastic  News 

Again  the  plastics  score  and 
this  time  in  a  most  unlooked  for 
form.  Fine  strands  of  Vinylite 
have  been  made  into  braids  and 
fringes  to  be  used  as  a  finish  on 
draperies  and  in  upholstering 
furniture.  The  first  impression 
is  their  glamorous  appearance, 
but  second  thought  reminds  one 
that  they  are  extremely  practical 
as  well.  Not  only  will  they  re- 
sist dirt  but  will  give  unusual 
wear.  These  trimmings  are  also 
attractive  on  lamp  shades  where 
they  catch  the  light  and  add  a 
dramatic  touch.  To  be  on  sale 
soon  through  selected  outlets. 

Miscellany 
The  Ogden  Saddlers  deal  in 


i    all   sorts   of   merchandise   other 


The  Sempaur,  an  odd  plexiglass  creature 

for  cocktail  tidbits.    $5.00.    Abril  Lamar 

que,   420   Lexington    Avenue. 


than  saddles  and  strictly  riding 
equipment.  They  have  a  wide 
variety  of  accessories  for  dogs, 
including  some  very  fine  groom- 
ing combs  and  brushes,  many  of 
them  imported.  Right  now  they 
are  interested  in  pushing  a  ship- 
ment of  men's  gloves  from  Eng- 
land. These  are  a  soft  but 
sturdy  hand-sewn  capeskin  and 
would  be  fine  as  a  driving  glove. 
They  are  equally  suited  to  gen- 
eral street  wear.  The  price  is 
reasonable  -  only  $5.00.  The 
Ogden  Saddlers  are  at  701  Madi- 
son Avenue. 

Ash  Trays 

If  your  supply  of  ash  trays 
needs  replenishing  or  if  you  are 
looking  for  a  gift  for  someone's 
new  game  room,  you  might  like 
some  of  the  new  ones  made  by 
Chase  Brass  &  Copper  Co.  On 
the  gadget  side,  one  has  a  min- 
iature tennis  racket  which  serves 
as  a  cigarette  rest.   Another  is  a 


small  drum  in  red  white  and 
chromium  with  drumsticks  as 
the  rest.  There  is  a  similar 
though  taller  cigarette  box  to 
match.  At  $1.00  each,  a  set 
would  be  a  painless  investment. 


Roomy  bag  of  soft  natural  calfskin  whose 

shape    is   reminiscent   of   schoolday    lunch 

boxes.     Bv   Koret.    $18.75. 


Bath  Brighteners 

"Twin  Prints"  come  along  just 
in  time  to  make  your  bathroom 
fresh  and  gay  for  spring.  There 
are  Fleecenap  shower  curtains  in 
a  large  variety  of  new  designs- 
florals,  plaids  and  even  stripes. 
Matching  these  are  ready-made 
window  curtains  of  translucent 
Illusion  fabric,  though  you  may 
order  odd  sizes  for  problem  win- 
dows. The  same  material  may 
be  bought  by  the  yard  for  drap- 
ing your  dressing  table  and  chair, 
the  whole  ensemble  "Ivory 
Washable."  Made  by  the  I.  B. 
Kleinert  Rubber  Company  and 
on  sale  in  most  department 
stores. 


Now  that  Forbidden  Fruit  is  enjoying  new 
and   increased   favor  as  a  distinctive  cor- 
dial,   the    unusually    attractive    bottle    is 
becoming  a  decorative  item. 


i/i   C/ radihon  for  C/ hree  £=^ent  rations 

Catering  by    SHERRV'S 

in   Town   or   Country 

Whatever  the  occasion.  Sherry's  provides 
catering  service  keyed  to  the  exact  demands 
of  the  occasion  ...  be  it  a  tea,  buffet,  wed- 
ding breakfast,  debut  supper,  formal  dinner 
or  reception.  Full  equipment  .  .  .  trained 
staffs  .  .  .  the  finest  of  foods. 

SHERRVS 


300  Park  Ave.     New  York     Plaza  3-0200 


litrttH  &  (Ed. 

42   East  48th   Street,   New  York 
Plaza   8-1122 

C/tne  ^JJl/tnes  and  oL  irfuors 
New  York's  largest  stock  of 
quality  brands.  Prompt,  courteous 
service. 


FLORISTS  OF  DISTINCTION 


SINCE  1855 


For  almost  a  century,  we  have 
served  New  York's  finest 
homes.  Our  extensive  growing 
facilities  assure  quality,  fresh- 
ness and  variety  at  substan- 
tially  reduced    prices. 


J.   H.  SMALL  &  SONS 

501    Madison   Ave.,   Cor.   52nd   St. 
NEW  YORK 

Plaza  3-8560 


WRITE 
VISIT 


GEBELE1N 

SILVERSMITH 


7v  CHESTNUT  ST. 

(Foot-,   Beacon    Hill) 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

A  3oo=year  old  New  England  tradition 
the  Silversmith's  Shop — is  carried  on 
today  by  GEBELE1N,  a  master  with 
the  heritage  of  the  Colonial  school,  en= 
gaged  in  individual  service  to  private 
patrons  far  and  near,  for  custom  =  made 
period  tea  and  table  ware:  offering  un- 
usual gifts,  distinctive  presentations,  also 
original  examples  in  pewter,  silver  and 
Sheffield  plate. 

GEBELEIN'S 

Cyaul  CJXevet 

Pattern  (illustrated); 
solid  Sterling  entirely 
handmade  after  prac 
tice  of  Boston  Patriot. 

Six-piccc  PLACE  SETTING 

$29  initialling  inc.  Postpaid. 

'Knife,  fork,  butter  sp  r,  salad 
fork,  cream  soup  spoon,  teaspoon 


CURRIER   &   IVES 

Service  Plates — Set  of   12 — $18 

We  helped  design  these  superb  plates  from 
rare  original  Currier  &.  Ives  prints.  Hand-col- 
ored in  England  by  Wm.  Adams  &.  Sons, 
™  i  ers„°'  fine  china  »'n«  1657,  these  exciting 
place  plates  will  provide  you  and  your 
guests  with  ever-increasing  pleasure. 
"The  Road— Winter",  "American  Express  Train". 
JHidnight  Race  on  the  Mississippi",  "Husking", 
'Clipper  Ship  Sweepstakes",  "Emigrants  Crossing 
the  Plains",  "Homestead— Autumn".  "Woodcock 
Shooting",  "Star  of  the  Road",  "Old  Grist  Mill". 
Yosemtte  Valley",  and  "Home  to  Thanksgiving". 
Complete  sets  only.  Express  charges,  extra.  CAT- 
ALOG "H"  describing  these  service  plates,  and 
old  prints  and  maps  of  your  'Home  State",  sent 
upon  receipt  of  10c. 

OLD  PRINT  EXCHANGE,  1 4  E48,  NYC 
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[Commencing  April  12 

SERT  ROOM 

Informal  After  Easter 
Xavier  CUGAT  and  His  Orchestra 

ROSARIO  &  ANTONIO 

MIGUELITO  VALDES 
EVELYN  TYNER 

THE  WALDORF-ASTORIA 


Dining  is  always  a/-r; 
thrilling  experience  in  1 
these  enchanting  sur- ..-■'/ 
roundings  where  the{'* 
cuisine  is  perfect  and  '< 
service  ideal. 
CENTRAL  PARK  SOUTH** 

New  York 


Cocktails                      Suppers 

Dinners 

Open    every     day    4    P.    M.    until 

3    A.    M. 

HOVI 1*  A  KPN fASSK  CAFE 

50   East    79th    Street 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Biitterfleld    8-2345 

Two   Orchestras  —  The   Parodians   and 

Michel  and  his  Beaux  Arts 

Boys 

le  Restaurant  Par  Excellence 


IM 


PARISIEN 

FAMOUS      FOR 

CHICKEN      DIVAN 

and 

SPECIAL      SALAD 

HNF.ST   VINTAGE   WINES   ami    LIQUEURS 
17   EAST  «5th  STREET       •     >  MU  2-9223 

AIR        CONDITIONED 


April  Nights  In  Town 


WITH  the  first  of  the  vernal 
months  here,  there  are  already 
preparations  for  summer  evenings. 
A  sign  of  particular  note  is  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  Starlight  Roof 
of  the  Waldorf-Astoria  will  be  open 
for  the  season  on  the  fourteenth  of 
May.  For  there  is  no  brighter  spot  in 
town  than  this  colorful  gathering 
place  in  the  great  Park  Avenue  hos- 
telry replacing  the  one  which  created, 
on  Fifth  Avenue,  the  Waldorf-As- 
toria tradition. 

This  opening  will  follow  immedi- 
ately the  closing  of  the  brief  and 
informal  spring  season  in  the  famous 
Sert  Room  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria, 
which  opens  on  the  eve  of  Easter — 
Saturday,  April  twelfth.  Here,  for 
both  dinner  and  supper  dancing,  will 
be  the  Xavier  Cugat  orchestra.  And, 
as  a  most  welcome  spring  note,  those 
young  Spanish  gypsy  dancers,  Rosa- 
rio  and  Antonio,  who  made  such  a 
pronounced  hit  when  they  appeared 
in  the  Sert  Room  last  autumn.  If 
anyone  wonders  where  they  have 
been  in  the  meantime,  the  answer  is 
Hollywood — for  the  making  of  a  mo- 
tion picture. 

When,  after  a  delay  of  most  extra- 
ordinary length,  Hampshire  House 
opened  its  doors  on  Central  Park 
South  it  was  to  beckon  the  fashion- 
able world  farther  to  westward  than 
was  its  wont  to  venture.  In  the  cir- 
cumstances there  was  doubt  as  to  the 
success  of  the  new  lure.  All  for 
nothing;  thanks  in  no  small  measure 
to  Dorothy  Draper,  who  made  this 
temptation  to  depart  from  precedent 
irresistibly  appealing,  it  lost  no  time 
in  getting  its  hallmark.  Aside  from 
the  now  widely  recognized  excellence 
of  the  food  and  service  in  the  main 
restaurant,  there  is  a  decided  air  of 
comfort  going  hand  in  hand  with 
beauty.  One  senses  this  immediately 
when  entering  from  the  street.  The 
long  vista  to  the  restaurant  is  noth- 
ing less  than  enchanting.  One  is  im- 
pelled to  walk  on  to  the  end  of  this 
vista.  But  with  the  fascination  of 
the  bar  on  one  side  and  the  cocktail 
lounge  on  the  other,  who  could?  That 
is  to  say,  right  away.  The  decorations 
of  both  have  a  highly  artistic  touch. 
The  restaurant,  fortunately,  has 
music  that  is  agreeably  soft  in  tone. 
You  can  hear  yourself  think. 

Paul  Haakon  is  an  unusual,  if  not 
unique,  figure  in  the  evening  enter- 
tainment offered  by  the  smart  restau- 
rants around  town.  For  it  is  no  mere 
dancing  that  he  brings  to  the  scene. 
It  is  the  veritable  art  of  the  ballet. 
So  his  reappearance  on  the  floor  of 
the  Persian  Room  of  The  Plaza  at 
the  dinner  hour  on  the  twelfth  of 
this  month  is  something  to  look  for- 
ward to.  He  will  display  his  ballet 
technique  in  various  dances.  Then, 
on  the  same  April  date,  there  will  be 
the  return  of  the  captivating  de 
Marcos — who  have  been  dancing  in 
"Boys  and  Girls  Together"  so  long. 
Continuing  will  be  the  rhumba  play- 
ers of  Chiquito,  at  the  tea  and  cock- 
tail hours  alternating  with  the  Dick 
Gasparre  orchestra  at  dinner  and 
supper  time.  And  Mary  Raye  and 
Naldi  will  go  on  dancing  ?.nd  Jane 
Winton   singing  through    April    11th. 


The  Stork  Cub,  as  Sherman  Bill- 
ingsley  calls  the  room  he  has  added 
to  his  internationally  famous  Stork 
Club,  lost  no  time  in  making  a  place 
for  itself  in  the  calendar  of  town 
doings.  Actually  it  has  filled  a  need 
as  a  restaurant  room  apart  where  you 
can  combine  business  and  the  pleasure 
of  luncheon,  dinner  or  supper — with, 
at  command,  the  best  of  the  land. 
Rather  more  than  that,  indeed;  the 
best  of  other  lands  so  far  as  it  is 
any  longer  available.  Stone  crabs  re- 
main a  specialty  there,  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  Stork  Club,  when  they 
are  in  season.  Seating  about  one  hun- 
dred, it  is  just  the  spot  for  talk  with- 
out music. 

When  Jacques  came  over  from  the 
Ritz  of  London  to  be  the  chef  of 
Montparnasse  it  was  taken  for 
granted  that  he  would  have  some  sur- 
prises up  his  sleeve.  One  that  he  has 
pulled  out  and  the  preparation  of 
which  has  been  a  real  labor  of  love  is 
breast  of  guinea  fowl  with  luscious 
black  cherries  and  served  with  a  spe- 
cial sauce  of  sherry  wine.  Even  to 
think  of  it  fairly  makes  the  mouth 
water.  If  you  care  for  rhumba  with 
it,  there  is  a  new  band  for  April. 

Although  not  new,  the  great  photo 
mural  that  covers  the  entire  wall  of 
the  bar  of  Coq  Rouge  is  one  of  the 
town's  sights.  And  deservedly;  for 
with  the  skyscrapers  of  New  York, 
all  lighted  from  behind,  there  is  the 
feeling  that  you  are  up  in  a  pent- 
house. Even  the  regular  patrons  find 
fresh  interest  in  this  outstanding 
decoration  every  season.  There  is  al- 
ways good  music  at  Coq  Rouge.  As 
to  the  entertainment,  George  Sterny 
came  in  with  the  spring  and  Frances 
Mercer  continues  with  her  singing. 

The  Divan  Parisien  would  be  fa- 
mous if  only  for  its  French  special- 
ties. Notable  among  these,  of  course, 
is  its  Chicken  Divan  —  highly  indi- 
vidual and  always  served  with  a  de- 
lectable salad  no  less  so.  Always, 
too,  there  is  a  novel  dessert  well 
calculated  to  tempt  the  appetite. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  Fefe's 
grill  at  the  Pierre  continues  to  bring 
together  day  after  day  one  of  the 
smartest  cocktail  crowds  in  town. 
And  with  good  reason;  the  location, 
the  indoor  surroundings,  the  service, 
and  so  on,  all  make  for  a  reputation 
to  reckon  with. 

The  Rainbow  Grill,  as  distinguished 
from  the  Rainbow  Room  next  door 
on  the  topmost  height  of  Rockefeller 
Center,  offers  a  happy  medium  for 
those  whose  mood  at  the  moment  is 
a  preference  for  informality  of  the 
quiet  kind.  The  view  from  the  Rain- 
bow Grill  is  grand  beyond  words. 

Although  The  Sulgrave  prides  it- 
self on  being  a  home  hotel  on  Park 
Avenue,  it  does  broaden  its  hospi- 
tality to  the  point  of  having  a  cock- 
tail rendezvous  of  its  own.  And  the 
location,  at  Sixty-seventh  Street, 
naturally  assures  for  its  attractive 
Venetian  Room  the  right  sort  of 
patronage  for  a  place  that  does  not 
care  to  wander  far  sensationally  from 
the  accepted  tradition  of  that  quar- 
ter of  town. 

(Continued  on  page  57) 
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SHRUBS  YOU  SHOULD  HAVE 

(Continued  from  page  33) 


more  popular.  Of  course,  one  does 
see  it  here  and  there — too  seldom 
without  full  development  of  its 
charm,  because  of  neglect.  Which 
may  be  one  reason  why  this  one  of 
the  numerous  viburnums  has  not  made 
its  way  to  more  dooryards  since  it 
was  introduced  from  Korea  in  1902. 
Train  it  to  a  shapeliness  well  cal- 
culated to  display  its  creamy  pinkish 
bloom  and  you  have  something  to 
look  forward  to  in  the  burgeoning 
time  of  the  year. 

The  same  is  true  of  Bechtel's  crab 
— or,  to  the  horticulturalist,  Mahts 
ioensls  plena.  As  time  goes  on  and 
this  crab  outgrows  ordinary  shrub 
height  to  become  a  small  tree  it  is 
an  aerial  garden  in  itself.  When- 
ever I  admire  such  a  well-trained 
specimen,  with  each  of  its  clustered 
blooms  not  unlike  a  small  double 
rose,  I  wonder  that  this  is  not  a 
common  picture.  Goodness  knows 
there  has  been  plenty  of  time; 
Bechtel's  crab  was  originated  a  little 
more  than  a  century  ago  and  came 
into  the  trade  in    1888. 

The  beauty  bush  has  also  had  ample 
time  to  be  well-nigh  omnipresent;  it 
came  out  of  China  in  1901.  A  sole 
species,  Kolkwitzia  amabilis,  it  is 
one  of  the  most  graceful  of  all 
shrubs;  the  branches  are  so  heavily 
laden  with  pink  blossoms  that  they 
form  floral  cascades.  Small  wonder 
that  it  is  called  beauty  bush.  Surely 
even  Richard  Kolkwitz,  one  time 
professor  of  botany  in  Berlin,  would 
never  have  minded  that  as  a  con- 
venience of  garden  parlance. 

Not  forgetting  the  double  pink 
hawthorn — which  you  may  treat  as 
a  shrub  the  while  you  hope  you  will 
live  long  enough  to  see  it  a  tree. 
That  is  to  say,  if  you  have  come 
across  one  of  those  rare  sights  of  a 
real  old-timer— planted  half  a  cen- 
tury or  so  ago.  Honestly,  if  I  owned 
one  I'd  make  it  a  point  to  revel  in 
every  May,  I  would  not  swap  it 
for  the  finest  royal  poinciana, 
jacaranda  or  golden  shower  I  have 
come  to  know  in  sub-tropical  regions. 

Thirty-footers  of  this  kind,  even  if 
obtainable,  would  cost  a  small  for- 
tune to  transplant;  but  you  can  at 
least  purchase  a  small  specimen, 
watch  it  grow  from  year  to  year  and 
before  you  know  it  find  your  neigh- 
bors envying  you.  Paul's  time- 
honored  double  scarlet,  which  is 
rather  more  of  a  deep  rose,  is  the 
best  variation  of  Crataegus  oxycantha 
for  you. 

Hawaii    Flower   Show 

To  those  visiting  the  islands  for 
the  first  time,  the  annual  flower  show 
of  the  Garden  Club  of  Honolulu— 
this  year  on  April  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth— is  always  a  double  reve- 
lation. It  is  not  only  bewilderingly 
beautiful;  there  is  the  novelty  of 
such  an  extensive  exhibition  all  in  the 
open.  The  scene  in  beautiful  Moana 
Park,  midway  between  Honolulu  and 
Waikiki  Beach,  is  a  setting  no 
armory  or  other  interior  could  pos- 
sibly afford.  Think  of  plumerias, 
the  time-honored  frangipani  of  the 
perfume  trade,  so  numerous  in  the 
central  court  that  they  are  a  show  in 


themselves — and  a  grand  one  at  that; 
of  hibiscus,  in  a  variety  no  other 
part  of  the  world  knows;  of  orchids 
literally  galore,  of  the  wealth  of 
other  flowers  the  April  of  a  season- 
less  year  affords.  Hawaiian  chil- 
dren, clad  in  the  traditional  holoku, 
will  circulate  for  the  selling  of  their 
leis  and  women  in  like  attire  will  go 
here  and  there  with  their  music' 


APRIL  NIGHTS 

(Continued  from,  page  56) 

There  is  an  unusual  illusion  when 
you  enter  Versailles.  The  circular 
bar  disclosed  on  either  side  makes 
you  think  you  are  seeing  double.  You 
are  not;  you  are  seeing  quadruple. 
For  the  one  bar,  and  a  handsome 
one  at  that,  describes  only  a  semi- 
circle. In  the  restaurant  beyond  the 
Versailles  idea  is  well  carried  out  by 
the  several  large  window  effects  of- 
fering the  semblance  of  broad  views 


Photo:   Maurice  Seymour 

Paul    Haakon,    who    has    brought    to    the 
Persian   Room  in  The   Plaza  the  veritable 
art  of  the  ballet,  as  a  relief  from  "exhibi- 
tion" dancing. 


of  the  famous  pleasance  of  Louis 
XIV.  In  this  room  John  Holtz,  the 
comedian,  saw  March  out  and  April 
come  in  —  to  be  followed  this  month 
by  Paul  Draper,  the  dancer,  who 
made  such  a  sensational  success  that 
he  is  coming  back. 

Just  as  prominent  Chicagoans  are 
sure  to  be  found  in  the  class  resorts 
of  Manhattan  Island,  so  New  York 
folk  and  visitors  from  the  other  large 
cities  of  the  land  find  their  way  to 
like  places  of  enjoyment  not  far 
from  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan. 
The  Camellia  House  at  the  Drake, 
for  one.  A  fine  name,  that,  since  the 
camellia  has  come  back  into  fashion 
both  as  a  plant  and  a  cut  flower. 
A  "dame  aux  camMias"  would  be 
scarcely  more  distinctive  today  than, 
say,  one  characterized  as  aux  or- 
chidees. 

Then  there  is  the  alluringly  deco- 
rated Pump  Room  of  Ambassador 
East,  where  New  Yorkers  meet  their 
Chicago  friends  so  frequently  and 
pleasantly.  Here,  of  an  evening,  is 
always  the  sort  of  animated  scene 
that  makes  one  want  to  return  to  it 
again  and  again  —  a  desire  that  is 
bound  to  be  fulfilled. 


The  Rose  Sensation  for  7947  Gardens 

ORANGE    NASSAU 


This  charming  new  rose  Is  a  real  achievement  in  coloring.  Long  pointed  buds  with  the 
inside  of  each  petal  glistening  coral- red  and  the  reverse  orange-buff  when  the  flower  first 
appears,  a  most  striking  combination.  As  the  flower  develops  the  color  lightens  to  Jasper- 
pink,  and  the  edges  of  the  petals  curl  back  forming  a  perfect  star-shaped  flower  of  soft 
salmon-orange  when  fully  open.  Its  unusual  form.  In  combination  with  its  glorious  color, 
makes    "Orange   Nassau"    the   outstanding   novelty   of   this   season. 

Foliage  of  very  dark  green  with  sharply  serrated  leaves  is  a  magnificent  foil  for  this 
exquisitely  colored  rose.  The  fragrance  of  "Orange  Nassau"  is  very  pronounced.  Even 
before  its  introduction  to  gardeners  it  is  in  great  demand  in  the  florist  shops  due  to  its 
great  beauty  and  marvelous  perfume. 

TWO  YEAR  DORMANT  PLANTS  $1.50  each  .  .  .  $15.00  per  dozen 

We    list    the    better    varieties    of    roses,    chrysanthemums    and    perennials   including  new    as 
well   as  established  varieties. 
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Box  31   MADISON,  N.  j. 


Serving  Gardeners  /or  37  Years 


TREES  NOW 
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Let  Bartlett  feed  your  un- 
dernourished trees  NOW 
and  they'll  not  only  be 
more  beautiful  this  spring 
and  summer  but  will  be 
less  susceptible  to  attack 
by  insects  and  disease. 

THE   F.   A.   BARTLETT 
TREE  EXPERT  CO. 

Laboratories  &■  Experimental 
Grounds 

Stamford,  Connecticut 


fclS^ 


BARTLETT 

•TREE     EXPE  RTS    • 
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Made  by  specialists  from 
fragrant,     long-lasting 
Cedar.  Hustle  style,  prefer- 
red by  birds.    Your  choice 
of   (1)   Kobin;   (2)  Wren; 
(3)   Bluebird;  $1.25   Ea.; 
Any  3  for  $3.50.    Postpaid. 
Fre«  "Birdville"   Booklet   "S' 
The  CRESCENT  COMPANY 
Toms  River.  N.  J. 
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Spend  Easter 

in  Historic 

Virginia 


3  Vacations  In  One 

Visit  old  Yorktown  and  Wil- 
liamsburg. Excellent  golf,  swim- 
ming, horseback  riding  and  other 
sports.  See  military  pageantry  at 
Fort  Monroe  and  colorful  de- 
stroyers anchored  in  Hampton 
Roads.  Dancing,  excellent  food. 
Accessible  by  boat,  plane,  rail  or 
motor.  Low  rates.  Make  reserva- 
tions now. 


ZfeCHAMBEKP 

OLD  POINT  COMFORT.  VA. 
SIDNEY  BANKS 

President 

Ralph  J.  Hewlett 

Manager 


NEAR   JAMESTOWN,    YORK- 
TOWN,    WILLIAMSBURG, 
LANGLEY    FIELD 
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ff/iat  Periods  of  Furniture  Are  In  This  Room? 

This  course  will  enable  you  to  know  at  once  how  to  combine  different 

periods  and  styles  into  a  harmonious  whole. 


What  Is  Wrong  With  This  Room? 

You  will  know  at  a  glance  about  this  or  any  other  room  and  how  to 

correct    the    mistakes. 


Have  you  an  OIL  WELL  in  your  garden? 


OF  COURSE  not,  but  perhaps  you  have  something  within 
your  grasp   just   as   valuable  as  an   oil   well — and   inex- 
haustible. 

In  every  group  of  people,  there  are  a  few  fortunate  persons 
endowed  with  that  rare  talent  of  good  taste.  To  them,  errors 
in  color  combinations,  in  the 
balance  of  mass,  are  unthink- 
able. They  are  constantly 
being  told  by  their  friends 
that  they  are  "natural  born 
decorators." 

Yet  they  realize  that  they  are 
as  helpless  to  make  use  of 
their  gift  as  a  man  alone  in 
an  untapped  oil  field  without 
tools. 

No  one  knows  better  than 
yourself  whether  you  have 
natural  good  taste.  If  you 
feel  you  have,  here  is  a 
method  by  which  you  can 
"drill"  into  your  latent  re- 
sources, your  talent,  and 
make  it  yield  you  a  handsome 
return. 


DO  YOU  KNOW  THE  ANSWERS 
TO  THESE   QUESTIONS? 

1.  In  what  rooms  can  etchings  be  used  correctly? 

2.  How  can  you  bring  a  sense  of  repose  into  a  room 
through  the  arrangement  of  the  furniture? 

3.  What    materials   are   suitable   for   various    types    of 
rooms? 

4.  How  can  colors  be  combined  so  that  a  room  will  ap- 
pear larger? 

5.  What  periods  can  be  combined  with  Heppelwhite? 

6.  How  do  colors  change  under  artificial  light? 
Our  students  know  the  proper  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions and  hundreds  more. 


Such  Knowledge  Is  a  Cultural  Necessity, 

and  in  addition  it  can  be  of  definite  economic  value  to  you. 
In  furnishing  your  own  home,  you  can  save  many  times  the 
cost  of  this  course  by  learning  to  choose  pieces  that  will  never 
go  "out  of  style."     Avoid  the  inevitable  waste  that  comes  when 

you  have  to  discard  furni- 
ture or  decorations  which  are 
entirely     wrong     for     your 


wrong: 
home. 

If  you  are  a  bride  or  going 
to  be  one,  this  course  will  be 
the  answer  to  your  problem 
of  what  to  buy  for  your  new 
home.  It  will  aid  you  to 
plan  your  furnishings  and 
color  schemes,  so  that  it  will 
have  that  elusive  finish  and 
charm  which  can  only  be  pro- 
cured when  one  knows  how. 


Arts  &  Decoration  Home  Study 
Course  in  Interior  Decoration 

is  one  of  the  most  practical  and  authoritative  courses  ever 
devised  on  this  fascinating  subject.  A  group  of  nationally 
known  authorities  have  gathered  the  material  for  this  course, 
covering  in  thirty  delightful  lessons  the  subjects  of  period  fur- 
nishings, treatment  of  walls,  windows  and  floors,  choice  of 
fabrics,  color,  etc.  And  six  complete  lessons  are  devoted  to  the 
Modern  exclusively. 


A   Fascinating  and   Lucrative 
Career  Beckons  You, 

should  you  need  it  now  or 
later.  You  will  have  a  thor- 
ough ground-knowledge  in 
this  art  and  can  enter  a  field 
of  work  that  has  proved  to  be  the  path  to  success  and  financial 
independence  for  hundreds  of  men  and  women  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.  If  your  talents  lie  in  this  direction  what  means 
to  make  a  living  could  be  more  pleasant. 

By  Enjoyable  Reading  at  Home  Each  Day 

you  can  enrich  yourself  with  a  knowledge  of  a  subject  that 
will  add  materially  to  the  very  joy  of  living.  Think  of  the 
satisfaction  that  would  be  yours  to  create  a  beautiful  room ! 
To  be  sure  of  yourself  in  your  choice  of  colors,  your  arrange- 
ment of  furniture;  to  know  without  question  the  proper  length 
for  your  glass  curtains  and  over-draperies ;  to  know  what 
periods  may  be  grouped  together  in  the  same  room. 


Arts  and  Decoration  Home  Study  Course  in  Interior 

Decoration 

116  East  16th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  your  free  booklet  describing  your  Home 
Study   Course   in   Interior   Decoration. 

Name    

Address    


A  &  D  April,   1941 


The  Course 

Here   are   the   subjects   covered   in   the   thirty    fascinating   lessons.      Each   can   be   mastered   by  a 
half  hour  of  thoughtful  reading  two  or  three  times  a  week. 

The  Fixed  Background.  Walls.  Windows.  Ceilings,  Floors,  Floor  Coverings.  Lights;  Light- 
ing Fixtures.  Color  and  Color  Schemes.  Choice  and  Arrangement  of  Furniture.  Textiles; 
Hangings.  Choosing,  Framing  and  Hanging  Pictures.  Painted  Furniture.  Furnishing  the 
Apartment.  Historical  Backgrounds.  The  Renaissance  Style.  The  Baroque  Style.  The  Rococo 
Style.  The  Neo-Classic  Style.  Jacobean  and  Restoration  in  England.  William  and  Mary, 
Queen  Anne  and  Early  Georgian  Styles.  The  Age  of  Chippendale.  The  Adam  Period  in 
England  and  America.  American  Adaptation  of  British  and  Continental  Styles.  The  Deco- 
rating Profession.  Problems  and  Their  Solution.  What  is 
Modern  ?  Light  and  Color.  Use  of  Space.  New  Materials. 
Designing  a  Modern  Interior:  The  Modern  House.  The  Mod- 
ern   Shop.     Combining   Modern   and    Period    Decoration. 

Put  Your  Good  Taste  To  Work  .  .  . 

Clip  the  attached  coupon  now  and  mail  it  today!     Without  any 
cost   or   obligation,   we   will   send   you   a   handsome  booklet. 


HUGHES     PRINTING    CO. 
EAST    STROUDSBURG,    FA. 
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THE  1941  BOTTLING  OF  FOUR  ROSES 


FOR  FIVE  YEARS  AND  LONGER,  we've  felt  sure  that  the 
special  whiskies  we'd  reserved  for  the  1941  Bottling  of 
Four  Roses  would  he  extraordinarily  fine. 

We  felt  sure  because  of  tlie  painstaking  care  that  went 
into  their  irjaking  .  .  .  and  because  of  the  added  knowledge, 
and  added  skill  we  applied  to  their  aging. 

But  even  we  ourselves  coidd  not  foresee  the  complete 
magnificence  that  has  crowned  the  1941  Bottling  of  Four 
Roses.   It's  whiskey  finer  than   any  we  have  ever  known  — 


and  we've  known  many  fine  whiskies  in  our  time.  It's  a 
whiskey  we're  certain  you,  too,  will  put  in  a  class  apart  and 
above  all  others. 

So — no  matter  when  you  last  tasted  Four  Roses — a  new 
and  thrilling  experience  awaits  you  in  this  1941  Bottling. 
Won't  you  try  it — today? 

Four  Roses  is  a  Mend  of  straight  whiskies — 90  proof.  The  straight 
whiskies  in  //us  product  are  j  years  or  more  old.  Frankfort  Distilleries, 
In,..  Louisville  cr  Baltimore. 


EVERY  DROP  IS  5   YEARS  OR  MORE  OLD 


In  the  IVurlitzer  Spinette  591,  illustrated  below, 

is  embodied  an  entirely  new  principle  in  piano  design.    A  new,  continuous  side 

construction  permits  an  unobstructed  Jlow  oj  tone,  which  is  given 

greater  volume  and  resonance  by  the  wide  grille  of  the  perfected  Concert  Jone  Chamber 


vffiebej  Indeed '  €&  //Uee  bwitM/dnebb 


Here  is  a  piano  that  appeals  to  music  lovers 
and  home  lovers  alike.  Its  compact  design 
makes  it  fit  into  any  living  room.  It  goes 
well  with  any  type  of  furniture.  There  is 
true  smartness,  unerring  good  taste,  and  true 
elegance  of  simplicity  in  every  exquisite  line. 
And  you'll  find  this  splendid  piano  equally 
satisfying  to  good  musicians.  Wurlitzer  has 
endowed  it  with  a  tone  worthy  of  a  large 
piano  by  many  technical  innovations.  Some 
of  these  are  the  patented  Augmented  Sound- 
ing Board,  the  Controlled  Tone  Louvers,  the 
Concert  Tone  Chamber.   Action  is  easy  and 

PUBLIC  LIBRARY 


It  has   a   full    size — 88-note- 


responsive. 
keyboard. 

The  Wurlitzer  Model  591  is  but  one  of 
many  attractive  Wurlitzer  Spinette  models 
— all  superb  values.  See  this  piano  and  the 
many  other  models  at  your  Wurlitzer  dealer. 
Write  today  for  a  handsome  brochure  con- 
taining reproductions  of  Wurlitzer  styles  — 
spinettes,  grands  and  uprights — many  in  the 
new  plastic  fabric,  Kordevon,  available  in 
a  variety  of  pastel  colors  that  harmonize 
with  any  decorative  scheme.  The  Rudolph 
Wurlitzer  Company,  De  Kalb,  Illinois. 
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The  SPUR 


The  Redemption  of   an   Old   Farmhouse     •     How   Detroit  Plays 

Gifts,  Linen  and   Furniture  for  the  Bride 
Journey  to  Virginia  *  Kentucky  Derby  •  Sailing 


VNEW  WORLD  OF  HAPPY  DRIVING  Opens  Up  betol'C  \iill 
.  when  you  take  the  wheel  of  one  of  these  beauti- 
il  new  Plymouth  "Sportsmen. "You'll  find  it  a  smart 
it... a  big  car. . .  yet  low-priced! 

Plymouth's  117-inch  wheelbase — longest  of  "All 
hree"  low-priced  cars — gives  you  extra  room  and 
tmfort.  You  enjov  the  greatest  power  pound  Im- 


pound of"All  Three. "You  do  less  gear-shifting. 

The  new  Plymouth  Station  Wagon  (above)  is  built 
on  the  Special  De  Luxe  Plymouth  chassis.  It  is  a  re- 
markably roomy  car,  and  is  available  with  either 
2-tone  or  natural  finish  body.  The  auxiliary  seats 
are  quickly  removable  and  interchangeable. 

PLYMOUTH  DIVISION  OF  CHRYSLER  CORPORATION 


THE  NEW  PLYMOUTH  SPECIAL  DE  LUXE  4-Passei 
Coupe  (below,  left)  is  a  low-priced  car  with  fittings 
you  might  expect  to  find  only  in  high-priced  cars.' 
auxiliary  seats  fold  out  of  the  way  when  not  in  use. 


THE  NEW  PLYMOUTH  CONVERTIBLE  COUPE  (bel 
has  the  power-operated  top...  red  leather  seat  cushi 
...room  for  five  inside.  White  side  wall  tires  are  stand. 
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The  registered  Blue  Ribbon  Trophy  minks  — 
the  authenticated  champions  of  the  1941  season 
—are  now  on  display. 

• 

To  see  these  loveliest  of  pelts,  of  Labrador  strain 
and  natural  blue  underground,  is  a  delight  and 
an  education.  The  modern  coats  into  which  they 
are  individually  tailored  are  matchless  in  beauty 
and  value.  You  are  cordially  invited  to  inspect 
them.  Exclusively  at  the  stores  here  listed. 


Trade  Mark  Reg. 

U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 

No.  421,198; 

Canadian  Pat.  Off. 

No.  177,131 


In  New  York  City,  exclusively  at  The  Ritter  Brothers  Showrooms  (224  West  30th  Street 
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NOW  Is  the  Time  to  Buy 
Fence  -  B&fo^e  Pndc&i  due. 


Calendar  of  Sports 


LINCRAFT 

Fences  Give  You  Years  of 
Service,  Retain  Their  Good 

looks  Without  Any  Attention 
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28  Page  Rustic  Catalog  FREE! 
Write  for  Your  Copy  Today! 


NEW  JERSEY  FENCE  CO 


i 


02  LOGAN  AVE.,  BURLINGTON,  N.  J. 


WATERVLIET,    N.    Y. 
WESTERVIILE,   OHIO 


J 


Silhouetted  against  Manhattan's  skyline 
and  overlooking  beautiful  Central  Park  the 
Savoy-Plaza  reflects  the  utmost  in  service 
and  real  luxury  in  living. . .  reasonable  rates. 


Henry  A.  Rost 
Managing  Director 

George  Suter 
Resident  Manager 


SAVOY-PIAZA 


Fifth  Avenue 

58th  to  59th  Sts. 

NEW  YORK 


DOG  SHOWS 

May  3  Bryn  Mawr  Kennel  Club ;  Phila- 
delphia.. 

4  Northeast    Indiana    Kennel    Club; 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 

10  Delaware  County  Kennel  Club; 
Overbrook,     Pennsylvania. 

11  Huntingdon  Valley  Kennel  Club; 
Elkins   Park,   Pennsylvania. 

17  Orange  Kennel  Club:  South 
Orange,  New  Jersey. 

18  Trenton    Kennel    Club;    Trenton. 

24  Ladies'  Kennel  Association  of 
America;  Garden  City,  Long 
Island. 

25  Long  Island  Kennel  Club ;  Cedar- 
hurst,   Long  Island. 

31   Morris    and    Essex    Kennel    Club; 
Madison,   New  Jersey. 
June      1  Wissahickon  Kennel  Club ;  White- 
marsh,  Pennsylvania. 

7  Greenwich     Kennel     Club ;      Port 
Chester,    New    York. 

8  Falls     Cities     Kennel     Club     (Li- 
cense) ;   French   Lick,   Indiana. 

8  Rye  Kennel  Club  (License),  (Ter- 
riers Only)  ;  Rye,  New  York. 

14  North  Westchester  Kennel  Club; 
Katonah,  New  York. 

15  Longshore  Club;  Westport,  Con- 
necticut. 

21  Troy  Horse  Show  Association; 
Troy,  New  York. 

21-22  Harbor  Cities  Kennel  Club;   Long 
Beach,   California. 

22  Onondaga  Kennel  Association ; 
Syracuse,   New   York. 

28  Monmouth    County    Kennel    Club; 
Rumson,  New  Jersey. 
July      5  Southampton   Kennel   Club :    Long 
Island. 

6  East  Hampton  Kennel  Club  (Li- 
cense) ;   New   York. 

20  Santa  Barbara  Kennel  Club ;  Cali- 
fornia. 

Aug.  23  North  Shore  Kennel  Club ;  Hamil- 
ton,  Massachusetts. 

Sept.  6  Tuxedo  Kennel  Club ;  Tuxedo 
Park,  New  York. 

7  Westchester  Kennel  Club ;  Rye, 
New   York. 

13  Somerset   Hills  Kennel  Club;   Far 
Hills,   New   Jersey. 
Oct.      4  Devon     Dog     Show     Association ; 
Pennsylvania. 
11-12  Kennel     Club     of     Buffalo;     New 
York. 

19  Lorain  County  Kennel  Club  (Li- 
cense) ;   Elberta  Beach,  Ohio. 


OBEDIENCE  TRIALS 

May      4  Northeastern        Indiana        Kennel 
Club ;  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 


FISHING 

May    15- July    4-     Annual      Venice-Nikomis 
Tarpon  Derby ;  Venice,  Florida. 


GOLF 

May    21  Crestmont    Club;     West     Orange, 
New   Jersey. 
22-25  Goodall    Tournament,    Freshmead- 
ow  Club;   Flushing. 
26  Open     Championship,     Ridgewood 
Country    Club ;    Ridgewood,    New 
Jersey. 
28  Inwood     Country    Club;     Inwood, 
Long  Island. 
June      5-7  U.S.G.A.     Open     Championship, 
Colonial  Club  ;  Fort  Worth.  Texas. 
23-28  Intercollegiate    Championships ; 
Columbus,  Ohio. 
July     14-19  Amateur    Public    Links    Cham- 
pionship ;   Spokane,  Washington. 
22-26  New  York   State  Amateur;   Troy. 
Aug.    14  Amateur    Championship,    Deepdale 
Golf  Club;  Great  Neck,  Long  Is- 
land. 


HORSE  RACING 

May      1-  7  Jamaica 

1-17   Churchill    Downs,   Kentucky. 
3  Kentucky  Derby :  Louisville. 
3  Rhode     Island    Handicap,     Narra- 
gansett   Park. 
10  Blackstone  Valley  Handicap,  Nar- 

ragansett   Park. 
12-June   5    Belmont    Park. 
17-24  Woodbine  Park.  Toronto. 

26-June  2  Thornclifle   Park,  Toronto. 
30- July  5  Delaware  Park;   Stanton. 
Delaware. 
June      9-July  2  Aqueduct. 

24-July  1   Hamilton,  Canada. 
July      3-24  Empire    City. 

4-19  Fort  Erie,  Canada. 
21-Aug.   9   Rockingham  Park;   Salem. 

New  Hampshire. 
28-Aug.  30  Saratoga. 
Sept.     1-17  Aqueduct. 

18-Oct.  4   Belmont   Park. 
Oct.      6-16  Jamaica. 

17-Nov.   1   Empire  City. 


Paul  Mellon,  son  of  the  late  Andrew  W. 

Mellon,    is    now    living    in    the    Upperville 

hunting   country   of   the   Old    Dominion. 
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1   Rocky  Mount,  North  Carolina. 
2-3  Junior   Horse   Show   of   Northern 
New  Jersey;   East  Orange. 

3  Mary     Baldwin ;     Staunton,     Vir- 
ginia. 

4  Hutchinson;    New   Rochelle,    New 
York. 

Hampton,  Virginia. 
Arlington   Hall;   Washington. 
Atlanta,   Georgia. 
Sleepy      Hollow      Country     Club ; 
Scarsborough  -  on  -  Hudson,      New 
York.. 

Washington ;   Chevy  Chase,  Mary- 
land. 

Junior;     Longmeadow,     Massachu- 
setts. 

Vassar;  Poughkeepsie,  New  York. 
Watchung     Riding     and     Driving 
Club ;  Summit,  New  Jersey. 
Oaks    Hunt :     Great    Neck,    New 
York. 

Wilmington,   Delaware. 
Lancaster,  Pennsylvania- 
New   Kensington,   Pennsylvania. 
Landon  School  Junior;   Edgemoor. 
Maryland. 

Staten    Island ;    West    Brighton. 
Rockwood  Hall ;   Tarrytown,   New 
York. 

Devon   Horse    Show   and   Country 
Fair;   Pennsylvania. 
Lakemont,   New   York. 
Bassett,   Virginia. 

June  1   Secor  Farms  Riding  Club ; 
White  Plains,  New  York. 
West  Point,  New  York. 
Alleghany  Country  Club;   Sewick- 
ley,  Pennsylvania. 
Sedgefield,   North  Carolina. 
Reading,    Pennsylvania. 
Tuxedo   Park,   New  York. 
Richmond,    Virginia. 
Tidewater:   Norfolk,  Virginia. 
Detroit;    Bloomfield   Hills,    Michi- 
gan. 

Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina. 
One   Hundred   and   Fourth   Caval- 
ry ;  Harrisburg,   Pennsylvania. 
Upperville,  Virginia. 
Hinsdale,    Illinois. 
Wilbraham,   Massachusetts. 
Bronxville    Riding    Club ;    Tucka- 
hoe,   New   York. 
Charles  Town,   West  Virginia. 
Lake   Forest,   Illinois. 
Troy,  New  York. 
Ox    Ridge    Hunt    Club;     Darien, 
Connecticut. 
Toledo,   Ohio. 

Warrenton    Ponv    Show ;    Virginia. 
The    Three    Oaks     Riding    Club; 
Allentown,   Pennsylvania. 
Tidewater:    Norfolk,    Virginia. 
Pegasus     Club;     Rockleigh,     New 
Jersey. 

Fairfield      County      Hunt      Club; 
Westport.   Connecticut. 
York,  Pennsylvania. 
Huntington,  West  Virginia. 
Sands   Point,   New   York. 
-Junel     F.    A.     School    Inter    Post 
Horse  Show:  Fort  Sill,  Oklahoma. 
Culpepper,  Virginia. 
Country  Club ;  Rye,  New  York. 
Valley    Hunt    Club ;    Lewis    Run. 
Pennsylvania. 
Oconomowoc.  Wisconsin. 
Scranton ;    Clarks    Summit,    Penn- 
sylvania. 

Monmouth  County ;  Rumson,  New- 
Jersey. 

Rappahannock    County ;    Washing- 
ton.   Virginia. 
Lakeville,   Connecticut. 


Arts  and  Decoration — The  Spur  is  published  monthly  by  Artspur  Publications,  Inc.,  Publication   Office,   34   N.    Crystal    St.,    East   Stroudsburg,   Pa.     Editorial   and   general   offices,    116- 
hast   16th   St.,   New  York,   N.   Y.     Subscription   is   $3.50   a   year,   35   cents   a   copy.     For  foreign   or    Canadian    postage    add    SI. 00.     Entered    as   second    class    matter    at   the    post   office. 

East  Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  under  the  act  of  March  3,   1879.      Copyright  1941   by  Artspur  Publications,   Inc. 


Aug.   1-3  Jersey  Shore;   Spring  Lake. 

7-8  Bath    County ;    Hot    Springs,    Vir- 
ginia. 
8-10  Sagamore;    Bolton   Landing,    New 
York. 
9  Litchfield^    Connecticut. 
14-15  Clarke    County;     Berryville,    Vir- 
ginia. 
15-16  Eastern     Slope;     North     Conway, 

North  Carolina. 
16-17  Lake  Placid,   New   York. 

17  Goshen,   Connecticut. 
17-24  Missouri   State   Fair;    Sedalia. 
21-23  Cohasset,  Massachusetts. 
21-23  Pocono;    Mt.    Pocono,    Pennsylva- 
nia. 
23  Keswick  Hunt  Club;   Virginia. 

23  East  Hampton  Riding  Club;  New 
York. 

24  Bethlehem  Fair;  Watertown,  Con- 
necticut. 

25-26  Huntingdon     County ;     Pennsylva- 
nia. 
26-27  Dutchess  County;  New  York. 
27-29  Harford    County    Fair;     Bel    Air, 

Maryland. 
29-30  Orangeburg  Fair;   New   York. 
30  Smithtown ;  St.  James,  New  York. 
30-Sept.  1   Warrenton,  Virginia. 
Sept.     1  Altoona,   Pennsylvania. 

1-6  Canadian  National;  Toronto. 

4-7  North   Shore;    Stony   Brook,   New 

York. 
5-6  Cecil  County  Breeders'  Fair;  Fair 
Hill,    Maryland. 
7  American        Legion;        Stapleton, 
Staten  Island. 
9-12  Brockton  Fair ;   Massachusetts. 
12-13  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey. 

13  Gipsy   Trail;    Carmel,   New   York. 
15-20  Eastern   States;    Springfield,   Mas- 
sachusetts. 

14  Lawrence  Farms  Hunt  Club;   Mt. 
Kisco,  New  York. 

18-20  Wissahickon,   Pennsylvania. 

19-20  Farmington  Hunt  Club;  Char- 
lottesville,  Virginia. 

19-20  Plainfield  Riding  Club;  New  Jer- 
sey. 

20  Byram  River;  Glenville,  Connecti- 
cut. 

21  Pocantico     Hills;     North     Tarry- 
town,   New   York. 

24-27  Bryn  Mawr,   Pennsylvania. 
25-29  Monterey  County  Fair;   California. 
26-27   Montclair,   New  Jersey. 
27-Oct.  4   St.  Louis,   Missouri. 

28  Brookville  Charity;   New  York. 
Oct.   1-5  Piping  Rock;  Locust  Valley,  New 

York.  , 

2-4  Rock  Spring;   West  Orange,  New 

Jersey. 
5-11  Ak-Sar-Ben;   Omaha,   Nebraska. 
18-25  American       Royal       Live       Stock; 

Kansas  City,   Missouri. 
23-25  Harrisburg,    Pennsylvania. 
23-26  Inter-American;      Chew      Chase, 
Maryland. 
Nov.  5-12  National;  New  York. 

29  Boulder    Brook    Club; 
New   York. 

29-Dec.    6    International    Live    Stock 
Exposition;    Union    Stock    Yards, 
Chicago. 
Dec.    13  Brooklyn,   New   York. 


HUNT  MEETINGS 

May      3  Virginia     Gold    Cup    Association; 
Warrenton. 
3  Whitemarsh    Valley    Hunt    Club; 
Broad   Axe,    Pennsylvania. 
7  Radnor    Hunt;    Berwyn,    Pennsyl- 
vania. 
10  Radnor    Hunt;    Berwyn,    Pennsyl- 
vania. 
14  Rose    Tree    Fox     Hunting    Club; 

Media,   Pennsylvania. 
17  Rose    Tree    Fox    Hunting    Club: 
Media,    i-ennayivaina. 


Scarsdale, 


30   Cavalry   School  Hunt ;    Fort  Riley, 
Kansas. 

SKEET  SHOOTING 

June  20-22  Eastern    Championships;    Lord- 
ship,  Connecticut. 

SPEEDBOATING 

May    11  Albany-New   York   Marathon. 

TRAP  SHOOTING 

May  9-11   National      Amateur,      N.Y.A.C. ; 
Travers  Island,  New   York. 

TENNIS  TOURNAMENTS 

June  23-28  Intercollegiate      Championships  ; 

Merion,   Pennsylvania. 
Sept.  19-21   Women's  Mixed   Foursomes  for 

Mrs.     Loew's    Cup;     Glen    Head, 

Long  Island. 

YACHT  RACES 

May      3  Dinghy  Championships;   Annapolis, 
Maryland. 
3-4  Dinghy   Championships;   New   Lon- 
don, Connecticut. 
10  Freshman   Dinghy   Regatta;    Provi- 
dence,  Rhode   Island. 
25  Swan     Point-Love     Point;     Gibson 

Island,  Maryland. 
30  Detroit   Yacht   Club   Regatta. 
30  Casey   Cup,   New  Bedford,   Massa- 
chusetts. 
30-31   Off  Soundings  Club;  New  London, 
Connecticut. 


FLOWER  SHOWS 

May  1-31  Tulip    Festival;    Holland,    Michi- 
gan. 
28-29  American  Iris  Society ;  New  York. 

MUSIC 

June  6-7  Bach    Festival;    Berea,    Ohio. 
July      1   Opening  of  season ;  Ravinia  Park, 
Chicago. 

VARIOUS  EXPOSITIONS 

May  1-4  Spring     Fair     of     Modern     Home 
Ideas;   Balboa  Park. 
2-11   Maryland   House  and  Garden   Pil- 
grimage. 


ART  GALLERIES 

May  1-3  Paintings  by  Isabel  Whitney;  The 
Fifteen. 
1-3   Dr.   Helm's  collection   of   Mexican 
painting;   Perls. 
1-10   Oil    Paintings    by    Walter    Pach ; 

Schneider-Gabriel. 
1-15  Paintings,    sculpture    and    crafts; 

Los   Angeles  County   Museum. 
1-18   First  century  of  printmaking;  Art 

Institute  of  Chicago. 
1-20  Great   French   exhibition;   Art  In- 
stitute of  Chicago. 
1-June   17  The  forgotten  arts  of  Eu- 
ropean   and     Oriental    decoration ; 
Cooper  Union. 
1-Aug.      1      Paintings,     watercolors, 
original    drawings   and    rare    litho- 
graphs; New  York  Historical  So- 
ciety. 
5-June  28  Spring  exhibition  ;  Society 
of  Designer-Craftsmen. 
6-24  Portraits  by  Raymond  P.  R.  Neil- 
son;   Newhouse. 
23-Sept.    20    Art    of    Britain    at    War; 
Museum  of  Modern  Art. 


tT.  Beatty  Brown  on  Comedienne,  winner  of  the  heavyweight  race  in  the  recent  Piedmont  , 
point-to-point  at   Rokeby,   Paul   Mellon's  Virginia  estate.    Mr.   Mellon  hunts  with  the 
Orange  County  as  well  as  the   Piedmont  and  when   in   Pennsylvania   with   the  Rolling 
Rock    Hounds,   of   which    Richard   K.    Mellon,   is   M.F.H.    Photos:   Thomas   N.   Darling. 


Fine  bits,  spurs  and  stir- 
rups, American-made  of 
Star  Steel  Silver,  have  the 
in-built  strength  to  stand 
up  under  steady  usage  and 
sudden  strains.  And  their 
fine  lustre  finish  won't 
"peel,''  for  they're  Star 
Steel  Silver  through  and 
through.  Compare  them 
with  any  in  the  world! 
Handsome  new  catalog 
free  on  request.  North  & 
Judd  Manufacturing  Co., 
New  Britain,  Connecticut. 


STAR  STEEL  SILVER 

•    FINE  RIDING  HARDWARE   • 


LET'S  DECORATE  OUR  HOME 

Edited  by  ANNE  MEANS 
An  invaluable  guide,  for  people  with 
.magination,  to  the  best  in  home  decora- 
tion, showing  new  and  inviting  ways  of 
using  antique  and  modern  furniture, 
lamps,  silver,  glass,  china,  rugs,  wall- 
paper, fabrics  and  plastics.  Profusely 
illustrated.   $3.75. 

ROBERT  M.  McBRIDE  &  COMPANY 

116    East    16th    Street  New   York 


_  LOANS  

ARRANGED  or  REPLACED 

with  leading  banks  on 

Stocks — Bonds — Life    Insurance 

AT  VERY  LOW  RATES 

FABER  &  COMPANY      Est^2shed 

101    Cedar   St.,    New    York  REctor   2-6280 


SPORTING  CHANCE 

Light  colored  chestnut,  gelding,  with 
very  light  colored  mane  and  tail,  5  yrs. 
15-2,  Ave  gaited,  beautiful  type,  goes  five 
gaits  in  form,  can  rack  and  trot  about 
as  fast  as  horses  go.  excellent  manners, 
grand  pleasure  horse,  and  one  that  can 
win    many   classes   at   the   smaller   shows. 

HIGH-CLASS  SADDLE 
HORSES  AND  HUNTERS 

Have  large  selection  three  and 
five  gaited  show  horses,  pleasure 
horses  suitable  for  park  or  country 
riding,  plantation  walking  horses, 
hunters  with  actual  hunting  experi- 
ence and  hunter  hacks. 

Specialize  in  horses  suitable  for 
ladies   and  children. 

If  you  have  a  horse  that  does  not 
fill  your  requirements,  will  take  in 
exchange  for  one  that  will  suit  you. 

If  not  convenient  to  come  to  see 
horses,  let  me  know  your  require- 
ments; if  we  think  we  have  any- 
thing that  will  suit  you,  will  send 
photos  with  full  description. 

Will  ship  horse  to  any  point  in 
the  United  States,  guarantee  as  rep- 
resented. 

If  purchaser  should  find  different 
after  week  or  ten  days'  trial,  will 
refund  money,  and  pay  transporta- 
tion charges  both  ways.  The  buyer 
is  the  judge  as  to  whether  it  is  as 
represented. 

References:  The  Live  Stock  Na- 
tional Bank,  The  Drovers  National 
Bank  and  the  Union  Stock  Yards  & 
Transit   Co.,    Chicago,    Illinois. 

HARRY  McNAIR 

Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago,   Illinois 


Go     Riding  — 

•   True  horse-lovers  know  the  Im- 
portance of  correct  riding  apparel. 
That's    why    from    coast-to-coast, 
De  Luxe  is  exclusive  headquarters 
for     thousands     o  f 
smart  men  and  women 
who  know  quality  and 
value. 

Breeches  and 

Jodhpurs 

1.95  to  29.75 

Jodhnur  Shoes 

and  Bootf 
3.95  to  35.0& 

Riding-Coats 
5.95   to   49.50 


WRITE  KOR  YOUR 
FREE  CATALOG 


354  N.  Charles  St. 


DELUXE 

SADDLERY  CO. 

Importers   of 
English   Saddlery 

Baltimore.  Md. 


PORTO     TRAILERS 


MADE  IN  SIZES  FOR  2,  3  and  6  HORSES 
For  complete  catalogue,  with  illustrations  of  new  models,  write 

H.  E.  PLIMPTON  MFG.   CO. 

765  Main  Street  Walpole,  Mass. 


__ 
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THE  SPUE 


IRISH    SETTERS 

At  the  Westminster  Kennel  Club 
Show  seven  of  our  breeding  were 
in  the  ribbons,  four  of  them  top- 
ping their  classes  and  one  of 
them,  Rosecroft  Glow  Coat,  go- 
ing on  to  best  of  winners,  all 
sired  by  Milson  O'Boy  II.  This 
real  producer  at  stud  to  ap- 
proved bitches  —  $50.00.  Some 
promising  youngsters  now  on 
hand  for  your  inspection. 


KNIGHTSCROFT  KENNELS 
New   City  Road, 
West  Nyack,  New  York 
'phone  Nanuet  2321 


KEEP  YOUR  DOGS 


NEMA 

WORM  CAPSULES 

Use  Nema  Capsules  to  remove 
large  roundworms  and  hook- 
worms. Effective — Dependable. 
Fn  fC  fT  Send  for  Nema 
R  t  L  booklet  No.  652. 
Write  lo  Animal  Industry  Dept.,  Desk  N9E 
PARKE.OAVIS  &  CO..  DETROIT,  MICH 
Drue  Stores  Sell  Parke  Davis  Products 


A  good  picture  of  your  dog 

is  always  good  publicity 

for  your  dog. 

WILLIAM  BROWN 

Photographer  of  Dogs 
Forest    Hills,    Long    Island,    N.    Y. 

Phone:  Boulevard  8-5285 


EDGERSTOUNE 
KENNELS 

Scottish  and  West 
Highland.  White  Ter- 
riers, usually  avail- 
able at  stud.  Many 
Champions    Including 

Eng.    Ch.    Ortlej 

Ambassador — 

Owner 

Mrs.  John   G.   Wlnant 

Concord.   N.    H. 


I 


AIREDALE  TERRIERS 
ASSWICK   KENNELS 

•    Young  Stock  for  Sale    . 


FRANCIS  X.    MARSHALL.   Owner 
2064  East  96  Street  Cleveland,   Ohio 


f0  HORSE 
OWNERS 


Why  pay  fancy  prices  for  saddlery  f 
Write  for  free  catalog  that  hue.  auved 
real  money  for  thousands  of  horse- 
men. Contains  over  400  bargains  in 
English  Saddlery.  I  shin  saddlery  on 
approval.  Write  today,  "little  joe" 
Wiesenfeld  Co.,  Dept.  KB.  112  W. 
North     Ave.,      Baltimore,      Maryland. 


CINDERELLA  DOG 

By  Arthur  Roland 

IF  YOU  are  setting  out  to  buy  a 
puppy  which  you  hope  one  day 
may  become  a  bench  show  champion, 
don't  overlook  the  ugly  duckling  in 
a  litter.  Frequently  the  best  looking 
puppy  may  be  the  worst  looking  adult 
of  the  lot,  and  vice-versa. 

Once  in  a  while  one  hears  of  a 
puppy  creating  a  sensation  by  be- 
coming a  best-in-show  winner;  but 
when  that  happens  most  of  the  dog- 
wise  persons  shake  their  heads.  It 
is  as  though  a  baby  were  to  develop 
the  form  and  appearance  of  an  adult. 
It  means,  since  the  various  parts  of 
the  body  have  different  rates  of 
growth,  that  by  the  time  development 
stops — somewhere  between  eighteen 
and  thirty  months,  depending  on  the 
breed  and  the  dog — it  has  a  good 
chance  of  becoming  a  monstrosity  or, 
at  least,  one  that  is  lacking  in  proper 
balance. 

The  greatest  dog  of  the  day,  the 
cocker  spaniel,  Ch.  My  Own  Brucie — 
he  rates  the  distinction  of  having 
been  best  American-bred  at  the  West- 
minster three  years  in  a  row,  best 
in  show  there  twice  in  succession  and 
the  only  dog  to  be  best  at  both  West- 
minster and  Morris  and  Essex  in  a 
single  year — was  an  ungainly  looking 
puppy.  He  had  a  lot  of  bone  and 
substance,  a  world  of  spirit  and  a 
good  coat;  but  his  head  was  much 
too  big  for  the  rest  of  him  since 
heads  mature  in  dogs  much  more 
quickly  than  the  body.  It  took  a 
master  like  his  breeder,  Herman 
Mellenthin,  to  realize  this  was  prob- 
ably the  greatest  puppy  he  had  ever 
produced  and  to  refuse  all  offers  to 
part  with  him  because  of  his  breed- 
ing. 

A  "Cinderella"  dog  of  the  year,  the 
fifty-dollar  bullterrier  which  beat  all 
the  imported  stars  at  the  Baltimore 
and  Associated  Terrier  shows — his 
name  is  Trampfast — didn't  in  the 
least  fit  Harold  F.  Stewart's  concep- 
tion of  what  a  bullterrier  should  be 
when  as  a  puppy  he  arrived  from  the 
midwestern  kennel.  He  had  been 
purchased  sight  unseen  on  his  blood 
lines  through  an  advertisement  and 
it  was  not  for  months  that  Mr.  Stew- 
art knew  he  had  a  great  dog. 

Of  course,  it  does  not  follow  that 
every  canine  ugly  duckling  will  de- 
velop into  a  champion.  One  has  only 
to  look  at  the  small  percentage  of 
registered  dogs  which  gain  titles  to 
realize  that  bench  champions  are  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule.  But 
it  is  a  wise  idea,  if  one  seeks  a  dog 
that  will  have  proper  proportion  and 
balance  when  he  is  grown,  to  avoid 
the  youngster  that  looks  too  much 
like  a  grown  dog. 

Blood  is  what  counts  and  the  prop- 
erly bred  dog  will  never  be  very  far 
from  type  when  he  matures.  But  the 
puppy  that  first  catches  the  eye  is 
often  less  likely  to  approximate  the 
standard  of  his  breed  at  maturity 
than  is  one  which  makes  his  appeal 
for  his  ungainliness  and  the  other 
obvious  attributes  of  puppyhood. 


A  NEW  DOG  BOOK 

Your  Dog  as  a  Hobby,  by  Irving  C. 
Ackerman  and  Kyle  Onstott:  Harper 
&  Brothers.  Not  as  hobbyish  as  it 
sounds.  This  is  really  authoritative 
advice  on  the  part  of  two  widely 
known  breeders  and  exhibitors.  A 
highly   comprehensive   practical   book. 

In  writing  advertisers  please  mention  ARTS  &  DECORATION   Combined  with  THE   SPUR 
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His  bath  can  be  fun  for  both  of  you. 

Use  Magitex.  Super-efficient,  safe,  quick 
shampoo  for  dogs  and  cats.  Add  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  Magitex  to  one  cup  of  water. 
Whip  to  a   lather.   Apply  to  your   pet  with 
hands,  or  sponge.  Wipe  off.  Do  not  rinse. 
Presto!  You   have   a   clean,   sweet-smelling 
animal,   free   of   fleas,   lice,   mites  and 
ticks.    Absolutely    non-irritating 
MAGITEX  l-gallon  can,  8.50 
Exclusive  with 
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Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


MORRIS  &  ESSEX 

KENNEL      CLUB 

Saturday,  May  31,  1941 
CIRALDA  FARMS,  MADISON,  NEW  JERSEY 

More  Than  $25,000  in  Cash  and  Sterling  Trophies 
Regardless    of    the    number   of   dogs   entered 

THE  IMIIIM  I OHS  SHOW 

Final  Closing  Date  for  Entries  May  24th. 

For  Premium  Lists  Address 
FOLEY  DOC  SHOW  ORGANIZATION,  Inc.        2009  Chestnut  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


I^itticoc  ^J\ennel6 

Standard  and  Miniature  Poodles 
Elberon,  N.  J. 


Mrs.  Milton  Erlanger,  Owner 
Henry  Stoecker,  Manager 

Tel.— Long  Brunch   1011 
N.   T.  City  Address— 117  li.  64th  Street 
Tel.— BOtterneld   8-5010 


Prevent  Dog  Damage 


Keep  dogs  off  Furniture 
with  Powder  Chaperone 

Just  sprinkle  Powder  Chaperone — the  amazing 
new  powder  -on  chairs,  beds,  rugs,  sofas — 
wherever  you  want  your  dog  to  keep  off.  Harm- 
less. Doesn't  show.  You  don't  smell  it — but  your 
dog  does — and  learns  to  stay  away.  Helps  train 

your    dog.     Protects    females    from 

male  dog  annoyance. 

Powder  Chaperone  $1*°„  „id 

Generous  package.  Several  months' 
supply.  SEND  NO  MONEY.  Order 
Powder  Chaperone  C.O.D.,  $1  plus 
postage.  Or  send  $1  and  we  pay 
postage.  Sudbury  Laboratory,  P.  O. 
Box46l. So.  Sudbury,  Mass. 


To  wed  in  May.  Miss  Lucia  Ellis,  daughter 
of  Rear  Admiral  and  Mrs.  Hayne  Ellis  of 
Washington  and  fiancee  of  Edgar  |. 
Uihlein  Jr.  of  Chicago.  Photo:  Paul  Stone. 

ENGAGEMENTS 

Arnold-Coverlev.  Miss  Barbara  Deen 
Arnold,  daughter  of  Mr.  Mortimer  P. 
Arnold  of  New  York,  to  Mr.  Cyril  Francis 
Coverley,  son  of  Dr.  Dudley  K.  Coverley 
of  New  York. 

Ballard-Cherry.  Miss  Virginia  Ames 
Ballard,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger 
Kingsley  Ballard  of  Winnetka,  Illinois,  to 
Mr.  Walter  Loraine  Cherry,  Jr.,  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Loraine  Cherry  of 
Winnetka. 

Barringer-Steever.  Miss  E.  Velona  Bar- 
ringer,  daughter  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin 
Stockwell  Barringer  of  New  York,  to  Mr. 
Edgar  Zell  Steever,  4th,  son  of  Professor 
and  Mrs.  Miller  D.  Steever  of  Easton, 
Pennsylvania. 

Bate-Prince.  Miss  Patricia  Bate,  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Montague  Bate  of 
Montreal,  to  Mr.  Robert  Dyneley  Prince, 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Dyneley  Prince, 
Jr.,   of   Sarasota,   Florida. 

Bestor-Cram.  Miss  Mary  Frances  Bestor, 
daughter  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  E. 
Bestor  of  New  York,  to  Mr.  Ambrose  Lan- 
fear  Cram,  Jr.,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  L. 
Cram  of   Roslyn   Estates,   Long  Island. 

Blaikie-Coi.thup.  Miss  Marjorie  Blaikie, 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Cameron  Blaikie  of  Engle- 
wood.  New  Jersey,  to  Mr.  James  Frederick 
Colthup,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick 
W.  K.   Colthup  of  Englewood. 

Bloom-Allwork.  Miss  Eleanor  Wallace 
Bloom,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar 
Selden  Bloom  of  New  York,  to  Mr.  Ronald 
Allwork,  son  of  the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ronald  Allwork  of  Forest  Hills,  Long  Island. 

Call-Asherman.  Miss  Mary-Leigh  Call, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  Leigh  Call 
of  Springfield,  Illinois,  to  Mr.  David  Guy 
Asherman,  son  of  Mrs.  Edward  H.  Asher- 
tnan  of  New   York. 

Clark-Parker.  Miss  Barbara  Abbott 
Clark,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allan 
Clark  of  Middleburg,  Connecticut,  to  Dr. 
David   S.   Parker  of   Rensselaer,   New   York. 

Coleman-Holbrook.  Mrs.  Carlys  Pea- 
body  Coleman,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Charles  S. 
Peabody  of  New  York,  to  Mr.  Gerald  C. 
Holbrook,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clark 
Holbrook  of  Rumson,   New  Jersey. 

Colt-Yandell.  Miss  Catherine  Sloan 
Colt,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel 
Sloan  Colt  of  New  York,  to  Mr.  David 
W.  Yandell,  son  of  Mrs.  Lunsford  P. 
Yandell  of   Greenwich,   Connecticut. 

Cornwall-Gillies.  Miss  Aline  Paige 
Cornwall,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Laurence  M.  Cornwall  of  Southport,  Con- 
necticut, to  Mr.  James  Perry  Gillies,  Jr., 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Perry  Gillies 
of  Rye,  New  York. 

Davison-Neill.  Miss  Katherine  Jean 
Davison,  daughter  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Chester 
O.  Davison  of  Poughkeepsie,  New  York,  to 
Mr.  William  Donald  Neill,  son  of  Mrs. 
E.   K.   Neill. 

de  Aranco-Sloane.  Miss  Carmen  de 
Arango,  daughter  of  the  late  Francisco  de 
Arango  Marques  de  la  Gratitud  of  Havana, 
to  Mr.  Thomas  O'Connor  Sloane,  3rd,  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  O'Connor  Sloane, 
Jr.,   of   Westport,    Connecticut. 

de  la  Grange-Hyde.  Miss  Mimi  de  la 
Grange,  daughter  of  Baron  and  Baroness 
Amaury  de  la  Grange  of  Paris,  to  Mr. 
Henry  Baldwin  Hyde,  son  of  Mrs.  Marthe 
Leishman  Hyde  of  New  York  and  Mr. 
James  Hazen  Hyde. 

Eagle-Sellon.  Miss  Louise  Eagle,  daugh- 
ter    of     Mrs.      Henry     Houston      Eagle     of 
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Bronxville,  New  York,  to  Mr.  Perry  Kim- 
ball Sellon,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Henry  Sellon  of  Babylon,  Long  Island. 

Easton-Alburger.  Miss  Polly  Easton, 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Charles  D.  Easton  of 
Palm  Beach,  Florida,  to  Mr.  Francis  Drexel 
Alburger,  Jr.,  son  of  Mrs.  Francis  D. 
Alburger   of    Philadelphia. 

Ellis-Uihlein.  Miss  Lucia  Ellis,  daugh- 
ter of  Rear  Admiral  and  Ms.  Hayne  Ellis 
of  Washington,  to  Mr  Edgar  J.  Uihlein, 
Jr.,  son  of  Mr.  Edgar  J.  Uihlein,  of  Chicago. 

Forbes-Lyman.  Miss  Cynthia  Forbes, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Murray 
Forbes  of  Wellesley,  Massachusetts,  to  Lieu- 
tenant John  Lowell  Lj  man,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.   Ronald   T.    Lyman   of   Boston. 

Gardner-Taylor.  Miss  Mary  Blair  Gard- 
ner, daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A. 
Gardner  of  Lake  Forest,  Illinois,  to  Mr. 
William  Curtis  Taylor,  son  of  Colonel  and 
Mrs.  Edwy  L.  Taylor  of  New  Haven,  Con- 
necticut. 

Glines-Knapp.  Miss  Mary  Elizabeth 
Glines,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Stan- 
ley Glines  of  Irvington-on-the-Hudson,  New 
York,  to  Mr.  Richards  Wolcott  Knapp,  of 
Ardsley-on-the-Hudson,    New   York. 

Gordon-Loeb.  Miss  Jane  Gordon,  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  S.  Gordon  of 
New  York,  to  Mr.  Charles  William  Loeb, 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leo  Loeb  of  Charleston, 
West  Virginia. 

Hammond-Franklin.  Miss  Eleanor  Ham- 
mond, daughter  of  Mrs.  Florence  Garnrick 
Hammond  of  New  Jersey,  to  Mr.  Sheldon 
Franklin,  Jr.,  of  East  Oranage,  New 
Jersey. 

Hodges-Reed.  Mrs.  Jean  Donald  Hodges, 
daughter  of  Mrs.  George  Donald,  of  New 
York,  to  Mr.  D.  Paul  Reed,  son  of  the 
late  Rev.  William  H.  Reed  of  Assiut, 
Egypt. 


Hurst-Leonard.  Miss  Phyllis  a  Becket 
Hurst,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Ernest  Alfred 
Hurst  of  Vancouver,  British  Colombia,  to 
Captain  Frederick  Norton  Leonard,  son  of 
Mrs.  Thomas  D.  Leonard  of  New  York  and 
Mr.   Leonard  of   New   York. 

King-Sandstrom.  Miss  Sybil  Lewis 
King,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick 
Paul  King  of  Irvington-on-the-Hudson,  New 
York,  to  Mr.  Frank  O.  Sandstrom,  Jr., 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  O.  Sandstrom 
of  Denver. 

Lambert-Mintz.  Miss  Dorothy  Ann 
Lambert,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M. 
Henry  Lambert  of  New  York,  to  Mr. 
Edward  J.  Mintz,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Aaron  G.   Mintz  of  Ithaca,  New  York. 

Lewis-Behrens.  Miss  Barbara  Stewart 
Lewis,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reuben 
A.  Lewis,  Jr.,  of  Glencoe,  Illinois,  to  Mr. 
William  H.  Behrens,  Jr.,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  H.  Behrens  of  East  Orange, 
New  Jersey. 

MacManus-Mullan.  Miss  Mariquita  Paez 
MacManus,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Seumas  MacManus  of  New  York,  to  Dr. 
Hugh  Mullan,  son  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene 
Hagan  Mullan  of  Montreal. 

Magor-Low.  Miss  Patricia  Magor,  daugh- 
ter of  Mrs.  Basil  Magor  of  New  York,  to 
Mr.  William  Whittemore  Low,  son  of  the 
late  Captain  William  Whittemore  Low. 
U.S.M.C.  of  New  Haven.  Connecticut. 

Mathesius  -  Robertson.  Miss  Pauline 
Mathesius,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred- 
erick Mathesius  of  Stamford,  Connecticut,  to 
Mr.  Henry  Tucker  Robertson,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Edward  Twells  Robertson  of 
Charleston,   South   Carolina. 

Mooney-Curry.  Miss  Rose  Anne  Mooney, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Mooney 
of  New  York,  to  First  Lieutenant  Robert 
E.  Curry,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F. 
Curry  of  New  York. 


MANY  HAPPY  RETURNS  OF  THE  DAY 


May 

2 

Harold    F.   McCormick 

May 

4 

Mrs.    Stephen    Loines 

May 

6 

William   D.   Leahy 

May 

11 

William    Seward    Webb 

Irving    Berlin 

Henry  L.  Morgenthau  |r. 

May 

12 

Lincoln    Ellsworth 

May 

18 

losephus    Daniels 

May 

19 

John    Work    Carrett 

May   23 

May   24 
May   27 

May   30 


May   31 


Alfred   P.   Sloan   |r. 
Walter  W.    Price 
Douglas   L.    Elliman 
Joseph   Clark  Crew 
Walter  P.   Chrysler,   |r. 
Cornelia  Otis  Skinner   (Mrs. 

Alden   S.   Blodget) 
William    Phillips 
Frances   Alda 
Harry   H.   Woodring 


Haley  Fiske  2nd  and  Miss  Josette  Daly  caught  by  the  camera  man  as  they  were  dining 
in   the   beautiful   surroundings  of  the   Empire   Room  of  The  Waldorf-Astoria. 


Illinois  bride.  Mrs.  Gilbert  H.  Scribner  jr. 
of  Winnetka,  Illinois,  who  was  Miss  Helen 
Shoemaker,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Warren  W.  Shoemaker.  Photo:  Paul  Stone. 


Morgan-Choate.  Miss  Marion  Davis 
Morgan,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Arthur  Morgan  of  Buffalo,  to  Mr.  Allison 
Choate,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Austin 
Choate  of  Rye,   New  York. 

Oakley-Haines.  Miss  Audrey  Perot  Oak- 
ley, daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph 
Lawrence  Oakley  of  Greenwich,  Connecticut, 
to  Mr.  George  Eddison  Haines,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Franklin  Mifflin  Haines  of  Ardsley- 
on-Hudson,   New   York. 

Oakley-Howard.  Miss  Elaine  Oakley, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Lawrence 
Oakley  of  Greenwich,  Connecticut,  to  Mr. 
C.  Wadsworth  Howard,  Jr.,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  Wadsworth  Howard  of  Green- 
wich. 

Otis-Hughes.  Mrs.  Raymond  Otis,  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Lindon  Smith 
of  New  York,  to  Reverend  William  Dudley 
Foulke  Hughes,  son  of  the  Reverend  Doctor 
Stanley  Garnaghan  Hughes  of  Newport, 
Rhode  Island. 

Paget- Vernon-Betts.  Miss  Pamela  Paget, 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Muir  Weissinger  of  New 
York,  to  Captain  Richard  J.  Vernon-Betts, 
son  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Vernon- 
Betts  of   England. 

Powell-Abel.  Miss  Georgiana  Reed 
Powell,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas 
Reed  Powell  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts, 
to  Mr.  Brent  Maxwell  Abel,  son  of  Mrs. 
Charles  Tutenberg  of  Scarsdale,  New  York, 
and   Lieutenant   Colonel   Charles  Abel. 

Raywood-Hayes.  Miss  Agnes  Hope  Ray- 
wood,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas 
Henry  Raywood  of  New  Rochelle,  New 
York,  to  Mr.  Arthur  Lewis  Hayes,  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  A.  Hayes  of  Peabody, 
Massachusetts. 

Ryan-Low.  Miss  Nancy  Williams  Ryan, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hubert  William 
Ryan  of  Upper  Montclair,  New  Jersey,  to 
Mr.  Stuart  M.  Low,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Clarence  H.  Low  of  New  York. 

Spencer-Law.  Miss  Ann  Moor  Spencer, 
daughter  of  Mr.  Wilford  L.  Spencer  of 
Newton,  Massachusetts,  and  Mrs.  Alice  G. 
Spencer  of  Wellesley  Hills,  Massachusetts, 
to  Lieutenant  William  Law,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  B.  Law  of  New  York. 

Travers-Moore.  Miss  Genevieve  Butler 
Travers,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter 
Elliot  Travers  of  New  York,  to  Dr.  Samuel 
Barlow  Moore,  Jr.,  son  of  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Samuel   Barlow   Moore  of   New   York. 

Wendell-Mitchell.  Miss  Ethel  Hoyt 
Wendell,  daughter  of  Mrs.  George  K.  Wen- 
dell of  Scarsdale,  New  York,  to  Mr.  Rich- 
ard Henry  Mitchell,  son  of  Mrs.  Richard 
H.    Mitchell    of    New    York. 

Wickett-Dern.  Miss  Caroline  Elsa 
Wickett,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred- 
erick Andrew  Wickett  of  New  York,  to 
Mr.  James  George  Dern,  son  of  Mrs.  George 
Henry   Dern  of  Washington. 


WEDDINGS 

May,  3.  Miss  Jessie  Valle  Ewing,  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Ewing  of 
New  York,  to  Mr.  James  Butler,  Jr.,  son 
of  Mrs.  James  Butler  of  Bedford  Hills, 
New  York,   Mount  Kisco,   New  York. 

May  17.  Miss  Genevieve  Travers,  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  E.  Travers  of 
New  York,  to  Dr.  Samuel  Barlow  Moore, 
Jr.,  of  New  York. 

May  23.  Miss  Ethel  Hoyt  Wendell, 
daughter  of  Mrs.  George  K.  Wendell  of 
Scarsdale,  New  York,  to  Mr.  Richard  Henry 
Mitchell,  son  of  Mrs.  Richard  H.  Mitchell 
of   New   York. 


Harris),     a    daughter;     New     York,     March 
nineteenth. 


and     Mrs.     William     Scott 
a   son;    New    York,    March 


Betrothed.  Miss  Clarissa  A.  Bowman, 
daughter  of  the  late  John  Mc  E.  Bowman, 
to  Richard  M.  Nelson  Jr.  Her  mother  is 
Mrs.  H.  Birchard  Taylor.  Photo:  Marie 
Reinhardt. 


BIRTHS 

Barber,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Courtenay,  Jr. 
(Ann  M.  Watson),  a  son,  Courtenay  Barber, 
3rd;   Chicago,   February   twenty-seventh. 

Bettes,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Harrison 
(Emily  Walsh),  a  son,  Richard  Harrison 
Bettes,   Jr.;   New   York,  April  third. 

Childs,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alton  (Mary  Hege- 
ler  Cole),  a  son,  David  Magie  Childs; 
Princeton,   New   Jersey,   April  first. 

Clark,   Mr.  and  Mrs.   Leonard  B.    (Janet 


Cluett,  Mr. 
(Eustis  Lowry), 
thirty-first. 

Coxe,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  M.  (Dorothv 
Makepeace),  a  son,  Peter  Makepeace  Coxe; 
Englewood,    New    Jersey,    March    eighth. 

Davis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  (Marie  L. 
Arnold),  a  son,  James  Edward  Davis;  New 
York,    March   twenty-fourth. 

Eckerson,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Breck 
(Lucina  Ball),  a  daughter,  Judith  Eckerson; 
New  York,    March   twenty-sixth. 

Fletcher,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herman  West- 
inghouse  (Gay  Kurrus),  a  son,  Herman 
Westinghouse  Fletcher,  Jr.;  New  York, 
March  twenty-fourth. 

Gardner,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  (Clare 
Cook),  a  son;  New  York,  March  twenty- 
seventh. 


Nichols,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  (Barbara 
Webb),  a  son,  Webb  Nichols;  Baltimore, 
March   first. 

O'Brien,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  B.  (Eloise 
Boles),  a  son,  Edgar  Huey  O'Brien;  Sum- 
mit,   New   Jersey,    March    fourth. 

Olmsted,    Mr.    and  Mrs.    Harry    Carliss 

(Marjone     Mandell),  a     daughter,     Susan 

Elliot   Olmsted;    York,  Pennsylvania,    March 
third. 

Phelps,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  W. 
(Rosalie  Greenleaf  Bailey),  a  daughter. 
Lucinda  Bradford  Phelps;  New  York,  April 
first. 

Rosenthal,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morton  (Rosa- 
lind Greene),  a  daughter,  Jane  Carta  Rosen- 
thal;  New   York,   March  ninth. 

Shafer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  ludson  B.  (Helen 
Seymour  Gales),  a  son,  Michael  Gales 
Shafer;   New  York,   March   twelith. 


All  set  for  garden  work.  John  C.  Wister 
of  Philadelphia,  the  distinguished  iris  and 
narcissus  expert  and  the  author  of  the  re- 
cent book,  "Four  Seasons  in  Your  Garden." 


Ashore  in  Bermuda.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Roosevelt  were  off  the  Grace  liner  Santa 
Paula  for  the  day  when  on  a  cruise  to 
ports  to  southward.    Photo:  Walt  Seifert. 


Grumbach,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  J. 
(Helen  Leidesdorf),  a  son,  George  J.  Grum- 
bach,  Jr.;   New   York,   March   third. 

Hall,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Allen  (Bar- 
bara Corlies),  a  son,  Allen  Robinson  Hall; 
New  York,   March  seventeenth. 

Hencken,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Gray 
(Charlotte  Phillipson),  a  son,  Brainerd  Gray 
Hencken;  Plainfield,  New  Jersey,  March 
tenth. 

Leonard,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  M.  (Ida 
Hoffman),  a  son,  Frank  M.  Leonard,  Jr.; 
Miami  Beach,   March   twelfth. 

McClintock,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey 
Childs,  Jr.  (Beatrice  Winthrop  Kellogg),  a 
son;   New  York.   March  twenty-third. 


In  Washington.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Randall  H. 
Hagner.  The  bride  was  Miss  Louise  Still- 
well,  daughter  of  Madame  de  Espil.  the 
Argentine  Ambassador's  wife.  Wide  World. 


Smith,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  T.,  Jr. 
(Susanne  Delapierre),  a  son  William  T. 
Smith,  3rd;  South  Orange,  New  Jersey, 
March  seventeenth. 

Stone,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Waldron  (Eliza- 
beth Hubbell),  a  daughter;  Nassau,  Long 
Island,   March  sixteenth. 

Tilney,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  W.  (Olive 
Gawtry),  a  son;  New  York,  March  thirty- 
first. 

Van  Bomel,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  F. 
(Marie-Louise  Fox),  a  son;  White  Plains, 
New   York,    February    twenty-eighth. 

Weber,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  E.  F. 
(Shirley  Spelman),  a  son,  Carey  Spelman 
Weber;   New  York,   March  third. 


Mrs.  Harold  W.  Brooks  in  her  Tower 
apartment  at  The  Waldorf-Astoria  when 
she  and  Mr.  Brooks  were  there  from 
Newport  on  their  way  to  Palm  Beach  and 
Nassau.    Bahamas. 


Wright,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  P.,  Jr. 
(Eula  Lee  McKnight),  a  son,  William  P. 
Wright,  3rd;  Wellesley,  Massachusetts, 
March   fourteenth. 

Wrightsman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  F. 
(Evelyn  Brady),  a  son,  William  Edward 
Wrightsman;     Yonkers,    New    York,    March 

ninth. 


To  wed  in  autumn.  Miss  Virginia  A. 
Ballard,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger 
K.  Ballard  of  Winnetka,  and  fiancee  of 
Walter   L.   Cherry   Jr.   Photo:    Paul   Stone. 


"Mr.  and  Mrs.  North",  at  the  Belasco.  This  couple, 
played  by  Albert  Hackett  and  Peggy  Conklin,  appear 
to  be  having  one  of  those  differences.  Owen  Davis's 
play  is,  of  course,  taken  from  the  Lockridge  stories. 
Photo:  Fred  Fehl. 


"The  Doctor's  Dilemma ",  at  the  Shubert.  The  physician,  Sir  Colenso 
Ridgeon,  and  one  horn  of  his  dilemma,  /enni/er  Dubedaf.  Raymond 
Massey  and  Katharine  Cornell  in  the  first  act  of  George  Bernard 
Shaw's  play,  which  has  been  revived  with  marked  success.  Photo: 
Vandamm   Studio. 


"Claudia",  at  the  Booth.  Dorothy  McGuire  and 
Frances  Starr,  who  has  returned  to  the  stage  after 
a  long  absence,  in  Rose  Franken's  new  play. 
"Claudia"  is  one  of  the  dramatic  hits  of  the  season. 
Photo:  Lucas  Studio. 
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(cj   Bachrach 
Mrs.    Edward    Seward    Stevens,    who    was    Miss    Josephine 
L.  Haskell,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Ernest  Haskell  of  New  York. 


(c)    Bachrach 

Mrs.  Henry  B.  Sawyer  Jr.,  the  former  Miss  Georgia  Cook 
Williams,  niece  of  Mrs.  Carlo  M.  de  Heredia  of  New  York.    • 

(c)  Bachrach 


Photo:  Panl  Stone 


On  Their  Day  Of  Days 


Photo:  Times  Wide  World 
Mrs.  Gilfillan  Avery,  the  former  Miss  Anne  Meding,  daughter 
of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Bramman  Meding  of  New  York. 


Mrs.  Ord  Preston  Jr.,  the  former  Miss  Marjorie  Hope  Ellis, 
daughter  of  Mrs.  George  W.  Ellis,  of  Springfield. 


GENERAL         MOTORS 


VALUE 


....AMERICA'S  MOST  IMITATED  MOTOR  COR 


Daringly  different  in  length  and  design, 
the  seven-foot  front  fender  is,  deservedly, 
one  of  the  most  admired  new  style  notes 
introduced    on     the    new     Sixty    Special. 


You'll  find  it  worthwhile  to  study  carefully  the  illustrations  on 
this  page,  even  if  you  have  no  present  intention  of  buying  a  Sixty 
Special.  For,  pictured  here,  is  the  motor  car  of  the  future. 

Here  is  the  styling  that  others  will  copy  many  months  from  now. 
Here  are  the  comfort,  handling  ease  and  luxury  that  will  serve  as 
models  for  the  industry  for  years  to  come.  You  can  count  on  that 
— because  each  Sixty  Special  has  been  America's  most  advanced 
and  most  imitated  motor  car  since  the  first  appeared,  four  years 
ago,  and  changed  the  course  of  motor  car  design. 

This  year,  however,  you  can  get  its  smart  distinction  nowhere  else. 
The  still  unrivalled  leadership  of  Cadillac  and  Fleetwood  in  styling 
and  performance  is  amply  evident  in  such  striking  departures  as 
the  streamlined  sweep  of  the  ultra-long  front  fender  .  .  .  the  adroit 
fusion  of  fine  leather  and  rich  fabrics  in  the  wide  interior  .  .  .  and 
the  matchless  combination  of  Cadillac-engineered  Hydra-Matic 
Drive — now  optional  on  all  Cadillacs — with  the  most  powerful 
Cadillac  V-8  engine  ever  built. 

But  words  and  pictures  can't  tell  the  story.  This  car,  above  all 
others,  must  be  seen  and  driven  to  be  appreciated.  Why  not  do  it — 
why  not  visit  your  Cadillac  dealer  and  view  tomorrow's  motor  car? 


CFLEETWOOD 


Four  years  ago,  the  Sixty  Special  introduced 
the  u ide-vision  windows,  low  horizontal 
lines,  and  broad  seats  so  much  copied  today. 
Here  is  the  next  step  in  motor  car  design 
— the  new  ultra-streamiined  Sixty  Special. 


THE 


Here  are  a  jeiv  dealers  who  will 
gladly  demonstrate 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

W.  &  J.  Sloane 

Wm.  Knabe  &  Co. 

The  Manor  House 

PHILADELPHIA 
Eugene  G.  Wile 

BOSTON 

Chickering  &  Sons 

CLEVELAND 

Atlas  Radio  Co. 

Higbee  Co. 

DETROIT 
J.  L.  Hudson  Co. 

CHICAGO 

Marshall  Field  &  Co. 
Knapp  &  Tubbs,  Inc. 

LOS  ANGELES 
Barker  Bros. 

PORTLAND 
Meier  &  Frank  Co.,  Inc. 

ST.  LOUIS 

Scruggs-Vandervoort 
■ — Barney,  Inc. 

BRIDGEPORT 
Whiting  Radio  Co. 

WILMINGTON 
Wilmington  Electrical  Co. 

PITTSBURGH 
Jos.  Home  Co. 

HARRISBURG 
Troup  Bros. 

SCHENECTADY 
H.  S.  Barney  Co. 


SHERATON 
Ulllt     INSTRUMENT 

By 

GENERAL®  ELECTRIC 


Furniture  by  Baker 
of  Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan. 

Musaphonic  instru- 
ments are  available 
in  mahogany,  French 
Walnut,  Champagne 
and  Custom  Fin- 
ishes. 

Retailing  from  $50 
up. 


The  SHERATON:  Completely  equipped  for  all  frequency  modulation  broadcasts. 

YOURS  .  .  Music  to  Suit  Every  Mood  or  Social  Occasion 

RECAPTURING  the  very  spirit  of  great  composers  and  conductors  with  unexcelled  breath- 
taking realism  is  the  pleasure  of  Musaphonic  owners. 

SUPERIOR  craftsmanship  and  knowledge  of  fine  woods  has  provided  for  The  Sheraton  an  au- 
thentic cabinet  as  distinguished  as  the  performance  of  the  instrument  itself  —  one  that  you  will 
cherish  through  the  years. 

For  Additional  Dealer  Names  or  Other  Information  Write 

GENERAL  f|  ELECTRIC 

Radio  and  Television  Department 
BRIDGEPORT,  CONNECTICUT 
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May  Nights  in  Town 


Macdonald  Carey  and  Miss  Elizabeth 
Heckscher,  here  at  El  Morocco,  will  be 
married  on  the  fourth  of  May.  Mr.  Carey, 
who  is  appearing  in  "Lady  in  the  Dark," 
will  go  to  Hollywood  for  the  filming  of  it. 

THERE  could  be  no  better  tribute 
to  the  popularity  of  Hildegarde 
than  the  circumstance  that  her  pres- 
ent engagement  in  the  Cafe  Lounge 
of  the  Savoy-Plaza  is  her  tenth  in  the 
relatively  brief  period  of  two  and  one 
half  years.  Her  longest  one,  too;  she 
is  there  for  a  three  months'  stay,  end- 
ing the  middle  of  June.  And  as  wel- 
come as  the  daffodil  come  springtime. 
Hildegarde,  through  her  Paris  train- 
ing, has  the  true  art  of  the  diseuse — 
that  indefinable  something  which 
makes  the  old  sound  new  and  the 
unimportant  take  on  a  measure  of 
importance.  Half  singing  and  half 
talking — in  French,  English  or  fifty- 
fifty — she  has  a  way  with  her  that 
is  made  up  of  personal  magnetism  to 
no  inconsiderable  extent.  Because 
she  is  herself,  she  is  distinctly  dif- 
ferent. 

Sherman  Billingsley,  if  anyone, 
knows  what  is  what  in  the  rhumba, 
conga  and  tango  line.  So  if  he  says 
he  thinks  that  American  musicians 
can  do  rhumbas,  congas  and  tangos 
as  well  as  players  from  Cuba  and 
South  America  he  is  not  talking 
through  his  hat.  He  is  speaking  from 
experience.  All  of  which  is  prelimin- 
ary to  saying  that  the  Ray  Benson 
Society  Orchestra,  coming  in  to  the 
Stork  Club  with  March,  is  concen- 
trating its  skill  on  these  exotic  dances 
as  well  as  the  waltz  and  the  fox  trot 
— alternating  with  the  Sonny  Kendis 
American  orchestra  for  the  dinner 
and  supper  time  delectation  of  the 
assembled  dancers — so  many  of  whom 
are  celebrities. 

There  is  no  more  pleasant  place  in 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tevis  Huhn,  at  the  success- 
ful Party  for  Plymouth  given  recently  at 
the  Coq  Rouge  under  the  auspices  of 
Bundles  for  Britain.    Photo:  Murray  Lewis. 


Photos:  Chic  Farmer 
Obviously  at  El  Morocco  also,  where  to 
the  delight  of  all  the  frequenters  the 
zebra  stripes  are  back  again  this  season. 
Miss  Alice  Fleitmann,  daughter  of  Mrs. 
Robert    Stafford,    and    Raymond    Higgins. 

town  for  passing  the  cocktail  hour 
than  the  colorful  Persian  Room  of 
The  Plaza.  This  on  Saturday  and 
Sunday  afternoons  and  the  occasional 
holidays.  Lately  there  has  been  the 
Dick  Gasparre  orchestra  on  Satur- 
days; also  Mary  Raye  and  Naldi,  the 
dancers — with  Chiquita's  rhumba 
band  playing  and  Jane  Winton  sing- 
ing on   Sunday  afternoons. 

Apparently  no  one  wanted  El 
Morocco  to  change  its  stripes.  In 
any  event,  now  that  they  are  back 
there  is  probably  no  frequenter  this 
season  through  who  has  not  rejoiced 
to  see  the  distinctive  resort  itself 
again.  Even  familiarity  does  not 
make  any  less  vivid  the  extraordin- 
arily effective  combination  of  the 
zebra-striped  upholstery  and  the 
white  of  those  cellophane  palms  and 
cacti  against  the  vivid  blue  of  the 
sky.  There  is  really  a  sense  of  North 
Africa.  A  pleasant  contrast  is  af- 
forded by  the  Backgammon  Room — 
where  the  red  and  white  of  the  walls 
is  repeated  in  the  valance  of  the 
great  bow  window  of  glass  blocks. 

The  long  bas  relief  back  of  the  bar 
on  the  terrace  of  Copacabana  is  un- 
usual enough  to  be  looked  upon  as 
one  of  the  evening  sights  of  town. 
With  the  Sugar  loaf  looming  at  the 
left,  you  do  not  have  to  use  much 
imagination  to  see  yourself  looking 
at  the  long  stretch  of  Copacabana 
down  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  all  lighted 
up.  Especially  when  you  are  looking 
over  from  a  table  under  one  of  the 
three  white  palms  that  rise  from  the 
main  floor  and  contrast  so  well  with 
(Continued  on  page  68) 
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Also  at  the  Coq  Rouge:  Mrs.  Cerald  Cave, 
chairman  of  the  Parry  for  Plymouth  com- 
mittee, and  Mrs.  Wales  Latham,  head  of 
Bundles  for  Britain.    Photo:  Murray  Lewis. 


Le  Restaurant  Par  Excellence 
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FAMOUS      FOR 

CHICKEN      DIVAN 

and 

SPECIAL      SALAD 

HNF.ST    VINTAGE    WINES    ami    LIQUEURS 
17   EAST  4Slh   STREET       •       MU  2-9223 


George  Sterney 

and  his  orchestra 

Eleanor  French 

Featured   Songstress 

Cocktails  at  the  Skyline  Bar 
• 

COQ.  ROUGE 

Vp    65  East  56    ^ 
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With  bellying  canvas  on  a  broad  reach  in  the  exceptionally  fine  racing  waters  of  Long 
Island  Sound.    Rudolph  Schaeffer's  Edlu,  a  staunch  fifty-five-footer. 


Photo:   Morns  Rosenfel 


By  Albert  C.  Hicks 
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T  is  a  summer  day.  A  strong  breeze  blows  across  Long  Island  Sound.  Scores  of  creamy  white 
sails  against  the  blue  water  and  the  foaming  white-caps  are  maneuvering  along  an  imaginary 
line.  Down  a  ways  a  sailing  craft,  like  an  unmanageable  horse,  has  whirled  into  a  large,  boatless 
expanse  of  water.  A  deep  voice,  seemingly  coming  out  of  nowhere,  is  raised  above  the  sound  of 
purring  motor  boats.  "Star  1890— Star  1890,  bear  off.  Star  1890,  please  keep  out  of  restricted 
area— bear  off." 

Though  there  are  Comets  coming,  this  is  no  mysterious  voice  of  an  astronomer  begging  his  pet 
star  to  avoid  an  onrush  of  falling  comets.  It  is  the  voice  of  a  race  official  booming  through  a 
public  address  system  on  the  committee  boat.  Comets  are  racing  and  the  Star  is  of  another  class. 

Soon  the  starter's  gun  will  send  the  Comets  on  their  way  round  the  course.  And  throughout 
the  summer,  all  over  the  world— wherever  racing  is  feasible— one-design  craft  will  be  competing  in 
regattas.  It  is  a  form  of  racing  singularly  interesting,  because  no  one  can  lose.  Even  the  skipper 
bringing  his  Star,  or  Comet,  or  Lightning  in  last  has,  in  an  hour  or  so  time,  won  a  lifetime  of 
thrills. 

One-design  class  racing  was  started  in  1910,  and  the  Star  class  was  organized  nationally  five 
years  later.  At  that  time  the  owners  were  "rocking  chair"  racers  who  brought  sailing  boats,  hired 
professionals  to  sail  the  craft  and  then  sat  on  a  yacht  club  veranda— a  mint  julep  in  one  hand,  a 
timepiece  in  the  other— and  watched  and  prayed  for  victory.  Racing  boats  were  then  mostly  of 
the  schooner  type,  and  there  were  no  national  or  international  specifications  or  racing  rules. 

In  1922  Star  Class  fleets  started  organizing  throughout  the  world.  Today  there  are  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  such  fleets,  and  in  spite  of  the  war  ten  new  Spanish  fleets  are  expected  to  join  the 
association  in  1941.  It  requires  three  boats  to  make  a  fleet.  Of  the  Star  Class,  the  Western  Long 
Island  Sound  Fleet,  falling  but  a  few  boats  short  of  an  even  hundred,  is  the  largest. 

From  the  heterogeneous  mixing  of  racing  craft  before  1911  to  the  streamlined  planning  of 
today,  great  strides  have  been  made,  both  in  equitable  regulations  and  craft  design.  Because  so 
many  yachtsmen  who  formerly  confined  their  sailing  activities  to  the  cabins  of  luxurious  crew- 
manned  boats  have  taken  to  racing  one-design  sailing  craft,  it  has  been  the  aim  of  designers  to 
make  racing  as  comfortable  and  refined  as  it  is  thrilling.   This  year  the  de  luxe  Star  is  equipped 


Stars  of  summer  waters.     This  type  of  small  sailer  has  become   so    popular   since   one-design   racing   started   in    1910 
that  there  are  one  hundred  and  thirty  Star  Class  fleets  the  world  over,  the  largest  the  Western  Long  Island  Sound  one. 
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This  Parkman  1940  Star,  Aries  II,  won  the 
Jersey   Coast   Challenge   and   other   trophies. 


A  brisk  competition  of  Stars  for  the  world's 
championship    of    last    year    at    San    Diego. 


Photo:   W.   B.  Sa 


Photo:    Morris    Rosenfeld. 
The  Snipe  type,  although  only  ten  years  old, 
is    represented    by    forty-two    hundred    boats. 
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with  an  automatic  waterproof  cigarette 
dispenser  and  lighter,  no  small  addition 
to  a  racing  boat  in  a  gale. 

Not  only  comfort,  but  safety  has  been 
a  foremost  consideration  of  designers. 
The  Star  has  long  been  equipped  with 
a  nine  hundred-pound  cast  iron  keel, 
making  it  virtually  impossible  for  the 
boat  to  turn  over  without  running 
aground. 

The  Star  Class  annually  schedules  a 
large  number  of  international  regattas, 
the  most  important  of  which  is  the 
World  Championship  Series.  The  cham- 
pions of  each  fleet  meet  in  this  event, 
held  some  time  between  the  middle  of 
August  and  the  middle  of  September, 
depending  upon  weather  conditions 
around  the  waters  in  which  it  is  to  be 
held.  The  scene  of  this  is  determined 
by  the  winner  of  the  previous  year's 
event;  in  the  home  waters  of  his  fleet. 
This  year's  event  will  be  held  in  Los 
Angeles  waters,  a  Star  boat  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Harbor  fleet  being  the  1940 
World  Champion.  The  midwinter  racing 
event  is  held  in  Cuba;  the  spring  cham- 
pionship series  alternates  between  Nas- 
sau and  New  Orleans.  All  the  racing 
classes  have  their  annual  championship 
series,  and  their  district  and  inter-fleet 
racing  regattas. 

Of  the  one-design  racing  craft,  the 
Star  is  one  of  the  largest,  as  well  as  beins; 
the  dean,  of  this  type  of  racing  craft. 
The  Snipe— the  first  one-design  boat  to 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Star— was 
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designed  and  built  in  1931  by  W.  F. 
Crosby,  editor  of  The  Rudder.  Fifteen 
and  a  half  feet  in  length,  it  has  grown 
so  in  favor  that  there  are  now  forty-two 
hundred  registered  boats.  The  cost,  in- 
cluding the  sail,  is  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  dollars.  The  Comet,  Lightning 
and  Penguin  all  followed  soon  after  the 
Snipe,  and  their  fleets  are  organized  on 
both  coasts  of  the  North  American  con- 
tinent. The  Lightning,  most  recent  of 
the  one-design  racing  craft,  is  next  in 
size  to  the  Star. 

This  year  of  grace  marks  the  close  of 
the  second  decade  of  organized  "small 
one-design"  boat  racing.  Stars  led  the 
way  and  Snipes,  Lightnings,  Penguins 
and  Comets  followed.  And  a  new  inter- 
national sport  for  the  public  is  now 
firmly  established. 

The  Star  is  a  great  deal  more  than  a 
class— as  are  the  Comet,  Penguin  and 
so  on.  These  are  institutions,  national 
and  international  fraternities  of  small 
boat  skippers.  An  owner-skipper  of  a 
Star,  a  member  of  a  fleet  in  the  United 
States,  is  brother-skipper  to  members  of 
Star  fleets  at  the  far  end  of  the  globe. 
He  is  a  brother  Elk,  or  a  brother  Mason, 
with  a  number  on  his  sail  for  a  hand- 
clasp. If  he  is  traveling  without  his  boat 
he  has  his  registration  membership  card. 
If  he  is  traveling  with  his  boat  it  is  to 
race,  in  the  far  waters  of  nations  across 
the  seas.  Like  great  art,  this  great  sport 
knows  no  boundary  lines,  no  differentia- 
tion of  races  and  nationalities. 


Photo:   Morris   Rosenfeld. 
The    Sea    Gull    is    another    one-designer    in 
world     fraternities     of    small-boat     skippers. 
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The  old  barn  still  stands,  "four-square  and  unafraid"  ;  all  it  needed 
was  architectural  redemption.    But  the  chicken  house  had  to  go. 


Old  Farmhouse 
Redeems  Itself 


By  Sterling  Patterson 


T  some  propitious  moment  in  1811— according  to  the 
corner-stone  in  a  certain  farmhouse  tucked  into  the  Western 
Run  Valley— one  Amos  Ogden,  pushing  to  southward  from 
Pennsylvania,  set  up  his  household  gods  on  Maryland 
soil.  One  hundred  and  twenty-two  years  later,  title  to  the 
property  passed  to  young  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Randall  Compton 
of  Baltimore. 

It  took  moral  courage  to  acquire,  for  year-round  resi- 
dence, a  dilapidated  stone  dwelling,  eighteen  miles  from 
Mr.  Compton's  law  offices— the  same  type  of  fortitude, 
perhaps,  that  in  the  first  place  had  motivated  Amos  Ogden. 
It  required  faith  in  the  future,  too,  to  convert  to  cash 
"everything  that  wasn't  nailed  down"  in  order  to  contract 
to  pay  five  thousand  dollars  for  a  house  with  not  a  single 
unbroken  window  pane,  a  teetering  barn,  a  clogged  and 
fitful  spring,  and  eighty  acres  of  beautiful  but  unpro- 
ductive land. 

Still,  Mrs.  Compton  knew  what  she  wanted.  In  the  past, 
the  couple  had  lived  in  metropolitan  districts.  They'd 
rubbed  elbows  with  crowds.  They'd  jammed  their  posses- 
sions into  small  apartments.  So  in  a  home  of  her  own  Mrs. 
Compton  desired,  above  all  things,  space:  scope  for  her 
individual  preferences  in  furnishings,  opportunity  for  her 
garden,  a  sense  of  distance  through  vistas  of  kneeling  hills— 
of  such  materials  did  she  propose  to  fabricate  contentment. 
And  in  the  challenging  old  farmhouse  and  its  untidy  fields 
she  found  them.  Here  were  floors  of  wide,  pine  boards 
groaning  under  red  paint  and  yearning  for  scraper  and 
wax  to  bring  out  their  mellow  charm.  Here  were  distinctive 
mantelpieces,  unusual  moldings  and  rare  latches  awaiting 
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I  From  this  "challenging  old  farm- 
house and  its  untidy  fields"  Mrs. 
Compton  proposed  to  "fabricate  con- 
tentment" and  succeeded  in  doing  it. 


I  Faith  in  the  future  has  made  this  of 
the  house  Amos  Ogden  built  for 
himself  in  a  countryside  of  Maryland 
one   hundred    and    thirty    years    ago 
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appreciation;  and,  outside,  neglected 
earth  begged  for  green  and  understand- 
ing figures. 

Five  years  ago  an  overworked  farmer 
and  his  harassed  wife,  to  wring  from  un- 
willing ground  a  bare  subsistence  for 
themselves  and  their  seven  children, 
slaved  from  sun-up  to  sun-down.  Shut- 
ters hung  crazily  from  broken  hinges; 
steps  had  disintegrated;  porches  col- 
lapsed in  tumbled  ruins.  From  the  dirt 
floor  of  the  cellar  to  the  leaky,  corru- 
gated iron  roof,  filth  and  disorder  pre- 
vailed. Chickens  nested  in  the  upstairs 
bedrooms;  and  throughout  the  house- 
save  for  the  locked  parlor,  dismal  in 
molding  draperies,  harmonium  and  kero- 
sene lamp  mounted  upon  green  be- 
fringed table— pigs  roamed  at  will. 

"We  have  no  photographs  taken  at 
that  precise  point,"  explains  Mrs.  Comp- 
ton  dryly.  "We'd  sold  our  camera  to 
help  make  the  down  payment." 

And  the  place,  sardonically  dubbed 
"Fallen  Arches"  by  the  Comptons  when 
they  took  it  over,  under  their  enterpris- 
ing management  earned  for  itself  a  more 
dignified  name,  "The  Hills." 

The  barn  now  stands  four-square  and 
unafraid.  A  shallow  well  pump,  elec- 
trically driven,  forces  water  from  the 
renovated  spring-house  to  the  pressure 
tank  and  thence  to  kitchen  and  bath. 
Upon  the  recently  laid  concrete  cellar 
floor  rest  up-to-date  laundry  labor-savers, 
an  oil-burning  air-conditioner  and  Mr. 
Compton's  lathe  and  workbench.  A  new 
slate  roof  replaces  the  corrugated  iron 
makeshift  and  modern  wiring  supplants 
flickering  wicks.  Neat  steps  and  porches 
are  restored.  Orderly  shutters  shine  with 
paint  and  glass  glistens  in  all  the  small- 
paned  windows.  Altogether,  the  little 
stone  house  has  been  so  disciplined  and 
set  to  rights,  so  scrubbed  and  polished, 
so  swept  and  garnished  that  it's  likely 
not  even  the  ghost  of  old  Amos  Ogden 
himself  would  recognize  it. 

Now,  of  course,  this  tonic  metamor- 
phosis hasn't  been  accomplished  over- 
night. Revision  is  still  going  on.  Under 
forward-looking  ownership,  it  will  al- 
ways go  on;  for  house  and  garden  view- 
point all  march  in  step  with  changing 
time. 

Landscaping  started  from  scratch.  Ex- 
clusive  of  a   few  peonies   hidden   in   a 


The  pleasant  little  flower  gar- 
den   looks    far    out    on    the 
peaceful  hills  from  which  the 
place  derives  its  name. 
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corner  of  the  vegetable  patch,  the  site 
was  as  devoid  of  flower  or  shrub  as  a 
city  parking  lot.  Even  trees  adjacent  to 
the  homestead  long  ago  had  been  felled 
in  deference  to  an  agrarian  conviction 
that  shade  makes  everything  damp. 

On  the  other  hand,  building  modifi- 
cations were  by  way  of  being  more  pro- 
phylactic than  structural.  One  or  two 
beams  were  replaced,  to  be  sure.  Inside 
cellar  steps  were  added.  A  chimney  was 
rebuilt  to  insure  furnace  draught.  Six 
attic  dormers  were  introduced  to  give 
light  and  air  to  the  top  floor  and  Mr. 
Compton  insulated  that  area  with  a 
view  to  ultimate  construction  of  two 
rooms  and  a  bath.  But,  for  the  most 
part,  soap  and  water,  fumigation  and 
paint,  authentic  wallpapers  and  me- 
chanical appliances  converted  the  sturdy 
old  derelict  into  a  noteworthy  and  com- 
fortable home. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Compton  were  their  own 
architects  and  contractors.  Their  great- 
est asset,  they  think,  reposed  in  the  per- 
son of  Isaac  Shaffer,  a  neighbor.  By  trade 
a  barn-builder,  he  is  by  instinct  an  artist- 
craftsman.  He  it  was  who,  fashioning 
special  cutting  tools,  matched  a  small 
section  of  the  original  chair  rail;  who 
scaled  down  and  copied  graceful  butter- 
fly shelves  for  built-in  bookcases;  who 
hung,  in  place  of  a  Victorian  eyesore,  a 
forty-eight  inch  paneled  door  admitting 
one  to  the  dining-room. 

The  rehabilitated  Compton  house  now 


includes  a  modernized  cellar,  fortunately 
with  plenty  of  headroom;  on  the  ground 
floor  an  up-to-the-minute  kitchen,  a  din- 
ing-room with  a  notable  wallpaper,  a 
rather  large  hall  and  living-room  and, 
on  the  second  floor,  two  bedrooms,  a 
dressing  room  and  a  bathroom. 

Everything  ties  into  the  garden.  It 
can  be  seen  from  the  windows  of  both 
living-room  and  dining-room  and  is  en- 
tered by  way  of  the  dining-porch.  This, 
too,  is  the  starting-point  of  its  long  axis, 
which  terminates  with  a  tree-framed 
vision  of  the  lovely  rolling  countryside. 
The  cross  axis,  a  grass  patch  just  above 
the  lower  oval  garden,  leads  in  one  di- 
rection to  a  framing  border  of  peonies, 
iris  and  flowering  shrubs;  in  the  other, 
past  lilac  groups  to  a  sloping  rock  gar- 
den. Descending  by  stone  steps  through 
this  naturalistic  spot,  the  path  loses  itself 
in  a  picnic  ground  on  the  banks  of  a 
dancing   brook. 

While  Mrs.  Compton  is  active  in  her 
garden  club,  both  she  and  her  husband 
are  genuine,  down-to-the-grass-roots  gar- 
deners. They  do  virtually  all  the  work 
themselves.  The  main  garden  is  not 
large.  Its  length  just  equals  the  longest 
dimension  of  the  house.  Still,  with  rock 
garden,  shrubbery  borders,  flower  gar- 
den, foundation  planning  and  lawn  to 
make,  maintain  and  improve,  it's  evident 
the  Compton  garden  is  designed  not 
merely  for  a  long  view,  but,  as  the  own- 
ers put  it.  aptly,  for  a  long  haul  as  well. 
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It  has  been  said  that  the  Kentucky  Derby  is 
it  is  an  American  institution,  which  accounts 
running  of  it,  the  third  of  May,  will  be  the 
part  in  "the  drama  of  Churchill  Downs"  of 


©  Caufield  &  Shook, 

'not  merely  a  horse  race,"  that  it  is  "an  event  in  the  lifetime  of  North  America."  Certainly 

for  this  record  throng  of  ninety-five  thousand  onlookers  at  Churchill  Downs,  Louisville.  The 

sixty-seventh  in  an  unbroken  series.  Colonel  Matt  J.  Winn,  who  has  been  playing  the  chief 

late,  hopes  that  the  attendance  at  the  course  will  hit  the  hundred-thousand  mark  this  year. 


Kentucky's 
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By  Dorothy  Miles 


A  HE  Derby  will  live  as  long  as  there  are  horses  to  run 
in  the  Blue-Grass  country.  A  truly  democratic  gathering, 
like  the  races  of  pioneer  days,  it  attracts  rich  and  poor, 
young  and  old.  Millionaires  rub  shoulders  with  newsboys. 
Those  in  the  best  places  near  the  rail  shout  back  the  news 
to  those  less  lucky.  There  is  a  vitality  about  this  great  ani- 
mal fixture  that  makes  decline  or  decay  seem  impossible. 

The  Kentucky  Derby  is  the  oldest  single  racing  event  in 
point  of  continuity  in  the  country.  Other  races  may  be 
richer.  Other  races  may  be  faster.  But  for  the  rank  and 
file  of  horse-lovers,  the  Derby  is  outstanding.  It  is  estimated 
that  more  than  ninety  thousand  people  attended  the  1940 
event,  the  largest  crowd  ever  to  see  a  horse  race  in  America. 
As  for  the  true  Kentuckian,  he  checks  his  dates  by  the  Derby 
instead  of  by  the  calendar.  "That  was  the  year  Bubbling 
Over  won  the  Derby"  fixes  the  time  for  him  as  exactly  as 
an  almanac. 

First  run  in  May  1875,  the  Derby  has  been  run  every  year 
since  that  time  and  always  in  May.  But  long  before  the 
first  Derby,  Louisville  could  boast  of  important  race  meet- 
ings. You  read  an  account  of  one  held  a  hundred  years 
ago:  "Turfmen  and  other  distinguished  strangers  from 
neighboring  states  were  mustered  in  great  force;  while  the 
Kentuckians  themselves  turned  out  in  such  numbers  that 
the  hotels  and  lodging  houses  literally  overflowed."  That 
was  in  1839  when  the  great  race  between  Wagner  and  Grey 
Eagle  was  fought  to  a  finish,  "before  an  assemblage  compris- 
ing not  only  several  distinguished  senators  and  nearly  the 
entire  Kentucky  delegation  in  Congress,  but  the  elite  of 
beauty  and  fashion.    Mr.  Clay  was  there  ..." 

There  were  fifteen  starters  in  the  field,  a  number  not  ex- 
ceeded for  forty  years.  At  that  time,  the  narrowness  of  the 
track  at  the  starting  point  made  it  necessary  to  send  the  field 
away  from  the  post  in  two  divisions.  Only  four  times  have 
there  been  more  than  twenty  horses  in  the  race.  Three 
times  only  three  have  run. 

The  Kentucky  Derby  is  rooted  in  the  soil  of  the  Blue-Grass, 
that  curious  phosphate  of  lime  which  makes  Kentucky  thor- 


©  Caufield  &  Shook,  Inc. 
Oldest  living,  and  best  loved,  of  Kentucky  Derby  winners. 
The  highly  intelligent  Exterminator,  owned  by  W.  S.  Kilmer 
and  ridden  by  W.  Knapp,  was  the  victor  in  the  1918  event. 


oughbreds  what  they  are  because  they  eat  the  grasses  and 
grains  and  drink  the  waters  of  that  enchanted  region.  But 
the  fame  and  glamor  of  the  Derby  is  rooted  more  deeply 
than  that.  It  harks  back  to  a  distant  past,  when  Diomed 
led  a  field  of  nine  in  the  first  Derby  at  Epsom  Downs.  On 
that  day  in  1780,  Kentucky's  thoroughbred  supremacy  be- 
gan. For  Diomed  was  brought  to  America  and  sired  some 
of  the  most  famous  horses  of  the  Bluegrass  region. 

In  the  latter  days  of  that  same  century,  hardy  pioneers- 
toiling  over  the  hundreds  of  miles  of  mountains  between 
Virginia  and  Kentucky— brought  with  them  their  Anglo- 
Saxon  heritage,  a  love  of  fine  horses  and  a  consuming  inter- 
est in  racing.  Before  they  were  through  fighting  the  Indians, 
before  they  had  cleared  their  fields,  they  began  to  bring  in 
the  thoroughbreds.  The  first  law-making  body  in  Kentucky, 
the  Bonesboro  convention,  May  1795,  after  passing  various 
acts,  among  them  one  "to  prevent  profane  swearing  and 
Sabbath  breaking,"  records:  "On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Boone 
leave  is  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  improving  the  breed  of 
horses."    The  settlers  went  about  this  without  delay. 

Even  when  Kentucky  was  a  frontier  settlement  the  thor- 
oughbred industry  thrived  in  the  Bluegrass.  In  1806,  at  the 
sale  of  John  Breckinridge,  about  two  hundred  mares,  fillies 
and  colts  of  pure  blood  were  disposed  of  to  different  pur- 
chasers from  this  one  stable. 

The  thoroughbred  in  Kentucky  has  always  been  a  pam- 
pered animal.  Frontier  life  was  hard.  Men  and  women  had 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  bare  necessities  of  life.  But  they 
were  careful  of  the  diet  of  their  racers  and  the  horse's  coat 
no  doubt  received  more  careful  brushing  than  the  master's 
on  many  an  occasion.  In  a  little  volume  published  more 
than  a  hundred  years  ago,  called  "The  Western  Agricul- 
turist and  Practical  Farmer's  Guide",  there  is  a  chapter  de- 
voted to  the  breeding,  training  and  racing  of  thoroughbreds. 
It  suggests  that  on  the  morning  of  a  race  day,  the  horse 
must  have  "a  toast  or  two  of  white  bread  soaked  in  ale." 
After  he  has  eaten  "the  stable  is  to  be  kept  quiet,  that  he- 
may  be  disturbed  by  nothing  till  he  is  taken  out  to  run." 


After  the  race,  "the  horse  should  be  clothed  and  rode  home, 
and  as  soon  as  possible  the  yolks  of  three  eggs  in  a  pint  and 
a  half  of  sound  ale,  made  warm,  should  be  given  him.  His 
legs  should  be  bathed  in  a  mixture  of  vinegar  and  water." 

Racing  was  a  long  established  custom  in  Kentucky  long 
before  this  State  was  admitted  to  the  Union.  In  1790, 
about  twenty  years  after  Daniel  Boone  first  set  a  white 
man's  foot  on  that  wilderness  soil,  a  "race  path"  was  estab- 
lished at  Lexington,  to  run  half  a  mile  south  from  a  point 
now  near  the  center  of  the  town.  In  1793  the  town  trustees 
passed  an  ordinance  prohibiting  racing  on  the  streets  and 
sought  to  enforce  it  with  a  fine  of  tobacco.  This  exciting 
pastime  was  common  enough  before  that. 

In  Watts'  "Chronicles  of  a  Kentucky  Settlement"  there 
is  an  account  of  early  racing  customs  in  the  commonwealth 
which  shows  plainly  the  universal  appeal  of  the  sport  in 
frontier  days.  The  usual  thing  was  for  the  owners  of  two 
thoroughbreds  to  match  them  against  each  other  and  lay 
wagers.  These  handbills  were  printed  telling  the  place,  day 
and  hour,  amount  of  wagers  and  pedigree  of  the  horses. 
These  were  circulated  for  some  distance  and  many  days  be- 
fore the  race.  In  the  earliest  times  the  races  were  run  on 
a  portion  of  the  road  or  even  in  a  dry  creek  bed.  When  the 
great  day  arrived,  all  business  ventures  were  deserted.  The 
carpenter  left  his  bench,  the  blacksmith  his  forge.  The 
plow  was  abandoned  in  the  furrow  and  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  the  countryside  flocked  to  the  scene  of  the  race, 
where  they  lined  the  course— black  and  white,  master  and 
slave,  rich  and  poor,  cheering  on  their  favorite  and  laying 
wagers  to  the  last. 

Perhaps  the  most  famous  race  of  pioneer  days  was  one 
described  in  Collins'  "History  of  Kentucky".  About  the 
year  1795  a  young  Virginian  arrived  in  Nicholas  County, 
riding  an  excellent  horse.  He  was  very  proud  of  his  mount 
and  given  to  boasting  about  him.  Confident  he  could  dis- 
tance any  horse  in  the  backwoods  settlement,  he  "bantered" 
the  neighbors  for  a  race.  It  was  known  in  the  community 
that  two  of   the  best  racers   in   (Continued   on   page  54) 
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For  young  modems,  this  contemporary  bedroom  in  dignified  simplicity.     The  rich  satin 
spread   and   chair   covers   add   much    to    the   elegance   of   the   room.      Robsjohn-Gibbings. 


AT  HOME   FOR 


By  Anne  Means 


TWO 


A 


A  comfortable  and  home-like  living  room,  so  planned  as  to  do  double  duty  grace- 
fully  in   the   apartment   without   a   separate   dining   room.     W.    &   J.   Sloane. 


NEW  home  is  always  an  adventure,  but  the  first  right-after - 
the-honeymoon  new  home  is  probably  most  exciting  of  all.  A 
three-room  apartment  or  an  eight-room  house,  the  same  months  of 
planning  and  replanning  have  gone  into  it;  and  to  the  owners  at 
least  it  represents  near  perfection.  And  well  it  might,  for  young 
people  today  have  so  much  to  choose  from  and  have  their  ideas 
that  they  want  to  express.  Gone  are  the  days  when  the  bride's 
mother  had  most  of  the  say  about  what  went  into  the  new  home. 
Today's  bride  chooses  the  type  of  furniture  that  she  and  her  future 
husband  like  best  and  that  will  fit  their  scale  of  living,  works  out 
her  own  color  schemes  and  in  general  is  the  boss,  though  she  may 
come  to  mother  for  advice  about  quality  of  the  merchandise  she 
selects. 

She  also,  if  she  is  wise,  plans  her  home  with  the  future  in  mind. 
Most  young  people  start  out  on  a  fairly  modest  scale,  but  many  of 
them  are  justified  in  high  hopes  for  future  increased  prosperity. 
If  it  is  financially  possible,  any  young  couple  would  like  to  begin 
with  only  the  finest  in  every  department;  but  this  possibility  is  un- 
fortunately more  often  the  exception  than  the  rule.  Their  home 
may  very  likely  have  to  grow  along  with  them  over  the  years.  In 
this  case,  the  wisest  course  is  to  choose  a  few  really  outstanding 
pieces  that  you  are  certain  never  to  outgrow.  A  fine  desk  might  be 
one  or  a  useful  breakfront;  a  chest  of  drawers,  a  poster  bed  or  a 
graceful  drop-leaf  table.    Any  or  all  of       (Continued  on  page  68) 
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Originality   and    imagination   with   good   taste.    The   simple   eighteenth   century 
furniture    will    fit    future    surroundings    equally    well.      By    W.    &    J.    Sloane. 


-_ 
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A  well-planned  traditional  room  with  unusual  pearwood  beds  and  a  roomy  dress- 
ing  table,    feminine   enough    for    the   most   fastidious    bride.      Deering   Davis. 

The  chest  with  its  simple  inlay  and  sturdy  lines  is  copied  from  an  old  English 
tallboy  and  would  be  a  useful  addition  to  any  of  several  rooms.  Manor  House. 


flat  top  desk  is  convenient  in  rooms  of  limited 
•ze.    This  one  of  walnut  has  an  exquisite  grain 
and  leather  top.     From  Wood  &  Hogan. 


A  mahogany  breakfront  of  not  too  massive  pro- 
portions, with  room  for  a  fair-sized  library  and 
plenty  of  welcome  storage  space.  Wood  &  Hogan. 


This  lovely  compact  secretary  of  mahogany  is  a  re- 
production of  one  found  in  the  Governor's  Palace 
in  old  Williamsburg.     Kittinger  Company. 


i: 


An  effecf  of  a,riness  is  a 
broidered  voile 


•     ^'ark-FuIkerson,  A.I.D. 


Upper  left,  printed  satin  serge  of  cotton  and 
Du  Pont  rayon  has  an  interesting  texture  that 
sets  off  the  very  effective  Hepplewhite  stripe 
of     rose     and     green.       Waverly     Fabrics. 


For  the  bedroom  that  is  feminine  without 
being  fussy,  sheer  full  ninon  in  a  crisscross 
arrangement  trimmed  with  a  simple  beige 
and  brown  fringe.  C.  H.  Henders,  decorator. 


An  extremely  simple  cornice  is  .used  at  this 
window  to  concentrate  the  attention  on  the 
rich  beauty  and  unusual  texture  of  this  spe- 
cially designed  fabric  by  Scalamandre. 
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Upper    right,    an    exclusive    heavily    looi 
white    satin    with    handblocked   mimosa 
tern  in  gold  and  leaf  green.     The  valanc 
pearl  gray  satin.    Designed  by  Alban  Com 


Pinch-pleated  draperies  of  antique  diagi 
satin  in  which  Du  Pont  spun  rayon  o 
cotton  back  gives  a  two-tone  effect  to 
stripes.    Whitcombe,  McGeachin  &  Comp 


Recessed  dressing  table  window.     The  idi 

cal  chintz  is  used  to  cover  the  walls  an' 

a   window   facing  with  a   pleated   borde: 

taffeta.     Designed  by  James  Blauvelt 


A  Treat  For 
Your  Windows 


D. 


OES  warmer  weather  and  the  bright  sunshine  of  spring  suddenly  make  you 
rvvare  of  your  windows— aware  perhaps  that  they  definitely  need  some  attention 
n  the  way  of  a  new  dress?  New  curtains  or  draperies  may  give  your  rooms  that 
idded  something  that  you've  felt  was  missing  all  along,  but  couldn't  quite  put 
^our  finger  on. 

Perhaps  you  have  a  problem  window— often  really  the  most  fun  to  work  with. 
The  too  long  narrow  window  may  be  crying  for  draperies  with  a  bold  horizontal 
tripe  or  design,  extending  well  out  over  the  wall  on  either  side.  A  deep  valance 
ir  cornice  will  help  square  out  the  proportions,  too.  Or  build  up  the  shallow 
window  with  the  most  vertical  of  stripes  uninterrupted  by  valance  of  any  sort. 

ddly  proportioned  windows  can  be  turned  into  decorative  assets  with  a  little 
magination.  And  if  you  are  tired  of  the  formal  treatment  of  your  living  room, 
hy  not  go  airy  and  feminine  with  yards  and  yards  of  crisscrossed  ninon  in  cream 
r  a  pale  pastel. 

Hosts  of  new  materials  are  at  hand,  some  of  the  most  interesting  in  rayon  or 
rayon  and  cotton  in  a  fascinating  array  of  textures.  Some  have  unbelievable 
depth  and  look  like  anything  from  silk  to  wool.  Many  of  these  come  in  printed 
designs  as  well  as  plain,  creating  entirely  new  effects,  and  are  a  pleasant  change 
from  the  more  familiar  linens  and  chintzes.  In  color,  the  pastels  are  still  in 
Eavor,  though  cleaner  in  tone  than  in  recent  seasons  and  fewer  of  the  dusty  or 
grayed  notes.  Several  really  brilliant  tones  such  as  emerald  green,  sharp  coral 
and  crisp  yellow  are  to  be  had  for  high-style  striking  effects,  often  with  the  still 
Dopular  Regency  period  of  decoration. 


Deceptively  simple  side  draping  is  the  secret  of  this  grace- 
ful   satin    window    treatment    designed    by    Talmey,    Inc. 
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The  Oakland  Hills  Golf  and  Country  Club,  in 
the  Bloomfield  suburban  section,  has  a  pictur- 
esque sporting  layout  of  championship  character. 


N, 


OT  a  tew  of  the  old  guard  in  Mich- 
igan's great  industrial  center  recall  the 
time  when  the  mid-Victorian  flower  bed 
in  front  of  the  City  Hall  had  its  myriad 
plants  spell  out  this:  "Detroit  Where 
Life  is  Worth  Living." 

Other  days,  other  ways.  But  the  spirit 
of  what  bedding  plants  once  spelled  out 
remains.  Life  in  Detroit  in  this  present 
era  is  indeed  well  worth  living  and  for 
this  no  small  degree  of  thankfulness  is 
due  the  hardy  settlers  of  a  communitv 
they  little  dreamed  was  destined  to  grow 
from  the  frontier  post  of  1701  into  a  city 
with  a  population  of  one  and  three  quar- 
ters millions.  What  a  story  the  Detroit 
River  could  tell  of  that  progress  to  the 
metropolitan  stage.  And  it  alone;  for 
all  else  has  changed  with  the  passage 
of  the  years.  In  the  heart  of  town  the 
statues  of  Pere  Marquette,  La  Salle, 
Cadillac  and  other  pioneers  that  stand  in 
niches  in  the  well-nigh  octogenarian  City 
Hall  are  no  more  than  vague  reminders 
to  the  average  passerby,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  names  of  some  of 
the  streets.  But  the  river  remembers 
Marquette,  and  so  on. 

The  river  also  remains  as  it  was. 
However  much  the  town  might  push 
the  country  away  from  it  in  other  di- 
rections, the  flowing  water  has  held  its 
own  as  sturdily  as  in  those  fine  leisurely 
days  when  Detroit  was  a  small  city- 
quiet  and  conservative.  Fortunate  cir- 
cumstance; Detroit  has  a  playground  un- 
changed and  unchangeable. 


Outdoor  life  is  at  its  best  on  the  De- 
troit River,  mid-channel  of  which  is  a 
boundary  line  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  As  the  connecting  link 
of  two  lakes,  Erie  and  St.  Clair,  its  deep 
waters  have  been  endowed  richly  with 
rocky  islands  which  make  for  marked  pic- 
turesqueness.  They  are  waters  well  cal- 
culated to  tempt  anyone  who  sails  for  the 
sheer  pleasure  of  it  to  go  on  and  on. 
For  all  the  water  sports  there  is  accord- 
ingly the  opportunity  close  at  hand. 

The  Detroit  Boat  Club,  which  cele- 
brated its  centennial  a  few  years  ago 
with  a  national  regatta  as  the  oldest  ex- 
isting organization  of  the  kind  in  this 
country  is  naturally  a  leader  in  outdoor 
life.  Any  of  its  major  fixtures  will  at- 
tract a  throng  to  the  water's  edge,  and 
there  is  honest  local  pride  when  its 
rowing  crews  bring  home  honors  from 
Canada— not  to  mention  various  points 
in  the  United  States. 

Out  where  Lake  St.  Clair  begins  the 
Grosse  Pointe  Club  has  a  fine  spot  for 
the  start  of  its  races.  This  is  Detroit's 
smallest  and  most  exclusive  groups  of 
yachtsmen.  It  is  an  important  expres- 
sion of  the  life  of  that  now  fashionable 
year-round  residential  section  that 
stretches  miles  and  miles  away  from 
town.  Here,  where  the  narrow  farms 
running  up  from  the  water  have  been 
developed  into  beautiful  estates  with 
beautiful  homes,  it  is  still  rather  more 
country  than  suburban.  Also  from  the 
Grosse   Pointe   Yacht   Club   no   end   of 


By  Agnes  Van  Dyke  Richards*. 


Prime  sport  on   the  course  of  the   Bloomfield  Opel 
reached  easily  from  the  heart  of  town  by  a  super-lj 

,' 

The    catboat    class    of    club-owned    craft,    three    fa  i 
organization,  gets  a  good  start  in  a   lively  westerhl 


large  and  small  craft,  sailing  and  power, 
set  off  for  the  Old  Club  at  St.  Clair 
Flats. 

The  Old  Club,  easily  reached  in  an 
hour  and  a  half,  is  quite  an  old  timer. 
Formerly  a  gathering  place  for  duck 
hunters  and  fishermen,  it  is  now  an  out- 
standing organization  with  a  large  new 
clubhouse  and  every  facility  for  enter- 
taining over  week-ends  in  July  and  Au- 
gust, when  there  is  much  flocking  to  it. 
A  numerous  group  of  cottages,  connected 
by  a  boardwalk,  has  grown  up  around  it. 
Here  the  yachts  of  Walter  O.  Briggs  and 
the  Fisher  families  lie  at  anchor  fre- 
quently—here the  Edsel  Fords,  the 
Charles  T.  Sorensens,  the  Alvan  Macau- 
leys  and  the  William  Knudsens  are  also 
to  be  seen.  Motor  boats  buzz  about  like 
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In  the  country  of  the  Metamora  Hunt,  to  which 
foxhunting,  has  been  pushed  out  by  the  growth 
of  the  city.     It  offers  also  a  fine  equestrian  field. 


so  many  flies.  Some  of  the  yachts  go  on 
to  Mackinac  Island  and  join  in  the  social 
life  there. 

The  fishing  at  the  Old  Club  is  famous. 
One  side  of  the  channel  is  Canadian 
waters,  the  other  American;  and  woe  be- 
tide the  angler  who  has  not  each  coun- 
try's fishing  license.  There  is  diligent 
patrol  on  the  part  of  officers  in  motor 
boats. 

But  there  are  other  reasons  why  so 
many  Detroit  folk  prefer  to  spend  all  or 
a  portion  of  the  summer  at  home.  If 
you  look  down  on  this  area  from  the  air 
you  will  see  why.  From  early  spring 
until  late  autumn   there  is  a  variety  of 


diversion  in  the  open  that  few  of  the 
other  large  cities  of  the  Middle  West 
know.  Within  twenty  miles  or  so  of  the 
City  Hall  small  lakes  begin  to  ease  them- 
selves in  among  the  hills— for  the  great- 
er part  to  northward.  Yielding  to  the 
landscape  appeal  of  one  of  these,  the 
Orchard  Lake  Country  Club— about  sev- 
enteen miles  out,  in  the  Bloomfield  Hills 
country— has  established  itself  most  at- 
tractively. Country  homes  surround  it 
and  the  members  can  indulge  in  golf 
to  their  heart's  content  on  excellent 
courses.  There  is  also  good  sailing— not 
only  for  grown-up  enthusiasts  of  both 
sexes    but    for    boys   and   girls    in    their 


teens   who    have    their    manner   of   fun 
with  catboats. 

The  Bloomfield  Hills  Country  Club, 
one  of  the  oldest  in  the  locality,  offers 
another  golfing  ground.  So  does  the 
nearby  Oakland  Hills  Golf  and  Coun- 
try Club;  it  has  a  sporting,  and  very 
difficult,  course  on  which  championship 
matches  have  been  played.  At  the  club- 
house, on  the  crest  of  a  hill  and  modeled 
after  Mount  Vernon,  guest  rooms  are 
always  in  demand.  On  the  way  out  from 
downtown,  but  still  within  the  city  lim- 
its, the  Detroit  Golf  Club  has  especially 
good  facilities  for  the  sport.  And  resi- 
dents  of    the   (Continued   on    page   52) 
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By  Arthur  Roland 
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HEN  one  speaks  of  the  world's  largest  dog  show  it  naturally  connotes 
thousands  of  animals  on  benches,  parading  in  judging  rings,  receiving 
ribbons  and  trophies  and  being  admired  by  crowds  of  spectators.  All  of 
that  is  true,  of  course;  but  it  tells  only  half  the  story,  because  the  world's 
biggest  dog  show  is  a  great  deal  more  than  ordinary  bench  competition. 
It  might  better  be  described  as  the  world's  biggest  garden  party  to  which 
many  of  the  guests  bring  their  dogs. 

This  comes  not  altogether  by  chance.  It  is  a  normal  outgrowth  from 
the  circumstance  which  made  this  surpassing  bench  show  an  outgrowth  of 
what  originally  was  very  much  a  garden  party.  Back  in  1927,  when  Mrs. 
M.  Hartley  Dodge  organized  the  Morris  and  Essex  Kennel  Club,  it  was 
because  she  wanted  an  agency  which  could  stage  what  she  conceived  an 
ideal  dog  show  should  be.  With  long  experience  in  showing  dogs,  she  had 
dreamed  of  an  affair  which  would  be  stripped  of  a  certain  degree  of  for- 
mality—where fanciers  could  meet  in  some  beautiful  location,  stroll  about 
with  their  dogs  or  rest  in  the  shade,  be  entertained  by  the  club  and,  to 
make  the  occasion  perfect,  have  their  dogs  judged  by  the  best  obtainable 
experts  for  prizes  that  would  make  the  occasion  worth  while. 

Mrs.  Dodge  selected  the  final  Saturday  of  May  as  the  perfect  time  of 
year  for  a  function  such  as  she  had  envisoned.  She  selected  eighteen  of  the 
most  popular  breeds,  obtained  a  fine  group  of  judges,  contributed  a  gener- 
ous purse  and  arranged  to  stage  the  show  on  the  polo  field  of  her  country 
estate  at  Madison,  New  Jersey.  The  response,  while  exceptional,  was  not 
surprising;  dog  fanciers  know  a  good  thing  when  they  see  it.  Although 
limited  to  so  few  breeds,  it  drew  nearly  six  hundred  dogs— a  larger  number 
than  the  great  majority  of  all-breed  shows  of  that  year. 

When  the  fanciers  reached  Giralda  Farms  they  found  that  nothing  had 
been  overlooked  to  make  them  welcome.  Under  big  tents,  there  was  a 
bountiful  luncheon  at  which  they  were  guests  of  the  club.  They  were  at 
liberty  to  wander  over  the  lawns  in  the  shade  when  their  dogs  were  not 
needed  in  the  ring.  There  was  a  band  to  provide  music  and  abundant  oppor- 
tunity to  chat  with  fellow  fanciers.  And  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dodge,  the  perfect 
hosts,  were  everywhere  about  the  grounds  seeing  that  everyone  was  enjoying 

himself. 

That  evening,  after  William  Higgins's  famous  Irisn  setter,  Ch.  Higgins's 


The  Morris  and  Essex  event,  staged  b 
Mrs.  M.  Hartley  Dodge  the  last  Sarui 
day  of  each  May  at  her  Madison  coun 
try  estate  of  New  Jersey,  is  more  thai 
the  world's  largest  dog  show.  It  is  th 
world's  largest  garden  party,  to  whicl 
no  end  of  the  guests  bring  their  dog- 


Red  Pat,  had  been  named  best  in  show, 
the  exhibitors  and  their  friends  went 
home  declaring  there  had  never  been 
anything  like  it  in  bench  history.  It  had 
been  a  perfect  day  for  dog  fans.  They 
did  not  know  it  then;  but  they  had  par- 
ticipated in  something  that  was  to  have 
a  profound  effect  upon  the  dog  game  in 
this  country— something  epoch-making. 

Still,  they  all  talked  about  it.  When 
one  has  attended  an  unusual  and  en- 
joyable party  there  is  always  pleasure  in 
describing  it  to  friends.  And  the  friends, 
of  course,  hope  that  they  can  go  another 
time.  So  the  demand  for  some  addi- 
tional breeds  began  and  it  is  still  going 
on— since,  in  spite  of  its  record-breaking 
proportions,  the  annual  Morris  and  Es- 
sex fixture  has  never  become  an  all- 
breed  show. 

A  few  more  breeds  in  1928  and  still 
others  in  1929,  the  year  in  which  the 
show  went  past  the  one  thousand-dog 
mark.  With  so  many  dogs  to  be  judged 
in  a  single   day,   some  of   the   leisurely 


pace  of  the  initial  show  vanished,  of 
course.  However,  the  club  even  after 
passing  the  four  thousand-dog  mark,  has 
always  had  enough  judges— for  the  rea- 
son that  it  could  be  held  to  schedule  and 
judged  in  a  single  day.  And  the  color 
and  atmosphere  which  prevailed  at  the 
first  show  has  been  retained.  No  efforts 
are  spared  to  make  the  exhibitors  feel 
that  they  are  the  club's  guests  for  the 
day.  The  beautiful  field  is  dotted  with 
brilliantly-hued  beach  umbrellas  and  the 
judging  platforms  in  the  rings  and  the 
increasingly  growing  number  of  per- 
manent buildings  used  for  the  show  are 
freshly  painted.  Potted  flowers  in  the 
club's  purple  and  gold  colors  are  even 
set  in  place  in  the  big  ring  used  for  the 
variety  judging. 

One  of  the  phenomena  of  the  show 
has  been  the  transformation  of  the 
Giralda  Farms  polo  field  into  a  dog  show 
plant.  Each  year  during  the  show,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Dodge  and  their  show  major- 
domo,    A.    McClure    Halley,    have   been 


looking    for    opportunities    to    improve 


conditions  for  the  succeeding  event. 


As 


a  result,  roads  have  been  straightened 
and  paved  into  the  seventy-five  acres  of 
parking  space.  New  fields  have  been  cut 
out  of  the  woods.  Last  year  a  separate 
space  was  added  for  the  judging  of  the 
toy  breeds  and  more  recently  a  stretch  of 
turf  along  the  edge  of  the  woods  has 
been  groomed  and  fenced  in  for  the  race 
meet  that  will  be  held  the  day  ahead  of 
the  show  for  those  whippets  which  have 
been  entered  in  its  classes.  As  a  result  of 
all  this,  it  has  become  the  most  elaborate 
plant  in  the  world  used  exclusively  for 
the  showing  of  dogs;  not  in  some  years 
has  it  served  its  original  purpose,  a  polo 
field. 

There  is  no  reason  why  this  May  the 
show  should  not  move  on  to  even  greater 
heights.  It  comes  in  the  middle  of  a 
three-day  holiday  weekend,  being  imme- 
diately preceded  by  Decoration  Day. 
This  will  mean  that  some  who  possibly 
could  not  spare  (Continued  on  page  54) 


Dorothy  Sparrow 


PHOTOVOYAGE 

By — Roy  Pinney 
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Both  of  us  managed  to  have  our  luggage  ready  on  time.    And  when  we  came  down,  the  doorman 
had  our  Studebaker  Skyway  President  tight  out  in    front    waiting    for    us.     We   were    off    at    last. 


The  traffic  to  the  pier  was  easy.    When  we  arrived,  we  just  handed  the  car 
over  to  the  Eastern  Steamship  people.    From  then  on,  it  was  their  responsibility. 
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And  so  was  the  air 


FOR  THIS  PHOTOVOYACE,  CELEBRATING  THE  ARRIVAL 
OF  SPRING,  ARTS  &  DECORATION — THE  SPUR  TURNED  TO 
ITS  STAFF-PHOTOGRAPHER,  ROY  PINNEY.  WITH  TWO  VERY 
OBLIGING  YOUNG  WOMEN,  MISS  DOROTHY  SPARROW  AND 
MISS  GRACE  LINDLEY,  WHO  TOOK  THEIR  NEW  STUDEBAKER 
SKYWAY  PRESIDENT  ALONG,  HE  SET  OFF  FOR  VIRGINIA 
AND  THE  RESULT  IS  THIS  PICTORIAL  RECORD  OF  THEIR 
TRIP.  THEY  CHOSE  TO  GO  DOWN  ALL  THE  WAY  BY  BOAT. 
THE  ST.  JOHN,  MAINTAINING  A  FREQUENT  SERVICE  BE- 
TWEEN NEW  YORK  AND  NORFOLK,  PROVIDES  AN  OPPOR- 
TUNITY FOR  THE  RELAXATION  THAT  IS  INHERENT  IN  LIFE 
ABOARD  SHIP.  ALSO,  THE  AUTOMOBILE  WAS  TAKEN  ALONG 
WITH  THE  GREATEST  OF  EASE.  FOR  A  BIT  OF  PERFECT 
RESORT  LIFE,  THEY  STOPPED  AT  VIRGINIA  BEACH'S  CAVA- 
LIER, WHICH  IS  ONE  OF  THE  GREAT  HOTELS  OF  THIS  COUN- 
TRY. HERE,  THEY  WERE  ABLE  TO  ENJOY  ALL  THE  SPORTS 
THAT  BECOME  PART  OF  THE  AMERICAN  SCENE  EVERY  YEAR 
WITH  THE  RETURN  OF  SPRING.  THEN,  ALONG  WITH  MANY 
OTHER  VACATIONISTS,  THEY  MADE  A  PILGRIMAGE  TO  WIL- 
LIAMSBURG. THIS  GREAT  RESTORATION  PROJECT,  RECRE- 
ATED AFTER  TREMENDOUS  RESEARCH,  STANDS  TODAY  AS 
ONE  OF  AMERICA'S  OUTSTANDING  HISTORICAL  SHRINES. 
FOR  THE  RETURN  TRIP,  THEY  CHOSE  THE  OLD  BAY  LINE 
ROUTE,  WHICH  TOOK  THEM  TO  BALTIMORE.  AND  THEN  A 
SHORT  RIDE  HOME.  THE  EXPEDITION  MAKES  AT  LEAST  AN 
INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  PLEASURES  AND  THE  INTERESTS 
WHICH  ENTER  INTO  A  VACATION  IN  THE  OLD  DOMINION 
STATE. 

ARTS  &  DECORATION — THE  SPUR  WISHES  TO  THANK 
MOST  HEARTILY  THE  EASTERN  STEAMSHIP  LINES  AND 
COLONIAL  WILLIAMSBURG,  INC.,  FOR  THEIR  KIND  CO-OP- 
ERATION WHICH  MADE  THESE  PICTURES  POSSIBLE;  AND 
RITTER  BROTHERS  OF  NEW  YORK  FOR  THE  FURS  WORN  BY 
THESE  CIRLS. 


After  one  wonderful  sleep,  we  were  all  set  even  before  the  boat  docked. j 
And   about  the   first   to  disembark  when   the   gangplank  was  attached.: 


Qtf 
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Which  leads  across  flowering  fields  into  the  wc 


Fashion  note:  Dorothy  steps  out  in  a  smart  albino  mink. 
Something  to  face  the  world  with.  Three  quarters  in 
length,   it  is  just  the  thing  for  a  formal   spring  evening. 


VIRGINIA  BEACH 


IN  A  WAY,  VIRGINIA  BEACH  IS  A  WORLD  IN  ITSELF.  EVEN  THOUGH 
OUR  VISIT  WAS  VERY  MUCH  ON  THE  SHORT  SIDE,  WE  MANAGED  TO  GET 
A  TASTE  OF  EVERYTHING  A  MODERN  RESORT  HAS  YET  MANAGED  TO 
OFFER;  AND  WITHOUT  MAKING  ANY  EXHAUSTING  EFFORT,  FOR  IT'S  ALL 
CENTERED  RIGHT  NEAR  BY.  PERHAPS  MOST  IMPORTANT  IN  THE  LAYOUT 
IS  THE  PRIVATE  BEACH.  THE  GOLF  COURSE  IS  EXCELLENT,  WITH  ITS 
DELIGHTFUL  CLUBHOUSE.  AND  NATURALLY,  FINE  TENNIS  COURTS.  THE 
FAMOUS  STABLES  ARE  PARTICULARLY  NOTABLE,  DOING  THEIR  PART  IN 
KEEPING  UP  VIRGINIA'S  REPUTATION  AS  A  FINE  HORSE  COUNTRY.  BOTH 
OF  US  FOUND  THE  CAVALIER  ONE  OF  THE  MOST  LUXURIOUS  AND  PER- 
FECT HOTELS.  ALL  IN  ALL,  THIS  RESORT  IS  AN  IDEAL  VACATIONLAND, 
FOR  ITS  COMPLETE  INDEPENDENCE  SOMEHOW  MAKES  IT  SEEM  TO  BELONG 
TO  ANOTHER  CAREFREE  PLANE  OF  EXISTENCE. 


Both  of  us  make  a   stab  at  a   little   Hollywood  posing. 


In  the  afternoon,   Dorothy  drove  Grace  to  the  stables,    the  pride  of  the  Cava 
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then  back  around  to  the  beach.  Enter  the  army 


PHOTOVOYACE 


f: 


Dorothy  on  an  impulse  finds  courage  for  a  quick  wade. 


•HOTOVOYACE 


The  next  morning,  we  jumped  in  the  car  and  drcve  over   to  Williamsburg.  We  were  in  front  of  the  Inn  by  noon. 


COLONIAL 


Dorothy  got  hold  of  a  fascinating  informa- 
tion folder.  She  sat  right  down  and  wisely 
started  to  plan  out  our  afternoon,  for  we 
wanted  to  carry  away  with  us  a  good 
idea     of     life     in     Virginia's    Colonial     days. 


Then  we  went  in  and  relaxed  over  a  pleasant 
lunch.  The  Inn  itself  blends  perfectly  with 
the  restorations,  and  already  both  of  us  be- 
gan to  sink  into  that  quiet  and  peaceful  at- 
mosphere which  our  ancestors  lived  in  over 
two  hundred  years  ago.  The  whole  ef- 
fect  was    charming   —   not    a    bit   artificial. 


Our  first  stop  was  the  Capitol   building.    Here  the  business  end  of  the  colony's  government  was  carried  on.    And 
we    had    many    history    lessons    revived    as    we    went    through   it,   for  this  was   the  center  of  the  Old   Dominion. 


Even    the    guides   carry   out   this   spirit  with 
their     lovely     eighteenth     century     dresses. 


PHOTO VOYAGE 
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Photo:    The    Kittinger   Company 
One    of    the    stunning    rooms    in    the    Craft    House, 
which    is   furnished   with   reproductions  approved   by 
the  authorities.    They  would  give  some  of  that  old- 
world  dignity  to  any  home. 


We  particularly  liked  this  supper  room  in  the  Gov- 
ernor's Palace.  Again,  it  has  supplied  the  inspira- 
tion for  many  rooms  furnished  in  the  Williams- 
burg   manner.     Photo:    Scalamandre    Silks,    Inc. 


At  the  prison.    What  is  known  as  trying  almost  anything  once.  Not  very  comfortable,  really. 


The  covered  wagon  at  the  old  forge  made  our  Studebaker  look  newer  and  brighter  than  ever. 


Here's  a  valance  in  the  Raleigh  Tavern's  parlor 
showing  the  style  of  hanging  and  the  type  of  fabric 
they     used     then.      Photo:     Scalamandre    Silks,     Inc. 


Wedgwood  Queen's  Ware.    Fragments  of  the  orig- 
inal have  been  found  in  Williamsburg  excavations. 


When  we  drove  up  before  the  Governor's  Palace,  a  darkie  lad  was  there  to  greet  us.    This 
was  the  most  elaborate  of  all  the  restorations,  for  in  those  days  the  governor  ruled  like  a  king. 


PHOTOVOYACE 


In  Cavalier's  Hunt  Room.  The  season's  first  mint-julep.  And  don't  think  they  weren't  the  real  thing. 


WE  START  HOME  ON  AN  OLD  BAY  LINE  SHIP 


|The  faithful  Studebaker  glides  easily  from  dock  to  deck — put  to  bed  again.  Taking    a    moment 


>m.     Losing  just  a  little  money  on  the  horse  ra^ 


PUBLIC  LIBRARY 


Giving  Baltimore  our  most  careful  inspect; 


the  bridge.    And  then  only  a  short  drive  home  ahe. 


k  Aquarium  cocktail  lounge  that  evening,  with  a 
•I  officer.  And  then  we  all  gathered  around  the 
»un  the  main  lounge.  It  made  a  last  perfect  evening. 


FAR    FLUNG 


By  Warren  Byam 

c 

k^J  OON  a  vacation  army  will  be  pushing  Westward,  out  into  that 
big  ranching  outdoors  where  the  buckaroos  still  bust  bronchos  and 
Indians  still  practice  the  art  of  mixing  war  paints.  A  lew  decades 
ago,  most  of  it  was  a  region  vacationists  could  merely  look  at  and 
pine  for.  But  now  this  area  has  become  readily  accessible  and  is 
equipped  with  the  necessities  as  well  as  the  modern  comforts  of  living. 

It  is  the  fundamental  appeal  of  adventure  and  freedom  of  the 
frontier  that  draws  them.  As  little  as  forty  years  ago,  many  American 
families  had  at  least  one  member  who  was  out  West  to  stake  claims. 
And  their  letters  brought  home  tales  of  life  in  the  wilderness  which 
instilled  into  many  a  child  this  spirit  of  adventure.  They  have 
grown  up,  but  their  youthful  dreams  are  now  provided  for;  and. 
in  turn,  they  can  introduce  their  children  into  this  life  which  is  a 
part  of  the  American  tradition. 

At  one  point,  things  looked  pretty  black  for  the  multitudinous 
lovers  of  adventure,  for  those  days  and  those  letters  seemed  to  pass 
quickly  from  the  national  scene.  Then  right  at  the  crisis  the  West 
gave  the  country  the  dude  ranch:  the  romance  and  the  thrills  of 
the  frontier  were  safe  for  posterity.  Dude  ranches  do  have  what  it 
takes;  and  each  year  a  steadily  increasing  number  of  those  who 
recognize  the  essential  things  are  "hoing  westward." 

Accommodations  and  types  of  locale  vary,  and  anyone  is  easily 
able  to  seek  out  individual  ranches  with  the  traits  and  features 
that  appeal  most  to  him.  Mountain  streams  have  been  harnessed 
by  the  owners  to  turn  out  white  power  in  the  form  of  illumina- 
tion, city  toast  for  breakfast,  radio  music  and  tinkling  ice  cubes.     A 

Courtesy    Southern    Pacific   Company. 


When  you  venture  afield  from  a  ranch  in  the  Far 
West  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  do  some  effortless 
angling,  without  so  much  as  wetting  your  boots. 


Cowhands  leading  their  own  life  on  the  range, 
here  near  the  picturesque  Gallatin  Gateway  in 
Western  Montana,  are  always  appealing  local  color. 


Fish  for  supper?    At  any  rate  this  is  what  those 

riding  out  from  the  Hunewill  Ranch  in  California 

are  expecting  of  the  returning  fishermen. 


- 
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As  the  swift-flowing  mountain  streams  fairly  teem 

with  fish,  there  is  every  temptation  to  match  your 

wits   daily  with   the  gamy  trout. 


More  likely  than  not  this  angler  in  Idaho's  wilds 
is  far  from  being  "compleat".  Nevertheless,  as 
a  dude  rancher,  he  gets  a  fresh  "kick"  out  of  life. 


Getting  ready  for  the  day's  start  from  the  corral 
of  Kananaskis  Lodge  in  the  Seebe  section  of 
Alberta.     Canada  has  nearly  twenty  dude  ranches. 


Courtesy   Union   Pacific   Railroad. 
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Courtesy   Canadian    Pacific    Railway. 


lot  of  "ugh"  has  been  taken  out  of  roughing  it,  and  there  are 
even  some  establishments  where  the  living  accommodations  are 
downright  luxurious  for  those  who  desire  to  meet  the  grandeur 
of  the  West  with  every  city  comfort. 

There  are  ranches  which  exist  solely  for  their  dudes.  These 
have  usually  only  a  sufficient  head  of  horses  for  their  guests 
and  are  apt  to  have  extensive  resort-like  equipment— even  to  the 
point  of  swimming-pools,  warmed  by  the  sun,  and  tennis  courts. 
And  there  are  others,  more  usual,  which  are  real  outfits  with  up 
to  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  cattle  head.  At  these,  the  va- 
cationers are  secondary  to  the  basic  functions  of  the  ranch;  they 
are  there  to  pitch  in  and  cooperate,  which  has  its  own  special 
kind  of  reward.  Of  course,  there  are  compromises.  Some  ranches 
cater  directly  to  the  dudes  while  carrying  on  a  vast  cattle  busi- 
ness at  the  same  time.  Perhaps  this  is  the  ideal  for  the  average 
urbanite,  as  he  can  settle  back  in  familiar  comforts  and  yet,  when 
he  feels  inclined,  play  the  role  of  a  real  rancher. 

The  layout  of  certain  ranches  is  somewhat  like  a  summer  camp. 
One,  situated  on  a  lake  in  Montana,  and  with  accommodations 
for  forty  guests,  has  a  great  main  lodge,  with  guest  rooms,  and 
behind  it  in  the  tamaracks  are  small  guest  cabins.  These  all 
have  brightly  colored  rustic  furnishings  and  their  own  bath. 
And  the  lodge's  private  hydro-electric  plant  supplies  power  for 
lighting,  cooking,  refrigeration,  laundry  and  the  modern,  com- 
plete plumbing  system.  Here  riding  is  just  one  more  sport;  for 
there  is  bathing,  boating,  hiking  and  fishing  equally  available. 
For  contrast,  a  more  realistic  ranch  has  usually  just  a  mess  hall 
with  adjoining  lounge,  a  few  cabins,  some  of  which  are  bunk 
fashion,  and  one  separate  bath  house.    (Continued  on  page  54) 
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Photo:   Old  Masters  Associates. 
Small  Regency  table  of  black  and  gold,  glass 
top    decorated    in    color.      Lyman    Huszagh. 
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GAIN  the  bridal  season  rolls  around  and  all  sorts  of  feverish  prepara 
tions  go  on  over  the  land.  Gowns  are  fitted,  flowers  and  cakes  ordered, 
the  invitations  are  sent  out  and  the  inevitable  flood  of  presents  begins 
to  roll  in.  Exciting  days  these  for  the  bride  and  her  family  as  each  myster- 
ious new  box  arrives.  Will  it  be  more  service  plates  or  the  twentieth 
pair  of  candlesticks— will  grandmother  say  hers  with  a  check  or  that 
glamorous  coffee  service  that  you  praised  so  pointedly.  Large  or  small, 
each  gift  is  a  new  thrill. 

But  not  all  the  fun  of  wedding  gifts  lies  in  receiving  them— giving  them 
can  be  just  as  pleasant.  You  will  enjoy  being  the  donor  in  direct  propor- 
tion to  the  care  and  thought  which  you  put  into  selecting  it.  And  the 
larger  the  wedding,  the  more  the  challenge  to  your  ingenuity,  for  you 
surely  want  your  offering  to  be  not  only  fine  in  itself;  but  something  a 
bit  special  and  that  is  not  apt  to  be  duplicated.  If  you  have  silver  in  mind, 
check  with  the  bride  or  her  mother  as  to  pattern,  or  better  still  consult 
the  shop  from  which  her  flat  silver  is  being  purchased. 

Whatever  general  ideas  you  may  have,  be  quite  honestly  objective  and 
consider  the  tastes  of  the  young  couple  rather  than  your  own  preferences 
and  above  all  keep  in  mind  what  their  scale  of  living  is  to  be.  A  mam- 
moth punch  bowl  may  make  a  handsome  display,  but  in  a  three  room 
apartment  turn  out  to  be  the  proverbial  white  elephant. 


A  handsome  and  unusual  lamp  whose  base  is  a  miniature  greenhouse  or  planatorium  in 
which   decorative   plants    live.      The   base   is    a   bubbly    plastic.      Cora    Scovil    designer. 

A  gay  tea  set  with  designs  of  white  on  a  dark  ground,  designed  by  Susie  Cooper.    Shown 
in   coral,    it   also   comes    in   turquoise,    in   a   service   for   two    or   ten.      Sweden    House. 

A   Lazy  Susan  in  mirror  and  sterling  silver,   useful  and   decorative  for   the  buffet  sup- 


A  gift  that  is  sure  to  impress 
the  most  pampered  bride, 
heavy  Louis  XV  coffee  serv- 
ice and  matching  candle- 
sticks made  in  Paris  by  Cartier. 


A    vase    of    gracefully    fluid 

lines,  "The  Flame,"  by  Vicke 

Linstrand  for  Orrefors. 


Serving  cart  of  pickled  pine 
and  brass  for  the  cocktail 
hour.    Hammacher  Schlemmer. 


Stemware  with  a  slight  swirl 
to  grace  the  formal  or  in- 
formal   table.     Georg   Jensen. 


Colorful  after-dinner  coffee 
cups  in  the  current  mode  for 
assorted  designs.    Wedgwood. 


Hand-wrought  silver  wine 
flagon  of  graceful  proportions 
by     Peter     Smed.       Cauman. 


Trousseau  luxuries,  this  chaise  longue  throw  and  pillow  of  hand-quilted  satin 
in  peach,  eggshell  or  blue,  or  velvet  in  a  range  of  shades.     Maison  de  Linge. 


Blanket  cover  of  crepe  with  satin  bands  and  monogram,  and  chaise  longue  throw 
of  soft  wool.     Percale  sheets  and  cases  have  gay  blooms.     Maison  de  Linge. 


Photo:   Lenz   &  Janssen. 

Huge  bath  sheet  in  solid  color.    Guest  and  finger-tip  towels  in  white  or  colored 
terry  with  gay  striped   borders   and   fringe   on   the   smaller   size.     McGibbon. 


Useful   luncheon  sets  of  unusual   design.     Two   in   ecru  with   leaf  or  formal 
tassel  design.   Linen  with  gay  pansies  or  white  embroidery.   From  Anita  Gardner. 
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NE  of  the  many  thrills  of  any  approaching  marriage  is  the 
thoughtful  planning  and  assembling  of  linens  for  the  new- 
household.  For  while  your  modern  miss  may  not  hem  her  own 
towels  or  monogram  her  own  sheets  as  her  great-grandmother 
did,  she  inherits  the  same  instinctive  pride  in  her  linen  trousseau 
and  chooses  it  with  care  and  discriminaton. 

For  the  bedroom,  piles  of  snowy  sheets  and  cases;  all  white  is 
still  the  best  choice  for  general  use.  For  the  guest  room  or  to 
perk  up  the  spirits  when  the  doctor  orders  you  to  bed  with  a 
cold,  the  soft  pastels  or  even  gaily-flowered  sets  are  attractive  and 
becoming.  Plenty  of  blankets  in  at  least  two  weights,  puffs  of 
down  or  lamb's  wool,  add  their  note  of  color  and  comfort. 

In  the  bathroom,  color  is  apt  to  take  the  fore  and  well  it  might 
with  the  lovely  range  on  the  market  to  choose  from.  Monograms 
may  be  bold  and  blocky,  or  twined  and  feminine.  Dozens  of 
towels  will  prove  none  too  many,  for  remember  men  have  a 
genius  for  using  double  the  quota  you  expect  they  will. 

Table  linens  are  probably  most  interesting  of  all,  from  rich 
monogrammed  damask  or  lace  for  formal  occasions  to  dainty  tea 
cloths  of  embroidered  organdy.  Many  place  mat  sets  are  sure  to 
be  included,  elaborate  or  strictly  utilitarian;  for  these  are  so 
attractive  and  practical  that  they  will  be  in  constant  use,  when 
entertaining  guests  or  bride  and  bridegroom  are  simply  a  deux. 
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Bath  towels,  mat  and  cloths  in  a  plain-textured  fluffy  weave  with  an  exclusive 
double  hem.     Four  warm  colors:   dusty  rose,  blue,  yellow  and  pink.     Mosse. 


Photo:   Lenz   &  JansseD 

Pale  pastel  colored  sheets  and  cases  with  appliqued  design  in  white  or  con- 
trasting tint  in  the  form  of  plumes,  ropes  and  wreaths.    All  from  McGibbon. 
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Solid  color  bath  sets  with  contrasting  borders  are  perennial  favorites,  the  Greek 
key    by    Cannon    Mills    but    one    of    many    popular    and    adaptable    pattern.;. 
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For  the  "ceiling"  of  an  outdoor 
room     the     most     effective    kit 
wisteria  is  the  less  common  orii 
the  super-long  clusters. 


d  Cowpany 


VINES 

that  stay  hy  you 


By  Benjamin  Goodrich 


O  matter  how  close  to  the  wall  it  is  planted,  a  tree  never  seems  to  belong  to  a  dwell- 
ing. Nor  does  a  shrub.  On  the  other  hand  a  vine  climbing  up  the  side  of  a  house,  and 
even  onto  the  roof,  has  the  air  of  being  part  and  parcel  of  it.  The  very  clinging,  it  is, 
that  makes  for  this  sense  of  at-oneness. 

In  the  circumstances  every  house  should  have  its  vine  that  stays  by  it  year  in  and  year 
out.  With  all  their  beauty,  the  annual  vines  are  at  best  only  supplementary  living 
adornment. 

Which  vine,  if  there  is  to  be  no  more  than  one?  The  Chinese  wisteria,  by  all  means. 
Its  vernal  blossoming  period,  before  the  foliage  appears,  is  brief  indeed;  but  what  a  glory 
of  pale  purple— or,  in  exceptional  instances,  white.  This  vine  always  stands  out  best 
against  a  house  wall  of  gray  stone  or  whitewashed  brick  and  a  hard  surface  is  just  what 
it  needs  to  keep  it  out  of  mischief.     The  wisteria  has  the  strangulating  way  of  the  boa 
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The  Chinese  lace  vine,  with  a  wealth 
of  white  bloom,  drapes  an  arbor  and 
is    no    less   active    in    climbing   a    tree. 


Large-flowered  varieties  of  clematis  offer 
a  very  rich  reward  of  beauty  for  a  rea- 
sonable   amount    of    cultural    attention. 


For  the  corner  of  a  house  the  neglected 
climbing  hydrangea  is  ideal.  It  is  not 
too    rampant    and     is     reliably     hardy. 


Here  trained  in  shrub  style,  the  time- 
honored  trumpet  creeper,  with  its  showy 
blossoms,  is  among  the  worthiest  vines. 


;  constrictor  and  if  left  to  its  own  devices  will  throw  ornamental  wood- 

j  work  out  of  joint.    The  main  point  of  precaution  is  to  keep  it  on  the 

l  outside— to  prevent  new  growth  from  running  in  and  out  of  openings 

:  in  the  woodwork  of  piazzas,  and  so  on.    But,  not  far  away,  there  should 

;  be  another  wisteria  climbing  a  tree,  thus  forming  a  garden  link  with 

the  house.    And  watch  out  lest  in  the  upward  winding  the  vine  does 

i  not  get  a  strangle  hold  of  the  trunk  of  the  tree  if  the  latter  is  small. 

For  general  serviceability  there  is  only  one  wisteria— the  Chinese 

I  type  with  the  lavender  bloom.     It  is  finely  reliable,  save  when  it  gets 

strange  notions  into  its  head  once  in  a  while  and  stubbornly  refuses 

I  to  show  its  color.     It  can  be  pruned  if  you  know  how;  but  my  own 

;  experience  is  that  it  is  better  to  let  it  work  out  its  own  salvation.    The 

,  smaller-flowered  wisteria  that  blooms  after  the  leaves  have  come  out 

is  materially  less  showy.     Nevertheless,  it  has  its  particular  value  for 

screening   anything    unsightly.      The    wisteria    with    the    extra    long 

clusters,  such  as  one  sees  in  the  best  gardens  in  Japan,  is  only  for 

i  those  who  are  able  to  give  it  especial  cultural  care. 

The  time-honored  trumpet  creeper,  fairly  flaunting  its  gaiety,  is  also 
imarvelously  effective  against  a  house  wall  and  it  has  the  merit  of  a 
|long  summer  period  of  bloom.  But  wherever  there  is  woodwork  this, 
[Tecoma  radicans,  also  must  be  watched  in  order  that  it  may  not  go 
wanton.  The  grandiflora  type  of  the  native  species  is  excellent  for 
arbor  shade  and  best  of  all,  I  think,  when  up  a  tree— where,  seeking 
light  and  sunshine,  it  throws  out  long  branches  for  the  display  of  its 
ied-orange  trumpets. 

The  Chinese  fleece  vine,  Polygonum  Auberti,  is  happily  coming  into 
^ts  own  for  arbors  and  tennis  court  screens  as  well  as  for  house  walls. 
But  it  seems  much  more  at  home  when  running  riot  over  large  rocks— 
•vhich  are  quickly  hidden  from  summer  sight.  I  like  it  even  better  when 
It  drapes  a  tree  in  a  manner  well  calculated  to  answer  the  question 
its  to  why  there  is  the  other  name  of  lace  vine.  Given  the  oppor- 
unity,  it  will  climb  twenty-five  feet  or  so  up  a  dead  tree— and  when 
t  does  what  a  sight. 

I  Coming  deservedly  into  its  own  likewise  is  the  so-called  climbing 
aydrangea,  H.  petiolaris.  Rather  more  of  a  pillar  plant  than  a  vine, 
[his  is  useful  for  a  sunny  corner  or  recess  of  a  house  since  it  keeps  it- 
elf  easily  within  bounds.  The  same  is  true  of  Lonicera  sempervirens, 
hat  honeysuckle  with  red  summer  blossoms  which  has  been  long  in 
:ultivation  and  yet  is  seen  only  rarely.  The  gray-leaved  species  has 
>een  improved  upon  materially.  For  pillar  purposes  this  honeysuckle 
s  an  admirable  choice. 

The  best  clematis  remains,  of  course,  C.  paniculata— iron-clad  as  to 
lardiness  and  never  failing  of  its  late  summer  shower  of  delicate  white 
lowers.  It  is  inclined  to  run  all  over  ere-  (Continued  on  page  68) 


A.   F.   Brinckerhotf   landscape  architect. 

Start  to  finish  of  finely  thought-out  landscaping  on  the  model  farm 
of  Richard  de  W.  Brixey  in  the  Bedford  Hills  section  of  New  York, 
the  former  country  home  of  Seth  Low.  The  stages  of  the  progress  of 
the  work  shown  are  January,  May  and  September  in  the  same  year. 
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When    Ljou  d^iilid 


IANDSCAPE  design,"  says  James  C.  Rose,  "falls  somewhere 
between  architecture  and  sculpture."  It  differs,  the  author  goes  on  to 
say,  from  both  architecture  and  sculpture  in  that  the  materials  are 
living  rather  than  inanimate,  that  the  horizontal  is  the  chief  dimen- 
sion, and  that  a  sense  of  form  is  more  difficult  to  achieve."  All  of  these 
things  are  true  and  very  well  stated.  As  far  as  the  average  house  is 
concerned,  however,  landscape  design  merely  falls  by  the  wayside- 
forgotten  in  the  stress  of  paying  the  bank  and  the  contractor,  later  to 
be  "solved"  by  a  phone  call  to  the  local  nursery. 

This  solution,  as  well  we  know,  usually  consists  of  the  provision  of 
two  scraggly  evergreens,  one  on  each  side  of  the  front  door.  Some- 
times, if  the  owners  are  ambitious,  it  extends  to  planting  around  the 
sides  and  front,  the  shrubs  rapidly  growing  to  the  point  where  in  two 
or  three  years  all  light  is  shut  out  of  the  front  rooms.  As  in  other 
departments  of  house  planning,  the  situation  might  be  improved— and 
without  too  great  difficulty. 

This  article  is  not  a  guide  to  plant  materials  and  their  proper  use. 
There  are  excellent  books,  such  as  Rehder's  "Manual  of  Cultivated 
Trees  and  Shrubs,"  which  fill  the  need  admirably.  In  the  course  of 
work  as  an  architect,  however,  the  author  has  had  to  wrestle  with 
problems  of  proper  landscaping,  and  many  have  been  the  painful  sur- 
prises when  houses  were  revisited  after  two  or  three  years  of  "land- 
scaping" by  incompetent  nurserymen.  Of  course  it  is  advisable  to  have 
a  good  landscape  architect,  if  you  can  afford  it.  Their  fees,  by  the 
way,  are  far  from  exorbitant.  In  the  event  that  one  is  not  retained, 
it  is  important  for  the  architect  to  know,  and  for  the  client  to  learn, 
something  of  the  principles  of  landscape  architecture. 

In  the  first  place,  forgetting  the  forbidding  aspect  of  Latin  names 
of  trees  and  shrubs,  it  is  well  to  realize  that— like  planning  the  house 
itself— planning- landscaping  is  no  mysterious  or  unduly  difficult  busi- 
ness. Obviously,  as  in  the  case  of  the  house,  there  can  be  the  widest 
divergence  between  an  average  good  job  and  a  really  brilliant  solution. 
No  article,  however,  can  pretend  to  tell  you  how  to  get  the  latter. 
In  landscaping  design,  the  materials  are  fewer  than  in  the  house. 
There  is  the  ground  itself,  which  may  be  considered  almost  as  plastic 
as  sculptor's  clay.  There  are  rocks,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  out- 
croppings  on  the  land.  There  are  the  plants  and  there  is  water.  And 
that  is  about  all. 

If  your  house  is  to  be  in  one  of  the  traditional  styles,  many  problems 
of  landscaping  design  are  already  settled.  It  is  illogical  to  repeat 
"traditional"  gardens  in  the  modern  scene,  of  course,  but  then  it  is 
equally  illogical  to  repeat  "traditional"  houses.  The  main  difficulty 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  average  period  house  is  a  tightly  enclosed  box 
whose  rigid  outlines  make  difficult  any  effective  merger  of  house  and 
surroundings.  The  other  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  most  of  these 
houses  are  really  "paper  architecture"— that  is,  they  have  been  designed 
to  look  well  from  the  front,  but  have  rarely  been  studied  as  a  three- 
dimensional  whole.  In  such  cases,  of  course,  planting  merely  resolves 
itself  into  the  creation  of  green  barriers  which  hide  the  awkwardness 
of  the  back  or  sides. 

In  good  contemporary  design  a  different  situation  exists.  The 
house  has  been  seriously  studied  in  relation  to  the  land  and  the  possi- 
ble outdoor  uses  of  the  land.  It  is  conceived  as  an  integrated  mass, 
with  no  "front"  or  "rear"— only  one  of  which  is  meant  to  be  seen.  Here 
the  problems  of  landscape  design  become  exciting  in  their  possibilities. 
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By  George  Nelson 


When  a  study  of  possible  landscape  treatments  is  begun,  it 
should  be  considered  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
planning  of  the  house.  Which  are  the  use  areas?  How  much 
lawn  are  you  willing  to  mow?  Will  there  be  any  private  little 
gardens  off  the  bedrooms?  Should  there  be  an  enclosed  play 
space  for  children,  easily  supervised  from  the  kitchen  window? 
What  part  can  the  existing  trees  play  in  the  design,  in  cre- 
ating shade  for  outdoor  terraces?  The  questions,  you  will 
note,  are  not  much  different  from  those  considered  when  one 
studies  the  various  room  and  furniture  arrangements.  These 
use  factors  should  establish  the  general  outlines  of  the  garden 
plan. 

After  a  study  of  these  possibilities  of  use,  views,  privacy  and 
maintenance  a  bewildering  variety  of  potential  schemes  pre- 
sent themselves.  This  is  where  the  landscape  architect  is 
urgently  needed;  for  up  to  this  point  the  plan  has  been  a 
collaboration  between  owner  and  architect  as  well.  There  are 
the  planting  materials,  for  example,  whose  selection  requires 
sound  experience  and  a  good  sense  of  form  and  color.  It  is 
not  often  realized  that  color  in  the  garden  involves  more  than 
flowers.  Shrubs  are  light  green,  dark  green,  and  sometimes  not 


green  at  all.  The  same  is  true  of  trees  and  vines.  Also,  they 
come  in  a  great  variety  of  natural  shapes.  Some  are  tall  and 
slender,  others  are  round  or  oval;  some  show  many  branches, 
others  are  solid.  All  of  these  shapes  and  colors  must  be  con- 
sidered as  semi-architectural  or  sculptural  elements.  They 
must  fit  the  house  so  well  that  in  the  end  both  house  and 
garden  seem  to  be  an  indivisible  whole.  To  do  this  requires 
a  trained  eye  and  imagination. 

Other  problems  are  presented  by  the  treatment  of  the  vari- 
ous ground  surfaces.  A  lawn,  for  instance,  seems  to  be  gen- 
erally accepted  as  the  only  solution  where  there  are  no  flowers 
or  shrubs.  As  it  happens,  there  are  many  ground  covers  such 
as  thyme,  which  take  much  less  care  and  often  look  much 
better.  Even  loose  pebbles  can  be  used  most  effectively  as  a 
cover.  Particularly  in  front  of  the  house,  where  proximity  to 
the  street  discourages  use  of  this  ground,  can  such  a  substitu- 
tion be  made.  Then  there  are  the  questions  of  massing  versus 
accented  use  of  plants.  Both  are  good  and  both  can  be  very 
bad  indeed  if  not  properly  employed.  Again  a  consideration 
of  both  use  and  plastic  problems  is  necessary. 

Water  is  an  element  often  ignored  (Continued  on  page  60) 


1  Harley  architect : 


Kenneth  Bell  architect  associate. 

Admirably  restrained  foundation  planting,  mostly  evergreens  and  dogwood,  on  the  Grosse  Pointe  Farms  place 
of  Owen  R.  Skelton  in  Michigan.  The  hedge  is  Canadian  hemlock  and  the  pavement  has  been  planned  deliber- 
ately to  harmonize  with  the  architectural  style  of  the  house,  close  by  the  street.  Here  granite  Belgian  blocks 
and    paving   are   combined   with   an    effective   border    of  bluestone  and  a  curbing  of  the  blocks  laid  on  edge. 
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This  heater   in   the  Cadillac  is  adjusted   like  a   home   thermostat   to 
maintain    the   desired    temperature   along   with    fresh    air   ventilation. 


Chrysler  provides  a  leatherette  case  which,  clipped  on  the  sun  vise 
keeps    mirror,    comb,    cigarettes    and    so    on    always    within    reac. 
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By  Stanley  H.  Brams 


N  a  sense  the  automobile  is  like  a  well-furnished  home— quite  complete  in 
itself,  but  capable  of  still  more  distinction  and  individuality  through  the  tasteful 
addition  of  accessories.  Artists  and  designers  are  apt  to  be  identified  with  any 
number  of  activities  other  than  the  devising  of  means  of  making  the  motor  car 
a  more  attractive  thing  to  look  upon,  a  more  useful  adjunct  of  living  and,  of 
course,  a  safer  vehicle  of  travel.  But  it  is  a  fact  that  art  and  design  today  find 
many  agreeable  outlets  in  the  products  of  the  automobile  world. 

Added  units  of  equipment  for  cars  are  led  into  a  sort  of  testing  period  when 
introduced  as  accessories.  If  they  meet  with  general  favor,  past  history  has  been 
that  they  ultimately  become  standard  equipment.  But  their  availability  at  the 
moment  makes  it  possible  for  the  discerning  motorist  to  enjoy  the  new  advan- 
tages which  others  will  not  have  until  perhaps  years  hence. 

Such  adjuncts  for  the  automobile,  generally  utilitarian  in  basic  concept,  are 
seldom  utilitarian  in  appearance  because  of  the  artistic  standards  they  must 
meet.  Beauty  is  embodied  just  as  surely  as  practicality.  This  is  why  the  upright 
center  guard  of  a  bumper  qualifies  as  an  instrument  for  augmenting  the  gleaming 
luxury-look  of  today's  streamlined  motor  cars  at  the  same  time  that  it  fulfills  a 
practical  purpose  in  helping  to  prevent  possible  destruction  of  the  radiator  grille 
of  a  car  unattended  at  the  curb.   And  here  is  but  one  example. 

Such  things  run  the  price  gamut  from  trifling  sums  up  to  many  dollars, 
depending  on  the  uses  for  which  they  are  designed.  In  each  classification  of 
type  there  is  almost  sure  to  be  an  interesting  variation  of  price  and  quality.  The 
manufacturers  of  the  cars  themselves  lead  in  making  available  such  products. 
So  it  is  that  the  car  owner  need  never  be  at  a  loss  to  find  practically  anything  to 
enhance  the  appearance  of  his  motor,  or  its  utility— or  the  downright  pleasure 
of  owning  and  driving  it  as  well. 

It  may  be  a  frivolous  horn  that  plays  "Merrily  We  Roll  Along",  startling  the 
cows  in  pasture  at  the  roadside  and  sending  a  grin  to  the  face  of  the  farm  boy. 
Or  again  a  practicality  like  a  locking  gas  tank,  to  forestall  theft.  Of  course,  there 
is  much  going  farther  afield  than  that.  Today  one  can  obtain  a  set  of  extras 
that  make  a  sleeping  compartment  out  of  the  rear  seat  of  certain  cars.  A  bed 
made  up  within  the  auto  in  a  bare  minute  for  camping  trips!  Or  if  it  is  un- 
adorned utility  that  is  sought,  there  are  hard  rubber  chain  links  that  one  can 
attach  to  the  wheels  without  confusion— and  quickly— for  rough  country  going. 
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The   Mercury    now    has    a    radio    antenna    which 
enters  the  set  directly  and  eliminates  lead-in  wires. 


In   the   Buick,   stainless   steel   moldings  over   the 
footrests  protect  the  carpet  from  damagir  " 


ing  wear. 


I. 


mvenience  at  night  or  in  dark  garages  is  this  Pontiac  accessory 
h  lights  up  the  luggage  compartment  and  makes  packing  easy. 


Lincoln  suggests  this  powerful  spotlight  with  switch  in  the  translucent  handle 
for  picking  out  signs  at  night  along   unfamiliar  roads  and   many  other  uses. 


mth's   clock,   with   its   stem   placed   on 
oves  the  practicability  of  modern  design. 


Ford  makes  a  lock  for  the  gasoline  tank,  which  is  the  per- 
fect safeguard  against  theft  or  any  mischievous  contamination. 


The  Packard  steering  wheel  of  colorful  plastic  and 
chrome  metal  features  a  special  finger  tip  horn. 


There  have  been  radios  for  years,  but 
now  they  have  been  further  improved. 
This  spring  they  are  available  with 
brightly  burnished  grilles,  with  push 
buttons  for  station  selection.  Some  have 
an  attaching  foot  pedal  button,  like  the 
one  actuating  the  headlamp  bright  beam, 
which  can  be  used  to  shift  reception 
from  station  to  station.  Even  short  wave 
can  now  be  tuned  on  today's  auto  radios. 
And  the  antenna  can  be  raised  and 
lowered  electrically. 

The  prosaic  heater  of  a  decade  ago  has 
given  way  to  a  vastly  improved  article. 
There  are  simple  heating  attachments,  as 
ever  before;  but  now  they  operate  much 
more  rapidly,  and  do  a  thorough  job. 
Beyond    that,    the    accessory    purchaser 


can  raise  his  requirements  a  step  and  get 
a  heater  with  an  extension  into  the  rear 
compartment.  Or  he  can  obtain  one  in- 
stalled under  the  front  seat,  distrib- 
uting warmed  air  gently  and  evenly 
throughout  the  car.  Finally,  if  he  wants 
the  ultimate,  he  can  purchase  a  unit  that 
not  only  warms,  but  also  circulates  and 
conditions  air— winter  and  summer.  One 
may  even  have  built  to  order  a  refriger- 
ating unit  in  connection  with  the  air 
conditioner,  a  device  that  produces  ice 
cubes  for  picnic  lemonade. 

Perhaps  it  is  added  beauty  that  is  be- 
ing sought  as  the  prime  accessory  attri- 
bute. Then  there  can  be  prescribed  such 
extras  as  chrome-plated  wheel  discs  and 
wheel  trim  rings.  (Continued  on  page  56) 


Particularly  ingenious  is  Chev- 
rolet's useful  umbrella  stand, 
with  umbrella,  which  is  in- 
stilled by  the  right  front  door. 


FAMILY    ^wj^t^yvce 

Much  has  been  said,  and  indeed  accomplished,  in  an  effort  to  coordinate  home  furnishings  today,  particularly  as  related  to 
colors  in  fabrics  and  floor  coverings.  But  it  is  now  possible  to  go  one  large  step  farther— to  have  rugs  and  fabrics  which  are 
definitely  related  both  in  color  and  design.  F.  Schumacher  &  Company  have  a  new  line  of  hooked  rugs  the  patterns  of  which 
have  been  adapted  from  chintzes  and  damasks,  the  relation  being  direct  or  indirect  to  suit  individual  tastes.  In  some,  the  design 
will  be  copied  exactly,  in  others  a  portion  may  appear  as  a  medallion  or  border.  In  all  cases,  the  color  scheme  remains  intact 
and  the  idea  should  prove  valuable  indeed  to  decorator  and  home-maker  alike.  Since  the  rugs  are  made  to  order,  great  flexi- 
bility  is   possible   in   working  out  your  pet  ideas— an  exclusive  note  that  should  appeal  to  homemaker  or  interior  decorator. 


The  colors  of  the  chintz  are  arranged  in  a  bouquet   on   a   light   background 
Interesting  texture  in  a  hooked  weave  which  repeats   the  damask   leaf  stripe 


Photo:  F.  M. 
A  direct  interpretation  of  the  chintz  design  in  identical  colors  in 
The   border   of    this    rug    is    a    replica   of   striped    design   of   a   chin 


IN  THE  WILDS  OF  AFRICA  OR 
ON  PARK  AVENUE 
The  gracious  charm  and  hound- 
less  enthusiasm  of  Mrs.  Lawrence 
Copley  Thaw  never  vary — at  home 
or  on  safari.  Accompanying  her 
ivell  known  husband  on  numerous 
expeditions  into  Africa,  she  has 
but  recently  returned  from  a  year's 
treh  from  Paris  to  India  overland. 
The  color  motion  pictures  of  the 
Thaw  Asiatic  expedition  are  treas- 
ured historical  documents.  Selected 
still  pictures  have  been  featured 
in  Life  and  National  Geographic. 

Distinctively  smart  new 


: 


>/    ' 


m\         *-.s&i% 


e?It*s  really  as  thrilling  as  flying 

a  plane  to  drive  mv 
Skyway  Series  Studebaker."  says 


am&atZ 


Noted  big  game  hunter  and  explorer 


Mrs.  Thaw  is  pictured  here  with 
Ayatou  I,  the  Sultan  of  Garoua,  Cameroons 

A/TRS.  THAW  says  there's   more   than    a   suggestion   of 
TJ-  the  effortless  power  and  sure-footed  tread  of  a  lordly 
jungle  creature  in  the  clean-lined  symmetry  of  her  distinc- 
tive Studebaker. 

Like  thousands  of  other  critical  motorists,  Mrs.  Thaw 
delights  in  the  gliding,  air-borne  feeling  that's  characteristic 
of  the  performance  of  this  Studebaker  Skyway  Series. 

The  good  taste  of  Studebaker  exterior  design  is  effectively 
complemented  by  finely  tailored  upholstery  and  smart  in- 
terior fittings.  Brilliant  engineering  assures  remarkable  gas 
economy  — and  Studebaker's  exceptionally  painstaking 
craftsmanship  keeps  mechanical  upkeep  costs  very  low. 

You  are  missing  modern  motoring  in  its  finest  form,  if  you 
haven't  yet  driven  a  Studebaker.  Arrange  to  do  so,  now, 
with  your  local  Studebaker  dealer.  C.I.T.  terms,  if  desired. 


PRICES 
BEGIN  AT 


FOR  A 

CHAMPION 

COUPE 


CHAMPION     S  695  and  ,,„ 

COMMANDER $  965  and  up 

PRESIDENT -  .  .  $1115  and  up 

These   ore   delivered    prices   at   factory,    South    Bend, 

Ind.,  as  of  April  10,  1941— subject  to  change  without 

notice — Federal  tax  included. 


Illustrated:  Skyway  Series  President  Eight   Land  Cruiser,  $1235  delivered  at  factory, 
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VIRGINIA 
BEACH 

OLD  POINT 
OCEAN  VIEW 


Detroit  Country  Life 


^HJSTORIC 

VIRGINIA 
ORFOIavW  C0l0N,AL 

X"^^^^1! /^WILLIAMSBURG 


Drive  Your  Car . . .  Sail  Down  Chesapeake  Bay 


Via  Old  Bay  Line  Steamers— safe, 
inland  water  route.  Go  to  Baltimore 
in  your  own  car,  over  excellent 
roads  then  sail  overnight  to  Nor- 
folk. From  there,  it  is  just  a  short 
trip  to  the  famous  Virginia  Beach 
resorts  and  to  historic  Williams- 
burg, Yorktown,  Jamestown. 


Modern  steamers.  Excellent 
food.  Music,  dancing,  games.  Host- 
ess. Cocktail  deck  atop  ship.  New 
aquarium  cocktail  lounge.  Ship-to- 
shore  'phone.  You  keep  on  going, 
while  you  rest,  on  the  Old  Bay  Line. 

Steamers  leave  Baltimore  daily 
for  Norfolk  at  6:30   P.M.,  EST. 


FARES    BETWEEN    BALTIMORE  AND    NORFOLK   AND    OLD   POINT 

%/t    ONE        t#»   ROUND-TRIP       $  M    SPECIAL,  WEEK-END  AUT0-$J| 

*/l    WAY      *■%  GOOD  FOR  */l    ROUND-TRIP-SOLD  MOBILES  */l    ONE- 

t  FARE         U  30  DAYS  T"  FRIDAYS  &  SATURDAYS       ANY  SIZE     T   WAY 

Outside  staterooms  as  low  as  $1.75  (2  \n  a  room) 

Also  low-priced,  all-expense  vacations  at  Virginia  Beach  and  Colonial 
Williamsburg.  Write  for  vacation  booklet.  R.  L.  Jones,  G.PA.,  Old  Bay 
Line,  Pier  10,  Light  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Make  reservations  for  your  car  —  and  for  staterooms  —  well  in  advance. 


Years  of  Smooth  Sailing 


Next  fall  if  you  wisn  to  enjoy  the  delightful  existence 
Hampshire  House  provides  .  .  .  we  suggest  that 
you  secure  your  lease  now  •  .  .  two  to  six  rooms 
.  .  .  unfurnished  or  furnished 

Styled  by  Dorothy  Draper 
Vincent  J.  Coyle,  Managing  Director 


CENTRAL  PARK  SOUTH,  N.  Y. 
Douglas L.Elliman  u  Co. 


(Continued  from  page  27) 


Photo:  J.   Wells  Chilson 
Polo  plays  a  considerable  part  in  the  country  life  of  Detroit.    This  is  the  team  of 
the  Crosse   Pointe   Hunt  Club,  Crosse   Pointe   Farms.    Left  to  right:   Major  Joel  E. 
Dobbs,  Herbert  I.  Lord,  Hale  V.  Sattley  and  Captain  Frederic  C.  Collin. 


Management 


Palmer  Woods  section  have  their  fine 
homes  around  a  course.  On  another 
side  of  town,  in  the  Grosse  Pointe 
section,  the  Country  Club  of  Detroit 
has    two    exceptionally    good    courses. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  riding 
around  Detroit.  Among  the  largest 
and  best  known  stables  are  those  of 
Mrs.  James  Johnson,  the  former  Miss 
Frances  Dodge.  No  woman  in  the 
riding  set  outdoes  her  in  the  saddle. 
She  had  entries  in  the  last  National 
Horse  Show  and  did  very  well  in  the 
awards. 

Although  Grosse  Pointe  has  its 
hunt  club,  the  greater  horse  activities 
have  been  tending  more  and  more 
toward  the  Bloomfield  Hills  section 
—  reached  by  a  broad  super-highway, 
which  takes  one  quickly  into  a  coun- 
tryside still  preserving  a  more  or 
less  rural  aspect.  There,  in  a  beau- 
tiful rollmg  wooded  country  with 
streams  as  well  as  lakes,  the  horse 
enters  extensively  into  the  order  of 
a  well-rounded   country  life. 

The  Bloomfield  Open  Hunt,  of 
which  Walter  O.  Briggs  Jr.  and  John 
L.  Lovett  are  the  joint  Masters,  and 
the     Metamora     Hunt,     with     Frede- 


rick M.  Alger  Jr.  and  William  K. 
Clark  jointly  at  the  head  of  it  are 
rather  closely  affiliated,  some  of  the 
members  belonging  to  both  organiza- 
tions. The  Bloomfield  Hills  has  an 
(Continued  on  page  56) 


Courtesy   Detroit  Golfer 

Mrs.    Edward   ).   Jeffries   jr.,   wife  of  the 
Mayor  of  Detroit;  Detroit  Coif  Club. 


Courtesy  Detroit  Golfer 

The   regular  aquatic  meet  is  always  a  prime  Thursday  attraction  at  the  Detroit  Colt 
Club,  within   the  city  limits  and  yet  well  out  Bloomfield   Hills  way. 
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Fabrics  from  Qolonial  PFilliamsburg,  Virginia 


1352-1 


NOW  AVAILABLE  THROUGH  YOUR 
DECORATOR  FROM  THE  MAKERS  OF 
THE   ORIGINALS    AT    WILLIAMSBURG 


A  HESE  authentic 
reproductions  of  actual  early  18th  cen- 
tury decorative  fabrics,  created  by  Scala- 
mandre Silks  especially  for  the  restora- 
tion of  Colonial  Williamsburg,  Virginia, 
are  now  available  for  use  in  your  own 
home. 

With  one  of  the  de- 
signs illustrated  on  this  page,  or  any  of 
the  many  others,  equally  beautiful  and 
authentic,  made  by  Scalamandre  for  in- 
teriors throughout  Colonial  Williams- 
burg, your  decorator  can  create  for  you 
draperies  and  upholstered  furniture  with 
all  the  charm  and  distinction  of  the 
originals  in  the  historic  rooms  for  which 
they  were  first  intended. 

These  fabrics  are  ex- 
clusive with  Scalamandre,  and  are  ob- 
tainable through  only  one  source:  a 
reputable  interior  decorator. 


Design  1352-1:  Green  Lampass,  used  in 
covering  all  Chippendale  furniture 
throughout  Williamsburg. 


Design  1353-1:  Yellow  Lampass;  used  in 
draperies  in  Supper  Room  of  Governor's 
Palace,  Colonial  Williamsburg. 


Design  1226-2:  Yellow  Damask;  used  in 
draperies  of  Daphne  Room,  Raleigh  Tav- 
ern, Colonial  Williamsburg. 


Design  1228-1:  Green  Damask;  used  in 
draperies  of  Wythe  House,  Colonial  Wil- 
liamsburg. 


1226-2 


1353-1 


122S-1 


Scalamandre  Silks 


"UBLIC  LIBRARY 


BOSTON 


Manufacturers  of  FINE  DRAPERY  &   UPHOLSTERY   FABRICS  AND  TRIMMINGS 

598  MADISON  AVENUE   •   NEW  YORK 
•  CHICAGO  •  LOS      ANGELES 
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THE  VALLEY  RANCH 


:;->••' 


VALLEY  ™*E  WYOM ING 


CONSULT  YOUR   INTERIOR   DECORATOR 
FOR  THE   NEW 

BASSET  TanoVOLLUM 

WALLPAPERS 


4 


OO 


EAST 
57th  ST. 


New  York's  Most  Popular 

1-2-3-4  ROOM 

HOUSEKEEPING  APARTMENTS 

in  the  Sutton  Place  District 

Many  apartments  with  terraces,  river  views  .  .  .  easily  accessible 
by  Fifth  Avenue   Bus  Systems.    Restaurant  in  the   Building. 

Resident  Manager 

Telephone   Wlckersham   2-5066 


Exclusive  MARLEAU 
"No-SPLIT   Anchor" 

Every  Marleou-Hercules  rail  and  hurdle  fence  post  delivers  with  creo- 
soted  base  and  properly  placed  "No-SPLIT  Anchor"  in  the  post  top. 
This  exclusive  new  split  preventer  assures  you  lasting  neat  appear- 
ance, and  freedom  from  costly  repairs  and  replacements. 


MARLEAU-HERCULES    FENCE    CO 


3610  DETROIT  AVE. 


Write  for  Catalog  TOLEDO,  OHIO 


WIRE       •       WOOD       •       RUSTIC       •       IRON     FENCING 


Kentucky's   Great   May   Classic 


(Continued  from  page  21) 


the  county  had  been  repeatedly  run 
against  each  other  and  were  of  about 
the  same  speed.  A  poor  boy  of  the 
neighborhood  had,  for  the  amusement 
of  the  owners,  raced  them,  riding 
both  horses  at  the  same  time.  The 
Virginian  was  notified  they  would 
take  up  his  wager,  running  two 
horses  against  his.  The  challenge  was 
accepted  and  a  meadow  in  a  creek 
bottom  selected  for  the  half-mile 
race.  The  day  arrived  and  the  three 
horses  were  brought  forward.  The 
rider  of  the  two  was  the  same  poor 
boy,  about  half  grown,  barefooted, 
bareheaded,  dressed  in  tow-linen  shirt 
and  pantaloons.  The  riders  mounted, 
the  boy  having  one  foot  on  each 
horse.  Away  they  went  at  full  speed, 
neck  and  neck  for  about  two  hun- 
dred yards.  Then  the  boy  guided 
too  near  a  stump,  forcing  one  of  his 
horses  to  leap  it,  which  almost  threw 
him.  The  Virginian  dashed  ahead. 
But  soon  the  two  horses  were  abreast 
of  his  and  then  again  neck  and  neck. 
At  the  end  of  the  race,  the  pair  of 
horses  were  a  full  length  ahead,  amid 
the  shouts  of  the  spectators.  The 
rider  of  the  pair  was  Thomas  Met- 
calfe, future  governor  of  Kentucky 
and  for  many  years  a  distinguished 
member  of  Congress. 

Anything  may  happen  in  the 
Derby.  That's  what  keeps  the  interest 
at  top  pitch.  That's  why  every  im- 
portant news  service  is  on  hand  to 
flash  the  winner's  name  throughout 
the  civilized  world.  A  "bargain 
counter"  horse  from  the  yearling 
sales,  like  Gallahadion,  may  nose  out 
the  most  universally  popular  favorite 
in  thirty-five  years.  With  Bimelich, 
Colonel  Edward  R.  Bradley  dreamed 
of  breaking  his  own  record  of  four 
Derby  winners.  But  Gallahadion, 
sixth  favorite  in  a  field  of  betting 
odds  in  a  field  of  only  eight,  passed 
"Bimmy"   in   the   stretch. 

The  great  upset  was  a  shock  to 
the  pride  and  pocketbooks  of  all  the 
Blue-Grass.  Gallahadion,  a  rank  out- 
sider, paid  his  backers  the  best  Ken- 
tucky Derby  price  in  twenty-seven 
years  and  the  second  best  in  Derby 
history — thirty-six  to  one.  Yes,  any- 
thing can  happen  in  the  Derby. 
That's  why  those  who  bet  on  Bime- 
lich will  be  there  this  year  on  the 
third  of  May,  as  eager  as  ever  to 
back  their  choice  among  this  season's 
three  year  olds. 

The  Derby  is  only  a  mile  and  a 
quarter,  run  in  just  a  little  over  two 
minutes.  But  two  hundred  years  of 
thoroughbred  speed  and  endurance 
are  bred  into  the  Derby  winner. 

DUDE  RANCHES 

(Continued  from  page  39) 
But  everywhere  the  food  maintains 
the  standard  of  good  home  cooking 
with  the  freshest  of  vegetables.  Since 
there  are  many  degrees  on  this  scale 
of  accommodations,  each  dude  is  in- 
deed able  to  find  just  what  he  wants 
when  he  turns  to  the  West. 

The  land  of  the  dude  ranch  is  al- 
most limitless.  There  are  now  nearly 
twenty  excellent  ones  across  our 
Northern  frontier  in  British  Colum- 
bia and  Alberta,  and  a  few  have 
appeared  even  in  the  East;  but  the 
main  territory  is,  and  is  bound  to 
remain,  that  great  stretch — a  million 


or  so  square  miles — of  plains,  foot- 
hills and  mountains  lying  between 
Canada  and  Mexico.  In  it  are  Mon- 
tana, with  splendid  ranches  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Butte  and  Great 
Falls ;  Wyoming,  with  Sheridan  as 
the  center  of  the  Big  Horn  section; 
Colorado,  New  Mexico  and  Southern 
California.  And  when  the  summer 
season  in  the  North  is  over,  the 
winter  season  in  the  South  gets  under 
way.  Even  in  summer,  though,  the 
cool  mountains  of  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona  harbor  many  popular 
ranches.  So  along  with  the  range 
of  accommodations,  there  is  a  wide 
area  to  choose  from. 

The  season's  calendar  for  dudes  is 
a  full  one.  The  month  of  May  marks 
the  beginning  of  spring  in  the  moun- 
tains. Early  guests,  who  have  the 
pick  of  cabins  and  saddle  horses,  are 
there  to  enjoy  the  first  mountain 
flowers,  the  still  snowy  peaks — and 
they  have  first  chance  at  the  wily 
trout.  Probably  the  biggest  thrills 
to  the  spring  ranch  guest  are  the 
close-up  views  obtainable  of  big  game 
such  as  deer,  elk,  antelope  and  moun- 
tain sheep.  These  animals  are  still 
pasturing  in  the  low  country,  but 
when  summer  comes  they  climb  on 
up  into  hidden  retreats  where  they 
are  not  often  sighted. 

July  is  rodeo  month  in  the  ranch 
country,  and  guests  are  accorded  the 
signal  honor  of  riding  in  rodeo 
parades  and  grand  entries.  June  and 
September  are  the  best  trout  fishing 
months.  On  ranches  which  run  cattle 
June  is  picturesque  with  the  annual 
roundup  of  calves,  and  September 
colorful  with  the  roundup  of  beef 
stock  for  the  market.  At  some  I 
ranches  a  regular  procession  of  ac- 
tivities from  bear  hunting  in  May 
to  elk  hunting  in  November  amounts 
to  a  series  of  really  different  vaca- 
tions  packed  into   one  season. 

The  West  still  is  the  cow-brand- 
ing, calf-roping,  steer  wrestling  coun-  I 
try  with  romance  in  the  saddle,  and  it 
still  is  and  always  will  be  the  ideal 
vacation-land  for  young  and  old.  Man 
cannot  change  the  character  of  those  - 
wide  open  spaces,  although  in  the 
past  decade  he  has  devised  a  variety 
of  hospitable  and  comfortable  ranches 
in  a  variety  of  places  where  the  full- 
blooded  citizen  may  enjoy  the  grand- 
eur and  the  spirit  of  adventure 
which    are    his    rightful    heritage. 

MORRIS  AND  ESSEX 

(Continued  from  page  29) 
time  from  work  in  days  of  intensified 
effort  will  be  able  to  visit  the  show. 
Again  it  has  the  fine  judges  and  the 
big  purse;  its  list  of  sterling  silver 
trophies  and  cash  prizes  is  also  of 
record  proportions  and,  most  import- 
ant of  all,  this  year  it  will  be  the 
world's  largest  garden  party  as  well 
as  dog  show.  In  the  days  before  the 
war  came  to  Europe  the  annual  gar- 
den party  at  Buckingham  Palace  used 
to  hold  the  mark  in  that  field.  This 
has  been  subordinated  to  England's 
war  effort  now,  as  have  her  great 
dog  exhibitions — which  were  also 
Morris  and  Essex's  closest  rivals.  So 
as  a  party,  as  well  as  a  show,  the 
outstanding  event  at  Madison  on  May 
thirty-first  stands  alone  in  the  present 
year  of  grace. 
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DOUTHITT  GALLERY 


The  Home  of  Western  Paintings  and  Sculpture 


'An   Argument   With   The   Town   Marshal" 
by  Frederic  Remington 


One  of  Remington's  greatest  and  most  epic  pictures  particularly 
because  it  has  been  considered  his  finest  night  scene.  It  tells  a 
story  of  the  troubles  that  law  enforcement  went  through  In 
the  wild  west. 


Si 


DOUTHITT  GALLERY 


9  East  57th  Street 


Founded  1882 
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Get  Your  Copy 
of  Our  Helpful  New  Folder 

Harmonize  floor  ivith  furniture  .  .  .  that's  the  modern  idea  for 
homes!  ...  In  the  living  room  above,  note  how  the  absence  of 
heavy  graining  in  the  floor  makes  for  pleasing  harmony  with 
the  smooth  and  simple  modern  furniture.  Modern  furniture  is 
fine-grained  ...  so  is  Maple  .  .  .  and  the  two  live  peacefully 
with  each  other.  Not  only  Blonde  Maple,  but  other  modern 
furniture  looks  at  home  on  smooth  floors  of  Maple. 

Home-owners — the  whole  family — will  thank  you  for  rec- 
ommending Hard  Maple.  It's  the  longest-wearing  comfortable 
floor  and  the  most  ideally  suited  for  modern  homes. 

WRITE  FOR  free  copy  of  our  new  Home  Builder  folder— 
includes  illustrations  in  color  of  maple  floor  sections  in  various 
patterns.  Lay  MFM  A  Maple  —  in  strips  or  blocks. 

MAPLE  FLOORING  MANUFACTURERS  ASSOCIATION 
1790   McCormick  Building,  Chicago,  Illinois 

See  our  catalog  Jala  in  Sweet's,  Sec.  11/88. 
Write  for  folder  on  floor  finishes  ,11  liable  for  homes. 


Floor  with 

MFM  A  Maple 

REG.    U.    S.     PAT.    OFF. 


(NORTHERN   HARD) 


DETROIT  COUNTRY  LIFE 

(Continued  from  page  52) 
foxhunting  and  there  is  much  country  riding;  hut 
for  foxhunting  itself  the  younger  Metamora,  some 
twenty  miles  beyond,  takes  the  lead.  The  nearer 
region  became  so  built  up  eventually  that  the 
quest  of  Reynard  simply  had  to  move  on.  Here 
members  have  as  their  country  residences  early 
American  farmhouses  which  they  have  modernized 
only  so  far  as  was  necessary  for  modern  comfort. 
The  quaintness  of  these  places  adds  greatly  to 
the  enjoyment  of  guests  from  the  city-  The  morn- 
ing's hunt  ends  customarily  with  breakfast  at 
the  club. 

At  the  Bloomfield  Hills  Country  Club  there  is 
always  a  concentration  of  horse  show  interest  in 
the  course  of  the  season.  The  horse  show  to  be 
staged  there  in  the  coming  June  is  important 
enough  to  be  a  five-day  affair. 

Elliott  S.  Nichols,  the  veteran  Master  of 
Hounds  of  the  Bloomfield  Open  Hunt,  has  had 
an  interesting  career  as  a  horseman.  At  his 
stables  have  been  trained  some  especially  notable 
steeplechasers.  Near  his  Bloomfield  home  is  that  of 
Frederick  M.  Alger,  the  owner  of  Azucar — whose 
victory  at  Santa  Anita  a  few  years  ago  created 
such  a  sensation.  He  and  Mrs.  Alger  and  their 
young  children  enjoy  a  real  country  house  spread 
in  the  apple  orchard  overlooking  a  little  lake. 
Over  the  hill,  on  the  other  side  of  this  lake,  is  the 
home  of  Mr.  Alger's  sister — Mrs.  Harold  Ray- 
mond Boyer,  who  with  her  husband  and  the  young- 
sters of  the  family  figure  in  the  hunting  activity 
of  the  neighborhood.  Not  far  away  also,  over- 
looking Veigh  Lake,  is  the  home  of  Mrs.  Edward 
P.  Hammond — whose  five  sons  have  a  polo  team 
of  their  own. 

Polo  has  its  place  in  Detroit's  year,  particularly 
at  the  Country  Club  in  Grosse  Pointe.  On  Satur- 
day and  Sunday  afternoons  it  has  a  decidedly 
large  following. 

FOR  YOUR  CAR 

(Continued  from  page  49) 
A  de  luxe  steering  wheel,  of  rich  plastic,  is  a 
notable  adjunct  for  the  car  interior.  Even  a 
prosaic  license  plate  can  be  given  gittering  dis- 
tinction with  a  frame  that  hides  its  edges.  Women 
motorists  will  be  especially  pleased  with  a  group 
of  devices  planned  to  lend  beauty  to  them,  rather 
than  to  the  car.  There  is  a  small  vanity  bag  that 
clips  on  the  top  of  the  sun  visor  and  folds  out  of 
sight  in  a  flash  when  not  in  use. 

Fog  lamps  naturally  find  many  users.  When 
misty  weather  impedes  vision,  these  yellow-hued 
lights  drill  through  the  haze,  thus  strengthening 
and  enlarging  the  field  of  vision.  An  auxiliary 
spotlight  is  useful  at  night,  particularly  when  a 
street  number  is  sought  on  a  strange  avenue.  An 
o.utside  rear  view  mirror  will  do  its  bit  toward 
preventing  a  driver  from  swinging  out  when  a  car 
is  coming  up  behind  him,  just  about  to  pass. 

And  now  suppose  the  car  must  be  made  to  do 
another  season.  A  brand  new  face  is  sought  for 
it  by  means  of  polishing  and  touch-up  work  to 
make  the  exterior  spick  and  Span.  But  what 
about  that  interior — the  upholstery  whose  nap 
is  not  as  rich  as  it  was  when  new,  whose  fresh 
original  tone  is  now  a  little  weatherbeaten?  Va- 
cuum cleaning  and  localized  dry  cleaning  may  not 
lie  enough  by  itself.  The  answer  is  an  easy  one — 
seat  covers.  They  fit  on  like  those  for  the  studio 
couch  at  home:  they  are  trim  and  neat  at  every 
corner  and  so  firm  they  might  have  been  installed 
at  the  upholsterer's.  Best  of  all,  they  are  obtain- 
able in  a  grand  variety  of  different  effects,  differ- 
ent materials,  different  shades.  Today  they  are 
even  being  made  in  two  tone  combinations,  to 
match  the  sparkling  exteriors  of  the  newest  cars 
on  the  road. 

In  a  word,  accessories  are  tonics  for  jaded  cars 
and  jaded  car-owners.  Such  useful  and  attractive 
automobile  adjuncts  lend  to  the  appearance  of 
the  car  and  to  the  feeling  of  its  occupants  a  "lift" 
not  unlike  that  bestowed  on  a  living  room  by  the 
addition  of  a  new  piece  of  furniture.  Good  to  look 
at,  they  make  driving  easier  and  cars  more  livable 
as  thousands  of  motorists  attest. 
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Let  Us  Eat  and  Drink 

By  Gurdon  Nott 


TO  not  a  few  this  proverbially 
"merry"  month  will  seem  less  so 
for  the  reason  that  it  will  bring  with 
it  no  more  the  opportunity  to  fare 
forth  to  the  World's  Fair  in  Flushing 
Meadows.  For  dining  and  drinking 
that  was  such  a  pleasant  place  of  in- 
finite variety  to  which  to  run  out  of 
an  evening.    Oh,  well ! 

Modern  whiskey  goes  ancient  Gaul 
one  better  in  that  it  is  divided  into 
four  parts.  Sometimes  it  seems  as  if 
these  parts  were  only  two;  you  asked 
for  whiskey  in  Europe  and  got 
Scotch,  whereas  in  this  country  it 
would  be  rye.  Irish,  which  still  has 
too  few  lovers  of  the  veritably  ex- 
celling, you  have  to  ask  for  specially 
and  the  same  is  true  of  bourbon — un- 
less vou  happen  to  be  where  this  is 
"King." 

Bourbon,  of  course,  is  all  corn  and 
in  its  prime  estate  it  is  as  aristocratic 
as  its  name.  Corn  whiskey,  otherwise 
"moonshine,"  is  its  relative  only  by 
benefit  of  bar  sinister.  The  best  bour- 
bon is  almost  unbelievably  fine — 
smoothness  itself.  To  put  water  in  it 
is  nothing  less  than  a  crime.  Dilution 
in  a  mint  julep  is  another  thing; 
there  will  be  contention  until  Dooms- 
day that  this  drink  calls  for  bourbon 
with  an  irresistible  voice.  Small 
wonder  that  it  is  called  regal  in  its 
native  Kentucky.  In  New  York  the 
connoisseurs  have  long  been  quite 
ready  to  say  the  same  thing  of  it. 
But  the  sale  here  has  been  pushed 
rather  short  of  hard — a  state  of 
things  likely  to  be  righted  before 
long,  since  an  effort  to  make  this 
city  more  bourbon-minded  is  in  the 
offing.  May  it  have  the  success  it 
deserves. 

13y  no  means  all  who  swear  by 
Four  Roses  as  a  blended  whiskey 
realize  that  this  name  has  stood  for 
the  quality  it  is  for  more  than  half 
a  century.  It  was  first  made  and 
bottled  so  long  ago  as  1888 — as  the 
product  of  a  plant  well-nigh  half 
again  as  old.  Frankfort  Distilleries 
goes  back  to  1865 — to  the  close  of 
the  Civil  War,  when  a  lieutenant  in 
a  Virginia  regiment  had  found  him- 
self in  Georgia,  where  he  and  his 
father,  Paul  Jones — who  had  moved 
down  from  Lynchburg — went  into 
whiskey-making.  Hence  the  name  of 
another  widely  known  brand — like- 
wise the '  Paul  Jones  square  dance 
that  came  in  not  long  before  the  last 
century  went  out. 

Although  what  is  now  Frankfort 
Distilleries  was  born  and  bred  in 
Atlanta,  it  is  distinctly  a  Kentucky 
institution.  The  Jones  family  moved 
to  Louisville  in  1888.  If  the  name  is 
.  no  longer  in  the  singular,  this  is  be- 
cause there  are  two  distilleries  in 
Louisville  now  and  the  same  num- 
ber in  Baltimore — in  the  State  of 
proverbially  good  rye.  That  the  busi- 
ness remains  in  the  family  is  some- 
thing worthy  of  particular  note;  so 
few  concerns  do  these  days.  Today 
the  third  and  fourth  generations  are 
in  control  of  a  house  that  is  a  monu- 
ment not  to  the  founder  but  to  his 
son  and  namesake — who,  with  the 
rank  of  a  colonel,  was  killed  in  the 
Civil  War.  The  motto  has  ever  been 
this:  "There  is  no  substitute  for 
Father   Time    and    charred    oak    bar- 


rels." And  always  pride  of  product — 
never  any  going  back  on  tradition 
down   there. 

From  "Sloppy  Joe's"  just  off  the 
Prado,  to  La  Florida,  hard  by 
Parque  Central,  is  not  much  of  a 
walk  when  you  are  in  Havana.  But 
what  a  change  of  atmosphere  from 
the  madding  tourist-ashore  crowd  to 
the  unchanging  tempo  of  the  normal 
life  of  the  Cuban  capital.  At  this 
cafe,  not  to  be  confused  with  the 
time-honored  hotel  of  the  same  name, 
there  is  no  use  asking  the  bartenders 
— or  even  the  waiters — to  hurry;  that 
word  is  simply  not  in  their  "bright 
lexicon".  You  may  think  you  can 
have  a  pina  fria  colada  in  the  jiffy 
that  a  white-garbed  fellow  at  a  New 
York  fruit  juice  stand  takes  to  serve 
you.  But  hold  your  horses;  Havana 
has  been  there  for  centuries  and  it 
will  not  change  its  ways  just  because 
you  happen  to  drop  in  for  a  day  or 
two.  By  the  time  you  are  through 
with  your  fretting  you  will  see  the 
why  of  all  this  waiting.  It  takes 
time  to  make  the  perfect  drink — and 
this  is  one. 

The  pina  fria — add  colada  if  you 
want  it  strained — is  as  refreshing  a 
drink  as  the  world  has  to  offer  on  a 
warm  day.  Small  wonder  that  in 
Havana  it  is  a  traditional  one  of  the 
people  all  over  town.  It  looks  easy 
enough  to  make  at  home;  you  shred 
a  fresh  pineapple,  cool  the  juice  im- 
mediately with  ice  and — there  you 
are.  But  first  you  must  catch  your 
pineapple  at  the  height  of  its  delecta- 
bility — which  point  it  never  reaches 
far  from  the  field  in  which  it  grows. 
Then  again,  there  is  a  certain  knack 
about  it — just  as  there  is  in  mixing 
a  dry  Martini  that  will  not  cause  a 
connoisseur  to  stick  up  his  nose. 

The  average  New  Yorker  is  prone 
to  think  of  the  trepang,  or  beche  de 
mer,  as  a  food  of  the  Far  East  to  be 
read  about  in  books  of  travel.  But 
anyone  who  wants  to  try  it  can  find 
it  right  here — in  an  exclusive  shop, 
such  as  Maison  Glass — along  with 
shark's-fin  soup  and  the  kind  nn.de 
from  the  glutinous  nest  of  a  certain 
species  of  swallow.  Canned,  of 
course.  Out  in  California  they  fare 
better;  they  can  have  it  fresh  from 
the  sea.  And  like  it  greatly — after 
it  has  been  boiled  for  twenty  min- 
utes, then  dried  in  the  sun  and 
finally  allowed  to  dry  some  more  over 
a  fire.  Quite  a  delicacy  they  say, 
having  got  into  a  way  of  food  thought 
that  is  of  long  tradition  in  faraway 
China. 

This  particular  sea  slug,  Holo- 
thuria  edulis,  is  collected  for  the 
Chinese  in  great  numbers  in  the 
waters  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  But  it 
is  common  all  the  way  from  the  East- 
ern Archipelago  to  the  Great  Barrier 
Reef  of  Australia  and  California  has 
enough  of  it  to  supply  the  now  heavy 
demand  there.  The  California  "sea 
cucumbers"  are  said  to  be  the  best. 
The  familiar  French  name  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  Portuguese  bicho  da 
mar  and  in  the  "trade"  jargon  of 
Melanesia  one  may  hear  it  spoken  of 
as  "beach-la-mar".  This  "tube  feet" 
creature  varies  a  great  deal  in  size — 
from   six   to   fifteen    inches   in    length. 


Why.  it's  H  tol...  even  a 

^%     BLIND  MAN 

could  tell  the 
difference ! 


YOU  CLAIM  JACK  PICKED 
OUT  BLUE  RIBBON  ? 

...  I  ONLY  HEARD 
HIM  SAY  "33 TO  1*.. 


SILLY  /  THAT  IS 
PA6ST  BLUE  RIBBON 

...33  FINE  BREWS 
BLENDED  10  MAKE 
GREAT  BEER! 


JACK,  YOU   MADE 
GOOD  YOUR  BOAST  / 

I  HEREBY  AWARD 

THIS  BLUE  RIBBON 

TO  A  X£Ai. 

CONNOISS£UR/ 


YES  SIR!  AS  A  NEWS 

CORRESPONDENT 

YOU'VE   PROBABLY 

SAMPLED  BEER 

ABOUT  EVERYWHERE! 


I 


HAVE  . . .  BUT  I 
STICK  TO  BLUE  RIBBON.. 
*33T0l*  BLENDING-  MAKES 
IT  UNIFORMLY  GOOD.' 


L 


W     isnY  that  what 

EXPERT SISVPWS-  DOES 
FOR  FINE  COFFEE  AND 
CHAMPAGNE,  TOO  P 


RIGHT'  AND  EXPERT 

BLENDING-  MAKES  BLUE 

RIBBON  BEER  THE  SMOOTHEST 

AND  TASTIEST  I'VE   FOUND 

,      ANYWHERE  IN  THE  WORLD 


"V" 


FROM  NOW  ON, 

INSTEAD  OF  ORDERIN& 

•BEER"...  i'm  saying 

PABST  BLUE 
RIBBON/ 


7HBRE5 PROOF 
EVSRY GiASSFUL/ 


Try  a  glass  — and  you'll  agree  that 
BLENDING  33  FINE  BREWS  SURE 
MAKES  PABST  BLUE  RIBBON  A 
MORE  DELICIOUS  BEER  .  .  .  and  a 
dependable  pal  whose  goodness 
never  varies! 

Enjoy  it  in  full  or  club  size  bottles,  handy  cans, 
and  on  draft  at  better  places  everywhere. 


33  FINE  BREWS  BLENDED 
TO  MAKE  ONE  GREAT  BEER! 

...IT'S    SMOOTHER  ...  IT'S    TASTIER 

...  IT  NEVER   VARIES 


Copyright   1941,   1'abst   Brewing  Company. 
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'ERTAIN  iields  of  knowledge  pay  rich 
dividends  to  those  who  cultivate  them  —  dividends  paid 
in  culture,  beauty,  or  the  romance  of  the  past.  Others  pay 
more  tangibly:  the  business  course  lacks  cultural  influ- 
ence, but  opens  direct  roads  to  the  world's  riches.  How 
precious  is  the  field  of  knowledge  that  combines  both! 


The  Art  of  Interior  Decoration 

The  art  of  developing  a  room's  possibilities  for  beauty  is 
a  technical  one.  It  requires  knowledge  of  definite  principles 
and  facts.  Having  that  knowledge  one  may  create  a  home 
of  rare  beauty,  charm  and  comfort  at  moderate  expense;  without 
it,  one  can  spend  a  fortune — and  create  only  a  museum!  That 
is  why  the  profession  of  interior  decoration  is  growing  so 
rapidly  in  importance,  and  why  it  offers  so  splendid  an  oppor- 
tunity to  the  cultured  person  seeking  a  vocation  of  the  highest 
type. 


Why  Should  You  Learn  Interior  Decoration? 

You  will  provide  yourself  with  an  interesting  profession 
of  your  own,  or  if  you  are  already  engaged  in  this  field,  you 
can  increase  your  earning  capacity.  You  can  undoubtedly  save 
much  money,  perhaps  thousands  of  dollars,  by  avoiding  the 
costly  errors  one  makes  through  faulty  purchasing  judgment  in 
furniture  and  decorations. 

If  you  are  a  bride  or  going  to  be  one,  this  course  will  be 
the  answer  to  your  problem  of  what  to  buy  for  your  new 
home.  It  will  aid  you  to  plan  your  furnishings  and  color 
schemes,  so  that  it  will  have  that  elusive  finish  and  charm  which 
can  only  be  procured  when  one  knows  how. 

The  Arts  and  Decoration  Home  Study 
Course  in  Interior  Decoration 

is  two-fold  in  its  purpose  and  effect.  It  is  designed  both  for 
those  who  simply  desire  the  cultural  value  of  authoritative 
knowledge  of  this  fascinating  subject,  and  for  those  who  wish 
to  practice  interior  decoration  as  a  profession. 

DON'T  MISS  THIS  OPPORTUNITY! 
MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY! 


Photo  o>  Garrison 


George  S.  Steel.  Architect 


A   Victorian    living    room.    The   very   wide   Venetian   blind   is   of   white,    with  dark- 
toned   severe   draperies   on   either   side.     Some  fine  old  carved  pieces  of  Belter  furni- 
ture   are   shown   upholstered    in   satin   and   damask.     The  frames   painted   white   give 
a    modern   note   to   the   room. 

Only  Thirty  Lessons 

The  entire  course  is  covered  in  only  thirty  lessons.  You  will 
find  them  described  below.  It  covers  the  entire  subject  and 
gives  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  essential  principles  and  facts. 
The  information  is  so  clearly  and  concisely  set  forth  that  each 
lesson  is  a  new  pleasure,  not  a  task.  A  half  hour  of  thoughtful 
reading  two  or  three  times  a  week  will  be  sufficient  to  master 
each  lesson.  Students  are  given  personal  attention  and  instruc- 
tion throughout  the  course.  In  addition  to  the  30  lessons  you 
receive  four  text  books  covering  practical  workshop  knowledge 
which  the  professional  decorator  must  have,  and  a  portfolio  of 
textiles. 


WHAT  SATISFIED  STUDENTS  SAY 

"There  are  some  things  you  cannot  value  in  terms  of  money 
and  this  course  is  one  of  them.  The  lessons  are  written  so 
that  they  hold  your  interest  all  the  way.  I  do  appreciate 
the  help  derived  from  your  comments  that  were  sent  with 
my  corrected  papers." 

"I  have  been  in  the  architectural  and  decoration  field  for  a 
number  of  years,  but  strangely  enough  I  am  an  engineer  by 
profession.  I  know  it  is  a  far  cry  from  one  of  these  fields  to 
the  other,  but  this  course  of  study  has  given  me  an  insight  to 
the  decorators'  point  of  view  which  I  could  not  have  received 
except   by   long   and   careful   observation   in    the    field   itself." 


Vi 


Arts  and  Decoration  Home  Study  Course  in  Interior 

Decoration 

116  East  16th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  your  free  booklet  describing  your  Home 
Study  Course   in   Interior   Decoration. 


Name 


Address 


A  &  D  May,  1941 


THE  COURSE 


Each   can   be   mastered   by 


Here  are  the  subjects  covered  in  the  thirty  fascinating  lessons, 
half  hour  of  thoughtful  reading  two  or  three  times  a  week. 
The  Fixed  Background.  Walls.  Windows.  Ceilings,  Floors,  Floor  Coverings.  Lights;  Light- 
ing Fixtures.  Color  and  Color  Schemes.  Choice  and  Arrangement  of  Furniture.  Textiles. 
Hangings.  Choosing,  Framing  and  Hanging  Pictures.  Painted  Furniture.  Furnishing  the 
Apartment.  Historical  Backgrounds.  The  Renaissance  Style.  The  Baroque  Style.  The  Rococo 
Style.  The  Neo-Classic  Style.  Jacobean  and  Restoration  in  England.  William  and  Mary, 
Georgian  Styles.  The  Age  of  Chippendale.  The  Adam  Period  in 
American  Adaptation  of  British  and  Continental  Styles.  The  Deco- 
rating Profession.  Problems  and  Their  Solution.  What  is 
Modern?  Light  and  Color.  Use  of  Space.  New  Materials. 
Designing  a  Modern  Interior:  The  Modern  House,  The  Mod- 
ern Shop.     Combining  Modern  and   Period  Decoration. 

Put  Your  Good  Taste  To  Work  .  .  . 

Clip  the  attached  coupon  now  and  mail  it  today!  Without  any 
eoet  or  obligation,  we  will  send  you  a  booklet  describing  the 
course   in    detail. 


Queen    Anne    and    Early 
England   and   America. 
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ALL'S  FAIR 


By  Nora  Phillips 


R 


IGHT  about  now  seems  a 
good  time  to  devote  one's  at- 
tention to  the  bride  and  Doro- 
thy Gray  has  the  same  idea,  for 
this  house  has  a  new  De  Luxe 
make-up  ensemble  box  espe- 
cially for  the  bride.  It  contains 
all  the  make-up  she  will  need 
for  that  great  day  packaged  in 
a  dainty  blue  and  pink  box. 
Since  the  preparations  are  care- 


A  lovely  sycamore  box  holding  a  complete 
trousseau  of  cosmetic  and   bath   prepara- 
tions presented  by  Yardley. 


fully  harmonized,  all  one  needs 
choose  is  the  shade  of  lipstick, 
although  they  recommend  Nose- 
gay as  being  rose  pink  and  not 
too  harsh. 

Another  line  that  has  a  young 
and  bridelike  appeal  is  Tulip- 
time  by  Harriet  Hubbard  Ayer. 
This  is  a  combination  of  all 
sorts  of  spring  blossoms  and  is 
the  fresh  sort  of  scent  that 
would  be  just  right  for  the  wed- 


ding. The  scent  comes  in  a 
tulip-shaped  bottle  with  a 
flower  stopper  and  there  is  a 
complete  series  of  cosmetics  to 
match. 

Or  on  the  delicate  side,  Rub- 
instein's "Heavensent"  might  be 
appropriate.  There  is  an  eau  de 
toilette,  bath  oil  and  powder 
and  soap  all  amusingly  pack- 
aged in  pink  and  blue— the  bot- 
tles shaped  like  little  modern 
angels  and  the  soap,  believe  it 
or  not,  representing  pink  and 
white  clouds.  Positively  ethe- 
real, all  this. 

Lelong  contributes  Nicole 
Pink  for  a  big  spring  and  sum- 
mer promotion.  It's  a  shade 
that  has  been  carefully  worked 
out  to  blend  with  all  the  im- 
portant fashion  colors  and  goes 
right  through  a  line  of  about 
twenty  different  items.  The 
packaging  is  Victorian  and 
amusing  and  gets  off  on  such 
tacks  as  little  black  lace  para- 
sols lined  with  sachets  and  com- 
pletely fitted  brocade  poke  bag 
for  evening  use. 

One  gift  that  I  heartily  en- 
dorse for  any  bride  is  Mary 
Chess's  Closet  box.  This  con- 
tains a  jar  of  her  famous  scented 
lacquer  and  two  corner  sachets. 
You  paint  your  closet  shelves  or 
walls  with  strips  of  the  lacquer 
and  the  fragrance  lasts  for 
months.  Comes  in  all  her  fa- 
mous flower  scents— white  lilac, 
heliotrope,  gardenia  and  car- 
nation    as    well     as    Tapestry. 


Chambray,  a  new  line  of  toiletries  by  Faberge,  unsophisticated  and  young  and  just 
what  you'll  want  to  wear  with  your  brand-new  summer  cottons. 


Make  Your 

RESERVATION 

with 
ASSURANCE 


that  your  particular  requirements  will  be  completely  satisfied 
in  one  of  these 

THREE  DISTINGUISHED  NEW  YORK  HOTELS 

David  B.  Mulligan,  President 
Frank  W.  Regan,  Vice-President 
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Colonial 
IVilliainsburg 

INCORPORATED  ^— ^ 

Approved   Reproductions 
and  Adaptations 


KATZENBACH  and  WARREN,  INC. 

Sole  Licensed  Manufacturer  of 
Colonial  Williamsburg  Incorporated 
Approved  Reproduction  Wallpapers 


49  East  53rd  Street 


New  York  City 


By    Special    Appointment    of   WILLIAMSBURG    RESTORATION,    Inc. 


r 


\^wumial Vl&  ty¥  r  uiiuvniAVwrtb 

Exclusive  Reproductions  Of 

Wedgwood  Queensware  Dinnerware 

Josiah  Wedgwood  &  Sons,  Inc. 

162  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

By    Special    Appointment    of    WILLIAMSBURG    RESTORATION,    Inc. 

err 


Approved  Reproductions  of 

SILK  FABRICS 

Scalamandre 
Silks,  Inc. 

See  Page  53 


By  Special  Appointment  of  Williamsburg  Restoration,  Inc. 
APPROVED  REPRODUCTIONS  OF 

%  MIRRORS 

(  flJlJL#Xlj/WjCU/h  BROTHERS  '  DECORATIVE  ARTS,  INC. 
305  EAST  47th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

BOSTON     '      LOS  ANGELES     •     PHILADELPHIA 
Manufacturers    to    the    Trade    for    37    Years.      Consult    Your    Dealer    or    Decorator 


A   well-kept   kitchen    garden    walk    quite    properly    brightened    by   various   flowers  and 
leading  to  grapes  and  small  fruits  as  well  as  the  staple  vegetables. 

When  You  Build  Your  Home 

(Continued  from  page  47) 

in  the  landscape  design  of  the  aver- 
age house,  and  yet  with  a  minimum 
of  expense  most  interesting  things 
can  be  done.  It  gives  a  feeling  of 
coolness  and  freshness  to  the  sur- 
roundings and  it  forms  an  ever- chang- 
ing mirror  for  plants  and  building. 
And  it  is  a  wonderful  way  of  keep- 
ing the  young  busy  in  summer  to 
have  a  little  pool  a  few  inches  in 
depth. 

To  sum  up:  get  a  landscape  archi- 
tect if  you  can — and  pick  one  with 
imagination.  Plan  the  garden  as  you 
would  the  house,  the  rooms  and  their 
furnishings.  Consider  each  of  the 
basic  materials  of  landscape  design 
as  you  would  brick  and  lumber  in 
your  house.  Think  of  the  garden 
not  only  as  a  place  to  relax,  hut  as 
a  plastic  entity  like  sculpture  or  ar- 
chitecture, whose  shapes  and  colors 
should  form  a  consistent  whole.  And 
don't  be  afraid  to  experiment.  Plants 
are  not  permanent  and  can  be 
changed   if  the  first  try   doesn't  look 


The  Rototiller,  for  making  lawns  and 
ovating  old  ones,  has  a  place  all  its 


ren- 
own. 


Here    the    time-honored    trying    problem    of    curves    on    estate    roadways    is    definitely 
solved  for  no  end  of  years  to  come  by  the  use  of  the  Porcupine  metal  edging. 
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A  most  polite   marker  for  a   home   road- 
;ide  in  the  country.  Garret  Thew  Studios. 


well.  No  field  of  house  design  has 
more  completely  untouched  possibili- 
ties than  the  landscaping.  And  right 
now  is  a  good  time  to  start  exploring 
them.  Now,  when  spring  is  here  and 
an  early  start  means  gaining  a  year. 

THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN 
A  hedge  makes  a  good,  as  well  as 
a  comely,  border — always  provided  it 
is  not  of  a  kind  to  rob  the  garden 
of  proper  nourishment.  Beech  is 
perhaps  the  best  choice.  The  hazel- 
nut is  not  quite  so  good  as  a  wind- 
break, but  its  annual  crop  is  some- 
thing to  think  of.  Where  the  soil  is 
right,   the   high    bush    blueberry    will 

—  a 


First    aid    to    callers    in    search    of    your 
countryside    house.   Garret   Thew   Studios. 


answer  about  as  well;  it  has  beauty 
in  blossom  time  and  its  luscious  fruit 
is  produced  abundantly.  The  cur- 
rant will  serve,  too,  and  the  goose- 
berry, if  trained  flat  on  wires.  I 
have  seen  scarlet  salvia  planted  along 
a  currant  garden  hedge;  vivid  enough 
color,  but  somehow  it  did  not  seem 
to  "belong". 
The  kitchen    garden   on    a   level   is 


or   the   small 
and     mower, 


lawn    there    is   always   the 
of     which     this     Clemson 


•  17  is  a    1941    model.  Chromium  finish. 


For  a  lawn  of  any  size  a  time-saving 
motor-driven  mower  is  now  indispens- 
able. This  new   model   is  Coldwell's  Bear. 


best.  But  if  it  must  be  on  a  hillside 
it  can  be  terraced  easily.  Perma- 
nent walks,  defined  by  curbing,  save 
time  and  money  in  the  end.  If  the 
walks  are  dirt  ones,  they  should  be 
cambered — that  is  to  say,  higher  in 
the  middle,  so  that  water  will  not 
settle  on  them  after  a  rain. 


;his  metal  curbing  on  a  Long  Island  estate    eventually  pays  for  itself  by  saving  the  cost 
of  keeping  a  lawn  edging  straight  by  cutting.  Cornell  Iron  Works,  Inc. 


ADD  A 

GLAMOROUS  CROISE 

TO  YOUR  TRIP  TO 


vyt/ua 


Here's  a  really  grand  way  to  start  and  fin- 
ish your  trip  to  vacation  spots  in  old  Vir- 
ginia. Board  one  of  the  big  deep  water  ships 
of  the  Old  Dominion  Line  in  New  York. 
Sail  out  through  busy,  bustling  New  York 
harbor — right  past  the  Statue  of  Liberty — 
and  down  the  sparkling  sea  lane  to  Norfolk 
— in  sight  of  land  all  the  way! 

You  find  the  true  hospitality  of  the  South 
on  these  great  hotel-like  ships.  And — mm! 
■ — that  southern  cooking!  It's  just  like  extra 
days  below  the  Mason-Dixon  line. 

If  you  wish,  you  can  take  one  of  the 
many  carefully  planned  Old  Dominion  cruises 
to  Virginia  Beach,  Old  Point  Comfort, 
Williamsburg  or  Washington,  D.  C.  They're 
reasonably  priced,  and  they  include  every- 
thing. 


TOUR  21— NEW  YORK  TO  NOR- 
FOLK    AND     VIRGINIA     BEACH 

3  days— $19.10  up 

Includes  a  full  daylight  day  in 
Virginia  Beach  with  luncheon  at 
the  fashionable  Cavalier  Hotel 
Beach    Club. 

TOUR   25— NEW   YORK   TO    NOR- 
FOLK, WILLIAMSBURG,  JAMES- 
TOWN   and    YORKTOWN 

3  days— $22.75  up 

A  fascinating  trip  to  Colonial 
Williamsburg,  rich  in  historical 
significance   and    natural    beauty. 


OLD  DOMINION  LINE  OF  THE 


sastsxm 

STEAMSHIP  LINES 

For  particulars,  CONSULT  YOUR  TRAVEL  AGENT. 
Or  write  for  fully  illustrated  cruise  booklet.  Address, 
Pier   25   North    River,    New   York   City. 
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Venetian  Chandelier 

Light  amber  tinted  Venetian  glass 
.  .  .  has  six  arms,  47"  long,  32"  in 
Jiameter    $200 

French  and  English  Antiques 
Firearms   and   bladed    weapons 

ROBERT   ABELS 

860    Lexington    Ave.  New    York       J 


I  JC 


One   of   a   pair   of   Hepplewhite 
Mahogany    carved    side    chairs 
made  in  Rhode  Island. 
circa  I7QO 

Israel  Sack 

Incorporated 

5  East  57th  St.,  N.  Y. 

Second  Floor,  Opposite  Tiffany's 


Mantels  of  Character 


A  beautiful   Georgian   marble   mantel 

Visit  our  showrooms  where  one  of  the 
largest  and  finest  collections  of  marble 
and  wood  mantels  in  the  country  are 
on  display. 

We  invite  price  and  quality  compari- 
son. 


Ige  ®lbe  Mantel  ^hoppf 

(J.  W.  Johnson,  Prop.) 
251  E.  33rd  St.  New  York  City 

Est.    1 879 


ANTIQUES  FOR  THE  HOME 


A  very  fine  Swiss  carved  walnut  refectory  table  six  feet  in 
length   without   extensions.    Circa    1700.     Fields   and   Ford. 


A  handsome  George  II  silver  waiter 
made  in  London  in  1743  by  John 
Sanders.    From    James    Robinson,    Inc. 


George  I  mahogany  tripod  table.  The 

original  needlepoint  top  has  unusually 

fine    workmanship    and    color.     Circa 

1725.  From  Frank  Partridge. 


An  1805  Regency  mahogany  sideboard  with  bow  center  and 
pedestal   ends   with   rope-twist  columns.   Ginsburg  &   Levy. 


mi 

^^^^^    Loan   Exhibition   of 
ANTIQUE  ENGLISH 

SILVER  MINIATURES 

Comprising  Loans  from 
Philadelphia   Museum    of  Ai 
Yale   Gallery   of    Fine   Artj 
Important  Private  Collectio 

Proceeds    for    the    Benefit    of  1 

BRITISH  WAR  RELIEI 

SOCIETY,    INC. 

DAILY  FROM  10  A.M.  to  5  P.M. 
ADMISSION    $1 

In   the  Galleries   of 

3fames    | 
Mrinsrm 

<^_     INC 

ANTIQUE   ENGLISH    SILVER 

716  FIFTH  AVENUE 
at  56th  St.    New  York 


\\m\mm\ 

&ne  ■£&  *3#tv-e  &ncwmb 
. . .  *?tet/i&  tart  A.  -tefitetcei, 

Spacious  Rooms... Large 
Closets. ..Serving  Pantries 
. . .  Hotel  Service . . .  Moderate 
Rentals...Furnished  or  Unfur- 
nished...Long  or  short  periods. 


I 


everk 

125  EAST  50TH  STREET- NEW  YORi 

Telephone  Plaza  3-2700 

w.  K.SEEI.EV;  CENEBAL    MANAOCK 

CONNECTICUT 

—  ltshsyv\arviin 

since    1889 
Country  Real  Estate  Specialists 

Announce  the  removal  of  their  Conne 

ticut  office  to  Danbury  Road   (Route' 

Wilton,  Conn. 

In  New   York,   521    Fifth  Avenue 

Murray  Hill  2-6525 


GREENWICH,  CONN.' 

Country  hornet  for  wle  and  lease. 
Several  choice   bargain*. 


Post   Road 

Greenwich,  Com 

Tei.  263 


V  New  York 

Office  open  every  day      MU     HILL    2-65 
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MASSAC  H  U  S  ETTS 

CAPE  COD  REAL  ESTATE 
HOUSES  OLD  and  NEW 

For   Sale    or   Rent 

MAY  C.   FAY 

Barnstable,    Mass.               Tel.    Bam.    16' 

o 


/ 


rentes 


f 


Be  prepared  to  answer  the  annual  urge  for  outdoor  feasting  this  sum- 
mer. Here  you'll  find  everything  to  make  barbecuing,  camping  and 
beach-partying  sprees  of  fun  and  feasting.    Come  see  what's  new! 

Write  for  Barbecue  Bulletin  "A" 
Also  our  famous  Housewares  Booklet" A-l" 

HfimmficHEfi  ScHLEinmER 

145  East  J  /th  Street,  New  York  City 


OUTDOOR    FOLDING   GRILL— 

Extra  roomy  cooking  surface 
ll"x22",  with  broad,  removable 
warming  shelf.  Stands  24"  high, 
has  heat-conserving  windshield, 
is  strongly  made  and  reinforced. 
Folds  into  flat,  easily  carried 
unit $3.50 


BARBECUE  SET— Canvas  case 
holds  steel  knife  and  fork 
with  spruce  handles.  20" 
overall.  .  .  .  Set  $4.50 
BARBECUE  PLANK  — Oval 
cutting  plank  of  oak  wood  in 
three  sizes:  l6"x  10",  $1.95; 
18"  x  11",  $2.55;  20"  x  12", 
$2.95. 

STEAK  SET  — Stainless  knife 
with  concave  ground  blade, 
$2.35;  fork,  95c. 


BARBECUE  GRILL  — It's  great 
at  capturing  that  luscious 
coal-broiled  taste  .  .  .  cooks 
steaks, chops, fowl,  hamburg- 
ers to  their  juiciest  possi- 
ble turn.  14"  grilling  surface, 
cone-shaped  ash -receiver, 
spit,  stand  and  carrying  han- 
dle. 36"  high.      .     .     $9.95 


PICNIC-KING  — The   most 

convenient  folding  stove  for 
woodsy  picnics.  Take  it  along 
on  automobile  trips,  camp- 
ing or  beach  parties.  It's 
lightweight  and  compact. 
Burns  charcoal,  briquettes  or 
wood.  Ample  grilling  space 
18"  x  10".  Folds  flat,  cools 
quickly $2.95 


BROILING  UTENSILS— Sure-grip 

handles,  twisted  rods  for 
strength.  Wrought  iron  fork 
with  3  tines,  22"  long,  $2.25; 
with  2  tines,  $1.95;  chromium, 
$3.50.  Wrought  iron  spatula, 
stainless  steel  blade,  28"  long, 
$2.50.  Asbestos  fireproof  gloves 
— Koolgrip  protects  hands  from 
heat.  Small  or  large.  Pr.  $3.50 


BY  APPOINTMENT  TO 


UEEK    MARY 


H.    R.    H.    THE    PRINCE    OF    WALES 

1929-36 


Kntique  furniture 

and 
WORKS  of  ART 


EXHIBITION 


Our  New  York  Representative  MR.  N.  H. 
MORRIS  McOSTRICH  Will  Be  Pleased 
To  Show  You  The  Fine  Museum  Specimens 
Of  Old  English  And  French  Furniture,  Now 
On  View  At  444  PARK  AVENUE— Plaza 
3-7436. 


BOOKS: 

"The  English   Chair"    #2.50  post  free 

'Old  English  Furniture"    #1.50  post  free 

A  new  Brochure 'free  on  application  to 


A  fine  Sheraton  mahogany  and  satinwood  hreakjront  Commode 
having   jour    doors    with    painted   panels    enclosing    cupboards. 


M.  HARRIS  &  SONS 

44/52  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,   LONDON,  W.C.I  ENGLAND 
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By  virtue  of  having  our  own 
designers  and  cabinetshops, 
Modernage  makes  accessi- 
ble at  a  small  premium  those 
individually  created  pieces 
which  spell  distinction  indec- 
oration.Afewsuch  keypieces 
in  wood  or  upholstery  add 
the  magic  of  adroit  Modern. 

New  Miami  Beach  showroom 

Illustrated  booklet .  .  . 
Send    15c   for   mailing 


3 

Lincoln  &  Alton  Rd. 


DISTINCTIVE 
GARDEN,  TERRACE, 

SUN  PARLOR  and 
YACHT  FURNITURE 


Indoor  &  Outdoor  Dining  Ensemble 


Illustrated    Catalog 

EXPORTING  OUR   SPECIALTY 

GRAND  CENTRAL 

WICKER  SHOP,  INC. 

217  East  42nd  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

MANUFACTURERS 
BETWEEN   2nd   &   3rd   AVENUES 


RIDIJ1G 


CDCC  Our  new  Catalog 
r""  full  of  useful 
"HINTS  on  HORSEMAN- 
SHIP" and  many  pages  of 
unusual  values  in  Riding 
Needs. 
BOOTS  SADDLES 


TOGS 


ACCESSORIES 


Ask  for  Booklet  A 

KRUFimnn 

since  1875    141  ERST  24th  ST.,  n.  V. 


J^loyd 

WALL  PAPER   PRICES   ARE  FAIR 

insist   on  seeing   them    to   satisfy  yourself 

NEW  YORK  -  BOSTON  -  CHICAGO 

NEWARK 


Water  Power 


Make  your  own  electricity.     A  small  stream  give 
electric  lights,  running  water  and  power. 

FITZ  STEEL  WATER  WHEEL 

develops  the  full  power  of  the  stream,  needs  n 
care,  custs  nathikg  to  run,  lasts  a  Itftlimt. 
Measure  your  stream  — our  free  book  tells  how. 

Writ*  to   Dept.   AD. 

Fltz  Water  Wheel  Company 

Hanover,   Pa. 


No.  9B  Grape  Settee 

60"    Long  31"    High 

$27.00  painted 
$24.00  not  painted 

Also  made  longer 
No.  212  Arm  Chair  to  match 
$11.00  painted 
$9.00  not  painted 

EREICHT    PREPAID 

Slight    addition    west    of    the    Rockies 

Send  for  circular  of  other  interesting 

items 

THE  GRAF  STUDIOS 

WILMINGTON,    OHIO 


SUMMER 

for   the  dining   table.  Plastic   doilies   with 
cool    white    ivy    design. 

2  for  $1.50 
6  for  4.00 
8   for     5.00 


STORY  STUDIOS 

423    Clinton    Avenue,    Brooklyn,    N.    Y. 


WARD   and   ROME 

63  E.  57th  St.,  New  York 

Individual  Reading  Lamps 

Height  from  Floor,  44" 

$30.00  Complete  with  Shade 


Sentimental 


A  highly  personal  reminder 
of  the  wedding  has  just  been 
evolved  by  the  Old  Print  Ex- 
change at  14  East  48th  Street  in 
time  for  this  season's  brides. 
They  will  take  a  part  of  the 
bridal    bouquet,    carefully    dry 


Of  lucite  in  a  honey-comb  design,  a  frame 

for     your     favorite     photograph.      $3.95. 

Scully    &    Scully,    506    Park    Avenue. 


and  press  it  and  frame  it,  using 
a  piece  of  the  bride's  gown  as 
a  background  or  mat.  Bits  of 
the  bridesmaids'  frocks  are  also 
worked  into  the  composition.  A 
frame  is  then  chosen  to  harmon- 
ize with  the  color  scheme  and 
the  cost  is  surprisingly  modest. 
A  nice  idea  for  mothers  to  do 
as  a  surprise  for  daughter  when 
she  returns  from  the  honeymoon. 

Wedding  Breakfast 

Sherry's,  who  have  been  cater- 
ing to  brides  these  many  years, 
have  all  manner  of  accessories 
for  the  wedding  breakfast.  One 
thing  they  like  to  do  is  dress  a 
pair  of  dolls  in  miniatures  of 
the  bride  and  groom,  even 
matching  the  color  of  the  hair; 
these  to  be  used  on  the  cake  or 
as  table  decoration.  Or  to  go 
the  whole  way,  they  would  re- 
produce    the     entire     wedding 


party  to  be  presented  to  each  1 
favors.  In  their  regular  sto  | 
are  all  sorts  of  favor  and  pla  j 
card  combinations  —  silver  sa  ] 
dais,  china  angels  and  lily-i  ] 
the-valley  tent  cards  from  as  1 1 
tie  as  ten  cents  apiece. 

First  Aid 

Brooks      Brothers,      realizii 
that  grooms  are  apt  to  be  im  I 
state,  are  ready  to  do  their  pa 
to   make   the   event   less  hect i\ 
Given    a    list,    they   will   get 
touch  with   the   ushers  and  s 
that    they    are    turned    out 
match.     They  will  send  an  e 
pert  out  before  the  ceremony 
tie  the  ascots,  chosen  from  the 
stock    or    made    to    order   froi 
their  special  silks.  They  will  evei 
take    care    of    ushers'    present' 
Their   services   would    be   ma! 
welcome  if  the  best  man  turnr|| 
out  to  be  jittery,  too. 

Gift  Problem 

One  last  wedding  suggestion 
Gorham  has  a  stunning  new  pal 


111! i ill 


isMmswamkWkm 


Summery  cutlery  by  Universal.    Blades  a 
tines    are     stainless     steel,     the    handl 
"crystalite"  in  a  rope  pattern. 
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in  silver  called  Sovereign, 
only  is  it  handsome  as  a 
)lete  flat  service,  but  there 
many  combinations  of  un- 
1  pieces  that  would  make 
gifts.  Eight  after-dinner 
e  spoons  and  sugar  tongs; 
ick  set  with  all  the  serving 
:s  for  the  buffet  supper; 
>e  sets,  any  or  all  should  ap- 
to  young  moderns. 

Spring  Tables 

3  add  that  touch  of  spring 

jur  table  you  will  like  some 

ctive     plastic     place     mats. 

ke  most  of  this  sort  on  the 

ket,   these   are   clear   plastic 

the  design  in  pure  white, 

ice  contrast   to    the   rest   of 

color  scheme,  and  besides, 

look    so    cool.     Eight    for 

)  at  Story  Studios,  423  Clin- 

A venue,  Brooklyn. 

Tots  to  Teens 

you   want   to   do  right   by 

young  folk,  you  should  see 

their    rooms     are     as    at- 


using  your  ideas  or  furnishing 
schemes  of  their  own.  They  un- 
derstand children  thoroughly 
and  will  help  you  plan  rooms 
that  the  child  can  grow  up  with, 
using  pieces  that  with  slight 
changes  or  additions  can  be  used 
for  years.  If  you  need  ideas  this 
is  where  you  will  find  them.  The 
address  is  32  East  65th  Street. 


id  flower  candles  that  float.    Small 

or   75c.     Large — 75c    each.     From 

I  no  Ajello,   357    East    124th    Street. 


njvely  planned  as  your  own, 

[Childhood,  Inc.  is  equipped 

o    an    expert    job.     They 

alize  in  furniture,  but  will 

complete   decorating  job, 


Presents  for  the  bridesmaids,  plastic  cig- 
arette  case   and   compact   scattered    with 
pink    and    blue    forget-me-nots.     Case    is 
$3.00;    compact   $2.00.     Volupte. 


Bar  Fun 

As  a  weekend  present  or  just 
for  your  own  amusement,  you 
might  like  some  new  bar  towels. 
Plain  white  huck  towels  are  em- 
broidered in  red  with  names  of 
all  sorts  of  famous  places— from 
night  clubs  to  M.G.M.  Studios 
and  the  White  House,  the  in- 
sinuation being  that  you've  been 
light-fingered.  Three  for  $1.00. 
There  are  sterling  silver  jigger 
cups  in  a  new  shape— like  a  shot 
gun  shell,  $5.00,  and  a  little 
siphon  gadget  that  fits  in  a  regu- 
lar club  soda  bottle  preserving 
the  fizz,  $1.00.  Abercrombie  & 
Fitch,  Madison  Avenue  at  45th 
Street. 


f«4ng  Present   suggestion,   folding   bridge   table   and   chairs.    Mahogany   finish   with 
upholstery  in  leatherette.    Made  by  Ferguson,  price  $40.00. 
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5HE5  AIL  YOURS, PARDNER 

Yc-llowstone  Park,  Old  Faithful,  Grand 
Tetons,  Snowy  Range,  Indians,  Cow- 
boys, Ten-gallon  Hats,  Rodeos,  Bears, 
Moose,  EVERYTHING- PLUS  the 
heart-warming  hospitality  and  care- 
free life  found  ONLY  in  the  genuine 
old-tirne  West  that's  still  alive  in  old 
Wyoming.  Perfect  roads,  hotels,  camps 

—  all  geared  for  your  fun  and  comfort. 
Come  on  out— Go  Western  this  summer 

—  make  it  the  vacation  of  a  lifetime! 

Catch  BIG  ones  in  roadside  streams. 
Pack  in  to  seldom  •  fished  lakes  and 
rivers.  .  .  Six  varieties  of  trout  PLUS 
Grayling.  YOU  can  catch  PLENTY! 

MTONDERFUL 

Wyoming  i 


DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE  *   INDUSTRY    I 

Ceo.  Ilou.er,  Exec.  Mgr.,        408  Cnpilol  Bldg.,  Cheyenne     I 

Kindly 

en 

1  me  free  information  as  ehe 

-ke.l  l.elow : 

1 1  High. 

1 1  Velio 

1 1  Fishi 

1 iDnde 

1 1  Rode 

iray 

•R 
Ra 

Map  and  Information         1          1  Hoi  Springs    J 
■II.  Grand  Tetons  and  National  Monumenla     ■ 

nd  Homing               1 1  Indian  Sun  Dances     1 

nches  and  Resorts  1          )  Mountain  Camping     | 
Frontier  Celebrations  and  Outdoor  Shows     1 

L 

City 

S.r*r<* 

Visit  This 
Scene  of 
Lovely 
Gardens 


HERE  ARE  3  VACATIONS  IN  1 

— the  lure  of  lovely  gardens  from 
April  to  October,  adventure  in  nearby 
Williamsburg,  land  and  ocean  sports  on 
the  harbor  of  Hampton  Roads!  See 
the    FIRST   of    America   first, 

THERE'S        CARTERS        GROVE, 

STRAWBERRY  HILL  AND  MANY 

OTHER    BEAUTIFUL    PLACES 

We  offer  all  these  things  in  a 
setting  of  charming  relaxation. 
Beautiful  building  and  grounds, 
magnificent  seaview,  food  of 
traditional  excellence,  dancing 
and  gracious  hospitality.  Excel- 
lent golf,  deep  sea  fishing  and 
other  sports.  Outdoor  and  in- 
door swimming  pools.  Accessi- 
ble by  boat,  plane,  motor  or  rail. 
And  rates  are  surprisingly  low. 
Make      your      reservations      now 

CHAME^II 

OLD  POINT  COMFORT,  VIRGINIA 


SIDNEY  BANKS 

President 

Ralph  J.   Hewlett 

Manager 

NEAR     JAMESTOWN,     YORKTOWN 
WILLIAMSBURG,     LANGLEY     FIELD 


RESORT  AND  TRAVEL 
INFORMATION 


+    CLASSIFIED    + 


CAMPS 

_       MASSACHUSETTS 

New  England  —  Girls 

COWASET,  Cape  Cod,  Mass.  Sail- 
ing, riding,  all  sports.  Beatrice  Hunt, 
Holbrook,   Mass. 

NEW  ENGLAND  —  Boys 

Information  on  request 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

New  England  —  Girls 

NORFLEET,  Peterboro,  N.  H.  Music 
specialized,  art  dramatics,  all  summer 
sports.  Helen  Norfleet,  Norfleet 
School  for  Girls,  121  East  65th  St., 
New  York  City. 

ADIRONDACKS  —  Boys 

Information  on  request 

MID-EASTERN  —  Boys 

Information  on  request 

MID-EASTERN  —  Girls 

Information  on  request 

SOUTHERN  —  Girls 

Information  on  request 

RANCH  CAMPS 

FAR  WESTERN  —  Boys 

Information  on  request 

RESORTS 

BERMUDA 

BELMONT  MANOR  HOTEL,  Ber- 
muda. Ideal  climate  spring  and  sum- 
mer, golf  course,  swimming  pool,  rid- 
ing,   sailing.      As   popular  as   ever. 

GEORGIA 

SEA  ISLAND 

THE    CLOISTER,    Sea    Island,    Ca. 

Golf,    swim,    ride,    hunt,    shoot,    skeet, 

tennis.    The  Cloister,  Sea   Island,  Ga., 

or  630   Fifth   Ave.,   New   York,   N.   Y. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

New  England 

CRAWFORD  HOUSE,  Crawford, 
N.  H.  Ideal  spring  and  summer,  lux- 
urious accommodations,  minimum  rates 
all   season. 

MAINE 

THE  ROD  b  REEL  CLUB,  Lake 
Kezar,  Lovell,  Maine.  Luxurious  pri- 
vate club,  combined  with  golf,  fish- 
ing on  the  most  beautiful  lake  in 
Maine.  Rates  $8,  $9  and  $10.  Call 
Murray   Hill  2-3424,   New   York. 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

PINEHURST,  N.  C.  Golf,  riding, 
tennis,    dancing.     Ideal   in    May. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

POCONO  MANOR.  Excellent  golf, 
riding,  swimming,  indoors  and  out- 
doors. In  Pocono  Mountains.  Herman 
V.  Yeager,  Gen.  Mgr.,  Pocono  Manor, 
Pa. 

VIRGINIA 

THE  CAVALIER  HOTEL,  Virginia 
Beach,  Va.  Golf,  tennis,  swimming, 
riding,  fishing,  boating,  private  beach, 
archery,  hiking,  beautiful  gardens. 
Roland  Eaton,  Managing  Director. 

THE  CHAMBERLIN,  Old  Point 
Comfort,  Va.  Dancing,  golf,  deep  sea 
fishing,  outdoor  and  indoor  swimming 
pools,  magnificent  sea  view.  Sidney 
Banks,    President. 

Information  on  resort  and  travel  in 
Southeastern  Virginia,  write:  F.  E. 
Turin,  Secretary,  Norfolk  Advertising 
Board,   1007  W.  Main,  Norfolk,  Va. 

WYOMING 

Information  on  tours  and  points  of 
interest  in  Wyoming,  write:  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  b  Industry,  408 
Capitol  Bldg.,  Cheyenne,  Wyoming. 
Geo.   Houser,   Executive   Manager. 

RANCHES 

ARIZONA 

ARIZONA  DUDE  -  cattle  ranch. 
River  swimming,  fishing,  mountainous, 
rugged  countryside,  delightful  spring 
and  summer  period,  restricted.  E.  S. 
Hubell,  owner,  New  York,  Lexington 
2-1200.  ' 

SPRING  CREEK  RANCH,  Cotton- 
wood, Arizona.  Modern,  comfortable. 
Camping,  hunting,  fishing,  hounds. 

WYOMING 

VALLEY  RANCH,  Valley,  Wyom- 
ing.    I.   H.    Larom,   owner. 

CANADA 

KANANASKIS  RANCH.  Situated  in 
a  beautiful  scenic  section  of  the 
Canadian  Rockies  near  Banff  and  Lake 
Louise.  C.  B.  Brewster,  Seebe,  Alberta, 
Canada 


FOLDERS  . . .  RATES . . .  AND   ROUTES 
ARE  YOURS  FOR  THE  ASKING! 


CRUISES  to: 

California 

Alaska 

New  Mexico 

South  America 

Cuba 

Nassau  Bahamas 

Bermuda  b  Caribbean 

Puerto  Rico 

West  Indies 

The  Great  Lakes 

RESORTS  at: 

Sun  Valley 

Pinehurst,  N.  Carolina 
Greensboro,  N.  Carolina 
Virginia   Beach,  Va. 
Old  Point  Comfort,  Va. 
New  Jersey  Coast 
Sea   Island,  Georgia 
Southern  California 


Poconos 

Adirondacks 

North  Carolina 

White  Mountains 

Cape  Cod 

New  York 

Long  Island 

Oregon 

New  England 

Florida 

Canada  b  The  Laurentians 

The  Great  Smokies 

DUDE  RANCHES: 

Twin  Pine  Ranch,  Poconos 
White  Horse  Ranch,  Adirondacks 
Wyoming  .  .  .  Arizona  .  .  .  Texas 
Nevada   .  .  .  California  .  .  .  Colorado 
Valley   Ranch,   Wyoming 
Kananaskis     Ranch,     Seebe,     Alberta, 
Canada. 


DOWN  TO 

NORFOLK, 

There  s    a    wea 
of  historic  lore 
Norfolk,    key  c  'j 
of  picturesr  I 

Tidewater   Virg  A 
ia,  cradle  of  Ea  \\ 

F.J  America.     Neai  J 

-^■^-  are      Jamesto\  jl 

William! 
burg,  Yorktown,  Cape  Henry,  afl 
many  another  glorious  shrine.  P!  jg 
to  visit  them  this  summer. 

OCEAN  VIEW,  VIRGINIA 

Also    adjacent    is    the    famous    Virgini 
Seashore  State  Park  .  .   .  with  OCEA>  ' 
VIEW,  Norfolk's  own  shore  resort,  re  jl 
nowned    as    "The    Vacationists'    Para  I  ! 
dise." 


VIRGINIA  BEACH 
and  the  CAVALIER  HOTEl 

Miles  of  alluring  white  sand  beac 
...  a  vast  multitude  of  fascinatin 
diversions  .  .  .  they're  all  at  Virgini 
Beach.  Here,  too,  is  the  beautifu 
CAVALIER  HOTEL,  which  offers  th 
utmost  in  style,  comfort  and  con 
venience. 

Excellent  accommodations  for 
any  purse.  Write  for  book- 
lets .  .  .  (Send  4c  postage.) 
Dept.    S. 

NORFOLI 

ADVERTISING  BOARD 
NORFOLK,  VIRGINIA 


REMEMBER— fm 

MEMORIAL  DA 


Two  letters  settle  whe 
to  go  Memorial  Day 
P.M.  —  Pocono  Mane 
Bring  your  tennis  ra 
quet  or  golf  clubs.  G 
ready  for  a  trot  or  hik 
Food  is  farm- fresh  ar 
SO  good.  Bring  tl 
family.  Bring  your  app 
1  tite.    Remember  P.  >■ 


jpOCONO 

^ANOR 

HERMAN  V.  YEAGER,  General  Managei 

POCONO  MANOR,  PA' 


KANANASKIS  RANCH 

While  touring  CANADA  this 
summer  be  sure  to  visit 
KANANASKIS  RANCH: 
situated  in  a  beautiful  scenic 
section  of  the  CANADIAN 
ROCKIES,  near  BANFF  and 
LAKE   LOUISE. 

For  information  write 

C.    B.    BREWSTER 

Seebe,  Alberta,  Canada 


FREE 


roHORS 
OWNER 

Why  pay  fancy  prices  for  saddU 

Write  for  free  catalog  that  has  sa 

real  money  for  thousands  of  nt 

men.  Contains  over  400  bargain 

English  Saddlery.  I  ship  sadd 

on  approval.    Write  today.     ' 

ioe"  Wiesenfeld  Co.,  Dcpt.  K. 

112  W.  North  Ave.,  Baltimore, 
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How  to  choose  a  card,  table 


in  one   eas 


Built  and  Styled  Like  Fine  Furniture! 

SAMSON  Dc£uxe  CARD  TABLES 


^k  Step  into  your  dealer's  and  be  the 
first  to  see  the  stunning  array  of 
1941  Samson  De  Luxe  Card  Tables! 
Each  is  a  masterpiece  in  design — 
as  smart  and  attractive  as  other  fine 
home  furnishings.  At  first  glance 
you'll  see  why  these  tables  are  the 
choice  of  discriminating  men  and 
women.  The  New  Beauty-Rim,  the 
washable  stainproof  finish,  the  Free 
Coaster  Ash  Trays,  are  some  of 


EACH 

Slightly  Higher  at 
Distant  Points 


the  many  fine  features  that  make 
Samson  the  greatest  card  table  value 
ever  offered  for  only  $2.98!  Choice 


of  wood-grain  designs  or  SAMSON- 
HYDE  which  looks  like  richly  em- 
bossed leather.  Get  several  Samson 
De  Luxe  Card  Tables  today!  Make 
exquisite  gifts— ideal  for  kitchen, 
playrooms,  luncheons,  parties!  .  .  . 
Be  sure  to  order  several  Samson 
DeLuxe  Folding  Chairs,  too.  They 're 
smart,  exceedingly  comfortable  and 
solid  as  a  brick.  An  outstanding 
value  for  only  $2.98. 


STRIKING  BEAUTY 
EXTRA  COMFORT! 

Padded  Seats!  Tubu- 
,ar  Steel  Frame.  Wide 
Choice  of  Colors  to 
Match  Samson  Card 
Tables. 

Samson  De  Luxe 
Folding  Chairs  Only 


MAIL  ORDERS  FILLED  if  your  dealer  isn't  supplied.  Send  $2.98  plus  35c  postage  and  packing 
to  nearest  plant.   Specify  model.   We  ship  anywhere  in  U.  S.  A. 

ORDER  BY  NUMBER  (Shown  Above)  796— Crotch  Walnut— Oriental  lacewood  effect. 
(A)  776— Natural  maple  effect— floral  center.  (B)  775  — Deeply  embossed  ivory  center-burl 
walnut  effect  border.  (C)  777  —  Fiddle  mahogany  effect.  (D)  735  — All  ivory  top— deeply 
embossed  border.  (E)  795— For  chess,  checkers,  cards,  inlaid  wood  pattern. 

SHWAYDER  BROTHERS,  INC.,  Dept.  E-41 3  •  Denver,  Colo.  •  Detroit,  Mich. 


Folding  Chairs  Only  ^  ^     Af^ 

*mm  SAMSON 


DE  LUXE  CARD  TABLES 
AND  CHAIRS 
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Spring  SPRAYING 
works   wonders 

Spraying  is  the  only  effec- 
tive con-trol  of  a  great 
variety  of  insects  and  dis- 
eases which  destroy,  de- 
form and  discolor  foliage 
during  the  growing  season. 
But  for  RESULTS  —  you 
must  know  WHEN, 
WHAT  and  HOW  to 
Spray.  Bartlett  has  spent 
years  of  research  and 
thousands  of  dollars  in  per- 
fecting this  branch  of  their 
service  and  maintains  the 
largest  fleet  of  motorized 
power  sprayers  in  the 
country. 

The  F.  A.  Bartlett  Tree  Expert  Co. 

Laboratories  &  Experimental  Grounds 
STAMFORD,  CONNECTICUT 


BARTLETT 

•    TREE    EXPE  RTS    ♦ 


What  can  give  more  real 
pleasure  than  an  outdoor 
fireplace,  where  congenial 
friends  may  gather  to  revel 
in  the  delight  of  a  steak 
broiled  over  hoi  charcoal  or 
wood  fire?  Probably  you've 
always  wanted  a  fireplace  on 
your  own  grounds! 

Now  it's  simple  to  build  one— just  get  a  Hancock 
Skeleton  Unit  and  build  your  masonry  around  it,  io 
any  design,  as  simple  or  elaborate  as  your  taste  dictates. 
Hancock  Units  come  complete  with  genuine  rolled 
steel  (not  cast  iron)  frames  and  doors;  and  gray  iron 
fire  grate,  cooking  grate,  hot  plate  and  front.  They  are 
solidly  constructed,  long  enduring;  are  standard  equip- 
ment in  leading  park  systems  throughout  the  country. 
Write  today  for  com- 
plete  information,  en- 
closing 10c  for  large 
4-page  Plan  Sheet, — 
"HOW  TO  BUILD 
YOUR  OWN  OUT- 
DOOR FIREPLACE", 
— containing  plans  and 
structural  data  for  a 
variety    of    designs. 


HANCOCK     IRON     WORKS 


77    W.  PIKE   ST..PONTIAC,  MICHIGAN 


IDEAS    FOR    HOME    DECORATION 

Write  for  a  list  of  helpful  and  inspiring 
books  on  home  decoration  and  design, 
gardening,   etc. 

ROBERT  M.  McBRIDE  b  COMPANY 

116   East    16th   Street  New  York 


lll-MIHUiMIH* 


Made  by  •cwcialisu  from 
f  rag  rant,     long-lastine 
Cedar.  Ruatlc  ityle,  prefer- 
red by  birds.    Tour  choice 
of   (1)   Robin;   (2)  Wren: 
(3)   Bluebird;  $1.25   Ea.; 
Any  3  for  $3.50.     Postpaid. 
Fret  "BirdvilU"   Booklet  "S* 
Tk*  CRESCENT  COMPANY 
Torai   River,   N.   J. 


Vines  That  Stay  By  You 


(Continued  from  page  45) 


ation,  as  is  its  wont  in  the  Japanese 
wilds;  but  rigid  fall  or  spring  prun- 
ing, I  find,  takes  care  of  that.  I  have 
never  made  up  my  mind  whether  I 
prefer  this  clematis  species  running 
up  the  house  or  a  tree;  so  I  get 
around  the  matter  by  letting  it  do 
both. 

The  lovely  large-flowered  horticul- 
tural kinds  of  clematis  still  make 
slow  progress  in  American  gardens. 
Very  likely  this  is  because  they  are 
looked  upon  as  difficult  subjects.  They 
are  not,  necessarily.  I  know  of  two 
sturdy  specimens  of  C.  Jackmani  that 
have  been  growing  on  trellises  on  the 
south  side  of  houses  these  thirty  years 
or  more.  With  a  minimum  of  prun- 
ing care,  each  is  a  veritable  purple 
sheet  of  bloom  every  year. 

I  have  never  seen  the  later  named 
varieties  so  rampant,  but  with  a  little 
care  one  may  have  their  supreme 
beauty  in  no  small  measure.  The 
point  is  to  give  them  wall  protection 
against  the  wind.  They  will  look, 
come  springtime,  as  if  the  winter  had 
been  hard  on  them.  But  this  is  noth- 
ing; they  have  to  be  pruned  anyway, 
as  the  bloom  is  on  the  new  wood. 
William  E.  Gladstone,  Lady  Caro- 
line Neville  and  Lanuginosa  are  all 
good  light  shades  of  purple  and 
among  the  whites  the  double  Duchess 
of  Edinburgh  has  super-excellence. 
It  is  far  finer  than  the  better  known 
Belle  of  Woking. 

MAY  NIGHTS  IN- 
TOWN 

(Continued  from  page  13) 

the  greenery  of  two  of  the  side  walls. 
Juanita  and  Juarez,  the  singers,  re- 
main   perpetual    attractions. 

The  something  new  that  May  will 
bring  to  Armando's  and  this  for  a 
stay  of  three  months  or  so,  is  the 
George  Morris  Band  from  Kansas 
City.  Well  known  in  the  West 
through  the  radio,  but  making  its  first 
appearance  on  the  East  Side,  this  is 
one  of  the  few  bands  that  carries 
along  an  organ — a  Hammond — with 
it.    It  also  has  entertainment  features. 

Whether  you  are  at  the  alluring 
Skyline  Bar,  or  at  luncheon,  dinner 
or  supper  at  the  Coq  Rouge  you  are 
always  made  to  feel  at. home  by  the 
host — who  is  really  such.  The  wel- 
come is  extended  to  partake  of  spec- 
ialties if  you  are  at  all  in  doubt. 
Fish  is  a  particular  pride  of  the 
house;  pompano,  salmon,  and  so  on — 
each  in  its  season.  Of  late  the  George 
Sterney  orchestra  and  Otto  and 
Fields  have  been  keeping  up  the  en- 
tertainment  quality. 

The  new  show  which  went  on  in 
the  Rainbow  Room  of  Rockefeller 
Center  shortly  before  the  middle  of 
April  was  a  good  presage  of  summer 
pleasure.  The  Matty  Malneck  orches- 
tra repeated  here  its  great  success 
in  the  Pump  Room  of  the  Ambassa- 
dor East  in  Chicago  and  the  Velero 
Sisters'  tango-rhumba  band  have 
made  a  host  of  new  friends  in  town. 
They  not  only  play  a  variety  of 
Cuban  instruments  but  dance  while 
they  are  conducting. 

What  with  the  installation  of  two 
extremely  large  buffet  tables,  Theo- 
dore's has  taken  on  a  new  order  of 
things.  These  for  survey,  and  per- 
haps decision.  In  the  latter  event, 
patrons  are  not  called  upon  to  serve 


themselves ;  they  will  be  waited  on. 
Nor  is  that  all;  the  recent  reduction 
of  dinner  price  from  two  dollars  to 
one  dollar  and  a  half  now  brings  such 
Theodore  items  in  the  French  regime 
as  chicken  Tourangell,  special  breast 
of  guinea  hen  and  profiterolle  with 
zabaglione  sauce  into  the  lower 
bracket. 

Montparnasse  has  not  only  its  par- 
ticular quarter  of  town  but  decora- 
tions well  calculated  to  give  it 
marked  individuality.  The  bar,  dis- 
tinctly and  properly  French — in  view 
of  the  name  of  this  restaurant — 
would  alone  give  one  a  sense  of  Paris. 
Moulin  Rouge,  Dome,  Montparnasse 
— "a  vdtre  saute,"  "a  la  votre,"  and  so 
on  are  mural  greetings  the  moment 
you  step  inside.  Already  the  white 
goose  on  the  floor  at  the  entrance  has 
seemed  to  point  the  next  step  from 
the  bar;  for  in  the  restaurant  beyond 
there  are  red  geese  flying  against  a 
cream  background.  With  the  ceiling 
and  chairs  the  color  scheme  is  quite 
appealing. 

The  new  Schrafft's  not  only  in- 
creases the  restaurant  facilities  of 
Times  Square  but  lends  fresh  notes 
to  the  use  of  color  in  decorative  art. 
The  large  mural  of  a  petit  guignol 
of  jthe  seventies  in  the  women's  grill 
is  particularly  charming.  The  chil- 
dren and  their  elders,  To-to  the  dog 
and  the  tubbed  orange  trees  are  all 
suggestive  of  Paris  out  Champs 
Elysees  way  years  and  years  ago. 
The  remainder  of  the  scheme,  soft 
green  and  yellow — with  framed  water 
colors — has  a  decided  note  of  cheer. 
The  adjoining  men's  grill,  where 
women  can  go  in  the  evening,  has  a 
bright  note  of  red  in  the  leather 
upholstery  of  the  chairs,  some  fine 
Currier  &  Ives  prints  and  an  unusual 
ceiling.  Appealing  also  is  the  cock- 
tail room,  with  its  French  walnut 
work  and  old  sporting  prints. 

AT  HOME  FOR  TWO 

(Continued  from  page  S3) 

these  would  be  a  fine  nucleus  from 
which  to  build.  Rugs  and  bedding, 
the  mattress  and  springs,  are  other 
items  in  which  quality  is  a  real  in- 
vestment, and  the  same  holds  true 
with  sofas  and  upholstered  chairs. 
Buy  good  solid  construction  and  cut 
corners  on  the  covering  if  necessary. 
There  are  plenty  of  inexpensive  and 
attractive  upholstery  materials  to  be 
had  and  they  can  be  replaced  without 
too  great  expense  at  a  later  date.  Or 
buy  these  pieces  simply  in  muslin  and 
use  slip  covers.  Maybe  you  manage 
two  sets  and  have  a  winter  and 
summer  scheme  to  add  variety. 

There  are  plenty  of  inexpensive 
odd  tables  and  chairs  to  he  had 
which  in  time  can  be  replaced.  Dress- 
ing tables,  lamps  and  hosts  of  deco- 
rative accessories  can  be  picked  up 
for  the  proverbial  song;  and  some 
of  these  you  will  probably  get  as 
wedding    presents    anyway. 

It  is  not  only  good  sense,  but 
really  much  more  fun  to  plan  a 
home  that  will  grow.  Each  new  ac- 
quisition over  a  period  of  years  is  a 
real  event,  and  you  need  never  envy 
your  lucky  friend  who  has  it  all  at 
one  fell  sweep.  Think  how  much 
longer  your  fun  will  last  spread  out 
over  next  year,  the  year  after  and 
the  one  after  that. 


DESIGNED  FOR 


> 


> 


THE  SULCRAVE  offers 
the  "Perfect  Home"  to 
those  desiring  a  distin- 
guished Park  Avenue  ad- 
dress, luxurious  appoint- 
ments and  service  antici- 
pating your  every  need. 

Spacious  suites  of  1  to 
4  rooms,  furnished  or  not 
(some  with  serving  pan- 
tries) on  yearly  lease  or 
for    shorter    periods. 


—VENETIAN   ROOM 

Smart   Set   Rendezvous 
For    Cocktails 

Prix  Fixe  Luncheon  $1.00 
Prix    Fixe    Dinner   $1.50 

—     NOTABLE   CUISINE    — 


{ 


I 


the  Bellevue, 
its  iamous 
rood,  its  gen- 
uineness ana 
gracious  hos- 
pitality. Mod- 
erate rates, 
always. 

BELLEVUE-STRATFORD 

PHILADELPHIA 

CLAUDE   H.    BENNETT,   General  Manager 
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HOW  TO  WORK  MIRACLES  IN  YOUR 
HOME  FOR  LESS  THAN  $100 

By  Joyce  Bright 

I  suppose  we  all  have  our  particular 
problems  in  our  homes.  A  friend  of 
mine  was  telling  me  about  hers.  Her 
husband  likes  to  take  shower  baths,  and  their 
house  has  a  shower  stall  in  the  bathroom  espe- 
cially for  him.  Well,  it  seems  that  every  time  he'd 
turn  on  the  water,  the  curtain  would  get  wet, 
and  wrap  around  his  legs  at  the  slightest  provoca- 
tion, and  he'd  have  to  practically  fight  his  way  out 
of  the  stall,  and  Janet's  life  was  hardly  worth 
living  because  he  grumbled  so  much.  So  she  quietly 
arranged  to  have  a  plate  glass  door  on  the  stall 
instead  of  a  hanging  curtain. 
Now  her  husband  can  take 
his  showers  without  cur- 
tain trouble  of  any  kind  . . . 
with  lots  of  light,  besides,  — 
to  keep  him  cheerful!  And 
the  shower  door  didn't  cost  ^ 
much  more  than  he'd  pay  *> 
for  a  ringside  seat  at  a  prize  j 
fight! 


(~  J  Isn't  it  astonishing  how  little  things  can 
Jj  make  such  a  big  difference  sometimes? 
The  other  day  I  was  invited  to  luncheon 
it  the  home  of  another  friend  of  mine.  I've  eaten 
ots  of  meals  there,  but  this  time,  when  I  walked 
nto  her  dining  room,  I  almost  halted  dead  in  my 
racks  with  amazement.  The  whole  room  looked 
lifferent.  It  had  more  sparkle,  more  life,  more 
martness  than  I'd  seen  in  it  before.  At  first,  I 
vasn't  sure  just  what  made  the  difference.  But 
uddenly  I  saw  what  it  was.  Mary  had  covered 
ler  dining  room  table  with  a 
nirrortop  of  gunmetal  color. 
L  simple  little  trick . .  .you've 
io  idea  how  it  snapped  up 
he  whole  room  with  its 
mght  reflections  !  I  com- 
nented  about  it  to  Mary, 
nd  she  said  that  anyone 
rith  $35  or  $40  could  do  the 
ame  thing  for  her  dining 
oom. 


)  I  was  telling  my  sister-in-law  about  it, 
1 J  afterwards,  and  she  said  she  wanted  me 
to  see  a  trick  she'd  done  in  her  house 
3  answer  a  common  problem.  She  has  a  living 
>om  that's  very  long  and  narrow,  and  with  walls 
ainted  a  lovely  dusty  pink  color.  She  wanted 

make  the  room  seem  broader,  and  get  rid  of 

at  narrow  compressed  look.  So  she  had  a 
ittsburgh  Glass  Dealer  here  in  town  put  a  large 
ructural  mirror  over  the  living  room  fireplace 

posite  the  windows  . . .  and  she's  delighted  with 

e  results!  That  mirror 
akes  the  room  seem  twice 
spacious  as  before,  and 
rice  as  light,  too,  because  it 
fleets  the  windows  across 
om  it,  you  see?  The  nicest 
ling  about  it  is  that  she 
•und  she  could  get  her  mir- 
>r.in  a  flesh  color  that  har- 
onized  just  beautifully 
ith  her  pink  walls. 


CAN  YOU  IMAGINE  a  lovelier  bedroom  vanity  than 
this?  The  mirrored  wall  behind  it  multiplies  all  the 
color  and  light  in  the  room.  What's  more,  it  gives  the 
lady  who  uses  it  the  assurance  of  accurate,  true  re- 
flections to  help  her  in  her  grooming.  Note  how  the 
top  and  edges  of  the  vanity  itself  are  also  mirrored. 
Designed  by  studios  of  Serge  Sacknoff. 


EVEN  YOUR  BATHROOM  can  be  made  to  grow  in  size 
and  beauty  if  you  dress  it  up  with  reflective  walls  of 
Carrara  Glass.  Carrara  comes  in  ten  delightful  colors. 
It  never  stains  or  fades.  And  a  damp  cloth  keeps  it 
clean.  A  Plate  Glass  shower  enclosure  like  this  is  an- 
other popular  way  to  bring  your  bathroom  right  up-to- 
the-minute.    Willing,    Sims,    and    Talbutt,    architects. 


MADE  FROM  GENUINE 

PITTSBURGH 
PLATE  GLASS 


(■■■■How  to  tell  good 
mirrors  before  you  buy 

Look  for  the  blue  Pittsburgh 
Label  when  you  buy  mirrors 
or  furniture.  It  assures  you 
that  the  mirror  is  made  from 
quality  Plate  Glass  and  will 
give  you  perfect  reflections. 
Pittsburgh  Mirrors  come  in 
these  colors :  blue,  green, 
flesh  tinted,  water  white. 
And  with  silver,  gold  or  gun- 
metal  backing. 


Scores  of  interesting  ideas  for 
dressing  up  your  home  with  glass.  Profusely  illustrated. 
Absolutely  free.  Use  coupon  below. 


Pittsburgh  Plate  Class  Company 
2069-1  Grant  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  youi 
to  Use  Glass  to  V/ake  up  Your  Home." 

Name , 


booklet  "How 


Address  . 
City.  .  . 


■  State . 
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THE  1941  BOTTLING  OF  FOUR  ROSES 


TODAY,  THERE  AWAITS  you  a  whiskey  so  magnificent  that  we 
had  to  give  it  a  special  designation:  The  1941  Bottling  of  Four  Roses. 

From  the  time  the  whiskies  that  go  into  this  Four  Roses  were 
laid  down,  five  years  ago  and  longer,  we've  been  pretty  certain 
they  would  be  exceptionally  fine.  For  into  their  making  had  gone 
extraordinary  care  . . .  and  to  their  aging  we  applied  added  knowl- 
edge, added  skill. 

But  when  we  finally  opened  the  barrels  in  which  these  special 
Four  Roses  whiskies  had  been  slumbering,  even  we  ourselves  were 


astonished  at  their  surpassing  excellence.  Right  then  and  there, 
we  knew  we  had  achieved  a  Four  Roses  more  glorious,  more  satin- 
smooth,  more  flavorful,  than  any  whiskey  we  had  ever  made  or 
known,  in  all  our  76  years'  experience. 

So,  no  matter  when  you  last  tasted  Four  Roses,  there  is  a  new 
and  thrilling  experience  in  store  for  you  when  you  taste  the  1941 
Bottling.  Won't  you  try  it —  today? 

Four  Roses  is  a  blend  of  straight  whiskies — 90  proof.  The  straight  whiskies  in  this 
product  are  5  years  or  more  old.  Frankfort  Distilleries,  Inc.,  Louisxnlle  &  Baltimore. 


EVERY  DROP  IS  5    YEARS   OR   MORE  OLD 
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DO    NOT  C 
tJOOK 


Outdoor    Furniture     •     Tuxedo's    Famous   Club     •     Aids    For   Summer    Living 


[OTORING  BECOMES  A  GRAND  ADVENTURE  when  you 
travel  in  a  new  Plymouth  "Sportsman"!  Here 
he  most  beautiful  of  all  low-priced  cars. ..the  most 
urious...the  smoothest  on  the  road. 

ou'll  instantly  appreciate  the  extra  roominess  and 
ng  comfort  of  Plymouth's  117-inch  wheelhase — 
gesl  ol  "All  Three"  low-priced  cars.  And  you'll 
ill  lo  ils  great  new  power — more  power  per  pound 


ofcarweighi  than  in  either  of  the  "other  2."  You  do 

less  gear-shifting — driving  is  easier. 

Thesmart,  sleek,  new  Plymouth  Convertible  Coupe 
(above)  has  the  famous  power-operated  top — goes  up 
or  down  at  a  flip  of  a  switch!  You  get  red  leather  seat 
cushions. ..auxiliary  rear  seats. ..room  for  five  inside. 
W  hite  sidewall  tires  are  standard  equipment. 

PLYMOUTH  DIVISION  OK  CHRYSLER  CORPORATION 


THE  NEW  PLYMOUTH  STATION  WACON  (below,  J 
is  the  aristocrat  of  town  and  conn tr\  cars.  It  is  built  01  I 
Special  De  Luxe  Plymouth  chassis,  and  is  available 
either  2-tone  or  natural  finish  body.  The  auxiliary  £  'I 
are  quickly  removable  and  interchangeable. 


The  new  Plymouth  special  de  luxe  4-Passe>  1 

Coupe  (below)  has  luxurious  fittings  and  tailoring,  i  ;1 
iliary  seats  fold  out  of  the  way  when  not  in  use. 


Kings  waited  while  he  gathered  eggs 


MUC  LIBRARY 


Daniel  Webster  went  home  and  gathered  a  basketful  of  eggs  be- 
cause he  was  tired  out.  As  Secretary  of  State,  he  had  been  grap- 
pling since  early  morning  with  problems  affecting  half  a 
dozen  kingdoms.  He  was  fond  of  Nature  and  animals  and  he 
told  Mrs.  Webster  that  the  simple  pastime  of  gathering  eggs 

helped  him  get  down  to  earth. 

*  *  *  # 

Watch  the  people  of  today  who  get  things  done.  They  have 
learned  to  expect  something  more  than  mere  amusement  from 
their  well-earned  moments  of  relaxation.  They  have  learned  to 
re-create  energies  for  tomorrow  through  wholesome  pastimes. 

*  *  *  * 

As  a  beverage  of  moderation,  Budweiser  is  always  in  harmony 
with  your  moments  of  relaxed  re-creation.  It's  a  companion 
when  you're  alone  with  your  family ...  a  Perfect  Host  when 
you  entertain. 


^ 


►**    TH,S    Ifr 


^ 


Drink 

Budweiser 

for  five  days. 

You  will  want 

Budweiser's  flavor 

thereafter. 


COPYRIGHT  1941    BY 
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Sizzling  hot  barbecue!  Whether  it's 
chicken  or  steaks,  the  savory  scent  of 
broiling  meat  over  cherry-red  charcoal 
in  the  open  air  calls  eloquently  for  a  cold 
glass  of  golden  Budweiser  under  a  top 
hat  of  snowy  foam.  It  makes  all  good 
food  taste  better.  Whether  you  dine  at 
home  tonight  or  in  your  favorite  restau- 
rant, enjoy  Budweiser  .  .  .  and  you,  too, 
will  find  it  a  pleasant  custom. 


J. 
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Now.'. .A  NEW 

Jen.  . 

Tar?6* 

Twice  as  Easy  to  Break! 


SCORED  DOME 

Score  marks  make 
target  dome  less 
rigid,  more  easily 
shattered. 


SEGMENTS 

At  least  one  seg- 
ment flies  out  when 
target  is  hit  by  only 
a  few  shot  pellets. 


HERE'S  a  new  target  that  gives 
you  a  better  chance  to  "go 
straight"  with  a  perfect  25,  instead 
of  breaking  23  or  24.  You'll  get 
higher  scores  with  the  new  White 
Flyer  because  targets  will  be  shat- 
tered which  have  been  sailing  out 
apparently  untouched,  but  which 
were  actually  hit  by  a  few  pellets. 

Scored  for  Higher  Scores! 

Note  the  series  of  grooves  or  score 
marks  in  the  dome  of  the  target— an 
exclusive  new  Western  feature.  The 
dome  is  thinner  at  these  points— natu- 
rally breaks  more  easily.  At  least  one 
of  the  segments  between  the  grooves 
will  fly  out  in  a  piece  large  enough  for 
the  referee  to  see,  when  the  target  is 
hit  by  only  a  few  shot  pellets. 
Even  though  twice  as  easy  to  break 
when  hit  by  shot,  the  new  White  Flyer 
actually  reduces  breakage  in  trapping 
and  shipping,  due  to  redistribution  of 
the  weight.  Write  for  descriptive  folder. 

WESTERN     CARTRIDGE     COMPANY 
Dept.  F-98,  East  Alton,  Illinois 


SCORED  DOME  MORE 
EASILY  BROKEN 
The  grooves  or  score  marks 
reduce  the  thickness  along 
16  strips  on  the  dome.  Just 
as  glass  scored  by  a  glass 
cutter  will  break  along  the 
score  line  at  a  gentle  tap,  so 
the  new  WHITE  FLYER 
shatters  even  when  lightly 
hit  by  a  few  pellets. 

2  EASIER  FOR  REFEREE 
TO  CALL  "DEAD" 
The  score  marks  on  the  tar- 
get dome  divide  it  into  16 
segments.  When  the  target 
is  hit  by  only  a  few  shot  pel- 
lets at  least  one  of  the  seg- 
ments will  fly  out  in  a  piece 
large  enough  to  score  a 
"dead"  bird. 

3  ACTUALLY  LESS 

TRAPPING  BREAKAGE 

Note  how  much  thicker  each 
segment  of  the  dome  is  than 
the  thickness  at  each  score 
mark.  Redistribution  of  the 
weight  gives  extra  strength 
where  stresses  occur  in  trap- 
ping. Packed  cartons  given 
rough  tumble  tests, 
showed  a  reduction 
in  breakage. 
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TRAPS    •    TARGETS 
AMMUNITION 


Calendar  of  Sports 


DOG  SHOWS 

June  1 


Wissahickon      Kennel      Club; 
Whitemarsh,    Pennsylvania. 

7  Greenwich  Kennel  Club;  Port 
Chester,   New   York. 

8  Falls  Cities  Kennel  Club  (Li- 
cense) ;    French    Lick,    Indiana. 

8  Rye  Kennel  Club  (License), 
(Terriers  Only) ;  Rye,  New 
York 

14  North  Westchester  Kennel  Club; 
Katonah,   New   York. 

15  Longshore  Club;  Westport,  Con- 
necticut. 

21  Iroy  Horse  Show  Association; 
Troy,   New   York. 

21-22  Harbor      Cities      Kennel      Club; 
Long  Beach,   California. 

22  Onondaga  Kennel  Association; 
Syracuse,   N.  Y. 

28   Monmouth  County  Kennel  Club; 
Rumson,    New   Jersey. 
July  5   Southampton  Kennel  Club;  Long 

Island. 

6  East  Hampton  Kennel  Club  (Li- 
cense) ;   New  York. 

20  Santa  Barbara  Kennel  Ciub: 
California. 

Aug.  23  North  Shore  Kennel  Club;  Ham- 
ilton,   Massachusetts. 

Sept.  6  Tuxedo     Kennel     Club;     Tuxedo 

Park,    New    York. 

7  Westchester  Kennel  Club;  Rye, 
N.  Y. 

13   Somerset     Hills     Kennel     Club; 
Far  Hills,   New  Jersey. 
Oct.  4   Devon    Dog    Show    Association; 

Pennsylvania. 
11-12  Kennel    Club    of    Buffalo,    New 
York. 
19   Lorain  County  Kennel  Club  (Li- 
cense) ;   Elberta  Beach,  Ohio. 

FISHING 

June  1-July  4  Venice-Nikomis  Tarpon  Der- 
by;  Venice,   Florida. 

15  Rainbow  Trout  Season  Opens; 
Seigniory   Club;   Quebec. 

GOLF 

June  5-  7  U.S.G  A.  Open  Championship, 
Colonial  Club;  Fort  Worth, 
Texas. 
11-14  Amateur  Championship,  Mont- 
clair  Golf  Club;  New  Jersey. 
17  Beers  Memorial  Tournament, 
Suburban  Golf  Club;  Union, 
New  Jersey. 

July  14-19  Amateur  Public  Links  Champion- 
ship;   Spokane,    Washington. 

16  Quaker  Ridge  Golf  Club; 
Mamaroneck,    New   York. 

22-26  New  York  State  Amateur;  Troy. 
Aug.  6  Pelham    Country    Club;    Pelham 

Manor,    New   York. 
11    Caddie       and       Caddie       Master 
•Championship,       North       Hemp- 
stead Country  Club;  Port  Wash- 
ington,   Long   Island. 
14  Amateur     Championship,     Deep- 
dale     Golf    Club;     Great    Neck, 
Long   Island. 
24-3.0  Golf   Week;    Banff,    Canada. 
29-30   Tenth     Annual     Women's     Invi- 
tation     Tournament;      Seigniory 
Club,    Quebec. 
Sept.    11-14  Amateur-Pro     Championship, 
Lakeville     Club;     Great     Neck, 
Long  Island. 
13-14  Tenth    Annual    Men's    Invitation 
Tournament,       Seigniory      Club, 
Quebec. 

17  Woodway  Country  Club;  Spring- 
dale,    Connecticut. 


Park;        Toronto,  ! 


Sept.     1-17  Aqueduct. 

6-13  Thorncliffe 

Canada. 
13-27   Havre  de   Grace,   Maryland. 
18-Oct.   4   Belmont   Park. 
20-27   Woodbine    Park,    Toronto,    Can- 
ada. 
29-Nov.    15   Rockingham    Park,    Salem, 
New   Hampshire. 
Oct.      6-16  Jamaica. 

17-Nov.   1   Empire   City. 


HORSE  SHOWS 

June 


HORSE  RACING 

June 


Park;       Toronto, 


July 


Aug 


1-  2  Thorncliffe 

Canada. 
1-   7   Belmont    Park. 
1-   7   Golden     State     Breeders    Handi- 
cap;     Hollywood     Park,     Ingle- 
wood,   California. 
1-21   Crete,  Illinois. 
4-11    Long  Branch;   Toronto,   Canada. 
7-14  Sequoia     Handicap;      Hollywood 

Park,    Inglewood,    California. 
9-July  2  Aqueduct. 
14  Original     Piping     Rock     Course; 
Long    Island. 
14-21   Inglewood  Handicap;  California. 
21-28  Vanity      Handicap;      Hollywood 

Park,    Inglewood,    California. 
23-July  31   Arlington  Heights,  Illinois. 
24-July   1   Hamilton,    Canada. 
28-July  4  American    Handicap;    Holly- 
wood   Park,    Inglewood,    Califor- 
nia. 
28-July  5  Starlet     Stakes;     Hollywood 
Park,   Inglewood,   California. 
3-24   Empire   City. 
4-19   Fort  Erie,   Canada. 
19-26   Sunset      Handicap;       Hollywood 

Park,    Inglewood,    California. 
21-Aug.   9   Rockingham     Park,     Salem, 

New  Hampshire. 
28-Aug.   30   Saratoga. 

1-Sept.    6   Homewood,   Illinois. 
2-  9   Hamilton,    Canada. 
11-Sept.   27   Narragansett    Park,    Paw- 
tucket,   Rhode  Island. 
16-Sept.    1    Stamford      Park,      Niagara 
Falls. 


1   Charles   County    Hunt   Club;   La 
Plata,    Maryland. 

4-  5   West   P'oint,    New  York. 

5-  7  Alleghany     Country     Club;     Se- 

wickley,   Pennsylvania. 

5-  7   Sedgefield,  North  Carolina. 

6-  7   Reading,    Pennsylvania. 

6-  7  Tuxedo    Park,    New    York. 

7  Long     Green;     Baldwin,     Mary- 
land. 

7-  8   Richmond,    Virginia. 

8  Glen  Head,   Long   Island. 
11-15   Detroit;  Bloomfield  Hills,  Michi- 
gan. 

12-14   Winston-Salem,   North   Carolina. 
13-14   One    Hundred   and    Fourth   Cav- 
alry;   Harrisburg,    Pennsylvania. 
13-14   Upperville,    Virginia. 
14-15   Hinsdale,    Illinois. 

14  St.    Margaret's    Hunt   Club;   Ti- 

monium,    Maryland. 
14  York,   Pennsylvania. 

14  Wilbraham,    Massachusetts. 

15  Bronxville   Riding   Club;    Tucka- 
hoe,   New  York. 

18-19   Charles  Town,   West  Virginia. 

18-21    Lake  Forest,  Illinois. 

19-22  Troy,    New    York. 

20-21   Ox    Ridge   Hunt   Club;   Darien, 

Connecticut. 
20-21   Toledo,   Ohio. 

21  Warrenton  Pony  Show,  Virginia. 
21-22  The    Three    Oaks    Riding    Club; 

Allentown,    Pennsylvania. 

22  Pegasus    Club;    Rockleigh,    New 
Jersey 

26-28  Fairfield     County     Hunt     Club; 

Westport,    Connecticut. 
26-28   Huntington,    West    Virginia. 
29   Sands   Point,    New   York. 
July      4-   5   Culpepper,    Virginia. 

10-13   Country   Club;   Rye,   New  York. 
10-12  Valley   Hunt  Club;   Lewis  Run, 

Pennsylvania. 
11-12  Oconomowoc,    Wisconsin. 
11-13   Scranton;  Clarks  Summit,  Pernr 

sylvania. 
12-13   South   Bend,    Indiana. 
16-19  Lexington  Junior  League;   Ken- 
tucky. 
17-19  Monmouth      County;      Rumson, 

New  Jersey. 
18-19  Rappahannock     County;     Wash- 
ington,   Virginia. 
26-27  Lakeville,    Connecticut. 
Aug.     1-  2  Pittsfield  Riding  and  Polo  Club. 
1-  3  Jersey    Shore;    Spring   Lake. 
7-8  Bath   County;   Hot   Springs,  Vir- 
ginia. 
8-10   Sagamore;  Bolton  Landing,  New 
York. 
9  Litchfield,    Connecticut. 
14-15   Clarke   County;    Berryville,   Vir- 
ginia. 
15-16  Eastern    Slope;    North    Conway, 

North   Carolina. 
16-17  Lake   Placid,   New  York. 

17  Goshen,   Connecticut. 
17-24  Missouri    State    Fair;    Sedalia. 
21-23   Cohasset,    Massachusetts. 
21-23   Pocono;     Mt.     Pocono,    Pennsyl 
vania. 
23   Keswick   Hunt   Club;   Virginia. 

23  East     Hampton     Riding     Club; 
New  York. 

24  Bethlehem       Fair;       Watertown, 
Connecticut. 

25-26  Huntington      County;      Pennsyl- 
vania. 
26-27   Dutchess  County;    New   York. 
27-29  Harford   County  Fair;   Bel  Air, 

Maryland. 
29-30   Orangeburg  Fair;   New  York. 
30  Smithtown;      St.     James,     New 

York. 
30-Sept.    1   Warrenton,   Virginia. 
Sept.  1   Altoona,    Pennsylvania. 

1-  6  Canadian   National;   Toronto. 

4-  7  North  Shore;  Stony  Brook,  New 

York. 

5-  6  Cecil     County     Breeders'     Fair: 

Fair    Hill,    Maryland. 
7  American       Legion;       Stapleton, 
Staten   Island. 
9-12  Brockton    Fair;    Massachusetts. 
12-13   New    Brunswick,    New    Jersey. 

13  Gipsy  Trail;  Carmel,  New  York. 

14  Lawrence     Farms     Hunt    Club; 
Mt.    Kisco,    New   York. 

15-20  Eastern  States;  Springfield, 
Massachusetts. 

18-20  Wissahickon,    Pennsylvania. 

19-20  Farmington  Hunt  Club;  Char- 
lottesville,  Virginia. 

19-20  Plainfield  Riding  Club;  New 
Jersey. 

20  Byram     River;     Glenville,     Con- 
necticut. 

21  Pocantico    Hills;    North    Tarry 
town,    New    York. 

24-27  Bryn    Mawr,    Pennsylvania. 
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GOLDEN   CHARM 

Palamlno  gelding.  4  yrs.  l5-3'2.  Golden 
Charm  is  a  handsome,  rich  colored  pala- 
mlno, has  an  excellent  Plantation  walk, 
and  one  of  the  sweetest  dispositioned 
horses  I  have  ever  owned.  If  you  are 
in  the  market  for  an  outstanding  Pala- 
mino    don't    overlook    this    horse. 

HIGH-CLASS  SADDLE 
HORSES  AND  HUNTERS 

Have  large  selection  three  and  five 
gaited  show  horses;  pleasure  horses 
suitable  for  park  or  country  riding, 
plantation  walking  horses,  hunters 
with  actual  hunting  experience  and 
hunter  hacks. 

Specialize  in  horses  suitable  for 
ladies  and  children. 

If  you  have  a  horse  that  does  not 
fill  your  requirements,  will  take  in 
exchange   for  one   that  will   suit  you. 

If  not  convenient  to  come  to  see 
horses,  let  me  know  your  require- 
ments; if  we  think  we  have  anything 
that  will  suit  you,  will  send  photos 
with    full   description. 

Will  ship  horse  to  any  point  in 
the  United  States,  guaranteed  as  rep- 
resented. 

If  purchaser  should  find  different 
after  week  or  ten  days'  trial,  will 
refund  money,  and  pay  transportation 
charges  both  ways.  The  buyer  is 
the  judge  as  to  whether  it  is  as  rep- 
resented. 

References:  The  Live  Stock 
National  Bank,  The  Drovers  National 
Bank  and  the  Union  Stock  Yards 
&  Transit  Co.,   Chicago,   Illinois. 

HARRY  McNAIR 

Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago,   Illinois 


Let's  Go  Riding  — 

•   True  horse-lovers  know  the  im- 
portance of  correct  riding  apparel. 
That's    why    from    coast -to -coast, 
Op  Luxe  is  exclusive  headquarters 
for    thousands    of    smart 
men  and  women  who  know 
quality  and  value. 
Breeches  and  Jodhpurs 
1.95  to  29.75 
Jodhpur   Shoes 

and  Boots 
3.95  to  35.00 

Riding-Coats 
5.95   to  49.50 


WRITE  FOR  YOUR 
FREE  CATALOG 


DE  LUXE 

SADDLERY  CO. 


r  BE  COOL  THIS  SUMMER^ 

at  P.  M. 

Name  your  fun,  and  you 
can  have  it  at  cool, 
mountain -high  Pocono 
h-  Manor— swimming,  golf, 
tennis,  riding,  archery, 
^and  many  other  activi- 
~  ties,  outdoors  and  in- 
doors. The  food's  genuinely  farm- 
fresh,  and  is  it  good!  You  will  enjoy 
the  friendly,  informal   atmosphere.- 

jpOCONO 

« /#\ANOR 

HERMAN  V   /EAGER,  Generof  Manager 

POCONO  MANOR,  PA* 


HUNT  MEETINGS 

Sept.  6   Foxcatcher    Hounds;     Fair    Hill, 

Maryland. 
20   Whitemarsh    Valley;    Flourtown, 

Pennsylvania. 
27   Meadow  Brook;  Westbury,  Long 
Island. 
Oct.  4   Huntingdon   Valley   Club;   Jenk- 

intown,    Pennsylvania. 
8  and   11   Rolling     Ruck;     Ligonier,    Penn- 
sylvania. 
IS  and   18   Rose      Tree;      Media,      Pennsyl- 
vania. 
18   Monmouth    County;    Red    Bank, 
New  Jersey. 
22  and   25   Essex    Fox    Hounds;    Far   Hills, 
New  Jersey. 
Nov.  1    Pickering;     Phoenixville,     Penn- 

sylvania. 
4  and     8  United   Hunts;    Belmont   Park. 
8   Middleburg;    Virginia. 
15   Montpelier;    Montpelier    Station, 
Virginia. 


MOTOR  BOAT  RACING 

June        28  Predicted   Log,    Edgewood   Yacht 
Club;    Edgewood,   Rhode   Island. 
28-29   Virginia     Power     Boat    Associa- 
tion;   Richmond. 


SKEET  SHOOTING 

June  20-22   Eastern     Championships;      Lord- 
ship,  Connecticut. 


TENNIS 

June         15   Inter-city;    Seigniory   Club,   Que- 
bec. 
23-28  Intercollegiate       Championships; 
Merion,    Pennsylvania. 

Sept.  19-21  Women's  Mixed  Foursomes  for 
Mrs.  Loew's  Cup;  Glen  Head, 
Long   Island. 


TREK 

July  25-29  Ride  of  the  Trail  Riders  of  the 
Canadian  Rockies;  B  a  n  ff , 
Canada. 

Aug.  1-  4  Sky  Line  Trail  Hikers;  Lake 
Louise,  Canada. 


YACHT  RACES 

June         14  Whaler's;    New   Bedford,   Massa- 
chusetts. 
15   Eastern  Yacht   Club;    New   Lon- 

don-Marblehead. 
21    Ocean       race;       New       London- 
Hampton   Roads. 
21-25   Race      Week,      Noroton      Yacht 

Club;   Noroton,  Connecticut. 
24-26   Macmillan      Cup;       Marblehead, 

Massachusetts. 
27-29   Cambridge     Yacht     Club;     Cam- 
bridge,  Maryland. 
28   Spring;       Marblehead,       Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mills   Trophy;   Toledo,   Ohio. 
Stratford  Shoal;   Riverside,  Con- 
necticut. 


ART  GALLERIES 

June  1   American    Provincial    Paintings; 

Carnegie    Institute,    Pittsburgh. 
1-Aug.   31   Paintings     and     Water- 
colors  by   Contemporary  Artists; 
Macbeth. 

1-  7  Colonial  Chippendale  furniture; 
36  East   57th  Street. 

1-  7  Marine  pictures  in  needlework 
and  watercolor  by  John  Craske; 
American   British   Art   Center. 

1-  7  Works  of  Adolf  Dehn;  Asso- 
ciated American  Artists. 

1-  8  Paintings,  watercolors,  sculp- 
ture; Cleveland  Museum  of  Art. 

1-14  Early  American  Paintings;  John 
Levy. 

1-20  Portraits  by  Joseph  L.  Grosse; 
Kohn. 
1-Sept.  21  China  Trade  and  Its 
Influerces;  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum of  Art. 
23-July  18  Landscapes  and  abstrac- 
tions by  Chris  Ritter;   Kohn. 


MUSIC 

June       6-7   Bach  Festival;  Berea,  Ohio. 
July  1   Opening      of      season;      Ravinia 

Park,    Chicago. 

GARDEN  PARTIES 

June  5   Home  of  Mr.   and   Mrs.   Patrick 

J.    Hurley;    Leesburg,    Virginia. 
15-July   7   Rose     Festival;     Newark, 

New  York. 
19   Home   of   Mr.   and   Mrs.   George 

Arents;   Rye,   New   York. 
26   Home    of    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Carll 

Tucker;      Mount      Kisco,      New 

York. 

VARIOUS  EXHIBITIONS 

July      7-12  Frontier  Days;  Calgary,  Canada. 

17-20  Indian    Days;    Banff,   Canada. 
Aug.  23-Sept.  6  Canadian  National  Exhi- 

bition; Toronto. 


SUMMER    LIFE 
AT    THE   HOMESTEAD 

VIRGINIA   HOT  SPRINGS 


Famous  for  Southern  Service 

SEND  FOR  BOOKLETS  ON 
GOLF,  RIDING,  TENNIS,  ETC. 


•  Address  inquiries  to  The  Homestead,  Hot  Springs,  Virginia,  or  its 
New  York  office  in  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  ELdorado  5-3000.  Pullmans 
direct  to  The  Homestead  leave  Pennsylvania  Station  at  6:30  p.  m., 
arriving  8  a.  m.  Ingalls  Field  is  The  Homestead's  private  airport. 


SHOOT  "TARG0"  at  the  COUNTRY  CLUB 


Ride  Adapter 

Requires  little  space,  no  expensive  equipment 


Hand  Trap  Frame 


for  those  who  pre- 
fer to  have  targets 
thrown  for  them — 
95c.  Accommodates 
Mossberg  No.l  Trap 


.22  Cal.8-Shot  Clip  Re- 
peater, Model  42TR .  .$11.75* 

No.    1    Trap $.6.45 

Hand    Trap    Frame...       .95 


Mossberg    targets 
over  V2C  each. 


slightly 
*$12.15  West  or  Rockies 


Targo  aerial  target  shooting  offers 
fascinating  entertainment  to  sup- 
plement the  usual  country  club 
facilities.  Can  be  located  near  club 
house  because  of  limited  range 
and  lack  of  loud  report.  Shooter 
can  shoot  alone,  by  using  trap  on 
gun,  or  with  friends.  No  "trap  at- 
tendant" required  .  .  .  At  your 
dealers' — or    send    3^    for   booklet. 


New,  low-cost,  one-man  trapshooting 


O.F.  MOSSBERG 
&  SONS,  INC. 

2706  St.  John  Street, 
New    Haven,    Conn. 


Exclusive  MARLEAU 
"No-SPLIT   Anchor" 

Every  Marleau-Hercules  rail  and  hurdle  fence  post  delivers  with  creo- 
soted  base  and  properly  placed  "No-SPLIT  Anchor"  in  the  post  top. 
This  exclusive  new  split  preventer  assures  you  lasting  neat  appear- 
ance, and  freedom  from  costly  repairs  and  replacements. 


MARLEAU-HERCULES    FENCE    CO 


3610  DETROIT  AVE. 


Write  for  Catalog  TOLEDO,  OHIO 


(RON     FENCING 


11th    ANNUAL 

HUNTINGTON,   W.    VA. 
Horse   Show  —  June   26,   27,   28 

Sponsored  by  Junior  League  of  Huntington 

Large  Prize  List — Hunters  and  Saddle  Horses — Liberal  Stakes 

Huntington  Horse  Show  Association,   Inc. 

Miss  Janet  Hatch,  Secretary 

Chesapeake   &  Ohio   Building,    Huntington,   W.    Va. 
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\T/iy   \ou    >hould    Insist    Vpon 


PURE  SILK 


for  decorative  purposes   in    your   home 


L  L  RE  SILK  is  the  traditional  luxury 
fabric  of  the  world,  and  has  been  so  since  its  dis- 
covery" many  centuries  ago. 

•  Certain  of  its  more  superficial  charac- 
teristics may  be  simulated  artificially,  but  its  basic 
qualities  of  matchless  beauty,  elegance  and  strength 
have  never  been  duplicated.  Pure  silk  is  never 
sleazy,  shabby  or  brittle;  a  living  liber,  it  is  warm, 
elastic  ru  h  to  the  eye  and  the  touch.  It  absorbs 
color  beautitully ;  it  wears  long  and  well. 

•  Time  only  adds  to  and  mellows  its 
charm,  as  is  attested  by  the  many  heirloom  pieces 
still  in  existence,  some  of  them  hundreds  of  years 
old.  Similarly,  the  distinction  and  fine  taste  pure 
silks  impart  to  your  home  today  may  well  be  con- 
ed upon  your  descendants  generations  hence. 

•  The  furnishing  and  decoration  of 
your  home  serve  to  identify  you  and  your  taste  as 
does  nothing  else.  Your  home  and  its  contents  are 
you ;  artifice  and  imitation  have  no  place  in  it. 

•  For  these  and  many  other  reasons, 
you  should  insist  on  the  use  of  pure  silk  in  your 
draperies,  upholstery  and  trimmings.  And  having 
ordered  its  use.  see  that  you  obtain  true  silk  by 
looking  for  the  written  identification  now  pre- 
scribed by  law  to  circumvent  deception.  Your  deco- 
rator will  welcome  your  insistence  on  the  best :  have 
him  show  you  Scalamandre  Silks,  among  Amer 
most  distineuished  fab:     • 


S  calamandre    S  ilks 

MANUFACTURERS   OF 

Fine  Drapery.  Upholstery  Fabrics  and  Trimmings 

THROUGH   YOUR  DECORATOR  ONLY 

NEW  YORK 

BOSTON     •     CHICAGO     •     LOS  ANGELES 
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A  Year  of  Dog  Shows 

By  Arthur  Roland 


THROUGH  the  round  of  winter 
and  spring  fixtures  it  has  beeD 
apparent  that  this  is  a  great  year 
.  for  dog  shows.  In  all  sections  of  the 
country  there  have  been  not  only 
larger  entries  but,  most  important 
in  assaying  the  health  of  the  sport, 
new  records  for  attendance. 

It  is  probably  because  of  the  latter, 
more  than  through  increased  entries, 
that  shows  which  have  just  been 
managing  to  go  along  from  year  to 
year,  now  have  either  come  out  of 
the  red  or  filled  low  treasuries.  And 
this  condition  has  made  fanciers  less 
hesitant  about  starting  new  shows 
in  sections  that  previously  have  been 
without  them. 

If  this  has  been  true  during  the 
indoor  season,  observers  feel  that  it 
is  certain  that  the  open  air  fixtures 
will  prove  more  popular  than  ever. 
After  all,  even  the  greatest  of  the 
indoor  shows  presenting  spectacles 
like  those  in  Madison  Square  Garden 
and  the  International  Amphitheatre 
in  Chicago,  cannot  provide  the  ad- 
vantages of  shows  in  the  open. 

No  footing  for  dogs  has  ever  been 
devised  which  can  equal  smooth, 
velvety  turf.  Furthermore,  dogs  mov- 
ing in  an  open  ring  not  only  show 
themselves  to  better  advantage  but 
provide  a  picture  that  stirs  anybody 
in  the  least  interested  in  animals. 

One  of  the  new  shows  growing  out 
of  the  increased  interest  in  the  sport 
is  to  be  held  next  month.  It  is  the 
initial  venture  of  the  East  Hampton 
Kennel  Club,  formed  by  a  group  of 
Long  Island  fanciers  of  whom  Philip 
Dater  is  head.  Most  of  these  are 
also  active  in  the  Southampton  Ken- 
nel Club  and  the  two  organizations 
have  arranged  to  make  their  shows  a 
"double"  for  the  Fourth  of  July 
weekend. 

East  Hampton  will  have  its  show 
on  the  Riding  Club  grounds  in  that 
resort  community  July  sixth,  the 
day    after   the    Southampton    Kennel 


Club  has  staged  its  affair  at  the 
Southampton  Golf  Club.  This  coup- 
ling of  shows  gives  exhibitors  a 
chance  to  score  double  championship 
points  on  successive  days  and  makes 
the  journey  out  to  the  eastern  end 
of  Long  Island  even  more  attractive. 
Good  judging  lists  have  been  pre- 
pared by  both  clubs,  with  a  nice 
mixture  of  professional  all-arounders 
and  specialists. 

From  now  until  the  time  changes 
there  is  hardly  a  weekend  which  does 
not  afford  at  least  two  shows.  And  it 
is  the  end  of  daylight  saving  rather 
than  increased  chilliness  that  drives 
the  sport  back  indoors.  With  the 
shortening  of  the  daylight  period, 
the  chances  of  being  able  to  complete 
judging  before  dusk  are  reduced. 
That  is  why  exhibitors,  who  probably 
would  be  willing  to  brave  cool  winds 
until  snow  flies,  are  forced  at  the 
end  of  September  to  go  back  to 
armories  and  other  arenas  where 
artificial   light  is   available. 

With  only  five  months  for  outdoor 
shows,  fanciers  and  spectators  are 
certain  to  want  to  make  the  most 
of  them.  Thus,  if  greater  interest 
was  manifested  during  the  recent 
indoor  period,  it  is  an  extremely  safe 
bet  that  attendance  at  and  partici- 
pation in  the  fixtures  of  the  next  few 
months,   will   reach   new  highs. 

THE  GREAT  PYRENEES 

Summing  up  their  breed  in  the  sec- 
tion of  the  standard  designated  as 
"qualities,"  the  Pyrenees  fanciers 
say:  "In  addition  to  his  age-old  po- 
sition in  the  scheme  of  pastoral  life 
as  protector  of  the  shepherd  and  his 
flock,  the  Great  Pyrenees  has  been 
used  for  centuries  as  a  guard  and 
watch  dog  on  the  large  estates  of  his 
master  even  to  the  point  of  self 
sacrifice,  and  of  courage  in  the  pro- 
tection of  the  flock  placed  in  his  care 
and  of  the  ones  he  loves." 

(Continued  on  page  42) 


Fred  Jackson  and  his  English  springer  spaniel,  Freejax  Fireflash — winner  of  breed  at 
this  year's  Westminster.  Of  the  others,  he  \i  particularly  proud  of  Chancellor  Lady 
Dignity,  three  of  whose  sons  have  won  successively  in  Madison  Square  Garden.  A  die- 
maktr  in  the  Pontiac  works  in  Detroit,  Mr.  Jackson  has  raised  springers  since  he  was 
-     a  youth  in  England.    In  the  past  two  years  he  has  taken  twenty-five  trophies. 


IRISH   SETTERS 

At  the  Westminster  Kennel  Club 
Show  seven  of  our  breeding  were 
in  the  ribbons,  four  of  them  top- 
ping their  classes  and  one  of 
them,  Rosecroft  Glow  Coat,  go- 
ing on  to  best  of  winners,  all 
sired  by  Milson  O'Boy  II.  This 
real  producer  at  stud  to  ap- 
proved bitches  —  $50.00.  Some 
promising  youngsters  now  on 
hand  for  your  inspection. 


KNIGHTSCROFT  KENNELS 
New  City  Road, 
West  Nyack,  New  York 
'phone  Nanuet  2321 


•  QUADINE  YOUU  DOG 
AGAINST  outdoor  sum- 
mer pests  —  fleas,  ticks, 
mosquitoes,  lice,  chiggers, 
sarcoptic  and  ear  mange, 
ringworm,  doggy  odor,  cuts, 
bruises.  Do  as  the  great 
kennels  do — use  Quadine  to  keep  your  dog  happy 
and  comfortable  with  coat  of  dog-show  sheen.  $1.00 
per  bottle.  Quadine  Jr.  non-clog  atomizer  set,  in- 
cluding bottle  Quadine,   $1.50  from  your  dealer  or 

THE  ALLEN  COMPANY 
Dept.    A,    317    Superior    St.,    Toledo,    Ohio 


\  AIREDALE  TERRIERS 

JASSWICK   KENNELS 


•    Young  Stock  for  Sale   • 

FRANCIS  X.   MARSHALL.  Owner 
2064   East  96  Street  Cleveland,   Ohio 


*      a  Why  Day 


fO  HORSE 
OWNERS 


Why  pay  fancy  prices  for  saddlery? 
Write  for  free  catalog  that  has  saved 
real  money  for  thousands  of  horse- 
men. Contains  over  400  bargains  in 
English  Saddlery.  I  ship  saddlery 
on  approval.  Write  today,  "little 
joe"  Wiesenfeld  Co.,  Dept.  KB. 
112  W.   North  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


tS^Jp^'JS       from 
&     shrubs, 
flowers, 
evergreens 


J/2/UU/  now  with 

Liquid  CHAPER0NE 


Wonderful  new  dog  repellent  won't  dis- 
solve in  rain.  Lasts  2  to  3  weeks.  Pre- 
vents dog  damage.  Harmless  to  plants. 
Order  Liquid  Chaperone 
C.  O.  D.,  $1  plus  postage 
■HMUiB  for  big  12 -ounce  size.  (Or 
send  $1,  we  pay  postage.)  Your  money 
back  in  full  if  you  are  not  delighted 
with  results.  Sudbury  Laboratory, 
Box  265.  South  Sudbury,  Mass. 


SEND  NO 


KEEP  YOUR  DOGS 


r>* 


NEMA 

WORM  CAPSULES 

Use  Nema  Capsules  to  remove 
large  roundworms  and  hook- 
worms. Effective — Dependable. 

Fn   C"   C     Send  for  Nema 
IT   E.   C     booklet  No.  6S2. 

Write  lo  Animal  Industry  Dept.. Desk  N9F, 
PARKE.DAVIS   &   CO.,  DETROIT,  MICH. 

Drug  Stores  Sell  Parke-Davis  Products 


EDGERSTOUNE 
KENNELS 

Scottish  and  West 
Highland.  White  Ter- 
riers, usually  avail- 
able at  stud.  Many 
Champions   including 

Eng.    Ch.    Ortley 

Ambassador — ■ 

Owner 

Mrs.  John  G.  Winant 

Concord,    N.    H. 


Established  1903 
THIRTY-NINTH  YEAR 

LLOYDS 

REGISTER  OF  AMERICAN  YACHTS 

1941 

1ISTING  full  details  of  approxi- 
mately 7000  yachts  of  the  United 
Jl  States  and  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  together  with  a  separate  list 
of  Yacht  Owners  with  their  addresses, 
the  Yacht  Clubs  to  which  they  belong 
and  the  names  of  their  yachts.  Due 
to  conditions  beyond  the  Society's 
control  it  is  not  possible  to  include 
the  lithographic  section  of  Club 
Burgees  and  Private  Signals  of 
Yachtsmen. 

Blue  Cloth,  Gilt  with  Subscriber's  name  on   cover    $14.00 

Canvas   Cover $12.00 


LLOYD'S   REGISTER   OF  AMERICAN   YACHTS 
17  BATTERY  PLACE  NEW  YORK  CITY 


In  writing  advertisers  please  mention  ARTS  &  DECORATION  Combined  with  THE  SPUR 


Miss  Marion  Oates.  From  the  portrait  of 
the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Philip  C.  Cossler  of 
New  York,  which  was  painted  by  Ray- 
mond  P.   R.   Neilson,   N.  A.   Photo:   juley. 


ENGAGEMENTS 

Anderson-Parsons.  Miss  Jean  Murray 
Anderson,  daughter  of  Commodore  and  Mrs. 
Milton  Hudson  Anderson  of  West  Engle- 
wood,  New  Jersey,  to  Mr.  Frederick  L. 
Parsons,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  B. 
Parsons   of   Reading,    Massachusetts. 

Austin-Child.  Miss  Margaret  MacCrae 
Austin,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cleland 
Austin  of  Upper  Montclair,  New  Jersey,  to 
Doctor  Charles  Gardner  Child,  3rd,  son  of 
Mrs.  Charles  Gardner  Child,  Jr.,  of  New 
York. 

Beers-Dillard.  Miss  Mary  Blackiston 
Beers,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lucius 
Hart  Beers  of  New  York,  to  Mr.  Tyree 
Dillard,  Jr.,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Tyree 
Dillard   of   Greensboro,    North   Carolina. 

Berridce-Sohler.  Miss  Katherine  Bea- 
trice Berridge,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  Arthur  Berridge  of  New  York,  to 
Doctor  Theodore  Paul  Sohler,  son  of  Doctor 
and  Mrs.  Theodore  Sohler  of  Freiburg-im- 
Breisgau,   Germany. 

Bope-de  Windt.  Miss  Betsy  Chalmers 
Bope,  daughter  of  Mrs.  William  Howard 
Correa  of  Englewood,  New  Jersey,  and 
Major  Harold  Spencer  Bope,  to  Mr.  Edward 
Mandell  de  Windt,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Delano  de  Windt  of  Great  Barrington, 
Massachusetts. 

Brady-Parshall.  Miss  Betty  Brady, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Gage 
Brady,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  to  Mr.  Henry 
Baldwin  Parshall,  son  of  the  late  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  Worthington  Parshall  of 
Uniontown,    Pennsylvania. 

Brenneman-Griffin.  Miss  Katharine  Kip 
Brenneman,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
David  Emery  Brenneman  of  New  York,  to 
Mr.  W.  Stuart  Griffin,  son  of  Mrs.  Grace 
Handy    Griffin,    New    York. 

Browne-Goelet.  Miss  Mimi  Nicholson 
Browne,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Walter  Bryant 
Pierce  of  New  York  and  Colonel  De 
Courcey  Browne  of  Baltimore,  to  Mr.  Ogden 
Goelet,  son  of  Mrs.  Henry  Clews,  Jr.,  of 
Chateau  de  la  Napoule,  Alpes  Maritimes, 
Fiance,  and  Mr.  Robert  Goelet  of  New 
York. 

Burrage-Armour.  Miss  Cynthia  Sewall 
Burrage,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert 
Cameron  Burrage,  Jr.,  of  Boston,  to  Mr. 
Norman  Armour,  Jr..  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Norman  Armour  of  Buenos  Aires. 

Chilton-Winchester.  Miss  Jean  Window 
Chilton,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  A. 
Chilton  of  New  York,  to  Mr.  John  H. 
Winchester,  son  of  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Ben- 
jamin S.  Winchester  of  Newtown,  Connecti- 
cut. 

Conboy-Kelley.  Miss  Constance  Conboy, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  Conboy 
of  Riverdale-on-Hudson,  New  York,  to  Mr. 
John  Tyrone  Kelley,  Jr.,  son  of  Mrs.  Mer- 
cedes  Ruiz   Kelley   of   Bethesda,    Maryland. 

de  Windt-Hoxton.  Miss  Ruth  de  Windt, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Delano  de  Windt 
of  Great  Barrington,  Massachusetts,  to  Mr. 
Archibald  Robinson  Hoxton,  Jr.,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Archibald  Robinson  Hoxton  of 
Alexandria,   Virginia. 

Dulbs-Cetner.  Miss  Evelyn  Dulbs, 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  S.  Dulbs  of 
Miami  Beach,  Florida,  to  Doctor  John 
Anton  Cetner,  of  Amsterdam,   New   York. 

Eldredge-Agnew.  Miss  Mary  Althea  El- 
dredge,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Malcolm  Du  Bois 
Hunter   of   New   York,   to   Mr.    George   Bliss 


The  SPUR 

of  the  Moment 


Agnew,    Jr.,    son    of    Mr.    and    Mrs.    George 
Bliss    Agnew    of   New    York. 

Gay-Irving.  Miss  Colette  Dumaresq  Gay, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Otis 
Gay  of  New  York,  to  Mr.  Alexander  Duer 
Irving,  2nd,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Evelyn  du 
Pont   Irving  of   Montchanin,    Delaware. 

Graham -Wallace.  Miss  Mary  Goodenow 
Graham,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kelley 
Graham  of  New  York,  to  Mr.  Stanley  L. 
Wallace,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  A. 
Wallace  of   New   York. 

Gray-Lacaille.  Miss  Audrey  Gray,  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  G.  Gray  of 
Locust  Valley,  Long  Island,  to  Mr.  C. 
Wilson  Lacaille,  son  of  Mrs.  Gladys  Wilson 
and  Mr.  Charles  Lacaille  of  Montreal, 
Canada. 

Gray-Gray.  Miss  Beatrice  D.  Gray, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  G.  Gray 
of  Locust  Valley,  Long  Island,  to  Mr. 
Austen  Townsend  Gray,  son  of  Mr.  Austen 
Gray  of  New  York  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  P. 
Budd   of   New   York. 

Henry-Cowles.  Miss  Katharine  D.  Henry, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seton  Henry  of 
New  York,  to  Mr.  Chandler  Ruel  Cowles, 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Cowles  of 
New  Haven,   Connecticut. 

Holton-Merryweather.  Miss  Elinor  Friel 
Holton,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
R.  Holton  of  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania,  to 
Mr.  George  E.  Merryweather  of  Gates 
Mills,   Ohio. 

Homans-Howell.  Miss  Mary  Truxtun 
Homans,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shep- 
pard  Homans  of  Englewood,  New  Jersey, 
to  Mr.  Trevor  Charles  Howell,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  D.  Charles  Howell  of  Wilkes- 
Barre,   Pennsylvania. 

Joralemon-Bridges.  Miss  Nancy  Jorale- 
mon,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Nicholas  Henry 
Joralemon  of  Orange,  New  Jersey,  to  Mr. 
Frank  S.  Bridges,  son  of  Doctor  and  Mrs. 
Horace  J.   Bridges  of  Chicago. 

Kenyon-Broughton.  Miss  Eleanor  Frances 
Kenyon,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank 
C.  Kenyon  of  Munsey  Park,  Long  Island, 
to  Ensign  John  N.  Broughton,  Jr.,  son  of 
Mr.  John  N.  Broughton  of  Hingham,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Mrs.  Ruth  Broughton  of  Nor- 
well,   Massachusetts. 


Knapp-Lassiter.  Miss  Elizabeth  Burr 
Knapp,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Walter  Russell 
Herrick  of  New  York,  to  Mr.  Frederic 
Hanes  Lassiter,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
Lassiter    of    Charlotte,    North    Carolina. 

Lawson-Duff.  Miss  Gertrude  St.  John 
Lawson,  daughter  of  the  late  Mrs.  Ger- 
trude Wood  Lysle  of  Pittsburgh  and  Mr. 
Charles  Lawson  of  California,  to  Mr. 
Walter  Hubert  Duff,  Jr.,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Walter  Hubert  Duff  of  Pasadena, 
California. 

Leidy-Paine.  Miss  Joan  Leidy,  daughter 
of  Mrs.  Aksel  C.  P.  Wichfeld  of  Palm 
Beach,  Florida,  and  Mr.  Carter  Randolph 
Leidy  of  Philadelphia,  to  Mr.  George  Eustis 
Paine,  Jr.,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Eustis  Paine  of  New  York. 

McDaniel-Reynolds.  Miss  Lee  McDaniel, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  Mc- 
Daniel of  Scarsdale,  New  York,  to  Mr. 
Robert  O'Dell  Reynolds,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Clarence  Reynolds  of  Okmulgee,  Okla- 
homa. 

McNaughton-Ford.  Miss  Edith  McNaugh- 
ton,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lynn  D. 
McNaughton  of  Grosse  Pointe  Shores, 
Michigan,  to  Mr.  Benson  Ford,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Edsel  B.  Ford  of  Grosse  Pointe 
Shores. 

Mabon-Trent.  Miss  Lisa  van  Vranken 
Mabon,  daughter  of  Mrs.  James  Brown 
Mabon  of  New  York,  to  Mr.  John  Martin 
Trent,  son  of  Mrs.  Edmund  K.  Trent  of 
Sewickley,    Pennsylvania. 

Mohrenschildt-Hastie.  Miss  Fernanda 
de  Mohrenschildt,  daughter  of  Mrs.  McAdoo 
Taylor  of  New  York,  to  Mr.  Drayton 
Hastie,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norwood 
Hastie   of    Charleston,    South    Carolina. 

Moran-Irwin.  Miss  Clare  Virginia  Moran, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  J.  Moran 
of  Boston,  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  S.  LeRoy 
Irwin. 

Noyes-O'Neill.  Miss  Patricia  Ann  Noyes, 
daughter  of  Mrs.  DeWitt  Clinton  Noyes  of 
Sharon,  Connecticut,  to  Mr.  John  Winslow 
O'Neill,  son  of  Professor  and  Mrs.  James 
Milton    O'Neill   of    Lakeville,    Connecticut. 

Oakley-Waterman.  Miss  Dora  Perot 
Oakley,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph 
Lawrence  Oakley  of  Greenwich,  Connecticut, 


MANY  HAPPY  RETURNS  OF  THE  DAY 


June      2   Oscar   L.   Richard 
June      7   Princess  Cantacuzene 

Speransky 
June      9    Henry   Darlington 

Brenda   D.   D.   Frazier 
June    17    Mrs.    Nelson   A.   Rockefeller 
June   18   James  Montgomery  Flagg 
June    19   William  A.  Brady 

Richard   King  Mellon 


June  22   Benjamin  R.  C.   Low 
June   23    Percy    R.    Pyne 
June  26   Frieda   Hempel 
June   27   John   Colden 

Helen   Adams   Keller 
June   28    Otis    Skinner 
June   30  Walter   Hampden 

Matt  J.  Winn 


At   the   Greenbrier.     Fred    Perry    with    his 

bride,  the  former  Sandra  Breaux  of  Santa 

Monica,    at   White    Sulphur   Springs   after 

their    marriage    in    Mexico   City. 


Also  at  White  Sulphur  Springs.   Mr.   and 

Mrs.  William  J.  Warburton  of  New  York 

City    enjoying    a    spring    holiday    at    The 

Greenbrier.    Photos:    Cummings. 


Another  portrait  by  Mr.  Neilson.  Mrs. 
lames  Potter  Miller,  a  noted  horsewoman, 
until  her  recent  marriage  Sybil  Williams, 
daughter    of    Thomas    Resolved    Williams. 


to  Mr.  A.  Porter  Waterman,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Arthur  H.  Waterman  of  Green- 
wich. 

Parker-McNamee.  Miss  Ellen  Parker, 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Lewis  R.  Parker  of  Al- 
bany, to  Mr.  Frank  A.  McNamee  Jr.  of 
Loudonville,   New   York. 

Parsons-Wainwright.  Miss  Janet  Isabel 
Parsons,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas 
Crouse  Parsons  of  Jourdanton,  Texas,  to 
Mr.  Stuyvesant  Wainwright  2nd.,  son  of 
Mr.  Carroll  Livingston  Wainwright  of  New 
York. 

Potter-Clark.  Miss  Dorothy  Tweedy 
Potter,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
Sturgia  Potter  of  New  York,  to  Mr.  Alfred 
Corning  Clark,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen 
Carlton  Clark  of  New  York. 

Potts-Trafford.  Miss  Polly  Potts,  daugh- 
ter of  Mrs.  Rockhill  Brevoort  Potts  of  New 
York,  to  Mr.  Perry  D.  Trafford,  Jr.,  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Perry  D.  Trafford  of 
Newtown,  Connecticut. 

Pratt-Cavanagh.  Miss  Caroline  Pratt, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Pratt  of 
New  York,  to  Mr.  James  Burns  Cavanagh, 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  F.  Cavanagh  of 
Old  Brookville,  Long  Island. 

Rhett-Borie.  Miss  Bettina  Rhett,  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Moore  Rhett  of 
New  York,  to  Mr.  Peter  Borie,  son  of  Mrs. 
Adolphe  Borie  of  New  York. 

Ridder-Mattison.  Miss  Gretchen  Ridder, 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Victor  F.  Ridder  of  New 
York,  to  Mr.  Graham  D.  Mattison,  son  of 
the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Everitt  Mat- 
tison of  New  York. 

Ridder-Gerlach.  Miss  Rosemary  Ridder, 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Bernard  H.  Ridder  of 
New  York  and  Mr.  Bernard  H.  Ridder  of 
Minnesota,  to  Mr.  Karl  Gerlach,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Arthur  Gerlach  of  Stockton,  New 
York. 

Rovensky-Watson.  Miss  Jane  Ewing 
Rovensky,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
E.  Rovensky  of  New  York,  to  Mr.  Leonard 
A.  Watson,  Jr.,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leon- 
ard A.  Watson  of  Greenwich,   Maine. 

Simpson-Carman.  Miss  Mary  Elizabeth 
Simpson,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Huestis  Simpson 
of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Dwight  Swain  Simp- 
son of  Boston,  to  Mr.  John  Mudge  Carman, 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  Spencer  Car- 
man of  Newton  Centre,  Massachusetts. 

Struthers-Pinkham.  Miss  Mary  G. 
Struthers,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Wood  Struthers  of  Rye,  New  York,  to 
Mr.  Richard  A.  R.  Pinkham,  son  of  Doctor 
Edward  W.  Pinkham  of  Stamford,  Con- 
necticut. 

Sulzberger-Dryfoos.  Miss  Marian  Sulz- 
berger, daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur 
Hays  Sulzberger  of  New  York,  to  Mr.  Orvil 
E.  Dryfoos,  son  of  Mrs.  Jack  A.  Dryfoos 
of   New  York. 

Talbot-Rice.  Miss  Elinor  E.  Talbot, 
daughter  of  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Eugene  S. 
Talbot  of  Chicago,  to  Mr.  John  Hamilton 
Rice,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Thomp- 
son  Rice  of  Pittsfield,   Massachusetts. 

Truesdale-Hemingway.  Miss        Lucy 

Truesdale,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph 
Robinson  Truesdale  of  Westbury,  Long  Is- 
land, to  Mr.  David  Stuart  Hemingway,  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy  W.  Hemingway  of 
Auburn,    New   York. 

Truesdell-Robinson.  Miss  Henrietta. 
Truesdell,  daughter  of  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Ed- 


Mrs.   William    Phelps    Eno    of   Saugatuck,  Attending  the  steeplechase.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

who   is  doing  such   distinguished   work   in  Samuel    Croft    Register    of    Demingcroft, 

the    painting    of    cockatoos,    macaws    and  Clen  Cove  at  My  Lady's  Manor  in  Monk- 
other   birds.    Photo:    United    News.  ton,   Maryland.    Photo:   Bert  Morgan. 


At  Palm  Beach:  Mr.  George  de  Cuevas, 
husband  of  the  former  Margaret  Strong, 
and  Prince  Andre  Wolkonsky,  strolling 
on    Worth    Avenue.    Photo:    Bert    Morgan. 


At  Sea   Island:   Mr.  and   Mrs.  Wellington 
Hope   Simpson   out   for  a   honeymoon   bi- 
cycle   ride.     Mrs.    Simpson    was    Clarissa 
Dana  of  Cincinnati.    Photo:  Terhune. 


ward  Delavan  Truesdell  of  New  York,  to 
Mr.  Horace  Brooks  Blackwell  Robinson,  son 
of  Mrs.  Alfred  Brooks  Robinson  of  Mont- 
clair,  New  Jersey. 

Truesdell-Kendrick.  Miss  Barbara  Bar- 
rett Truesdell,  daughter  of  Doctor  and  Mrs. 
Edward  Delavan  Truesdell  of  New  York,  to 
Doctor  Marvin  Hayne  Kendrick,  son  of  the 
late  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Bishop  Marvin  Ken- 
drick. 

Welles-Pendleton.  Miss  Nancy  Curtis 
Welles,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clayton 
Wolcott  Welles  of  Wethersfield,  Connecticut, 
to  Mr.  Sumner  Alden  Pendleton,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Sumner  Maynard  Pendleton  of 
West  Somerville,   Massachusetts. 

WhittemoreKnight.  Miss  Kathryn 
Curtis  Whittemore.  daughter  of  Doctor  and 
Mrs.  Winthrop  Colbath  Whittemore  of  Port 
Washington,  Long  Island,  to  Mr.  Jesse 
Knight,  Jr.,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  jesee 
Knight   of   New  York. 

Wilson-Rhoades.  Miss  Patricia  Wilson, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Percy  Wilson  of 
Chicago,  to  Mr.  John  Harson  Rhoades  III, 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lyman  Rhoades  of 
New  York. 

WEDDINGS 

June  1.  Miss  Mildred  Patton  Cartwright, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  R.  Cart- 
wright,  Jr.  of  Hewlett  Bay  Park,  Long  Is- 
land, to  Ensign  Thomas  Comins  Hart, 
U.S.N.,  son  of  Admiral  and  Mrs.  Thomas  C. 
Hart  of   Sharon,   Connecticut. 

June  7.  Miss  Elizabeth  Burr  Knapp, 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Walter  Russell  Herrick  of 
New  York,  to  Mr.  Frederic  Hanes  Lassiter, 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Lassiter  of 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina;  East  Islip,  Long 
Island. 

June  7.  Miss  Clare  Sturtevant  Weber, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Orlando  F. 
Weber  of  New  York,  to  Mr.  Richard  A. 
Springs,  Jr.,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard 
A.  Springs  of  New  York;  Mount  Kisco, 
New  York. 

June  7.  Miss  Audrey  Perot  Oakley,  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Lawrence  Oak- 
ley    of      Greenwich,      Connecticut,      to     Mr. 


George  Eddison  Haines,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Franklin  Mifflin  Haines  of  Ardsley-on- 
Hudsorij  New  York;  Oakley  home,  Green- 
wich,  Connecticut. 

June  7.  Miss  Elaine  Oakley,  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Lawrence  Oakley  of 
Greenwich,  Connecticut,  to  Mr.  C.  Wads- 
worth    Howard,    Jr.,    son    of    Mr.    and    Mrs. 


Charles   Wadsworth    Howard   of   Greenwich; 
Oakley   home,   Greenwich,   Connecticut. 

June  12.  Miss  Lois  Sameth,  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maurice  Edwin  Sameth  of 
Glen  Ridge,  New  Jersey,  to  Cadet  Gordan 
Thomas  Gould,  Jr.  of  Mobile,  Alabama; 
Grace  Presbyterian  Church,  Montclair,  New 
Jersey. 


Easter  Sunday  on  the  Avenue:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  W.  Carbisch  of  New  York  City 
and  Great  Neck  with  their  children,  Cwynne  and  Edgar,  )r.,  join  in  the  city's  tra- 
ditional parade.    Mrs.  Garbisch  was  Bernice  Chrysler,  one  of  the  daughters  of  the 
late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  P.  Chrysler.  Photo:  Bert  Morgan. 


June  14.  Miss  Rose  Chatfield-Taylor, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wayne  Chatfield- 
Taylor  of  Washington,  to  Mr.  Frank  Good- 
now  MacMurray,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Van  A.  MacMurray  of  Washington;  Cathe- 
dral of   St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  Washington. 

June  14.  Miss  Edith  Derby,  daughter  of 
Doctor  and  Mrs.  Richard  Derby  of  Oyster 
Bav,  Long  Island,  to  Mr.  Andrew  Murray 
Williams,  Jr.,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew 
Murray  Williams  of  New  York;  Christ 
Church,    Oyster   Bay. 

June  14.  Miss  Barbara  Augusta  Rande- 
brock,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Wil- 
liam Randebrock  of  Bedford,  New  York,  to 
Cadet  Herbert  Campbell  Clendening;  St. 
Matthew's   Church,    Bedford,   New   York. 

June  14.  Miss  Frances  Marion  Rande- 
brock, daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Wil- 
liam Randebrock  of  Bedford,  New  York, 
to  Cadet  Harry  Canavan  Harvey;  St. 
Matthew's   Church,    Bedford. 

June  14.  Miss  Elmina  Rebecca  Tilden, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Mosher 
Tilden  of  Winter  Haven,  Florida,  to  Mr. 
Charles  Hendrick  Edmonston,  son  of  Mrs. 
Edgar  Davis  Edmonston  of  Baltimore; 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  Holy 
Innocents,   West   Orange,   New  Jersey. 

June  17.  Miss  Charlotte  Henderson  Lee, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maurice  duPont 
Lee  of  Wilmington,  Delaware,  to  Mr.  Henry 
Pervis  Cannon,  2nd.,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harry  Laws  Cannon  of  Bridgeville,  Dela- 
ware; Christ  P'rotestant  Episcopal  Church, 
Delaware. 

June  19.  Miss  Frederica  P.  Ripley, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  B.  H. 
Ripley  of  New  York,  to  Seth  Barton  French, 
Jr.,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seth  Barton 
French  of  New  York;  St.  James  Episcopal 
Church,  New  York. 

BIRTHS 

Black,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Clifford  3rd. 
(Regina  Maleham)  a  son,  Maleham  Cluett 
Black;   Denver,   May  ninth. 

Erny,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laurent  (Fay 
Schoonmaker),  a  son,  James  Schoonmaker; 
Pittsburgh,   May  fifth. 


At  White   Sulphur   Springs:    Mrs.   Wayne 
Chatfield  Taylor,  wife  of  the  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  on  a  spring  vacation 
with    Mr.  Taylor  at  The   Greenbrier. 


At   the   Homestead.    The  Argentine   Am- 
bassador and   Madame  Felipe  A.   Espil  on 
the  Virginia  Hot  Springs  golf  course  while 
on   a   holiday   from   Washington. 


Honeymooning    at    Sea    Island.    Mr.    and  In     the    Old     Dominion.     Mr.    and     Mrs. 

Mrs.  William  S.   McChesney  of  Hastings,  Herbert  H.   Baker,  Jr.,  of  Toledo  entered 

New    York,    at    The    Cloister.    Mrs.    Mc-  into    the    many   outdoor   activities   of   the 

Chesney  was  Miss  Katharine  Balmer.  spring   season   at  The   Homestead. 


Photo:    Mattie   Edwards   Hewitt. 
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For  more  than  half  a  century  Tuxedo  Park,  shut  off  from  the  outside  world  by  the 
enfolding  Ramapos,  has  been  sanctuary  complete.  The  large  houses  of  its  early  days  over- 
look the  beautiful  lake,  on  the  shore  of  which  the  clubhouse  is  the  center  of  Park  activities. 


I 


THE 


LOOKS   AHEAD 


By  Burton  Stillman 


Photo:  Bert  Morgan. 

Teaching  the  young  idea  how  to  sail.  Yachtsmen  of  the  future  out  with  an 
instructor  on  Tuxedo  Lake,  which  is  a  fine  stretch  of  water  for  both  small 
craft  in  the  summer  and  iceboats  in  the  winter.  The  lake  also  offers  prime  fishing. 


N  VIEW  of  the  circumstance  that  the  life  of  Tuxedo 
Park  has  always  revolved  about  the  Tuxedo  Club,  any 
change  from  the  traditional  even  tenor  of  its  way  auto- 
matically affects  to  a  like  degree  the  center  of  its  activi- 
ties. So  in  the  looking  ahead  to  meet  the  times  that  came 
along  with  the  spring  of  this  year  the  two  are  as  one. 

After  all,  the  change  is  no  more  than  an  endeavor  to 
solve  in  a  thoroughly  practical  manner  the  problem  of 
rejuvenation  that  is  facing  every  club  of  prime  impor- 
tance the  country  over.  This  by  breaking  up  some  of  the" 
large  estates  created  by  the  dead  and  gone  among  the 
original,  or  very  early,  proprietors  into  quite  a  number 
of  moderate-sized  home  sites.  Thus  for  one  great  house 
that  has  long  since  outlived  its  usefulness  there  are  des- 
tined to  be  a  dozen  or  more  small  ones.  And,  conse- 
quently, new  blood  in  the  Tuxedo  Club  to  a  correspond- 
ing degree. 

The  thought  is  that  there  are  enough  of  the  eligible 
younger  business  and  professional  men  with  incomes  of, 
say,  five  to  ten  thousand  dollars  a  year  who  would  be 
only  too  glad  to  make  homes  for  themselves  in  sanctuary 
inviolate  and  only  a  little  more  than  an  hour  away  from 
New  York  by  car.  Pierre  Lorillard,  the  founder  of  this 
super-exclusive  colony,  never  dreamed  that  one  day  it 
would  be  so  close  to  town.  Time  was  when  it  was  quite 
a  jaunt— the  ferry  across  the  Hudson,  the  Erie  train  and 
then  a  "jigger"  or  some  other  conveyance  to  take  one 
from  the  station  into  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  Park. 
A  jigger  was  a  sort  of  single  trap  with  a  canopy  top,  a 
rear  entrance  and  side  seats. 

Mr.  Lorillard  would  certainly  have  approved  of  the 
plan;  for  his  idea  at  the  start  of  this  development  in  the 
Ramapos  was  a  modest  clubhouse  surrounded  by  a  group 
of  cottages  rather  than  mansions.  The  picture  was,  in- 
deed, somewhat  like  that  when  the  formal  opening  took 
place  on  a  "rare"  first  day  of  June  way  back  in  1886 — 
when  Victoria  was  still  on  her  throne.  There  were  fifteen 
of  the  cottages  in  a  development  costing  well-nigh  a 
million  and  a  half  dollars.  It  was  also  the  opening  of  the 
black  bass  season  and  in  the  minds  of  not  a  few  it  was 
fishing  that  was  uppermost. 

Fishing  or  not,  there  were  two  barges— one  six  oared, 
the  other  eight-oared  with  the  crews  all  in  white  to  take 
guests  of  the  day  out  on  Tuxedo  Lake  if  they  so  desired. 
The  trains,  meanwhile,  had  been  met  by  buses  in  the 
green  and  gold  club  colors.  Those  barges,  seldom  used 
thereafter,  eventually  rotted  away  at  their  moorings  and 
are  now  only  a  memory— as  is  the  club  coach  that,  having 
served  its  purpose,  was  destroyed.  Those  were  days  of 
local  color;  gamekeepers,  with  black  cock's  feathers  in 
their  Tyrolean  hats,  were  wont  to  wander  along  the  road 
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Under  the  highly  efficient  leadership  of  Mrs.  David  Wagstaff,  the  annual  out- 
door exhibition  of  the  Tuxedo  Horse  Show  Association  continues  to  be  out- 
standingly representative.  The  dates  this  year  are  the  sixth  and  seventh  of  June. 

Hard  by  the  clubhouse,  the  swimming  pool  has  the  unusual  and  most  agreeable 
combination  of  convenience  and  picturesque  surroundings.  In  the  circumstances 
it    is    an    exceedingly    popular    gathering    place    in    this    exclusive    colony. 


to  make   an   impression   when   guests   were   likely    to   pass. 

And  very  likely  not  many  remember  that  the  first  article 
of  the  constitution  of  Tuxedo  Park  says:  "established  for 
the  protection,  increase  and  capture  of  all  kinds  of  game  and 
fish".  If  the  efforts  to  live  up  to  this  declaration  were  to  no 
inconsiderable  extent  futile,  they  at  least  make  up  one  of 
the  most  interesting  chapters  in  the  history  of  the  reservation. 

When  Pierre  Lorillard  acquired  from  his  brothers  and 
sisters  their  respective  interests  in  the  seven  thousand  acres 
that  are  now  the  Park  there  had  been  some  iron-mining  in 
the  neighborhood;  but  the  forest  had  come  to  be  frequented 
only  by  wood-cutters  and  charcoal-burners.  It  was  "just  the 
place  for  game  animals  and  birds".  The  furred  and  feathered 
folk  were  not  of  that  manner  of  thinking,  however.  Of  the 
pheasants,  planted  or  bred,  the  greater  part  flew  over  the 
fence  and  out;  they  are  not  creatures  of  the  woodlands,  but 
of  open  country.  The  North  Carolina  quail  yielded  to  the 
same  impulse— the  wild  turkeys,  too.  Even  the  deer  turned 
loose  found  the  fence  no  barrier  to  faring  forth  to  far-off 
hills  that  looked  greener.  But  the  twenty  head  prospered 
elsewhere;  their  descendants  have  stocked  the  country  for 
miles  around. 

With  the  black  bass  it  was  another  story;  these  game  fishes 
do  not  jump  fences.  When  the  clubhouse  was  opened  the 
lake  fairly  swarmed  with  them.  Although  not  natural  bass 
waters,  there  had  been  careful  conservation  for  a  matter  of 
years;  the  boats  were  kept  under  lock  and  key  and  only  the 
Lorillard  family  could  use  them.  Unfortunately,  with  the 
new  era,  the  lake  was  over-fished.  Then,  by  what  the  late 
Edwin  C.  Kent  called  "a  bit  of  sheer  bad  luck",  the  carp 
was  introduced.  Mr.  Lorillard  fell  for  this  suggestion,  to  the 
ruin  of  the  bass  fishing.  At  length  there  was  good  riddance 
to  bad  carp  company;  the  bass  returned  to  their  own  and  in 
the  course  of  time  there  was  pioneer  American  work  with 
steelheads  and  land-locked  salmon.  Ten  thousand  salmon 
eggs  were  brought  down  from   Maine  in    1889.    The  first 


The  Tuxedo  was  among  the  first  of  the  clubs  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  t 
give  the  cause  of  golf  a  helping  hand.  On  the  deserted  farm  that  later  becam  t 
the  Blair  place  there  was  a  sort  of  makeshift  layout  so  early  as   1889.     Th> 
present  course,  of  which   this   is   the  eleventh  green,   is   a   notably  good  one 


ert  Morgan 
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When  the  Tuxedo  Club  had  its  formal  opening  in  the  June  of  1886  there  was   only  a  modest   clubhouse,    in   keeping   with   Pierre   Loril- 
lard's  original  thought  that  the  park  was  to  be  a  fish  and  game  preserve.    But  eventually  there  had  to  come  this  properly  commodious  one. 


Photos:    Bert   Morgan. 

The  dog  show,  taking  place  this  year  on  the  sixth  of  September,  always  brings 
to  Tuxedo  Park  a  super-important  gathering  of  fanciers  as  well  as  onlookers. 


taking  of  eggs  from  domesticated  fish  of  these  species  was  at 
Tuxedo  Park. 

Fishing  remained  the  supreme  sport  for  a  few  years. 
Shooting  was  negligible,  for  the  reason  that  the  game  simply 
would  not  stay  put;  and  perhaps  this  is  just  as  well,  since  it 
would  be  a  rather  dangerous  pastime  in  the  populated  woods 
of  today. 

It  was  really  golf  that  gave  sport  in  Tuxedo  Park  its  first 
element  of  variety.  This  when  the  game  was  very  young  on 
American  soil.  Dr.  Edward  C.  Rushmore  was  the  father  of 
golf  there;  his  was  the  first  spark  and  he  kept  the  flame 
going  for  several  years.  In  the  summer  of  1889  he  built  a 
course  on  Old  Farm,  later  the  Blair  place.  Deserted,  the 
farm  was  so  overgrown  with  rough  grass,  briers,  dwarf  cedars, 
and  low  bushes  that  the  course,  when  cut  out  of  it,  was 
called  "one  big  hazard".  No  clubs  were  to  be  had  in  New 
York;  they  were  obliged  to  send  to  Montreal  for  them  and 
got  a  rather  mixed  lot.  That  course  being  a  failure,  another 
was  laid  out  at  the  North  Gate.  A  deserted  farm  again, 
but  in  a  more  workable  state  for  the  start  from  the  gate 
house.   At  first  there  were  only  five  (Continued  on  page  42) 
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Photo:    Richard    Averil]     5mi     .    Inc. 
Paneling    and    mantelpiece    of    American    walnut    that    are    singularly    ap- 
pealing  because    of    their   very    simplicity.     Nancy    McClelland    decorator 

Walnut   Flexwood,   with    the   veneer   so   sliced   and   matched    as    to    form 
what    is    called    aptly    the    "cathedral"    effect.      Gilbert    Rohde    designs 

Admirable  restraint  in  the  use  of  walnut  woodwork  in  a  room   the  size 
r    which    precludes    resort    to    ornateness.     Walter    Johnson    decorator. 

The  room  on  the  opposite  page  is   done  in  the  noblest  walnut  manner 
as   befits   a    town   house    on    the    grand    scale.     Joseph    Mullen    decorator. 


tfi&teca/i 


for  Your  Walls 


By  Wait  Johnson 


w 


ITH  the  re-awakening  of  this  country  to  the  rare  value 
of  the  wood  of  its  native  walnut  tree  for  furniture  of  degree 
has  naturally  come  a  fresh,  and  fuller,  sense  of  its  worth  for 
the  paneling  of  walls.  To  the  greater  joy  of  the  cabinet- 
maker; he  knows  what  will  bring  out  best  the  superior  beauty 
of  the  wood. 

It  is  a  beauty  that  the  cabinet-maker  likes  to  play  with  not 
only  because  of  its  fine  texture  and  color  but  for  the  reason 
that  this  wood  has  a  most  appealing  range  of  variety.  He 
does  not  bother  as  a  rule  with  such  fancy  names  as  angel's 
step,  bee's  wing  or  plum  pudding;  he  is  concerned  with  the 
possibilities  of  burl,  feather  crotch,  swirl,  stumpwood  and  the 
figured  walnut  which  means  a  full-width  sawing  from  the  tree 
—thus  showing  the  creamy  sapwood  of  the  outer  band.  With 
these  he  can  let  his  imagination  run  loose  on  a  larger  scale 
than  the  field  of  furniture  affords.  Or  he  may  go  further  and 
work  out  such  an  effect  as  the  "cathedral"  one,  this  by  the 
use  of  figured  sliced  walnut  with  the  stump  end  inverted 
and  book-matched  to  form  a  pointed  arch. 

And  very  likely  he  wonders  the  while  why  this  wood  of 
long  and  honorable  American  tradition  was  ever  known  as 
black  walnut.  Botanically  it  is  Juglans  nigra,  to  be  sure, 
and  the  dried  nuts  have  quite  black  shells;  but  the  natural 
color  of  the  wood  is  scarcely  darker  than  pale  chocolate,  with 
a  very  faint  tinge  of  violet.  The  "black"  reputation  was  no 
doubt  helped  along  materially  by  the  tendency,  especially  in 
Victorian  days,  to  stain  or  polish  the  wood  out  of  countenance. 
How  bad  a  deal  for  the  wood  this  was  I  have  seen  proved 
over  and  over  again  by  the  simple  process  of  sandpapering 
the  varnish  off  until  an  approximation  of  the  original  color 
was  attained. 

For  the  paneling  of  extensive  wall  spaces,  such  as  a  living 
room,  a  dining  room,  a  library  or  a  hall  affords,  American 
walnut  stands  supreme  today.  Highly  pleasing  to  the  eye  at 
the  start,  there  is  a  gradual  mellowing  of  tone  that  makes 
one  fonder  and  fonder  of  it  as  the  years  go  by.  This  is 
especially  true  when  it  is  solid  walnut,  with  large  panels— 
the  surface  perhaps  broken  by  carved  pilasters.  Or  the  walls 
of  a  room  of  ample  proportions  may  be  completely  covered 
with  quartered  wood  of  basket  weave,  leaving  all  ornament  to 
dado  and  door  trim.  Such  use  of  the  wood  rather  tends  in 
the  direction  of  grand  scale;  (Continued  on  page  42) 
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HILE  in  May!  Springtime  at  home  and  autumn  in  the  south!  South 
America  was  an  unknown  land  to  me.  Visions  of  rhumbas,  llamas,  pampas 
and  bandannas  danced  in  my  head;  but  I  had  come  with  one  firm  purpose 
in  mind— to  catch  a  broadbill  swordfish,  and  I  wouldn't  go  home  until  I  did. 
We  set  foot  on  the  mountainous  shore  of  Chile  at  Antofagasta,  where  we 
arrived  on  the  Grace  Line's  fine  ship,  Santa  Lucia.  The  next  day  we  drove 
to  Tocopilla.  The  Grace  Line  has  two  fishing  boats  there  now  and  a  lovely 
guest  house  where  all  the  wants  and  whims  of  the  eager  or  tired  fisherman 
are  quickly  taken  care  of.  It  is  a  morning's  drive  winding  around  the  shore 
through  a  rich  country  blessed  with  nitrate  in  the  pampa  and  copper  in 
tbe  mountains. 

We  stayed  with  the  Tukers,  English  people  with  whom  we  had 
exchanged  "fish  stories"  by  letter.  Mr.  Tuker  is  an  ardent  fisherman  who 
lives  in  Chile  and  he  and  his  wife  are  charming  hosts.  He  had  a  good 
friend  and  rival  in  George  Garey.  One  day,  out  fishing,  Mr.  Tuker  caught 
a  big  one.  It  was  a  long  hard  fight.  When  they  got  back  it  was  very  late 
and  the  men  who  work  around  the  docks  and  weigh  the  fish  had  gone 
home;  so  he  had  to  wait  until  morning,  although  he  knew  this  would  show 
a  loss  on  the  scales.  Nevertheless,  in  the  morning  it  weighed  eight  hundred 
and  thirty-seven  pounds— the  world's  record  broadbill  swordfish.  Time 
passed.  Mr.  Tuker  and  Mr.  Garey  decided  to  try  their  luck  again,  each  in 
his  own  boat.  Mr.  Tuker  got  a  big  one  on— but  lost  it— and  with  it  his  bait. 
Shortly  after,  he  saw  that  Mr.  Garey  was  waging  battle.  He  caught  his  fish. 
When  they  got  back  he,  realizing  that  his  prize  would  come  close  to  his 
rival's  record,  wanted  in  all  fairness  to  wait  until  the  following  morning  to 
weigh  it.  Tuker  insisted  that  it  wasn't  fishing  ethics.  Whenever  possible  a 
fish  should  be  weighed  the  same  day  it  is  caught.  Without  Mr.  Garey's 
knowing  it,  Mr.  Tuker  had  his  fish  weighed.  It  tipped  the  scales  at  just 
five  pounds  more  than  the  latter's  record.  When  the  fish  was  cut  open,  they 
found  Mr.  Tuker's  still-undigested  bait  in  its  stomach.  The  bait  weighed 
five  pounds,  the  difference  in  weight  for  the  world's  record.  George  Garey 
held  the  broadbill  swordfish  record  for  several  years,  but  Mr.  Tuker 
retrieved  it  last  year  by  going  him  eighteen  pounds  better. 

The  story  of  my  first  day's  fishing  is  a  sad  one.  I  was  the  cynosure  of 
all  eyes  and  a  good  deal  of  interest,  as  no  senora  had  fished  there  before— 
or  for  that  matter  had  ever  caught  a  swordfish  off  the  coast  of  South 
America.    They  wished  me  the  best,  but  expected  the  worst. 

We  started  off  about  seven  in  the  morning— Mr.  Tuker,  two  boatmen 
and  I  in  one  boat,  my  husband,  Mr.  Garey  and  their  men  in  another  boat. 
The  bait  is  caught  easily  and  quickly  on  the  way  out  to  the  deep  sea  where 
the  albacora  roams.  Mr.  Tuker  had  found  that  the  broadbills  had  been 
eating  squid;  and  to  tempt  them  with  a  change  of  diet  had  been  successfully 
using  whole  oceanic  bonitas,  weighing  about  five  pounds.    Near  the  shore 


and  a  Lady 


By  Sara  C.  Farrington 


Everyone  anxiously  scans  the  sea,  and  when  a 
striped  marlin  is  sighted,  "the  age-old  thrill  of 
the   hunt   is    a    very   real    and    believable    thing." 

Off  the  Tocopilla  coast  of  Chile,  with  a  moun- 
tain panorama  of  supreme  grandeur,  is  one  of 
the  world's  finest  marlin  grounds.  This  all  the 
year,    but   especially   in   our   spring   and   summer. 
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Mrs.  Michael  Lerner,  "most  eminent  of  all  fisher- 
women,"    out    for    Broadbill    in    Chilean    waters. 


Mrs.  Lerner  lends  a  hand  in  landing  her  broadbill 
which  weighed  five  hundred  and  seventy  pounds 


"A  big,  beautiful  broadbill  ...  a  perfect  end  to  fourteen  days  in  this  fisherwoman's  paradise."    Five  hundred 
and  eighty-four  pounds  of  him,  and  the  world's  broadbill  swordfish  record  for  women  broken  by  Mrs.  Farrington. 


we  passed  seals  and  the  air  was  weirdly  black  with  thousands  of  birds— alba- 
tross, shearwater  and  guana  cormorants.  While  bait-fishing,  we  caught 
dolphin— brilliantly  colored,  iridescent,  delicious,  sporty,  some  as  big  as  forty 
pounds— and  had  a  thresher  shark  on  for  a  while. 

We  had  come  miles,  and  the  hunt  began.  Broadbill  swordfishing  is  like  big 
game  hunting.  It  is  the  only  fishing  in  which  you  hunt  your  game.  You  do 
not  troll,  and  the  quarry  must  be  sighted  before  you  present  him  with  the 
bait.  Everyone  scans  the  sea;  and  when  he  is  sighted  the  age-old  thrill  of  the 
hunt  is  a  very  real  and  believable  thing.  The  boatman  points  and  shouts 
"Al-1-l-bacora!"  in  a  resonant  voice  that  is  as  spine-thrilling  as  any  Caruso's. 
From  then  on  it  is  one  man's  job  never  to  take  his  eyes  off  the  fish  until  you 
can  get  the  bait  to  him.  Sometimes,  when  the  fish  is  "clipping",  one  just  sees 
a  dorsal  fin  on  the  surface  of  the  water;  but  this  first  Chilean  fish  of  mine 
had  his  dorsal  fin  and  tail  well  out.    When  sighted  it's  on  with  the  chase. 
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"In  two  hours  I  had  gotten  him  up  to  the  boat. 
A   striped   marlin   on   a   Chilean   broadbill   quest 


One  of  the  difficulties  in  broadbill  fishing  is  that  this 
species  feeds  on  the  bottom  and  only  comes  to  the  surface 
to  digest  his  food,  or  when  the  spirit  moves  him  10  sun  him- 
self or  to  sleep.  Since  he  is  not  in  quest  of  food,  there  is 
small  chance  of  his  being  interested  in  your  bait.  If  he  is, 
he  is  only  too  apt  merely  to  strike  at  it  in  play  or  with  a 
murderous  intent  to  kill— and  not  to  take  it.  I  was  lucky 
in  Chile.  All  the  fish  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three, 
displayed  an  absorbing  interest  in  my  bait;  struck,  and  I  had 
most  of  them  on.  Mrs.  Michael  Lerner,  in  my  opinion  the 
most  eminent  of  all  fisherwomen,  didn't  have  my  luck  with 
broadbill  when  she  was  in  Chile  later.  She  did,  however, 
get  one  weighing  five  hundred  and  seventy  pounds— and  lots 
of  marlin.  Mrs.  John  Manning  went  down  after  her  and 
caught  the  fish  which  holds  the  present  women's  world's 
record,  weighing  six  hundred  and  eleven  pounds. 

To  get  back  to  my  fish,  which  I  left  with  the  boatman's 
eye  on  it.  I  stripped  off  my  outer  clothes  to  be  ready  for 
the  fray.  It  is  a  good  idea  to  get  clothes  that  button  down 
the  front,  so  that  when  you  see  your  fish  you  can  take  every- 
thing off  at  once;  and  to  have  plenty  of  sweaters  and  a  flan- 
nel shirt  when  you  are  not  fighting  a  fish.  It  is  cold  in  the 
morning  and  at  night.  The  bait  was  presented— passed  in 
front  of  the  fish-while  I  lived  through  that  breathless  mo- 
ment, wondering  whether  the  albacora  would  be  interested 
in  it  or  not.  After  the  second  presentation,  I  saw  him  go  for 
it  with  a  swish  of  the  tail.  And  then  terrific  suspense.  In  a 
few  seconds  I  felt  him  strike  my  bait.  I  let  the  line  run  off 
my  reel  smoothly,  freely.  My  mind  was  clear  and  cool,  but 
every  nerve  in  my  body  was  tense.  When  I  thought  he  really 
had  the  bait,  I  put  my  drag  on,  brought  my  rod  back  sharply 
—and,  yes,  he  was  there.  What  satisfaction  there  was  in 
feeling  his  weight  on  the  other  end  of  my  line!  We  had  seen 
him  and  knew  he  was  a  big  one.  They  all  said:  "Beginner's 
luck." 

Seven  minutes  later  he  was  gone.  The  boatman  chanted 
a  mournful  dirge,  "Se  fue"  (He's  gone).  I  reeled  in,  and 
we  saw  that  he  had  cut  the  leader  wire  with  his  bill.  I  had 
a  dismal  sinking  spell. 

Two  more  fish  broke  the  leader  before  I  got  my  epic  one 
on.  I  struggled  with  him  for  eight  and  a  half  hours.  The 
day  was  very  rough,  my  harness  didn't  fit  and  the  entire 
weight  was  on  the  small  of  my  back.  There  was  no  bracing 
for  my  feet.  The  men  wanted  me  to  quit.  The  sun  got 
lower,  night  came  on  and  I  was  still  with  the  fish.  At  the 
end  of  the  eight  and  a  half  hours,  my  husband  came  on 
board  from  the  other  boat  and  they  all  insisted  that  I  get 
out  of  the  fishing  chair  and  that  he  take  over.  For  two  hours 
he  worked.  He  could  put  only  a  little  more  drag  on  than  I 
had  had;  but  the  last  hour,  knowing  that  this  fish  could  not 
now  be  counted  by  either  of  us,  he  gave  it  everything— and 
the  rod  broke.  We  tried  to  handline  the  enemy  to  at  least 
have  a  look  at  him— but  the  line  broke. 

We  got  in  to  shore  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  People 
were  still  waiting  on  the  dock  to  see  what  the  senora  had 
done.  They  thought  I  was  heroic.  I  thought  I  was  a  flop. 
It  was  the  end  of  my  third  day's  fishing  off  Chile. 

Days  on  shore  in  Chile  pass  happily  with  bridge  and  golf 
on  a  sandy  course  with  a  novel  charm  of  its  own;  there  is 
practically  no  rainfall  and  the  precious  plots  of  grass  where 
one  drinks  cocktails  before  meals  and  aqnita— hot  water  with 


herbs  in  it— as  a  demi  tasse  are  induced  to  grow  only  through 
continuous  watering. 

Poinsettias  and  other  vivid  flowers  are  all  around  with  the 
lovely  beige  mountains  behind  them. 

The  people  are  delightful  and  happy  in  their  lives,  which 
give  them  three  months  at  home  every  three  years  and  two 
weeks  vacation  the  other  years.  They  are  enthusiastic  and 
interested  in  your  success. 

Back  to  the  sea  we  went  for  our  next  hunt.  I  was  still 
suffering,  with  my  back  out,  crippled  and  black  and  blue; 
but  I  got  one  on.  Alas!  He  was  only  on  for  about  an  hour 
before  I  pulled  the  hook  out.  I  had  been  afraid  I  hadn't 
fought  hard  enough  the  last  time;  so  I  had  fought  too  hard 
and  lost  my  prize.  Twenty  minutes  later,  more  crippled 
than  ever,  I  had  still  another  chance.  In  two  hours  I  had 
got  him  up  to  the  boat.  The  gaff  was  ready.  He  turned 
over  and  somehow  got  rid  of  the  book.  I  heard  the  mournful 
cry,  "Se  fue/'  once  more. 

Then  Mr.  Tucker  landed  one  in  about  an  hour.  I  was 
delighted  to  have  him  get  his;  but  I  must  say  that  I  was  a 
bit  more  discouraged  than  ever  and  the  suspicion  raised 
its  ugly  head  that  men  were  better  at  this  sort  of  thing  any- 
way—that perhaps  I  wasn't  going  to  get  one  after  all. 

The    silver    lining    to    this    black    discouragement    is    the 
marlin  fishing,  which  is  always  there  when  things  look  dark- 
est.   It  is  the  finest  striped  marlin  fishing  I  have  ever  seen. 
There  are  more  and  bigger  striped  marlin  here  than  any- 
where in  the  world.  The  average  is  well  over  three  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds.    Mrs.   Lerner's— four  hundred  and   three 
pounds— is  the  women's  record  and  Mr.  Garey  caught  the 
largest  one,  weighing  over  four  hundred  and  eighty  pounds; 
but  there  are  plenty  around  even  bigger  than  that.  They  are 
beautiful  fish  and  give  you  a  stimulating  fight;  they  reward 
you  with  jump  after  jump,  each  one  more  spectacular  than 
the  last.    You  shouldn't  have  a  long  drawn-out  battle  with 
them.   Twenty-three  minutes  was  the  longest  I  had,  and  my 
three  hundred  pound  marlin  took  only  twelve  minutes.    I 
really  think  this  is  too  fast  to  get  the  full  enjoyment  out 
of  a  striped  marlin  this  size,  but  the  length  of  time  depends 
a  lot  on  where  your  fish  is  hooked.    Nevertheless,  the  relief 
of  catching  a   fish   quickly   was   enormous   after  my   bitter 
experiences  with   the  albacora.    The   last  day  we   fished  I 
caught  two  striped  marlin,  one  of  three  hundred  and  eleven 
pounds    and    the  other    three    hundred    and    seventy-nine 
pounds,  and  had  a  third  one  on.   Another  compensation  off 
Chile  is  that  you  are  not  troubled  by  sharks  bothering  your 
hooked  fish  as  you  often  are  in  other  waters.   A  nip  out  of 
your  record  fish  will  disqualify  him,  of  course. 

Well,  here  I  was— the  first  woman  to  catch  a  marlin  off 
the  coast  of  South  America.  The  men  were  delighted,  but 
I  had  come  for  broadbill. 

You  have  borne  with  me  through  my  trials— now  for  a 
happy  ending!  I  had  him  on  the  line,  a  big,  beautiful  broad- 
bill, full  of  life  and  lust  for  battle.  At  the  end  of  five  hours 
Kip  said:  "If  you  get  this  one,  I  will  never  ask  you  to  fish 
for  another— and  I'll  have  it  copied  in  diamonds!"  Forty 
minutes  later,  I  landed  him.  He  weighed  five  hundred  and 
eighty-four  pounds  and  at  that  time  broke  the  women's 
world's  record,  which  had  stood  since  1921.  It  was  a  perfect 
end  to  fourteen  days  in  this  fisherwoman's  paradise,  where 
we  had  seen  seventy-two  broadbill.  And  every  day  I  wear 
my  lovely  diamond  fish. 


The 


This  old  Spanish   iron  gate  from  Granada,  with  its 

original    gold    leaf,    links    the    hall    and    the    dining 

room,  thus  opening  up  a  vista. 


The  figure  of  Pomona  from  Verona  and  the  antique 
grilles  from  Venice  form  an  Italian  prelude  to  this 
New  York  house.  Both  the  statue  and  the  bas 
reliefs  stand  out  well  against  the  dull  yellow  stucco. 
The  treatment  of  the  ground  floor  window  with 
sculptured  stone  is  also  most  effective. 
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T  was  on  their  return  from  a  trip  to  Europe  that  the  impulse  came 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  S.  Brown— the  impulse  to  make  a  really 
new  home  out  of  the  old  house  they  had  purchased  at  105  East  Thirty- 
fifth  Street,  not  far  from  Park  Avenue.  New,  and  yet  to  be  given  a 
marked  touch  of  years  long  gone  by  not  inconsistent  with  modern 
liveability. 

Naturally  there  was  a  great  deal  to  be  done  to  this  New  York  resi- 
dence, which  had  been  allowed  to  run  down  to  a  state  of  plainly 
visible  evidence  that  it  had  seen  better  days.  There  was  much  to  be 
done  by  way  of  going  to  the  aid  of  the  external  aspect  and  more, 
naturally,  indoors.  The  green-and-white  striped  wallpaper,  for  one 
thing,  was  a  sight  and  all  through  the  rooms  there  was  the  air  of  not 
only  neglect  but  decided  out-of-dateness.  A  thorough  job  had  to  be 
made  of  it,  no  doubt  of  that;  and  it  was. 

The  result,  a  complete  transformation— nothing  less.  To  sense  this 
transformation  to  no  inconsiderable  degree  a  mere  glance  at  the  front 
of  the  house  is  sufficient.  In  the  first  place  the  stucco,  laid  over  the 
original  material,  has  a  yellow  tone  that  makes  it  stand  out  from  the 
other  dwellings  in  the  block.  This  is  a  peculiarly  agreeable  yellow 
that  brings  to  mind  forcibly  the  color  of  many  an  ancient  edifice  in 
the  Old  World. 

Still  more  suggestive  are  the  several  embellishments  of  the  exterior. 
The  statue  of  Pomona,  brought  over  from  Verona,  is  so  well  placed 
between  the  two  main  windows  that  it  makes  itself  the  focal  point 
of  attention.  Furthermore  its  soft  reddish  shades  form  a  color  bridge 
between  the  yellow  of  the  walls  and  the  brown  of  the  wooden  door. 
The  contrasting  grayish  black  window  grilles,  on  either  side  of  the 
figure,  were  formerly  architectural  ornament  somewhere  along  the 
Grand  Canal  in  Venice;  two  old  bas  reliefs  break  the  surface  of  the 
wall  higher  up  while  further  notable  are  the  sculptured  stone  of  the 
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Of  A  Town  House 

By  Royal  N.   Preston 


This  rich  paneling  from  an  old  New  York  church  is  a  very  fitting  back- 
ground for  the  many  fine  pieces  of  antique  furniture.    The  room  opens 
on  a  small  garden  with  vine-clad  walls,   stone  figures  and  urns   and   in 
summer  a  variety  of  beautiful  flowers. 


The  church  chair  in  the  hall  was  found  in  the  Oxford  section  of  England 

and  the  figures  over  the  fireplace  are  also  ecclesiastical  in  character.    The 

candelabrum   on  the  sideboard,   with   wooden   figures   flanking   it,   came 

from  the  Lake  Como  region. 


ground  floor  window  sill  and  the  space  below  it.    The  entire 
front,  indeed,  expresses  itself  in  the  fullness  of  beauty. 

All  this  is  a  fitting  Italian  prelude,  so  to  speak,  to  the  interior 
whose  scheme  of  things  artistic  the  owners  planned  and  carried 
out  together.  The  entrance  door  continues  the  feeling  of 
prelude.  One  quarter  of  the  huge  door  of  a  church,  it  fitted 
exactly  the  New  World  frame  awaiting  it. 

It  happened  that  one  day  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown  were 
passing  in  a  cab  along  Seventh  Avenue  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Thirty-Fourth  Street  their  attention  was  attracted  to  a  wreck- 
ing company's  sign  on  a  church.  Partly  from  curiosity  and 
partly  from  the  feeling  of  regret  over  the  destruction  of  such 
an  edifice  they  stopped  and  went  inside.  As  they  entered, 
they  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  fine  and  still  undamaged  panel- 
ing that  covered  the  walls.  Immediately,  it  flashed  on  their 
minds  that  this  paneling  was  something  they  could  use  in  their 
newly-acquired  house.  Forthwith  they  bought  it  and  had  it 
sent  to  their  home,  eventually  to  lend  color  tone  and  dignity 
to  the  hall  and  the  dining  room. 

For  the  rest,  what  went  into  the  transformation  of  the  house 
had  been  picked  up  in  the  course  of  travels  in  Europe— for 
the  most  part  in  Enland  and  France.  Pieces  of  furniture, 
paintings  and  other  works  of  art  were  accumulated  gradually 
until  there  was  enough  for  a  harmonious  interior  ensemble, 
in  which  is  refinement  as  well  as  striking  beauty. 

The  entrance  hall,  paneled  to  the  ceiling  with  a  portion  of 
the  rescued  woodwork,  has  a  church  chair  from  the  Oxford' 
section  of  England  as  an  exception  to  the  prevailing  Italian 
and  French  origin.  The  sideboard  that  appears  to  be  an 
original  article  of  furniture  is  really  not  such.  It  was  put  to- 
gether cleverly  by  a  cabinet  maker  from  rare  antique  pieces  of 
wood  the  Browns  had  gathered  in  one  place  or  another  in 
Europe  and  under  their  supervision  proportion,  harmony  of 
line,  and  so  on,  were  attained.  The  candelabrum,  with  small 
hand-carved  wooden  figures  flanking  it,  on  this  sideboard  was 
found  in  the  Lake  Como  region  of  Italy.  The  larger  stone 
figures  above  the  fireplace  evidently  came  from  a  church  since 


they  are  Biblical.    Antique  standard  lamps  guard  the  fireplace. 

From  this  hall,  through  a  marvelously  fine  Spanish  wrought 
iron  gate,  from  Granada— with  its  pristine  gold  leaf  decoration 
—there  is  a  view  of  the  dining  room,  which  continues  in  the 
grand  manner  the  wood  paneling.  Here  there  is  a  second  side- 
board made  up  of  antique  pieces  and  old  chairs  of  distinction 
in  two  radically  different  but  not  conflicting  styles.  The  por- 
trait of  Mrs.  Brown  on  one  of  the  walls  is  by  Irving  Wiles. 
The  dining  room  opens  on  a  compactly  arranged  garden,  which 
is  a  joy  the  year  round.  The  high  brick  wall  is  covered  with 
vines  and  in  the  summer  there  are  flowers  in  variety,  brighten- 
ing the  spaces  between  the  stone  figures  and  urns.  What  would 
be  ordinarily  a  backyard,  and  no  more,  is  thus  made  a  most 
delightful  pleasance. 

The  living  room  and  the  library  are,  unconventionally, 
as  one;  there  is  no  partition  for  a  dividing  line.  The  distinc- 
tion between  the  two  is  made  quite  apparent  by  the  character 
of  the  respective  furnishings.  At  each  end  are  notably  imposing 
seventeenth-century  Italian  columns  from  Padua,  placed  in  the 
corners  and  elsewhere,  and  there  is  further  correspondence  of 
accenting  points  in  the  colorful  religious  panels  from  Mont- 
Mihiel  between  the  front  and  rear  windows.  The  columns 
have  highly  artistic  gold  ornament  in  the  form  of  a  graceful 
grapevine  design.  One  of  the  long  walls  is  broken  by  a  large 
mirror  framed  by  what  was,  in  the  long  ago,  a  Roman  door- 
way—this from  the  famous  Stanford  White  collection.  The 
furniture  includes  a  Roman  sofa,  the  more  interesting  for  the 
reason  that  it  has  the  original  gold  leaf;  a  throne  chair  once 
gracing  a  doge's  palace  in  Venice  and  a  spinet  of  excellent  type 
now  used  as  a  table.  The  upholstery  is  in  a  striking  orange- 
red  velvet  and  companioning  well  with  this  color  are  the  red- 
and-gold  hand-carved  church  torches. 

At  the  library  end  of  the  room  the  open  bookshelves  fit  very 
comfortably  on  one  side  around  a  recessed  fireplace.  Above  the 
rather  low  mantel  are  two  painted  panels  of  ancient  ruins,  their 
restrained  color  note  quite  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the 
room— which  has  an  air  of  restfulness,  as  a  library  should. 
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The  library  and  the  liv- 
ing room  are  unsep- 
arated,  the  distinction 
being  clearly  defined  by 
the  character  of  the 
furnishings.  Connecting 
notes  are  the  antique 
columns  from  Padua  and 
the  panel  paintings  be- 
tween the  windows  at 
either  end. 


The 


PUG 


a^M-  /tuwr 


Mrs.  James  W.  Watts  of  Norwood,  Massachusetts  has  been 
an   important   factor   in   the   new   popularity   of   this   breed. 


JT  ERSONS  who  like  to  argue  the  rela- 
tive effects  of  heredity  and  environment 
on  habits  and  behavior  would  do  well 
to  consider  the  pug— a  popular  dog  of 
the  Gay  Nineties,  generally  in  eclipse 
for  the  first  quarter  of  this  century  and 
now  beginning  to  emerge  again. 

Originally,  all  evidence  indicates,  the 
pug  was  the  smooth-coated  small  dog  of 
China.  The  abstemiousness  of  the  Orien- 
tal was  part  of  his  makeup.  He  was  a 
hardy  fellow  that  thrived  on  simple 
food  and  the  thrifty  Chinese  did  not 
feed  him  too  much. 

Then  the  early  Dutch  traders  brought 
him  to  Holland.  And  one  need  only  to 
look  at  the  works  of  the  old  Dutch  mas- 
ters to  realize  that  the  pug  had  been 
transplanted  to  a  land  where  there  was 
not  only  plenty  to  eat  and  drink  but  to 
a  nation  which  believed  in  enjoying  its 
bounties  to  the  utmost.  Gradually  the 
pug  became  an  omnivorous  eater. 

By  the  time  he  was  taken  up  in  this 
country,  the  erstwhile  abstemious  pet  of 
the  frugal  Chinese  had  become  an  eager 
and  hearty  eater.  He  had  lost  none  of 
his  inherent  hardiness.  He  was  easy  to 
raise,  which  added  to  his  attractiveness; 
and  he  had  a  good  disposition,  the 
placid,  easy-going  manner  he  had  ac- 
quired in  the  happy  environment  of 
Holland. 

What  happened  to  him  in  this  coun- 
try is  well  illustrated  by  the  story  of 
Trot,  my  grandmother's  pet.  Trot  was 
a  typical  pug,  light  fawn  in  color  with 
the  black  muzzle  and  tightly  curled  tail. 
He  was  the  laird  of  the  manor,  employ- 
ing guile  rather  than  force  to  gain  his 


ends,  but  usually  managing  to  gain 
them.  He  knew  how  he  could  make 
some  appeal  to  each  member  of  the 
family,  especially  when  there  were  tid- 
bits to  be  shared. 

Probably  if  Grandmother  had  been 
left  to  her  own  devices  where  Trot  was 
concerned  all  would  have  been  well. 
The  dog,  however,  quickly  learned  that 
he  lived  in  an  hospitable  neighbor- 
hood. When  he  went  calling,  he  man- 
aged to  impart  such  an  air  of  formality 
to  the  occasion  that  each  of  his  hosts 
felt  required  to  serve  the  caller  some 
refreshment.  Very  sedately  and  very 
soberly  he  would  make  the  rounds.  In 
the  process  he  seemed  to  ignore  the 
existence  of  any  other  dogs.  He  would 
trot  along  in  a  manner  that  he  had  had 
since  puppyhood  and  which  had  given 
him  his  name,  looking  neither  to  left 
or  right.     * 

As  soon  as  he  had  enjoyed  whatever 
was  tendered  to  him— and  he  ate  it  with 
a  certain  dignity  and  daintiness— he 
would  take  his  departure  and  continue 
on  his  round  of  calls.  When  it  was 
completed  he  would  curl  up  on  the 
small  green  plush  chair— it  had  once 
belonged  to  one  of  the  children  of  the 
family— and  spend  most  of  the  rest  of 
the  day  in  sleep. 

Trot's  existence  was  not  unusual  for 
pug  dogs  of  his  day.  It  was  an  era  when 
life  moved  placidly,  with  plenty  of  time 
for  eating  and  sleeping.  The  auto- 
mobile had  not  come  into  general  use 
and,  especially  outside  the  big  cities, 
nobody  was  in  much  of  a  hurry.  What 
happened   to  Trot  happened   to  others 


By  Arthur  Roland 


ot  his  breed.  He  ate  and  ate  until  he 
became  almost  as  broad  as  he  was  long. 
His  breathing  became  labored  as  asthma 
set  in.  Finally  he  died  prematurely  from 
the   life  of  over-indulgence. 

Possibly  the  advent  of  the  automobile 
was  one  of  the  influences  in  the  passing 
of  the  pug.  The  word  "stream-line"  had 
not  been  coined,  but  things  began  to 
move  at  an  increasingly  more  rapid  pace. 
Nobody  wanted  a  fat,  stuffy  dog.  The 
demand  was  for  the  dogs  more  highly 
geared,  both  mentally  and  physically. 
And  as  a  result  the  pug  dropped  com- 
pletely out  of  sight.  At  show  after  show 
not  a  single  representative  of  the  breed 
would  be  found  on  the  benches.  Visitors 
would  say,  "What  ever  happened  to  the 
pug?"  and  frequently  received  the  an- 
swer,  "He  ate  himself  to  death." 

But  the  pug  is  a  hardy  chap.  He  has 
many  excellent  qualities.  He  is  con- 
venient in  size,  has  a  short  coat,  is  free 
from  odor  and  naturally  nice  in  his 
habits.  Then,  too,  he  is  a  good  watch 
dog.  It  was  a  pug  which  woke  William 
the  Silent  to  save  his  life  when  two  assas- 
sins made  their  way  into  his  tent  in  a 
campaign  in  the  war  with  Spain.  Inci- 
dentally, it  was  his  son,  William  of 
Orange,  who  introduced  the  pug  into 
England  when  he  went  to  rule  that 
country.  It  is  only  natural  that  even 
his  gluttony  robbed  him  of  all  friends. 

The  turning  point  for  pugs  came  in 
1931.  That  year  just  two  of  them  had 
been  entered  at  the  Westminster,  then 
the  country's  biggest  show.  The  follow- 
ing February  there  were  twenty-three 
and  the  comeback  had  really  started.  It 
did  look  once  or  twice  as  though  it  might 
have  been  a  false  start;  but  by  1935  the 
breed  gained  classification  at  the  Morris 
and  Essex,  since  become  the  world's 
greatest  bench  fixture,  and  now  ranks 
well  up  with  the  other  leaders  of  its 
particular  group  in  the  dog  world. 
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Ch.  Diamond  Jim,  owned  by  Mrs.  James 
M.  Austin  of  Old  Westbury;  best  of 
breed,  Westminster  Kennel  Club  Show. 


Mrs.  Austin  showing  Our  Miss  Gibbs 
of  Hopeworth  Catawba  at  this  year's 
Westminster.  In  1931  only  two  pugs 
were  entered  in  that  exhibition;  but  the 
year  following  there  were  twenty-three 
and  by  1935  the  breed  had  gained  classi- 
fication at  the  Morris  and  Essex. 


Photos:   Percy  T.   Jones 


FOR  HOURS  IN  THE  OPEN 


By  Anne  Means 


M. 


OVING  day  is  again  upon  us;  not  that  dreaded  time  of  vans'  and  barrels  and 
crates.  It's  a  much  simpler  and  more  painless  move  than  that.  We— hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  us— are  simply  moving  a  great  part  of  our  activities  out  of  doors.  All  this, 
of  course,  means  looking  over  last  year's  summer  furniture  for  possible  salvage  or 
rushing  hither  and  yon  to  buy  new.  And  a  perplexing  task  this  is,  too,  to  anyone 
who  hasn't  firmly  made  up  her  mind  in  advance  about  what  she  wants. 

Time  was— and  not  too  long  ago— when  the  sale  of  summer  furniture  made  up  a 
steady  but  modest  part  of  any  furniture  dealer's  business.  But  what  a  change  today. 
With  practically  every  home  boasting  some  sort  of  terrace  or  outdoor  living  space, 
and  even  apartment  dwellers  happily  paying  a  handsome  premium  for  their  few 
square  feet  in  the  sun,  this  particular  industry  has  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
Furniture  of  every  conceivable  sort,  price  and  material  is  on  hand  to  fit  any  taste  or 
budget.  The  fact  that  one  of  the  oldest  and  finest  specialty  shops  whose  name  has 
been  for  years  associated  with  entirely  different  merchandise  has  opened  an  entire 
floor  devoted  to  summer  furnishings,  gives  an  idea  of  what  is  going,on. 

Out  of  all  this  rattan  and  wrought  iron  seem  to  be  the  most  widely  popular.  Both 
have  been  made  reasonably  impervious  to  weather  and  are  in  a  wide  price  angle, 
although  the  latter  is  apt  to  go  up  in  price  with  metal  at  a  premium  for  industrial 
use.  Wrought  iron  furniture,  originally  a  legacy  from  Victorian  days,  has  changed 
its  character  in  the  last  few  years.  Designs  have  been  simplified  and  gewgaws  elimi- 
nated in  the  interest  of  protection  against  torn  clothing.    The  familiar  dead  white 


This  sturdy  group  of  Southern  cypress  may  be  lefl 
out    in    any    weather.      The    Littletree    Company. 
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An  unusual  terrace  set  in  lead  gray  or  white.  The  little  plowman  design  on  the  chair 
backs  is  done  in  soft  pastels,  a  pleasant  contrast.  The  large  umbrella  in  the  background  is 
supported  by  a  prancing  charger  straight  from  a  merry-go-round.     Richard  E.  Standfort. 


and  bronze  green  finishes  have  been  supple- 
mented by  such  interesting  shades  as  lead 
gray,  dead  black  and  a  whole  range  of 
pastels.  The  pieces,  as  sturdy  as  ever,  have 
a  lighter  appearance,  which  we  heartily 
approve. 

Rattan  will  undoubtedly  retain  its  great 
popularity.  It  is  light  enough  to  move 
easily  and  the  material  in  itself  looks  sum- 
mery. Moreover,  most  of  it  is  very  com- 
fortable and  it  is  suited  to  the  design  of 
every  sort  of  piece  from  tables  and  chairs 
down  to  portable  bars.  The  natural  finish 
is  still  shown,  but  the  new  frosted  finish 
seems  to  be  the  favorite.  The  soft  gray- 
white  has  a  cool  appearance  and  looks  well 
with  any  shade  of  upholstery. 

For  a  really  rustic  setting,  and  at  amaz- 
ingly low  prices,  outdoor  furniture  of 
Southern  cypress  is  attractive  and  extremely 
practical.  This  wood  settles  gracefully  into 
a  background  of  grass  and  trees  and  has  a 
simple  unsophisticated  charm  that  invites 
relaxation  and  a  leisurely  life.  Not  least  of 
its  assets  is  the  fact  that  it  is  so  treated  that 
it  may  be  left  out  day  and  night  in  all  sorts 
of  weather  which  makes  it  ideal  for  that 
wooded  nook  down  some  distance  from  the 
house. 

In  fabrics  greater  diversity  is  being 
shown.  Sail  cloth,  which  you  can  still  have 
in  pure  bright  colors,  is  now  available  in 
pastel  decorator  shades,  a  pleasant  change 
for  many  of  us  who  prefer  to  be  soothed 
rather  than  stimulated  by  our  surround- 
ings. They  certainly  are  much  more  flatter- 
ing as  a  background  to  women's  light- 
colored  summer  (Continued   on   page  41) 


Built    low    for    lounging,    with    a    splashy    Cata- 
lina   floral   hand   print.      Hammacher   Schlemmer. 

A  new  hammock  in  a  collapsible  frame  which  can 
be  easily  moved  from  sun  to  shade.     Artek-Pascoe. 


This  peddler's  cart  serves  as  a 

portable  bar  or  serving  table 

for  the  lawn  or  terrace.    Aber- 

crombie  &  Fitch. 


A  simple  and  cool-appearing  dining  set  of  rattan  in  the  new 
frosted  finish.     Grand  Central  Wicker  Shop,  Inc. 


Rattan  with  a  nubbly  fabric  in  several  flower  tones  and  broad  arms  to  serve 
as   tables.     Note  wheels   on  large  pieces  for  moving.     W.   &  J.   Sloane. 


Photo:  F.   M.  Demarest. 


PHOIOVOYAGE 
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RESORTS  OF  THE  OLD  SOUTH 


Frances  Solesbee 


V/e  leave 


the  Savoy-Pla« 


in  our 


Studebaker 
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Diane  Loring 


At  the   Radnor   Hunt  Meet  jockey  Frank  H.   Powers  provides  an  unexpected  thrill  as  he 
is  thrown  from  his  horse  at  a  crucial  moment  of  the  event 


A  better  v.ew 


Tfie  last 


event  of 


-e*^ngdayatRadnc 


All  receipts  for  British  War  Relief 


PHOTOVOYACE 


WS  ^  *  the  Lord  Baltim  ^ 

Da,f""Ore  Hotel 


Washington  calling— and  with  no  un- 
certain voice,  as  is  always  the  case  when 
May  comes  around.  There  was  no  re- 
sisting this  call  for  a  Photovoyage;  so  to 
southward  Roy  Pinney,  the  staff-photog- 
rapher of  ARTS  &  DECORATION- 
THE  SPUR,  fared  forth.  And  with  him 
Diane  Loring  and  Frances  Solesbee,  who 
brought  along  their  handsome  new 
Studebaker.  Which  was  quite  the  thing 
to  do  since  they  all  wanted  to  stop  off  in 
the  Berwyn  region  of  Pennsylvania  to 
see  that  highly  fashionable  as  well  as  dis- 
tinctly sporting  event,  the  race  meet  of 
the  crack  Radnor  Hunt,  run  off.  This 
was  a  most  delightful  interlude,  as  was 
also  the  brief  stay  in  Baltimore.  The 
Capital,  of  course,  is  never  more  beauti- 
ful than  in  May.  The  bloom  of  the  fa- 
mous cherry  trees  has  past;  but  only  to 
be  followed  by  a  wealth  of  other  flowers. 
And  the  great  National  Gallery,  a  new 
center  of  attraction  for  spring  visitors. 


Leaving  next  morning  for  Virginia 


The  return  was  not  direct;  there  was  the 
picturesque  Shenandoah  Valley  National 
Park  calling,  and  again  no  resisting. 
After  a  drive  through  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains  of  Virginia,  it  was  natural 
enough  yielding  to  the  temptation  to  go 
on  to  The  Homestead,  at  Hot  Springs 
in  the  same  romantic  Old  Dominion. 
Then  on  to  tidewater— to  Norfolk  for  the 
refreshing  sea  change  that  the  overnight 
voyage  makes.  Although  a  part  of  it  was 
over  historic  ground,  this  was  more  par- 
ticularly a  scenic  trip,  with  just  a  touch 
of  the  horsey. 

For  their  cooperation  in  making  this 
Photovoyage  so  pleasant  ARTS  &  DEC- 
ORATION-THE  SPUR  desires  to  ex- 
press its  gratitude  to  The  Homestead 
at  Hot  Springs,  Virginia;  the  Norfolk  & 
Western  Railway  and  the  Eastern  Steam- 
ship Lines.  Also  to  Ritter  Brothers  of 
New  York  for  the  furs  worn  by  the 
Misses  Loring  and  Solesbee. 


Parade 


"~"^V,rginia  Military  Institute 
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Chat"ith*  friendly  cadet 


We  pass  the  Washington  Monument 


I     f 


And  admire  the  Lincoln  Memorial 


Our  respects  to  the  Supreme  Court 


Diane  pla  •  the  schoc 


On,  I  •  famous  Natural  Bridge 


FOLLOWING 
THE  SKYLINE  DRIVE 


IX  THE  BLUE  RIDGE  MOUNTAINS  OF  VIRGINIA 

The  Shenandoah  National  Park  die  first  wilderness 
area  east  of  the  Mississippi  to  be  created  a  national  park, 
has  become  in  six  short  years  the  most  frequented  of  all. 
a  tribute  to  its  unsurpassed  beautv  as  well  as  to  its  acces- 
sibility to  the  nation's  centers.  The  altitude  varies  from 
-  \  bundled  feet  above  sea  level  to  2049  feet  at  the 
summit  of  Hawksbill  Mountain.  The  Skyline  Drive,  cut 
through  evergreen  and  hardwood  forests  or  tunneled 
through  solid  rock,  extends  for  a  hundred  miles  alone 
the  crest  of  the        _  -   magnificent  views  at 

even  turn:  of  virgin  forest:  of  brown  and  green  patch- 
work fields  in  the  valleys  below:  of  hillside  apple  orchards 
in  geometrical  patterns  which  are  enchanting  whether  the 
earth  is  bare,  or  lush  with  summer  foliage:  of  spectacular 
mountain  peaks.  From  June  when  the  mountain  laurel 
is  in  full  bloom  until  late  October  when  a  blue  b 
hovers  in  the  vallevs  and  the  last  flaming  leaf  falls,  a  drive 
along  the  Skvline  Drive  is  a  breath-taking  experience. 
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But  on  our  way.  next  stop  the  Roanoke  Hotel 
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But  at  last  we  reach  our  destination — The  Homestead  Hotel  at  Hot  Springs 


If  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  have  won  their  place  in 
song  and  story,  The  Homestead,  set  2200  feet  high  in 
Warm  Springs  Valley  in  the  Alleghanies,  has  won  a 
place  for  itself  in  the  hearts  of  the  thousands  of  people 
who  have  frequented  this  spot  since  the  day  when  Wash- 
ington and  Jefferson  and  the  "quality  folks"  of  the  Old 
South  migrated  there  with  their  families  to  enjoy  the 
baths  of  varying  temperatures  and  mineral  content  which 
make  this  section  of  the  Alleghanies  one  of  the  most 
valuable  and  important  in  the  country.  Five  minutes 
from  The  Homestead  the  country  is  still  a  wilderness,  and 
the  trails  which  thread  the  mountain  sides  were  worn  by 
pioneers  and  Indians  centuries  ago.  Descendants  of  the 
early  pioneers  still  live  in  log  cabins,  their  acres  sur- 
rounded by  "snake"  fences  of  split  logs,  but  The  Home- 
stead itself  is  today  a  sophisticated  hostelry  which  has 
yet  managed  to  retain  the  charm  of  its  past. 


We  work  up  a  Southern  appetite  with  eighteen  holes  of  golf 


Diane  finds  a  hot  pack  relaxing 


fty-eight  years  at  the  Roanoke"  says  waiter  "Deacon  Brown" 


Ready  to  leave  for  Norfolk  and  the  seashore 


Before  settling  down  to  another  hearty  meal 


We  have  time  for  some  fashion  gossip 


From  Roanoke,  in  the  mountains,  on  to  tidewater  Virginia  by 
train.  Norfolk  and  its  Monticello  Hotel;  a  day  spent  at  The  Cava- 
lier, Virginia  Beach,  the  most  popular  shore  resort  of  the  Old  Do- 
minion.   Back  to  Norfolk,  and  the  boat  boarded  for  New  York. 


What  makes  the  wheels  go  'round,  Mr.  Miller? 


After    sizing    up    the    whole    situation    we    agreed    that    it 
probably  would  be  a  bit  harder  to  drive  than  the  Studebaker 


PHOTOVOYACE 


While  we  speed  on  through  scenery  like  this 


Arriving  at  the  Monticello  Hotel  in  Norfolk 


We  telephone  a  couple  of  old  school  friends 


But  after  a  while,  the  sea  looks  too  appealing  and  we  take  to  the  beach 


Our   fox   and    Persian    lamb   coats   felt   good   on 
the  Washington  of  the  Eastern  Steamship  Lines 


Eating  again!    Tomorrow  we  start  on  a  diet 
And  the  old  sky  line  hasn't  changed  at  all 


Needlepoint  in  the  modern  manner  by  Vertes,  each 
posy   with   a  tiny   face.      From   James   Pendleton. 


M.   Demare 

Billowy     dressing    table    and     window    trimmed 
with  garlands  of  little  red  roses.     Lord  &  Taylor. 
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I  1(1  SHIM  KS 


By  Carolyn  Cazen 


A, 


BOUT  the  time  that  really  warm  weather  sets  in,  something  seems 
to  happen  to  the  inside  of  the  house.  Nothing  probably  has  changed; 
but  after  living  in  the  same  surroundings  through  the  long  winter 
months  just  that  very  sameness  seems  a  little  bit  dull.  The  obvious 
solution  is  to  make  some  definite  changes,  drastic  or  otherwise— to  give 
the  rooms  a  new  freshness  and  in  general  make  life  more  pleasant. 

Slip-covers  are,  of  course,  among  the  most  frequent  prescriptions  and 
continue  to  be  one  of  the  best  room  transformers  known.  And  if  you 
go  in  for  slip  covers  in  a  large  way,  don't  make  the  mistake  of  having 
them  all  alike  in  the  same  room.  If  you  want  gay  chintz  on  the  sofa, 
use  a  stripe  or  a  plain  color  for  the  other  pieces.  Nearly  all"the  fabric 
houses  show  groups  of  correlated  fabrics  to  make  this  simple  indeed.  You 
will  usually  have  a  choice  of  at  least  three— sometimes  many  more- 
fabrics  following  the  same  general  color  scheme  but  entirely  different 
in  design  and  character.  This  practically  eliminates  the  old  bugbear  of 
running  from  store  to  store  with  seemingly  unmatchable  samples. 

You  may  have  been  planning  new  wallpaper  for  one  or  more  rooms 
in  the  fall.  Why  not  have  it  now?  It  will  brighten  your  summer  outlook 
and  since  it  is  not  the  busy  season  you  will  get  better  service. 


Glasses  splashed  with  colorful 
tropical  flowers  for  a  long 
cool  drink.     W.  &  J.  Sloane. 

Regency  plume  centerpiece 
for  single  blooms  with  match- 
ing candlesticks.  From  Norton. 


Photo:    F.   M.   Demarest. 
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Photo:   Jay   Florian   Mitchell. 
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New  wallpaper  to  transform  your  room.  Lyre 
design  with  a  cool  gray  ground  and  touches 
of  gold  for  elegance.  Wilsey  &  Hemstreet. 
The  gay  and  amusing  center  paper  is  called 
Seed  Store.  From  Katzenbach  &  Warren. 
Large  but  delicately  executed  bouquets  of 
frosty  white  on  a  variety  of  pastel  back- 
grounds   at    right.       Wilsey    &    Hemstreet. 
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Photo:    Louis   Werner 


Glass  in  its  many  forms  is  an  easy  way  to  add  cool  touches  to 
almost  any  room.  Put  away  your  more  elaborate  decorative  acces- 
sories for  the  summer  and  substitute  glass.  A  large  mirror  in  place 
of  a  sizable  picture  will  give  a  totally  new  effect.  Mirror  plaques 
for  the  dining  table  are  attractive  and  decidedly  practical  as  well. 
Inside  window  boxes  covered  in  mirror  are  a  pleasant  foil  for  the 
plants  within. 

The  plastic  field  offers  almost  unlimited  opportunities.  You 
might  fancy  a  single  piece  of  lucite  or  plexiglas  furniture,  or  if  not 
willing  to  go  all  the  way,  one  in  which  the  plastic  is  combined 
with  some  of  the  more  usual  materials.  It  seems  safe  to  predict  that 
in  the  not-too-distant  future  you  will  have  some  form  of  plastic  for 
almost  any  article  in  your  house. 


A  spirited  print  showing  various  phases 
of  the  hunt,  a  Goodall  fabric  of  mohair 
and  cotton,  fast  vat  colors  and  washable. 
A  series  of  drapery  fabrics  ranging  from 
the  exotic  to  the  dainty  in  both  color  and 
type  of   design.     All   from   Lehman-Connor. 
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Miss  Patricia  Laur- 
sen  and  Miss  Diana 
Boiling  between 
squad  shots  at  the 
invitation  skeet 
tournament  of  the 
Sea  Island  Gun 
Club     in     Georgia. 


ARMS  aiJ  a.  CLUBMAN 


By  Webb  Balch 
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HEN  the  great  tidal  wave  of  golf  swept  over  to  these  shores  from  the 
British  Isles  fifty  years  or  so  ago  the  country  club  was  no  more  than  an  idea 
faring  forth  with  timid  feet.  It  was  the  rise  and  progress  of  golf  that  made 
it  an  American  institution. 

But  a  country  club,  in  the  accepted  sense  of  the  term,  cannot  live  by 
golf  alone.  Tennis,  in  a  few  instances,  ante-dated  it  and  by  the  turn  of 
this  century  the  need  of  more  and  more  variety  was  being  widely  recog- 
nized. Variety  for  those  more  or  less  disinclined  to  exert  themselves  as  well 
as  for  the  larger  contingent  to  whom  recreation  means  real  exercise.  Thus 
it  was  that  shooting  found  its  way  into  country  club  life.  It  offered  out- 
door diversion  without  undue,  and  in  some  instances  unsafe,  physical 
strain.  Then  again,  it  was  an  excellent  filler-in  for  winter  days  when  golf 
and  tennis  were  off  the  schedule. 

No  new  thing,  of  course.  At  the  Travers  Island  country  adjunct  of  the 
New  York  Athletic  Club  there  was  shooting  over  the  water  so  long  ago 
as  1890.  This  was,  I  believe,  the  initial  venture  of  a  country  club  into  the 
field.  In  any  event,  they  used  to  shoot  into  a  pit  alongside  the  old  Hunter 
house,  throwing  up  glass  balls  at  first  instead  of  the  clay  "pigeons"  that 
have  since  become  so  familiar.  The  sport  has  grown  apace;  today  there  are 
nine  traps  hard  by  the  clubhouse  and  when  a  big  shoot  is  on  from  one 
hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  participants  are  likely  to  be  on  hand. 
There  are  singles,  doubles  and  distance-the-limit-contests.  Mostly  trap- 
shooting,  but  in  recent  years  skeet  for  those  who  preferred  it.  And  tra- 
dition is  preserved  carefully;  in  the  shooters'  house  the  gallery  walls  are 
lined  with  portraits  of  crack  winners  and  their  records. 

In  this  year  of  grace  the  shooting  story  is  quite  a  different  one  from 
that  of  1890.  No  end  of  clubs  have  gone  in  for  trap-shooting  and  skeet— 
and  here  and  there  one  comes  across  a  rifle  range.  Even  the  ultra-conserva- 
tive Massachusetts  organization,  The  Country  Club,  has  two  field  skeet 
layouts  on  its  Brookline  property.  The  members,  however,  shoot  only  in 
winter— when  the  golf  course  is  not  open— there  being  interference  in  loca- 
tion between  these  two  activities.  Normally  the  Brookline  shooting  period 
is  from  about  the  first  of  December  through  March. 

Which  is  a  reminder  that  the  great  increase  in  shooting  at  country  clubs 


Getting  right  down  to  it  at  the 
Oak  Terrace  Rifle  Club  on  the 
grounds  of  the  Oak  Terrace  Coun- 
try Club  in  Ambler,  Pennsylvania. 

Skeet,  here  af  the  Sea  Island  Gun 
Club,  owes  no  inconsiderable  meas- 
ure of  its  marked  rise  in  popu- 
larity   to    its    appeal    to    women. 
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Courtesy  The   Wing 


For  a  little  more  than  half  a  century,  shooting  has  been  made  a  special  feature  of  life  at  the  Travers  Island 
country  house  of  the  New  York  Athletic  Club.  For  the  most  part,  it  has  been  trap  shooting,  with  one  hun- 
dred or  more  participants  as  time  went  on,  but  skeet  has  had  its  share  of  interest  on  the  Pelham  Manor  grounds. 


has  been  due  in  no  inconsiderable  measure  to  the  circumstance 
that  it  is  such  a  handy  winter  substitute  for  golf  and  tennis. 
Some  clubs,  it  is  true,  devote  special  land  areas  to  shooting  the 
year  round.  With  others  the  trap  grounds  must  be  closed  as 
early  in  the  spring  as  the  state  of  the  course  will  permit  the  re- 
sumption of  golf. 

There  is  no  material  objection  to  this  double-cropping  of 
sport;  at  Skytop  in  Pennsylvania  the  shooting  grounds  were  so 
laid  out  as  to  cut  off  two  holes  of  the  golf  course.  They  wanted 
the  trap  field  that  close  to  the  clubhouse.  It  shortens  the  shoot- 
ing period,  but  at  that  it  is  quite  a  winter  revenue-getter. 
Nevertheless  there  is  the  better  way;  there  is  hardly  a  country 
club  in  the  land  that  lacks  the  space  for  year-round  shooting 
facilities.  Too  many  have  followed  the  lines  of  least  resistance. 

Trap-shooting  retains  its  popularity,  despite  the  rapid  strides 
that  skeet  has  made  in  recent  years.  There  is  more  shooting  at 
country  clubs  and  hence  more  room  for  the  newcomer.  Skeet 


has  had  an  advantage,  in  that  it  appeals  to  women  and  to  some 
extent  the  youngsters.  Not  infrequently  certain  mornings  or 
afternoons  are  set  aside  for  them.  On  Saturday  afternoons  and 
all  day  Sundays  the  use  of  the  shooting  facilities  is  generally 
restricted  to  men. 

If  rifle  and  revolver  shooting  have  had  rather  scant  consid- 
eration on  the  part  of  country  clubs  this  is  because  of  the 
necessity  of  constructing  permanent  backstops  and  firing  points. 
These  phases  of  the  sport  are,  more  often  than  not,  willingly 
left  to  organizations  such  as  The  Campfire  Club  which  are 
content  to  forego  golf,  and  so  on.  After  all,  trap-shooting  and 
skeet  go  a  long  way  toward  making  the  marksmen.  Skeet  is 
proving  particularly  fine  training  for  accuracy  in  upland  game 
shooting. 

Occasionally  rifle-shooting  has  come  into  country  club  life 
by  affiliation  rather  than  incorporation.  Thus  the  Oak  Terrace 
Rifle  Clab  in  the  Ambler  section  of  (Continued  on  page  41) 
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Beauty  and  the  bath  go  hand  in  hand  and  the  Moss  Rose  preparations 
of  Charles  of  the  Ritz  are  decorative  additions  to  any  bathroom. 


Convenient   storage   cabinet   for   supplies,   cos- 
metics and  those  tall  bottles.  At  Lewis  &  Conger. 


June— and  a  new  freshness  pervades  the  house.  Down  come  heavy 
winter  draperies,  slip  covers  appear  and,  room  by  room,  gay  colors 
suggest  the  informal  spirit  of  the  summer  season,  not  only  in  the  so-called 
living  rooms  of  the  house,  but  down  to  the  very  last  bathroom  as  well, 
[f  your  own  background  must  stay  the  same,  change  your  color  scheme 
with  new  shower  and  window  curtains  in  fabric,  rubberized  or  oiled, 
or  in  one  of  the  brand  new  plastics  which  have  improved  by  leaps  and 
bounds  from  even  a  season  ago.  Deep  rich  solid  colors,  gauzy  printed 
marquisette  weaves,  plaids,  pastels  or  posies;  never  has  the  selection  been 
so  wide,  the  textures  so  varied.  Plastics,  too,  in  a  fascinating  range  of 
furniture  and  accessories,  from  dressing  table  to  powder  box.  Compact 
little  cabinets  for  extra  storage  space,  improved  hampers  for  convenience 
and  eye-appeal— a  hundred  different  tonics  are  yours  to  choose  and  use. 


Dainty  and  comfortable  armchair  for  the 

dressing  table,  in  quilted  satin  and  Lu- 

cite.  Marshall  Field  &  Company. 
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Ezy-Weigh  hamper.  Inside  bag  has  drawstrings;  the  whole  may 
be  sent  to  the  laundry  intact.     Lewis  &  Conger. 


Red,  white  and  blue  bathroom  with  walls,  ceiling  and  accessories  reflecting  the  military 
theme.    Note  drum  monogram  on  towels.     From  W.  &  J.  Sloane. 


wer  curtain  of  sheer  koro- 
resembling  marquisette,  in 
the  "Shelly"  pattern. 


Shining  royal  blue  shower  and  window 
curtains  of  Krene,  a  new  plastic  sheeting 
which    comes    in    a    wide    color    range. 


"Gingham",  a  new  non-cling- 
ing Fleecenap  curtain  by 
Kleinert   in   unusual   schemes. 


Perched  on   the  cover  of  this  graceful  Lucite  powder 

bowl,  a  butterfly  poises  for  flight.     Classic  in  line,  the 

bowl  is  unbreakable.  Hammacher  Schlemmer. 
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()  the  stranger  within  the  gates  who  is  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  be  a  guest  in  a  representative  Hawaiian 
home,  much  of  the  never-to-be-forgotten  charm  lies  in 
the  complete  inter-relationship  of  indoors  and  out- 
doors. This  because  the  remarkably  equable  climate 
makes  for  eternal  summer.  Luncheon  or  dinner  may 
be  served  in  the  house;  but,  at  any  time  of  year,  it  is 
only  a  step  into  the  open— into  the  glory  of  sub- 
tropical vegetation. 

Many  of  the  home  gardens  in  Honolulu  are  so  large 
that  they  are  outdoor  living  rooms— not  infrequently 
with  a  grill  conveniently  at  hand.  As  a  rule  it  is  the 
garden  that  is  the  scene  of  the  (Continued  on  page  41) 
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.  the  HAWAIIAN  M  AMNER 

By  Miranda  de  Kenson 
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Of  these  luncheon  tables  in  Honolulu,  the  first  has  the 
native  lauhala  mat  to  set  off  the  Hawaiian  pottery  and 
glassware.  The  centerpiece  is  a  sea  fan,  coconut  blossom 
and  gardenia  combination.    The  coral-like  cluster  is  ginger. 

Small  and  informal,  with  lauhala  mats  under  tortoise  shell 
plates.     The  centerpiece  is  coconut  blossoms  and  gardenias. 

Informal,  in  the  home  of  Mrs.  Paul  Fagan,  with  a  marked 
feeling  of  coolness.  The  blue-and-white  plates  are  on 
lauhala  mats;  the  glasses  have  native  wood  stems.  In  the 
blue  pool  are  white  nautilus  shells  and  mother-of-pearl  fish 
and  the  flowers  are  ginger  buds  with  white  bamboo  strips. 


"Itloori  lines  count ...  in  cars 

as  well  as  horses,"  says 

Si  udebaker  owner 

""Jwfflo 


Lovely  Mrs.  Duke  of  New  York 
and  Tuxedo  Park,  formerly  Miss 
Priscilla  St.  George,  is  famed  as 
one  of  America's  youngest  dog- 
show  judges. Now  scarcely  twenty- 
one,  her  horses,  pointers  and  set- 
ters, including  Champion  Maro 
of  Maridor,  have  taken  many 
honors.  She  drives  a  smart  new 
Studebaker  President  Land 
Cruiser  on  her  busy  daily  rounds. 

Distinctively  smart  new 
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"It's  a  joy  to  own  and  drive  my  Studebaker  Presi- 
dent," says  Mrs.  Duke.  "And  Fm  proud  to  feel,  as  a 
Studebaker  owner,  that  Fm  helping  to  perpetuate  one 
of  America's  great  traditions  of  fine  craftsmanship.'" 

It's  small  wonder  that  Mrs.  Duke  is  so  enthusiastic  about  this 
smart  new  Studebaker  Land  Cruiser  that  Raymond  Loewy 
styled  so  charmingly. 

You  travel  in  a  delightful  new  world  of  motoring  comfort, 
every  mile  you  drive  this  easy-handling,  remarkably  econom- 
ical car.  Expert  Studebaker  craftsmanship  keeps  it  singularly 
free  from  costly  repairs. 

See  your  local  Studebaker  dealer  now  and  drive  a  Com- 
mander Six  or  President  Eight  Land  Cruiser  10  thrilling  miles. 
Use  your  present  car  as  part  payment — liberal  C.I.T.  terms. 


PRICES 
BEGIN  AT 


FOR  A 

CHAMPION 

COUPE 


CHAMPION" $  695  and  up 

COMMANDER $  965  and  up 

PRESIDENT $1115  and  up 

These   ore   delivered   prices  at  factory.   South   Bend, 

Ind.,  as  of  May  10,  1941 — subject  to  change  without 

notice — Federal  tax  included. 


Illustrated:  Skyway  Series  Commander  Land  ( 


ruiser,  -> 


1105  delivered  at  factory 
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II.  1!.  11.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES 
192S    36 


ANTIQUE  FURNITURE 

AND 

WORKS  OF  ART 


A  Chippendale  mahogany  tray-top  Table  with  pierced 
fret  gallery  and  carved  support. 

Width:  21  ins.  Height:  30  ins. 

EXHIBITION 

Our  New  York  Representative  MR.  N.  H.  MORRIS 
McOSTRICH  Will  Be  Pleased  To  Show  You  The 
Fine  Museum  Specimens  Of  Old  English  And  French 
Furniture,  Now  On  View  At  444  PARK  AVENUE— 
Plaza  3-7436. 


BOOKLETS: 


"The  English  Chair" 
"Old  English  Furniture" 


2.50  Post  Free 
',1.50  Post  Free 


June  Nights  in  Town 


M  •    HARRIS 

&.   SONS 

44/52  NEW  OXFORD  STREET 
LONDON,  W.C.I,  ENGLAND 

and 

444  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


IT  will  he  interesting  to  see  what 
comes  of  Monte  Proser's  hig  summer 
side-show — the  vast  space  of  the 
Madison  Square  Garden  turned  into 
a  palais  <ie  danse  on  an  apparently 
unprecedented  scale.  Maybe  it  will 
put  on  a  permanent  basis  the  sort  of 
night  life  for  the  masses  that  they 
tried  to  bring  about  at  the  World's 
Fair  and  which  is  destined  to  play 
the  big  part  in  the  face-lifting  of 
Luna  Park.  Both  projects  will  be 
watched  with  particular  interest,  even 
though  in  the  nature  of  things  they 
must  lack  the  swanky  character  of 
the  Fifties  in  town. 

Everyone  who  likes  to  venture  from 
home  of  a  summer  evening,  or  if  out 
of  town  to  return  for  a  brief  change, 
is  glad  that  the  Starlight  Roof  is 
open  again.  Not  to  mention  the 
stranger  within  the  gates,  to  whom  it 
is  a  sight  of  sights.  And  with  good 
reason ;  familiarity  with  this  part  of 
the  Waldorf-Astoria  only  increases 
one's  admiration  for  its  unique  beauty 
as  a  gathering-place  for  dinner  or 
supper — with  dancing.  It  is  not  hard 
to  believe  when  you  are  enjoying  an 
evening  there  that  you  are  looking 
up  at  the  stars.  Right  above  you  are 
blue  crystal  and  silver  ones,  rivaling 
in  beauty  the  murals  of  green,  beige 
and  orange.  The  Xavier  Ciigat  or- 
chestra, Margo  and  the  Hermanos 
Williams  acrobatic  dancers  are  there 
for  the  June  nights. 

Back  to  the  evening  map  came  also 
in  May  the  Viennese  Roof  of  the 
St.  Regis — decidedly  a  resort  of  its 
own  kind.  Its  individuality  is  not 
entirely  due  to  the  unusual  character 
of  its  colorful  decorations.  There  is 
always  a  floor  show  that  is  different. 
For  the  summer  this  will  be  different 
from  even  the  accustomed  ways  of 
the  place;  it  will  be  sterling,  without 
running  into  extreme  elaborateness. 
The  dance  music  remains  continuous, 
with  the  Hal  Saunders  orchestra  and 
Martel's   Gauchos   supplying  it. 

Topmost  of  all  the  high  spots  of 
the  town,  the  Rainbow  Room  of 
Rockefeller  Center  has  as  many  sea- 
sons as  the  calendar  year  itself.  So, 
with  the  latter  part  of  this  month, 
it  will  just  drift  into  the  summer 
and  continue  to  be  the  goal  of  visitors 
from  all  over  the  country.  There  is 
always  the  kind  of  music  they  like  for 
dancing,  the  immediate  surroundings 
are  most  pleasant  to  the  eye  and  the 
night  view  of  the  city  is  a  veritable 
experience  for  even  the  New  Yorker. 


A    recent    charity    cocktail    party    at    the 

Montparnasse.    Miss  Marjorie  Schlesinger, 

Miss  Josette  Daly  and  Miss  Esther  Beten- 

court.    Photo:  Kaye-Roth. 


Mr.    and    Mrs.    George    Vernon    Coe,    Jr., 

dining    in    the    colorful    Persian    Room    of 

The   Plaza.     Photo:   Edward   Ozern. 


•What  with  more  and  more  thought 
being  directed  toward  the  republics 
to  southward,  the  Copacabana  began 
its  career  six  months  or  so  ago  with 
popular  interest  in  its  favor.  It  is  not 
in  night  clubs  "to  command  success"; 
but  they  can  do  the  more  that  makes 
for  deserving  it.  This  the  Copacabana 
did — and  won  out.  The  setting  is 
most  picturesque — the  huge  white 
palms  and,  above  all,  the  bar  with  the 
Copacabana  decoration  that  carries 
one  back  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  so  vividly. 
The  new  show,  "Noites  Bonitas,"  is 
headed  by  Yvette. 

Of  all  the  resorts,  the  Stork  Club 
would  appear  to  be  a  suitable  place 
for  a  "baby  show".  In  any  event,  it 
has  brought  one  into  its  infinite  va- 
riety. This  on  the  first  Saturday 
afternoon  in  May,  the  mother  honored 
being  Mrs.  George  Keegan — known 
as  Alice  Lorraine  in  the  model  field. 
But  variety  is  only  the  spice  of 
Stork  Club  life.  The  substance  is 
food  and  service  of  the  superlative 
order,  music  that  is  captivating  be- 
yond words  and  an  atmosphere  of 
celebrities  so  numerous  that  they 
are  sure  to  rub  shoulders  with  one 
another. 

You  may  be  as  familiar  as  can  be 
with  the  many-towered  skyline  of 
New  York.  And  yet,  you  drop  in  at 
the  Coq  Rouge  and  find  the  Skyline 
Bar  as  fascinating  as  ever.  The  deco- 
ration is  one  of  those  murals  that 
never  fail  to  attract  the  eye  and 
hold  it.  A  fine  piece  of  work  that — 
well  calculated  to  make  people  talk 
about  it  and  spread  the  gospel  of 
word-of-mouth  advertising.  Of  course, 
the  bar  is  only  a  preliminary,  so  to 
speak.  In  general  this  is  one  of  the 
most  appealing  gathering  places  in 
town,  with  the  comers  and  goers  of 
constant  interest.  And  the  enter- 
tainment is  always  on  the  particularly 
good  side — George  Sterney's  orchestra 
of  late  and  Eleanor  French  doing  her 
singing. 

June  evenings  are  always  fine 
evenings  when  one  spends  them  at 
El  Morocco.  You  sort  of  think  you 
are  in  the  North  of  Africa,  so  strik- 
ing is  the  picture  in  the  main  restau- 
rant. You  are,  in  imagination  at 
least.  But  the  atmosphere,  like  the 
tempting  food,  is  cosmopolitan.  It 
should  be;  for  New  York  is  the  most 
cosmopolitan  city  in  the  world.  All 
of  which  makes  El  Morocco  nothing 
less  than  a  perennial  must  among  the 
metropolitan    high    lights.  A 
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An  evening  at  the  Casino  Russe 
reminds  one  quite  strongly  of  the 
lamented  Chauve  Souris.  The  enter- 
tainment after  dinner,  and  later  at 
supper  time,  is  to  be  sure  a  floor 
show;  but  whether  there  is  singing, 
dancing  or  orchestral  music  one  has 
a  sense  of  authenticity.  There  is  a 
decided  Russian  flavor.  The  singing 
of  Nina  Tarasova  is  an  outstanding 
feature.  I  like  also  the  big  baritone 
and  the  music  of  the  peculiar  little 
instrument  that  looks  like  something 
archaic  gone  modern.  It  is  intimate 
entertainment  that  delights  without 
seeming  at  all  flashy.  The  adjoining 
Bagdad  Room  suggests  architec- 
turally the  origin  of  its  name  and 
the  effect  is  quite  striking. 

June  will  bring  quite  a  change  in 
the  routine  of  the  Cafe  Lounge  of 
the  Savoy-Plaza,  in  that  there  will 
be  a  new  supper  show  every  two 
weeks.  Following  the  long  engage- 
ment of  Hildegarde  and  Emile 
Petti's  orchestra,  Peggy  Fears  and 
the  Howard  Lally  musicians  will  in- 
augurate the  summer  schedule. 


Miss  Helen  Klotz  and  Gardner  L.  Boothe, 
Jr.,  whose  engagement  was  recently  an- 
nounced, at  the  Coq  Rouge.  Photo  Larry 
Cordon. 

Although  there  was  an  informal 
opening  in  mid-May,  it  was  the  fiesta 
ot  the  Decoration  Day  week-end  at 
the  Cavalier  Beach  Club  that  really 
ushered  in  the  season  in  the  Vir- 
ginia Beach  section  of  the  Old  Do- 
minion. And  a  section  quite  in  a 
class  by  itself;  since  it  has  a  long 
stretch  of  fine  ocean  beach  within 
easy  reach  of  Norfolk,  one  of  the 
chief  centers  of  Virginia's  popula- 
tion. The  season  is  a  four  months' 
one,  with  dancing  at  tea  time  as  well 
as  in  the  evening  0:1  the  picturesque 
Show  Boat  Deck.  Dean  Hudson  and 
his  Florida  Clubmen  are  carrying 
their  music  into  early  June  and  then 
will  come  in  turn  the  Johnny  Long, 
Clyde  Lucas,  Orvin  Tucker,  Tommy 
Dorsey,  Russ  Morgan,  Paul  Pendar- 
vis   and   Will    McCune   orchestras. 

ARMS  AND  CLUBMAN 

(Continued  from  page  35) 
Pennsylvania  acts  independently  of 
the  Oak  Terrace  Country  Club.  The 
members  of  the  rifle  club  pay  like 
dues  and  have  the  privilege  of  the 
clubhouse  and  swimming  pool.  It  all 
came  about  this  way.  A  group  of 
shooters  approached  the  Oak  Terrace 
Country  Club;  their  proposal  was 
received  favorably  and  eventually  a 
piece  of  land  to  the  right  of  the  golf 
course  was  turned  over  to  the  new- 
comers for  shooting.  The  range  runs 
parallel  with  one  of  the  greens  but  is 
separated  from  it  by  a  road  and 
two    rows    of    trees.     The    range    was 


staked  out,  the  club  sent  over  its 
ground  crews  with  tractors  and  bull- 
dozers to  do  the  leveling-off ;  a  fifteen- 
foot  firing-point  was  built  so  that 
there  could  be  backing  up  to  shoot 
fifty  meters,  and  in  the  rear  of  the 
hundred-yard  target  a  dirt  mound 
was  raised.  Although  a  rush  job, 
calling  for  the  removal  of  trees,  the 
result  was  quite  satisfactory.  There 
are  twenty-five  targets  now,  and  there 
can  be  expansion  to  seventy-five  or 
more.  Some  day  there  will  be  several 
two-hundred-yard  targets.  The  shoot- 
ing is  limited  to  small-bore  arms,  to 
a\oid  the  noise  made  by  pistols  and 
high-power  rifles.  No  "fancy  stuff," 
such  as  "plinking"  or  throwing  things 
in  the  air  to  shoot  at,  is  tolerated. 

In  the  Chicago  district  upward  of 
a  dozen  of  the  country  clubs,  includ- 
ing the  Onwentsia,  provide  shooting 
for  variety  in  outdoor  life  and  around 
New  York  the  Piping  Rock,  Round 
Hill,  Sands  Point  Golf  and  Polo  Club 
and  many  others.  In  the  full  list,  a 
very  long  one,  the  majority  of  the 
states  in  the  Union  are  represented. 

THE  HAWAIIAN  MANNER 

(Continued  from  page  38) 
cocktail  party.  And  most  pleasantly, 
since  the  passing  of  daylight  is  fol- 
lowed by  illumination  from  flaming 
torches.  If  there  is  staying  on,  Ha- 
waiian singers  and  dancers  may  be 
called  in,  the  guests  joining  eventu- 
ally in  the  hula  and  the  singing. 

Invitations  to  cocktail  parties  are 
"five  to  seven";  but  the  informality 
may  go  on  to  a  buffet  dinner  or  a 
supper.  Hostesses  have  an  appealing 
way  of  letting  guests  on  such  oc- 
casions stay  on  and  on. 

Even  in  Honolulu,  the  center  of  all 
things  Hawaiian,  formality  is  rare 
other  than  at  official  functions  or 
Army  and  Navy  affairs.  Although 
these  are  called  "formal",  the  men  in 
the  two  services  wear  the  mess  jacket 
— with  decorations,  if  there  are  any; 
civilians  a  black,  white  or  light  tan 
dinner  coat.  For  the  women  evening 
gowns — sometimes  with  a  lei  of  fresh 
flowers  in  harmonizing  color  and  per- 
haps a  flower  in  the  hair.  At  semi- 
formal  entertainments  the  men  wear 
white  linen  or  light-weight  business 
suits;  the  women  colorful  hostess 
gowns,  a  modification  of  the  native 
kahala  or  any  other  simple  and  cool 
attire.  Comfort  is  the  keynote.  When 
it  is  "come  as  you  please,"  slacks 
and  the  flower-patterned  aloha  cotton 
shirt,  with  neither  coat  nor  tie,  for  the 
men;  for  the  women  slacks,  shorts, 
beach  play  suits  and  tabis  —  the 
Japanese  canvas  or  cotton  ankle- 
length  socks. 

HOURS   IN  THE  OPEN 

(Continued  from  page  25) 
frocks.     There    are    a    host    of    other 
fabrics,   all   sun-fast,  and  in   varying 
degrees   weather-repellent   in   propor- 
tion to  their  intended  use. 

And  for  those  who  want  flowers  on 
their  furniture  as  well  as  in  the 
garden,  there  are  a  host  of  prints. 
The  most  popular  of  these  are  on  the 
tropical  side,  in  bold  designs  and 
strong  colors.  Whether  South  Amer- 
ican or  Hawaiian  in  inspiration,  they 
are  gay  and  appealing  and  have  a 
strong    following. 

So  pick  your  spot  in  the  sun,  or 
the  shade,  and  settle  down  for  some 
concentrated  relaxation ;  we  all  need  it 
and  some  of  us  have  nearly  forgotten 
how. 


OPEN    UP    ROOMS    TO 
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WITH     PITTSBURGH     POLISHED     PLATE     CLASS 


THE  smartest  interior  grows  love- 
lier with  skillful  use  of  Plate  Glass. 
Used  for  bay,  picture  or  corner  win- 
dows, you  can  flood  a  room  with  day- 
light .  .  .  often  create  a  pleasing  har- 
mony between  indoor  and  outdoor 
surroundings.  And  when  you  choose 
Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass,  you  know  that 
its  ground  and  polished  surfaces  allow 
no  imperfections  to  distort  a  lovely 
view,  or  to  dim  the  welcome  light.  In 
fact,  the  crystal-clear  brilliance  of 
Pittsburgh  Polished  Plate  Glass  itself 
adds  beauty  to  any  room.  Shelves,  table 


VIEW  ..;<*■>  much  of  its  charm  to  the  row  of 
Pittsburgh  Polished  Plate  Glass  windows  forming  an  attractive  bay. 
Norman  Taurog  residence,  Bel- Aire,  Calijornia.  Bigelow-Werner,  in- 
terior decorators.  Rollin  Pienon,  builder  and  designer. 

tops,  screens,  furniture,  windows  and 
doors  of  all  kinds— these  are  just  a  few 
of  the  mam  uses  for  Plate  Glass. 

Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  comes  in 
thicknesses  from  i/g"  to  li/j",  and  as 
Herculite  Tempered  Plate  Glass  for 
superior  strength.  And  when  you  seek 
unusual  effects,  remember  it  is  also 
available  in  the  following  colors:  flesh 
tinted,  blue,  green  (Solex)  and  water 
white  (Crystalex).  Write  us  for  litera- 
ture. Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co., 2128  \ 
Grant   Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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PITTSBURGH     PLATE    GLASS     COMPANY 
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. .  .To  Identify 

a  Home  as  Modern! 


JLou  know  a  home  is  truly  modern,  when  you  see 
underfoot  the  floors  of  tomorrow — shimmering, 
smooth  Maple,  with  the  fine  grain  that  belongs  with 
soft  lights  and  sophisticated  furnishings. 

Here  is  a  flooring  wood  just  "made"  for  simple 
present-day  furnishings  —  quietly -grained,  softly- 
colored,  richly  beautiful.  Its  velvety  smoothness 
captures  sunlight  to  spread  warmth  and  cheer 
throughout  each  room.  It  is  easy  and  quick  to  clean, 
and  it  seems  to  wear  forever. 

Today,  Hard  Maple  costs  no  more  —  and  gives 
infinitely  more — in  beauty,  in  service,  in  living  sat- 
isfaction. When  you  build  or  remodel,  give  your" 
home  a  modern  floor  of  Maple.  Write  for  free 
Home  Builder's  folder  with  color  illustrations  of 
various  patterns. 

MAPLE  FLOORING  MANUFACTURERS 

ASSOCIATION 
1790  McCormick  Building,  Chicago,  III. 


NOTE  TO  DECORATORS  —  Maple  fits  any  decorative 
scheme  —  comes  in  various  sizes  and  grades,  in  strips  or 
blocks  to  form  many  fascinating  patterns,  and  may  be  fin- 
ished in  a  wide  range  of  colors  besides  "Natural."  Write 
for  Home  Builder's  folder  containing  sample  reproductions. 


Floor  with 
M  FM  A  Maple 

R  €  G.    U.S.P*T.    OFF. 
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AMERICAN  WALNUT 

(Continued  from  page  14) 

I n it  it  is  decorative  treatment  that 
endures  and  in  the  end  may  cost  less 
than  repeated  painting  and  wall- 
papering. 

If  it  is  a  question  of  expense  there 
is  always  the  saving  grace  of  veneer 
—an  art  that  has  been  handed  down 
from  one  generation  to  another  for 
thirty-five  centuries.  In  medieval 
times  in  Europe  it  was  a  "lost  art"; 
but  it  was  revived  as  inlaying  in  the 
Renaissance,  reached  perfection  in  the 
Louis  XIV  era  and  ever  since  has 
been  used  by  most  of  the  great  cab- 
inet-makers. 

Although  veneer  is  thin,  it  is  quite 
substantial  —  the  more  so  when  it 
forms  the  outer  face  of  plywood  pan- 
els. It  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  it 
from  solid  walnut  when  there  is  pan- 
eling set  off  by  solid  ornament.  For 
houses  too  small  for  broad  effects  the 
veneer  is  proving  a  blessing,  whether 
the  walls  are  covered  with  absolute- 
ly plain  material  or  the  treatment  is 
for  only  the  dado  and  the  frames  of 
French  windows.  When  there  is  wal- 
nut furniture  as  well  as  walls  of  plain 
veneer  an  admirable  contemporary  en- 
semble may  be  given  the  home. 

Another  advantage  of  veneer  is  the 
opportunity  offered  for  the  econom- 
ical use  of  the  precious  walnut  varia- 
tions. It  would  be  a  pity,  for  ex- 
ample, to  sacrifice  an  extremely  choice 
burl  on  the  altar  of  solid  woodwork 
when  it  will  make  a  great  many  thin 
layers  of  curiously-marked  veneer. 
Sometimes  this  marking  is  changed 
most  interestingly  by  the  union  of 
four  matched  pieces  to  form  a  set 
pattern. 

Fortunately,  there  is  an  apparently 
inexhaustible  supply  of  American 
walnut.  The  range  of  this  veritably 
noble  tree  is  all  the  way  down  from 
Ontario  to  the  northern  edge  of 
Florida  and  all  the  way  to  westward 
from  Massachusetts  to  Nebraska.  But 
the  commercial  area  is  somewhat 
smaller;  it  is  restricted  to  territory 
where  the  tree  is  a  "cash  crop"  for 
farmers,  thus  becoming  an  important 
source  of  wealth.  Even  at  that  there 
is  wood  a-plenty  for  the  ever-increas- 
ing domestic  requirement — which  is 
nearly  all  the  walnut  used  here — and 
to  satisfy  the  by  no  means  small 
foreign   demand. 

In  the  circumstances  it  is  no  won- 
der that  American  walnut  is  enrich- 
ing the  walls  of  such  edifices  as  the 
restored  Governor's  Palace  in  Wil- 
liamsburg, lobbies  of  business  build- 
ings, theaters,  directors'  rooms  and 
so  on. 

THE  TUXEDO  CLUB 

(Continued  from  page  10) 

holes;  but  these  were  extended  to 
nine,  the  last  four  being  practically 
the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  of  the  former  eigh- 
teen-hole  course. 

This  was  no  great  shakes  of  a 
course  either.  The  turning  point  of 
favor  was  not  until  the  autumn  of 
1894,  when  the  Tuxedo  Club  sent  out 
invitations  for  an  inter-club  team 
match — with  St.  Andrews  winning. 
After  that  golf  was  a  craze  in  the 
little  world  in  itself  tucked  away  in 
the  wilds  of  New  York. 

Now  there  are  lawn  and  court  ten- 
nis,  squash,   sailing,  swimming,  trap- 


shooting — and  in  the  winter  all  the 
sports  of  snow  and  ice;  so  that  the 
club  is  active  the  year  round.  The 
Autumn  Ball  has  been  the  most  im- 
portant social  fixture — without  inter- 
ruption save  the  World  War  one  of 
1917  and  the  year  the  new  clubhouse 
was  in  process  of  construction.  It 
was  at  the  initial  event,  October  10 
1886,  that  young  Griswold  Iyorillara 
made  his  appearance  in  "a  tailless 
dress  coat  and  waistcoat  of  scarlet 
satin,  looking  for  all  the  world  like 
a  royal  footman."  Hence,  it  is  said, 
Tuxedo  for  dinner  jacket. 

Pierre  Lorillard  was,  of  course, 
among  the  first  "settlers"  in  Tuxedo 
Park  land  that  had  belonged  succes- 
sively to  three  Peters  of  his  family. 
The  Astor  family  was  represented  by 
William  Waldorf  and  among  the 
neighbors  were  James  Brown  Potter, 
J.  Frederick  Pierson,  George  L.  Ron- 
alds, James  L.  Bresse,  Travis  C.  Van 
Buren,  Francis  D.  Carley  and  Mrs. 
Bruce  Price. 


GREAT  PYRENEES 

(Continued  from  page   7) 

Few  breeds  of  dogs  have  come  so 
far  with  so  little  assistance  as  these 
Great  Pyrenees.  They  had  remained 
virtually  unchanged  for  centuries  in 
the  mountain  villages.  It  is  not  un- 
common to  see  fine  specimens  at  work 
with  the  herds  or  guarding  their 
master's  goods  in  the  market  places 
of  quaint  towns  of  the  Haute  Pyre- 
nees. Since  they  have  persisted  so 
steadily  on  their  own,  they  should 
go  a  great  way  in  this  country  un- 
der the  patronage  of  such  enthusi- 
asts as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crane  and  their 
fellow  members  of  the  breed  club. 


GERMAN  SHEPHERD  DOG 

Most  important  has  been  the  effort 
which  the  German  Shepherd  Dog 
Club  has  made  to  enlist  new  fanciers 
and  to  bring  the  older  ones  into 
agreement  on  the  necessary  quali- 
fications of  a  good  representative  of 
the  breed.  It  holds  classes  for 
judges  at  which  not  only  those  who 
want  to  judge  in  that  breed  or  in 
others  but  the  breeders  themselves 
have  been  instructed  on  the  fine  points 
of  the  shepherd's  anatomy  and  his 
psychology.  Always,  at  these  classes, 
emphasis  is  laid  on  the  necessity, 
as  well  as  the  means,  of  developing 
dogs  with  good  temperaments. 

More  recently  the  shepherds  have 
been  gaining  new  friends  through 
their  performance  in  obedience  tests. 
At  the  start,  poodles  had  the  de- 
cided advantage  in  that  sphere  of 
competition.  But  shepherd  fanciers 
got  into  the  sport  quickly  and  today 
at  the  average  show  one  is  apt  to 
see  more  shepherds  in  obedience  work 
than  any  other  single  breed.  Dogs 
which  display  such  perfect  manners, 
the  spectators  argue  correctly,  cannot 
have  very  much  wrong  with  their  dis- 
positions. It  proves  what  is  just  as 
true  of  any  breed  as  it  is  of  the 
shepherd — if  you  set  out  to  make  a 
dog  tough,  he  will  meet  you  half  way, 
and  if  you  set  out  to  make  him  a 
gentleman,  you  will  get  the  same  co- 
operation. Now  the  shepherd  fanci- 
ers are  making  gentlemen  of  their 
pets  and  the  old  bad  name  has  been 
lived  down.  *, 
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For  the  Library  Table 


AS  usual,  the  new  issue  of  "Lloyd's 
Register  of  American  Yachts", 
now  in  the  thirty-ninth  year  of  its 
publication,  offers  to  those  who  have 
eyes  to  see  a  most  interesting  chapter 
in  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  great- 
est of  all  aquatic  diversions.  For  one 
thing,  it  marks  the  reappearance  of 
a  great  old-timer.  Undercliff,  built 
as  Thetis  in  1884,  a  so-called  "com- 
promise cutter",  has  come  back  upon 
the  yachting  scene  as  an  auxiliary 
schooner.  Since  1915,  she  has  been 
doing  faithful  service  as  a  fisherman. 

The  present  world  situation  has 
naturally  curbed  the  construction  of 
many  new,  important  yachts.  Of  the 
largest,  Max  C.  Fleischmann's  Haida 
is  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  feet 
overall  while  Harold  S.  Vanderbilt's 
Vagrant  is  ten  feet  less.  The  two 
hundred  and  fifty  new  listings  are 
for  the  most  part  cruising  power 
craft  and  auxiliaries.  Among  them, 
there  is  no  mention  of  sailing  craft 
of  any  size  designed  for  racing.  And 
a  closer  analysis  reveals  that  of  those 
added  this  year,  only  ten  of  the 
group  use  sail  as  the  sole  propelling 
power. 

The  character  of  the  times  is  seen 
even  more  explicitly  in  the  disappear- 
ance of  many  great  steam  yachts 
from  the  registry.  These  have  been 
patriotically  transferred  to  the 
United  States  Government  or  to 
friendly  foreign  powers  in  their  time 
of  need.  And  even  several  more 
modern  Diesel  ones  can  no  longer 
be  listed  as  of  private  ownership. 

With  full  details  of  over  seven 
hundred  yacht  clubs  and  of  over 
seven  thousand  yachts  and  owners, 
the  Lloyd's  Register  stands  as  the 
authoritative  source  for  information 
of  the  American  yachting  world.  If 
the  regular  lithographic  plates  of 
ciub  burgees  and  private  signals  of 
yachtsmen  are  missing,  it  is  due  to 
the  difficulties  of  transit  from  the 
London  establishment  of  Lloyd's 
where  these  flags  are  normally  pro- 
duced. 

BOOKS  ABOUT  ART 

The  Negro  in  Art,  edited  by  Alain 
Locke;  Associates  in  Negro  Folk 
Education,  Washington.  An  excellent 
survey,  mostly  pictorial,  of  this  sub- 
ject. There  is  an  admirable  frontis- 
piece, in  brown  and  white,  by  Sar- 
gent Johnson  and  the  other  illustra- 
tions are  well  chosen. 

Modern  Mexican  Painters,  by  Mac- 
Kinley  Helm;  Harper  &  Brothers, 
New  York.  A  timely  volume,  in  view 
of  the  current  interest  in  the  art  of 
the  republic  immediately  to  south- 
ward. The  subject  is  covered  compre- 
hensively by  text  and  the  numerous 
illustrations  are  illuminating. 

The  Silk  Screen  Printing  Process, 
by  J.  J.  Biegeleisen  and  E.  J.  Busen- 
bark;  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company, 
Inc.,  New  York.  This  craft  explained 
fully  as  a  vocation. 

The  Art  of  Color  and  Design,  by 
Maitland  Graves;  McGraw-Hill  Book 
Company,  Inc.  Born  of  long  practical 
experience,  this  is  the  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  the  author's  conviction  that 
the  principles  of  design  are  "real 
forces  which  are  as  natural  as  a  sense 
of  balance,  and  as  potent  as  gravity". 

Picasso,  by  Jean  Cassou:  The  Hy- 


perion Press.  For  the  most  part  pic- 
tures, some  of  them  in  color,  this 
sumptuous  volume  is  an  admirable 
survey  of  the  work  of  an  artist  of 
highly  individual  distinction.  A 
"must"  for  the  enthusiast  of  modern 
ways  in  art. 

Popular  Home  Decora'ion,  by 
Mary  Davis  Gillies;  William  H.  Wise 
&  Co.  A  very  large  subject  treated 
concisely  and  therefore  most  help- 
fully. The  numerous  illustrations, 
some  of  them  colored,  are  a  fine  com- 
plement to  the  text. 

Do  It  Yourself,  by  Willela  de 
Campi:  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Com- 
pany. Many  women  like  to  do  things 
themselves,  many  have  to  because  of 
economical  or  geographical  circum- 
stances. For  both  contingents  this 
book  fills  a  need. 

John  Singer  Sargent,  by  Martin 
Birnbaum;  William  E.  Rudge's  Sons, 
New  York.  Sub-titled  appropriately  a 
"conversation  piece",  this  is  a  widely 
known  critic's  essay  well  calculated 
to  deserve  and  hold  its  place  in  the 
art-lover's  library. 

BOOKS  ABOUT  SPORTS 

The  Art  of  Tying  the  Wet  Fly,  by 
James  E.  Leisenring;  Dodd,  Mead  & 
Company.  A  little  book,  but  rich  in 
the  advice  that  only  the  long  experi- 
enced angler  can  give  the  novice. 
Well  illustrated. 

Fishing  in  the  Surf,  by  Raymond 
Camp;  Little,  Brown  &  Company. 
The  surfcasters  are  more  numerous 
enthusiasts  than  most  realize.  So  it 
is  but  natural  that  the  first  book  de- 
voted to  their  particular  kind  of  fish- 
ing should  come  along.  And  a  good 
handbook,  too — by  an  expert. 

Learning  to  Ride,  by  Piero  San- 
tini ;  Greenberg,  New  York.  A  thor- 
oughly practical  book,  Here  is  every- 
thing for  the  novice  and  even  riders 
of  experience  will  find  much  of  in- 
terest in  this  work  by  a  well  known 
expert  . 

BOOKS  ABOUT  GARDENS 
Garden  Clubs  and  Spades,  by  Laur- 
ence McKinney;  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Company.  Clever  rhymes  and  other 
bits,  with  no  less  amusing  pictures 
by  Helen  E.  Hokinson. 

Arranging  Flowers,  by  Margaret 
Watson;  The  Studio  Publications  In- 
corporated, New  York.  Something 
over  two  dozen  pictorial  examples, 
each  with  its  explanatory  page  op- 
posite. A  maximum  of  sound  advice 
with  a  minimum  of  words. 

BOOKS  ABOUT  DOGS 

Cleo  For  Short,  by  Brooks  Atkin- 
son; Howell,  Soskin  &  Company.  In 
which  the  dramatic  critic  of  the  New 
York  Times  comments  most  tenderly 
on  the  passing  of  his  German  shep- 
herd pet,  Cleopatra. 

The  Heart  of  a  Child,  by  Phyllis 
Bottome;  Prentice  Hall  Inc.  With 
Rolf,  the  big  dog,  figuring  in  a  touch- 
ing story  of  village  life  in  Tirol 
quite  as  much  as  the  boy  who  wor- 
ships him. 

How  to  Train  Your  Owner,  by  Wil- 
liam and  Neill  Dingledine;  The  Mac- 
millan  Company,  New  York.  Really 
by  Sniejok,  which  is  Russian  for 
snowball,  a  samoyede  of  a  most  ob- 
serving mind. 


to  the' Land  of  Romance 


Hallowed  shrines  of  history;  the 
majestic  Blue  Ridge  and  Allegheny 
mountains;  glistening  white  beaches 
of  the  Virginia  Seashore;  the  noble 
Shenandoah  Valley  —  adventure  and 
recreation,  rest  and  relaxation.  These 
—  and  a  warm  welcome  — are  all  yours 
in  Virginia. 

The  Pocahontas  —  The  Cavalier  — 
or  any  of  the  Norfolk  and  Western 
Railway's  fleet  of  modern  air-condi- 
tioned passenger  trains  between  the 
Midwest  and  the  Virginia  Seaboard, 
the  North  and  the  South,  will  whisk 
you  to  this  "Land  of  Romance"  in  cool 
comfort,  style  and  safety.  Write  to 
E.  L.  Repass,  Passenger  Traffic 
Manager,  Roanoke,  Virginia,  for 
descriptive  folder. 


Norfol  k^AWestern 


\ ™ 


E     WAY      TO      A      REAL       VACATI 


OKI  ^/ 
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DOWN  TO 

NORFOlK,Va. 

in  j/teUvidofflmumce 

WKjj^m  There-s  a  wealth 
of  historic  lore  in 
Norfolk,  shore  re- 
sort and  key  city 
of  picture  sque 
Tidewater  Virgin- 
ia, cradle  of  Early 
America.  Nearby  are  Jamestown, 
Williamsburg,  Yorktown,  Cape  Hen- 
ry, and  many  another  glorious 
shrine.       Plan    to    visit    them      this 

summer. 

•     •     •     • 

IN  NORFOLK— AS  IN  EVERY  OTHER 
CITY— ONE  HOTEL  STANDS  OUT— 
FOR  CUISINE  SERVICE,  COMFORTS 
AND   LOCATION,    IN   NORFOLK  IT  IS 

THE   MONTICELLO 


^fet.. 

nB 

l: 

"mfi 

m 

mli~ 

11 K  J 

The  Monticello,  located  at  City  Hall  Ave- 
nue and  Granby  Street,  covers  an  entire 
city  block.  Its  construction  is  along  modern 
lines.  The  corridors  and  halls  are  generous. 
Ceilings  are  high.  The  guest  rooms  are 
•pacious  and  open.  The  restaurants  of  The 
Monticello  long  have  been  famous  for  fine 
foods. 

AIRCONDITIONED  RESTAURANT 
AND  COFFEE   SHOP 

300  ROOMS 

CHARLES  H.   CONSOLVO,   President 
DANIEL  M.   MILES,  Manager. 

Another  Consolvo  Hotel 
THE   JEFFERSON 


Richmond 


Virginia 


There's  ever  so  much  to  see  and  do 

in    Baltimore! 

Historic  shrines,  Maryland 
cooking,  yachting  on  the  Chesa- 
peake ...  a  hundred  and  one 
fascinating  attractions!  This 
great  hotel  is  located  a  short 
distance  from  everything  you 
want  to  see  ...  in  the  middle 
of  the  business,  shopping  and 
amusement    sector.      700    rooms 


$3   to  $6  single. 


LORD  BALTIMORE 

Jfctef 


•  AlTIMOa  t 


RESORT  AND  TRAVEL 
INFORMATION 


+    CLASSIFIED    + 


CAMPS 

MASSACHUSETTS 

New  England  —  Cirls 

COWASET,  Capa  Cod,  Mass.  Sail- 
ing, riding,  all  sports.  Beatrice  Hunt, 
Holbrook,  Mass. 

NEW   ENGLAND — Boys 
Information  on  request 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

New  England  —  Cirls 

NORFLEET,  Peterboro,  N.  H.  Music 
specialized,  art,  dramatics,  all  summer 
sports.  Helen  Norfleet,  Norfleet 
School  for  Cirls,  121  East  65th  St., 
New  York  City. 

ADIRONDACK — Boys 
Information  on  request 

MID-EASTERN— Boys 
Information  on  request 

MID-EASTERN — Girls 
Information  on  request 

SOUTHERN — Girls 
Information  on  request 

RANCH  CAMPS 

FAR  WESTERN — Boys 

Information  on   request 

RESORTS 

BERMUDA 

BELMONT  MANOR  HOTEL,  Ber- 
muda. Ideal  climate  spring  and  sum- 
mer, golf  course,  swimming  pool,  rid- 
ing, sailing.    As  popular  as  ever. 

GEORGIA 

SEA  ISLAND 

THE    CLOISTER,    Sea    Island.    Ga. 

Golf,    swim,    ride,    hunt,    shoot,    skeet, 

tennis.    The  Cloister,  Sea   Island,  Ga., 

or  630  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

New  England 

CRAWFORD  HOUSE,  Crawford, 
N.  H.  Ideal  spring  and  summer,  lux- 
urious accommodations,  minimum  rates 
all  season. 

MAINE 

FRIENDSHIP    (Martin   Point) 

MAYFLOWER  INN  on  the  Sea— 
A     charming     Georgian     Colonial     inn 


superbly  located  on  water's  edge; 
magnificent  views.  Refined,  restricted 
clientele.    Write  for  booklet. 

THE  ROD  &  REEL  CLUB,  Lake 
Kezar,  Lovell,  Maine.  Luxurious  pri- 
vate club,  combined  with  golf,  fish- 
ing on  the  most  beautiful  lake  in 
Maine.  Rates  $8,  $9  and  $10.  Call 
Murray   Hill  2-3424,   New  York. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

PINEHURST,    N.    C.     Golf,    riding, 
tennis,  dancing.     Ideal  in  June. 
PENNSYLVANIA 

POCONO  MANOR.  Excellent  golf, 
riding,  swimming,  indoors  and  out- 
doors. In  Pocono  Mountains.  Herman 
V.  Yeager,  Gen.  Mgr.,  Pocono  Manor, 

Pa. 

VIRGINIA 

THE  CAVALIER  HOTEL,  Virginia 
Beach,  Va.  Golf,  tennis,  swimming, 
riding,'  fishing,  boating,  private  beach, 
archery,  hiking,  beautiful  gardens. 
Roland    Eaton,    Managing    Director. 

THE  CHAMBERLIN,  Old  Point 
Comfort,  Va.  Dancing,  golf,  deep  sea 
fishing,  outdoor  and  indoor  swimming 
pools,  magnificent  sea  view.  Sidney 
Banks,  President. 

Information   on   resort  and   travel   in 
Southeastern     Virginia,     write:     F.     E. 
Turin     Secretary,    Norfolk    Advertising 
Board',  1007  W.  Main,  Norfolk,  Va. 
WYOMING 

Information  on  tours  and  points  of 
interest  in  Wyoming,  write:  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  &  Industry,  408 
Capitol  Bldg.,  Cheyenne,  Wyoming. 
Geo.   Houser,   Executive   Manager. 

RANCHES 

ARIZONA 

ARIZONA  DUDE  -  cattle  ranch. 
River  swimming,  fishing,  mountainous, 
rugged  countryside,  delightful  spring 
and  summer  period,  restricted.  E.  S. 
Hubell,  owner.  New  York,  Lexington 
2-1200. 

SPRING  CREEK  RANCH,  Cotton- 
wood, Arizona.  Modern,  comfortable. 
Camping,  hunting,  fishing,  hounds. 

WYOMING 

VALLEY  RANCH,  Valley,  Wyom- 
ing.   I.   H.  Larom,  owner. 


A  RESORT  . . .  CAMP  .  .  .  AND  TRAVEL 
INFORMATION  SERVICE 

SPUR,  as  always,  extends  its  Reader  Service  Departments  to  assist  you  in  plan- 
ning your  trip,  cruise,  and  vacation;  or  help  select  the  proper  Camp  for  the 
children. 

Folders  .  .  .  Rates  .  .  .  and  Routes,  Via:  Air  .  .  .  Land  ...  or  Sea,  yours  for 
the  asking. 

HOTELS:  Complete  data,  rates,  locations,  and  accommodations;  American  or 
European  plans  .  .  .  Any  city  in  the  world. 

Write,   Wire  or  Call: 
SPUR'S  Resort  Information  Service 

John   Hayden,   Consultant 

116  East   16th  St.,   New  York,   N.  Y. 

or  Stuyvesant  9-2929 


For  Camp   Information   Please  Fill  Out  and   Mail  This  Coupon 

Name    Child's    Name    

Street     

City    State    Approximate  Rate    .  . 

Age    Sex Religion    Location  Preferred    

Previous  Education    

Type  of  school  or  camp  desired    

Please  mention  schools  or  camps 

whose  booklets  you  have  sent  for 


foot,  farm 
Cottoot  to  Coiwh 


♦*5^$* 


TheGothai 


c%»ic«c. 


The  Urata 


TheBlachstone 


o*££& 


TheTown  fi< 


BelleuieuiJBiltmore 


A.   S.   KIRKEBY, 

Managing  Director 


KIRKEBY 
HOTELS 
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ALL'S  FAIR 


By  Nora  Phillips 


WHEN  a  perfume  house  which 
has  been  long  known  as  the 
leading  exponent  of  Americana,  does 
an  about  face  and  turns  sophisticated 
it  is  news  indeed.  The  new  Shulton 
line  called  Desert  Flower  is  as  mod- 
ern as  tomorrow  and  includes  cos- 
metics as  well.  But  the  trump  card 
is  the  packaging,  really  a  revolution- 
ary step.  All  the  containers  are  of  a 
lovely  pale  pink  plastic,  not  a  sign 
of  advertising,  and  when  empty,  re- 
fills may  be  had  at  moderate  price. 
This  house  should  be  congratulated. 

An  appealing  thought  for  warm 
weather  is  Iceberg  eau  de  cologne  by 
Lentheric.  This  emphasizes  the  fun- 
damental purpose  of  any  cologne — 
to  refresh  rather  than  to  perfume. 
There  are  colognes  on  the  market 
that  are  simply  weaker  versions  of 
heavy  scents  and  these  seem  to  me  to 
defeat  their  original  purpose.  Ice- 
berg, however  is  designed  to  make 
you  cool  and  keep  you  cool ;  which 
is  exactly  the  right  idea. 

Another  step  toward  summer  com- 
fort is  special  care  in  cleansing  your 
skin.  More  frequent  freshening  up 
and  with  a  light  fluffy  cream  will  add 
considerably  to  your  comfort  and  ap- 
pearance. Cosmetiques  Tussy  has  ex- 
actly this  sort  of  cream — a  jar  large 
enough  for  the  whole  summer  at  a 
most  moderate  price.  They  also  have 
a  good  lotion  which  should  be  used 
to  finish  up  the  job — especially  im- 
portant   for   hot    days. 

Two  personal  problems  that  most 
of  us  have  to  face  more  seriously  in 
summer  are  the  use  of  a  good  depila- 
tory and  an  anti-perspirant.  Sleek  is 
Elizabeth  Arden's  answer  to  the 
former,  a  pleasantly  scented  cream 
that  is  easy  to  use  and  effective.  Of 
the  latter,  you  might  like  to  know 
that  Odorono  cream,  an  old  favorite, 
is  out  in  a  new  size  which  holds  twice 
as  much  as  the  regular  one;  a  really 
good  buy. 

For  very  special  occasions  when 
you  feel  the  need  of  extra  glamor,  try 
Jet,  Corday's  latest.  They  have  what 
they  call  a  Jet  Set  that  includes  a 
small  purse  carrier  and  two  refills  of 


Photo  :    Emilie   Danielson. 
Tuliptime,  a  whole  new  line  of  cosmetics, 
scented    with    a    blend    of    spring    flower 
odors.     Harriet    Hubbard    Ayer. 


the  perfume.  Or  you  can  keep  one 
bottle  right  at  hand  on  your  dressing 
table,   if   you   like. 

Bubble  baths  are  a  pleasant  luxury 
at  any  season,  but  at  the  end  of  a 
hot  day  what  a  relaxing  freshener. 
Richard  Hudnut  has  a  new  one  that 
has  their  famous  Yanky  Clover  frag- 
rance. One  tablespoonful  will  give 
you  a  tub  foaming  with  suds,  soften- 
ing the  water  at  the  same  time.  It 
is  not  oily  and  will  not  leave  a  ring 
around  the  tub.  Really  a  lot  for  a 
very   moderate   price. 

To  tan  or  not  to  tan  is  a  matter 
of  individual  skin  and  preference,  but 
no  one  wants  a  nasty  burn.  Realizing 
the  real  danger  of  a  severe  burn  as 
well  as  personal  discomfort  the  Artra 
people  have  perfected  a  Sunfilter 
cream  after  considerable  experiment 
which  is  to  be  used  as  a  preventative 
before  exposure  to  the  sun.  In  one 
of  their  tests  they  tried  it  on  twelve 
hundred  children  at  a  day  camp  with 
not  one  case  of  burn  resulting; 
surely  a  good  recommendation. 

If  a  healthy  even  tan  is  your  ob- 
ject, you  might  keep  Germaine  Mon- 
teil's  sun  tan  oil  and  sun  cream  in 
mind.  Both  protect  against  burn  but 
encourage  tanning.  At  the  same  time 
they  keep  the  skin  soft,  a  precaution 
too  often  neglected  with  unattrac- 
tive  results. 


Shades  of  the  old  soda  fountain,  Raspberry  Ice  is  a  new  group 

of   bath    accessories   packaged    in   amusing   pink   containers   to 

bring  back  old  memories.    Charles  of  the  Ritz. 


Here's  a  really  grand  way  to  start  and  fin- 
ish your  trip  to  vacation  spots  in  old  Vir- 
ginia. Board  one  of  the  big  deep  water  ships 
of  the  Old  Dominion  Line  in  New  York. 
Sail  out  through  busy,  bustling  New  York 
harbor — right  past  the  Statue  of  Liberty— 
and  down  the  sparkling  sea  lane  to  Norfolk 
— in  sight  of  land  all  the  way! 

You  find  the  true  hospitality  of  the  South 
on  these  great  hotel-like  ships.  And — mm! 
— that  southern  cooking!  It's  just  like  extra 
days  below  the  Mason-Dixon  line. 

If  you  wish,  you  can  take  one  of  the 
many  carefully  planned  Old  Dominion  cruises 
to  Virginia  Beach,  Old  Point  Comfort, 
Williamsburg  or  Washington,  D.  C.  They're 
reasonably  priced,  and  they  include  every- 
thing. 


TYPICAL  ALL-EXPENSE 
TOURS 

TOUR    25— NEW    YORK   TO    NOR- 
FOLK,  WILLIAMSBURG,   JAMES- 
TOWN   and    YORKTOWN 

3  days — $22.75  up 

A  fascinating  trip  to  Colonial 
Williamsburg,  rich  in  historical 
significance   and    natural    beauty. 

TOUR  29— NEW  YORK  TO  NOR- 
FOLK. VIRGINIA  BEACH, 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  ALEX- 
ANDRIA    AND     MT.     VERNON. 

6  days— $46.50  up 

Includes  a  full  daylight  day  at 
Virginia  Beach,  an  overnight  cruise 
on  the  Potomac  River,  sight-seeing 
in  Washington,  Mt.  Vernon,  Alex- 
andria and  Arlington  National 
Cemetery.       Return     by     boat. 


OLD  DOMINION  LINE  OF  THE 


STEAMSHIP  LINES 


For    particulars,    CONSULT    YOUR    TRAVEL    AGENT. 
Or  write  for  fully   illustrated   cruise   booklet.     Address, 


A  MODERN  325  ROOM  VERSION 
OF  AN  OLD  ENGLISH  INN 


RcmnoKt 


ROANOKE,  VIRGINIA 

Set  in  its  own  ten-acre 
park,  the  new  Hotel 
Roanoke  is  distinctive 
for  character  and  beauty, 
and  traditional  southern 
hospitality.  Smartly 
appointed  guest  rooms; 
lovely  main  and  private 
dining  rooms;  unex- 
celled cuisine;  magnifi- 
cent ballroom.  Ideal 
convention  site.  Week 
ends.  Overnight.  Va- 
cations. Centrally  lo- 
cated for  sports  and 
scenic  attractions. 

Write  for  Folder 

KENNETH  R.  HYDE,  Gen.  Mgr. 

Roanoke,    Virginia 


PRIVATE  OCEAN   BEACH 


VIRGINIA  BEACH,  VA. 

This  250-acre 
seaside  "Dominion  of 
Pleasure"    provides 
every  luxurious  facility 
for  living  the  gay  and 
gracious  country  lite  ot 
Old  Virginia.    Guests 
enjoy    privileges    at 
Golf,  Beach  and  Hunt 
Clubs— dancing   to 
famous',Name"bands, 
entertainment.     Ex- 
quisite appointments, 
complete   services. 

American  Plan- 
Reservations  advisable 
Restricted  Clientele 

Write  for  Booklet  10. 

CAVALIER 

HOTEL  •  BEACH  CLUB 
COUNTRY  CLUB 


OPEN 
ALL 
YEAR 


,  ROLAND  EATON 
Managing  Director 
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One     of     a     pair     of     Shera 
mahogany    5-legged   card   tal 
made  in  America,  circa  1790 
A  fine  selection  of  original  fi 
place  equipment  always  in  stc 

Israel  Sac 

Incorporated 

5  East  S7th  St.,  N. 

Second  Floor,  Opposite  Tiffai 
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ANTIQUES  FOR  THE  HOME 


NEW  YORKJ 


An  antique  English  mahogany  dumbwaiter  of  a  type  that  is  becoming  more  and 
more  rare.  The  upper  tier  is  drop  leaf  in  form,  the  whole  piece  is  32  inches 
high,  a  convenient  size  for  home  use.     Made  circa  1790.     From  Robert  Abels. 


A  choice  American  breakfront  bookcase  of  unusual  design,  made  in  Salem 
about  1790.  Of  mahogany  and  branch  satinwood  with  a  particularly  fine  grain, 
this  piece  with  cathedral  doors  retains  all  the  original  brasses.    Israel  Sack,  Inc. 


One  of  the  many  unusual  and  beauti- 
ful   marble    mantels    in    our    showroom. 

Visit  our  showrooms  where  hundreds 
of  beautiful  mantels,  in  all  colors  of 
marble  and  of  different  periods,  are 
on  display.  Rare  antique  marble  manteis, 
also  reproductions,  old  pine  wood 
mantels,    all    at   very    reasonable    prices. 


^ge  <®lbe  Mantel  ^oppr 

(J.  W.  Johnson,  Prop.) 
251   E.  33rd  St.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Est.    1879 


Hampshire  Secretary  from  B/IKER'S 
Manor  House  collection. 


WALNUT 


For  Fine  18th  Century 

The  beauty  and  richness  of  walnut  and 
its  superb  structural  qualities  for  fine 
craftsmanship  made  this  wood  preferred 
by  many  of  the  revered  18th  Century 
master  cabinetmakers  who  used  it  for 
their  outstanding  creations. 

Today,  this  same  preference  for  walnut 
prevails  with  many  of  the  leading  makers 
who  take  special  pride  in  fashioning  with 
meticulous  care,  superb  18th  Century 
reproductions  that  are  authentic  both  in 
wood  and  design. 

Thus  today,  connoisseurs  who  seek 
authenticity  and  rare  distinction  in  fine 
period  furnishings  (as  well  as  modern) 
turn  confidently  to  18th  Century  in 
American  walnut  as  a  refreshing  relief 
from  the  monotonous  mass  production  of 
traditional  styled  pieces  in  other  woods. 


Bentley  Table  from  BAKER'S 
Manor  House  collection. 
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New  Notes 
Stationery  to  match  your  decora- 
tive scheme — a  new  and  fresh  idea 
of  the  Eaton  paper  people.  Four 
periods  are  represented  in  this  line 
and  one  of  them  should  fit  almost  any 
plan.  Early  American  has  a  simple 
field  flower  design,  Victorian  is  a 
stylized  rose  and  stripe,  Regency 
flaunts  the  familiar  bow-knot  and 
Modern  is  a  straightforward  plaid. 
The  design  in  each  case  is  in  the 
form  of  a  border  on  note  or  single 
letter  sheets  and  the  envelopes  are 
lined  with  a  single  color.  Notes  $1.00, 
letter  paper  $1.50. 

A  ir-Condit  ioner 
Practically  any  household  could 
benefit  by  a  new  product  called  For- 
est Breath  Spray.  It  is  a  liquid  with 
a  fresh  balsam  odor  to  banish  un- 
wanted ones  and,  besides  its  own 
pleasant  aroma,  adds  a  cool  fresh- 
ness to  the  room.  Also  useful  in  a 
house  where  pets  are  kept  and  fine 
for  hall  closets  that  store  raincoats 
and  rubbers.  A  generous-sized  bottle 
comes  complete  with  atomizer  for 
only  $1.00.  At  Lord  &  Taylor,  Fifth 
Avenue. 


Seven-piece    bath    ensemble    with    three- 
letter  large  script  monogram.  Price  $15.00. 
Fertig    Linens,    429    Fifth    Avenue. 

First  Aid 
Another  household  product  that  will 
delight  owners  of  fine  furniture  is 
Reviva — a  liquid  which  will  remove 
liquor,  heat  or  water  marks  from 
your  most  treasured  pieces  safely 
and  with  ease.  It  is  not  greasy  to 
work  with  and  can  be  used  to  clean 
and  polish  as  well,  a  sort  of  triple 
wonder.  Delighted  users  all  over  the 
world  re-order  it  again  and  again. 
$1.00  a  half  pint,  $1.50  a  pint.  Mrs. 
M.  Jackson's  Studio,  25  West  51st 
Street. 


Streamlined 
New  for  the  smoker  is  a  pipe  called 
the  Lenox  with  bowl  of  Congo  wood 
or  meerschaum  and  stem  of  natural, 
amber  or  black  Lucite.  Designed  by 
a    woman,     the     shank     is     diamond- 
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Photo:    Adrien    Boutrelle. 
Dolls  in  the  likeness  of  Princess  Elizabeth, 
Princess    Margaret    Rose    and    Prince    Ed- 
ward.     $12.00      and      $15.00.       Velvalee 
Dickinson,    714    Madison    Avenue. 

shaped  and  will  rest  on  any  flat  sur- 
face without  danger  of  upsetting  or 
spilling.  A  vacuum  prevents  the 
escape  of  unpleasant  juices,  which 
makes  it  an  easy  smoke  for  the  new 
as  well  as  experienced  smoker.  No 
cleaners  are  needed,  this  being  the 
one  pipe  that  can  be  washed  under  a 
faucet.  From  $2.00  to  $7.50  at  better 
shops  over  the   country. 

Tee  Time 
To  encourage  the  virtue  of  truth- 
fulness in  the  game  of  golf,  or  just 
as  a  matter  of  personal  record,  a  new 
gadget  has  come  out  called  Golfer's 
Log.  The  first  part  has  pages  to  fill 
in  with  data  such  as  the  date,  the 
course  and  partners.  There  is  also  a 
chart  with  spaces  for  par  for  each 
hole  and  next  to  it  your  attempt. 
There  are  even  graph  sheets  for  plot- 
ting the  ups  and  downs  of  your  game 
and  an  envelope  in  the  back  for  your 
score  cards.  It  all  sounds  like  a  likely 
gift  for  a  serious  golfer  or  one  who 
just  enjoys  keeping  records  anyway. 
$2.50  at  F.  A.  O.  Schwarz,  Fifth 
Avenue. 


Photo:    Haynes-Provost. 
Large   desk    clip   and    stamp   box    decorated   with    our   own    American   eagle.    Non- 
tarnishable   and   $1.00  each.    From   Evelyn   Reed,  524   Madison   Avenue. 
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tty  virtue  of  having  our  own 
designers  and  cabinetshops, 
Modernage  makes  accessi- 
ble at  a  small  premium  those 
individually  created  pieces 
which  spell  distinction  in  dec- 
oration.Afew  such  key  pieces 
in  wood  or  upholstery  add 
the  magic  of  adroit  Modern. 

New  Miami  Beach  showroom 

Illustrated  booklet .  .  . 
Send    15c   for   mailing 


Lincoln  &  Alton  Rd. 


DISTINCTIVE 
GARDEN,  TERRACE, 

SUN  PARLOR  and 
YACHT  FURNITURE 


Indoor  &  Outdoor  Dining  Ensemble 


Illustrated  Catalog 
EXPORTINC  OUR   SPECIALTY 

GRAND  CENTRAL 
WICKER  SHOP,  INC. 

217  East  42nd  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

MANUFACTURERS 
BETWEEN   2nd   &  3rd   AVENUES 


What    fingerprints    tell 

about    your   mind    and 

emotions 

IT'S  IN  YOUR 
HANDS 

Secrets   of    'he   Human 
Hand 

By    NOEL   JAQUW 

An  important  book  equally  for  the 
serious  student  of  palmistry  and  for 
the  men  and  women  who  sincerely 
want  to  know  more  about  their  own 
characters  in  order  to  lead  fuller  and 
better  lives.  Mr.  Jaquin's  scientific 
method  of  analyzing  the  shape  of 
the  hand  enables  everyone  to  acquire 
new  and  genuine  self-knowledge. 
Profusely  illustrated.     $2.50. 

Robert  M.  McBride  &  Company 
116    East    16th    St,.    New    York 


BUILD    YOUR    OWN 
OUTDOOR    BROILER 


A  Fox  Valley  Broiler,  a  few  bricks, 
stone  and  mortar  and  you  are  on 
your  way  to  a  fine  outdoor  broiled 
dinner.  The  complete  unit  is  con- 
structed of  steel  and  heavy  cast 
iron;  may  even  be  used  by  itself. 
Cooking  surface  18  x  25  inches. 
Weight    130    lbs.     Price    only    21.95 

FOX  VALLEY  FORGE 

Oept.  S.   151    N.  State  St.,  Elgin,   III. 


MDIDG 

pner  Our  new  Catalog 
rlxCCfuii  of  useful 
"HINTS  on  HORSEMAN- 
SHIP" and  pages  of  unusual 
values  in  Riding  Needs — 
BOOTS  SADDLES 

BREECHES    ACCESSORIES 
DUDE    RANCH    DUDS 

Ask   for    Booklet   S 

KBUfFinnn 

Specialists 

since  1875  141  ERST  24th  ST.,  n.  V. 


J^Joyd 

WALL    PAPER    PRICES    ARE   FAIR 

Insist    on    seeing    them    to   satisfy  yourself 

NEW  YORK  -  BOSTON  -  CHICAGO 

NEWARK 


WARD  and   ROME 

63   E.   57th  St.,  New  York 

Flower  Designs  from 

Chintzes  &  Wall  Papers 

Painted  on 
Furniture  &  Lampshades 
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TEST  YOUR   KNOWLEDGE   .  .  .  . 


NOT  a  came;  but  some 

SERIOUS    QUESTIONS- 


CAN   YOU- 


ARTS  AND  DECORATION 
HOME  STUDY  COURSE 
IN   INTERIOR   DECORATION 

enables  you  lo  answer  such  questions  and 
countless  others. 

The  course  consists  of  a  series  of  thirty 
lessons  profusely  illustrated,  arranged 
and  simplified  from  a  vast  mass  of  ma- 
terial  assembled  through  years  of  re- 
search. 

By  study  in  your  own  home,  you  will 
learn  the  various  phases  of  color  har- 
mony, design,  arrangement,  textiles,  light- 
ing, period  and  modern  styles. 

Learn  to  create  lovely  rooms  to  reflect 
your  personality  and  taste.  Know  his- 
torical styles,  present  day  modifications, 
choice  of  fabrics  and  accessories. 

There  is  a  demand  for  the  man  or  woman 
who  is  a  trained  interior  decorator.  A 
fascinating  vocation ! 

Clip  the  coupon  below  and  mail  it  today! 
As  soon  as  it  reaches  us  we  will  send  you 
our  free  booklet  describing  the  course  in 
detail.    You  incur  no  obligation  whatso- 


ever. 


MAIL  THE  COUPON  NOW! 


Auts  and  Decoration  Home  Study  Course  in  Interior  Decoration, 
116  East  16th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please    send    me    your   free    booklet   describing    your    Home    Study    Course    in 
Interior   Decoration. 


Address    

A  &  D  June,  1941 


1.  Identify   each   of   these    chairs   as   to 
period  and  country? 


Phoios    Courtesy    W.    &    J.    Sloane 


2.  Choose  the  correct  room  in  the  house 
for  each? 

3.  Tell  which  could  be  used  together  in 
the  same  room? 

4.  Select  the  furnishings  and  accessories 
to  harmonize  with  them? 

5.  Take  any  one  as  a  nucleus  and  create 
a  charming  room  around  it? 

Wouldn't  you  like  to  know  the  answers 
to  these  questions  and  the  hundreds  of 
others  that  come  up  every  day? 

You  would  not  expect  to  derive  the  fullest 
enjoyment  from  a  great  symphony,  or  an  old 
master,  without  knowing  something  of  the 
motifs  behind  the  finished  work. 

To  appreciate  a  symphony,  you  must  know 
something  about  symphonic  form,  something 
about  the  composer,  his  times,  his  person- 
ality,  his   technique,   his   underlying   theme. 

To  enjoy  the  full  measure  of  the  beauty 
of  a  great  work  of  art,  you  must  know  some- 
thing of  the  general  school  that  influenced 
the  artist,  something  about  the  work  of  his 
contemporaries,  something  about  form,  color 
treatment. 

The  same  is  true  of  furniture.  No  matter 
how  many  fine  and  costly  pieces  you  may 
examine,  or  own,  you  can  never  hope  to 
appreciate  them  intelligently  until  you  know 
something  of  their  background. 

But  of  more  importance  is  the  great  per- 
sonal satisfaction  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  subject  will  bring  you,  a  subject  which 
is  constantly  by  your  side.  Wherever  you 
turn,  there  are  beautiful  interiors  offering 
themselves  for  your  enjoyment.  The  lines  of 
a  chair,  the  detail  of  its  carving,  the  scenes 
its  historical  background  call  to  your  imagi- 
nation, provide  a  fascination  which  will 
never  allow  you  a  moment  of  boredom. 

But  aside  from  the  cultural  aspects,  such 
knowledge  has  immense  practical  value.  It 
enables  you  to  create  a  beautiful  home  for 
yourself,  to  buy  wisely,  choosing  furnishings 
which  will  never  be  "out  of  style."  And 
should  you  ever  desire  it,  you  will  find  the 
door  open  to  a  delightful  career.  Here  is 
an  ideal  outlet  for  your  artistic  talents, 
and  a  fascinating  path  to  financial  inde- 
pendence. 
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The  moment  you  open  the 
welcoming  door  of  your 
room  at  the  Mount  Royal 
Hotel  you  are  greeted  by  all 
the  luxury  and  creature 
comforts  which  only  the 
greatest  metropolitan  hotels 
can  provide.  Room  rates  are 
very  reasonable:  from  $3.50 
single;  from  $6  double. 

COME  TO  THE 


MONTREAL,  CANADA 


DIRECTION  VERNON  G.  CARDV 


Water  Power 


Make  your  own  electricity.     A  small  stream  gives 
electric  lights,  running  water  and  power. 

FITZ  STEEL  WATER  WHEEL 

develops  the  full  power  of  the  stream,  needs  no 
care,  costs  u»lkiH£  to  run,  lasts  a  lifetime. 
Measure  your  stream—  our  free  book  tells  how. 

Write   to    Oe.it.    AD. 
Fttz   Water   Wheel   Company 
Hanover.    Pa.        


fO  HORSE 
OWNERS 


!i.v  pay  fancy  prices  for  saddlery? 
Write  for  free  catalog  that  has  saved 
real  money  for  thousands  of  horse- 
men. Contains  over  400  bargains  in 
English  Saddlery'.  I  ship  saddlery  on 
approval.  Write  today,  "little  joe" 
vViesenfeld  Co.,  Dept.  KB,  112  W. 
Noith     Ave.,     Baltimore,     Maryland. 


The   SPUR 

Real   Estate 

Market   Place 

is  reaching  more  Prospective 
Buyers  of  Country  Homes  and 
Estates  than  any  other  med- 
ium in  the  class  Group! 


Now  for  Then 

By  Curtis  Buttolph 


THERE  are  plenty  of  good  rea- 
sons why  quest  of  a  home  in 
town  next  winter  should  begin  not 
later  than  the  month  of  June  does. 
But  three  of  them  will  answer  for 
advice  at  this  time  of  year. 

In  the  first  place  spring  home- 
hunting  is  undertaken  with  a  zest; 
the  winter  is  over,  a  renewal  of 
spirit  is  in  the  air  and  what  might 
seem  a  chore  later  in  the  year  is 
now  an  adventure.  The  early  bird  is 
up  betimes  and  out  to  catch  the 
worm,  and  so  on.  Not  so  far  out  of 
the  way  at  that,  the  old  proverb. 
For  the  spring  field  is  clear  to  all 
comers;  the  choice  is  at  its  widest 
and  this  means  a  great  deal  if  one  is 
heart-set  for  a  type  of  dwelling-place 
more  or  less  unusual  in  character.  It 
is  much  easier  to  get  what  you  want 
when  you  want  it  if  you  go  about  it 
in  May. 

Delaying  your  quest  until  summer 
almost  invariably  means  that  you 
wish  you  hadn't.  You  are  settled 
comfortably  for  the  warm  season  by 
the  shore  or  in  the  mountains  and 
then — it  is  off  to  town  on  a  search 
day  after  day  and  returning  in  the 
afternoon  all  fagged  out.  Even  stay- 
ing in  town  for  the  night  and  taking 
in  a  roof  garden  does  not  always 
prove  completely  solacing;  the 
thought  that  another  start  into  the 
heat  of  the  day  must  be  made  as 
soon  as  breakfast  is  over  stares  you 
in  the  face. 

Thirdly,  and  by  no  means  unim- 
portantly, last-minuting  breaks  into 
the  autumn  most  unpleasantly.  When 
the  year  is  waning  you  want  to  feel 
that  you  are  settled  and  if  you  are 
still  in  a  state  of  indecision  by  then 
jou  simply  are  not  where  you  ought 
to   be. 

If  it  is  an  apartment  you  are  seek- 
ing, you  will  find  some  still  in  the 
making — but  sure  to  be  ready  for 
occupancy  in  the  autumn.  All  these 
are  so  carefully  set  forth  in  plans, 
however,  that  you  are  not  buying 
any  pig-in-a-poke.  They  have  a  way 
nowadays  of  visualizing  so  clearly  on 
paper  an  apartment  that  you  can  not 
only  decide  whether  you  like  the  out- 
look from  the  windows  as  well  as 
the  location  but  just  how  your  furni- 
ture, or  what  you  intend  to  purchase, 
will   fit  into  the  scheme. 

What  the  apartment  houses  now  in 
course  of  construction  and  many  that 
have  risen  in  the  past  few  years 
have  to  offer  put  them  in  the  wonder 
class.  In  not  a  few  instances  it  is 
glass  and  more  glass — certainly  a 
decided  advance  from  the  days 
when  "flats"  were  given  the  most 
conventional  window  treatment,  and 
no  more.  Now  there  are  tryptich 
windows  that  fairly  flood  rooms  with 
sunshine — and  walls  of  block  glass 
possessing  a  charm  quite  their  own, 
since  they  let  in  light  but  not  sight. 
The  block  glass  is  particularly  valu- 
able in  carrying  out  the  modern  idea 
of  an  apartment  balcony  with  a  view 
at  no  cost  of  privacy.  When  the  big 
Rockefeller  apartment  house  was 
built  the  skilfully  devised  curved 
parts  of  the  West  Fifty-fourth  Street 
facade  insured  such  privacy  by  a 
solid  wall;  but  occasionally  the  glass 
works  out  to  better  advantage. 


The  small  balcony,  which  has  come 
into  such  greater  favor  in  the  course 
of  the  past  few  years,  is  a  veritable 
boon  to  those  who  have  to  spend  all 
or  a  part  of  the  summer  in  town.  If 
reasonably  high  up  it  is  just  the  spot 
for  the  cool  of  the  evening  and  when 
there  is  room  for  two  or  more  guests 
so    much    the    better. 

Wild  Roses  for  You 

In  this  month  of  roses  give  a 
thought  to  the  wild  ones— those 
species  of  the  Old  World  and  the 
New  World  whence  have  been  de- 
rived the  myriad  horticultural  kinds. 
Some  of  them  are,  of  course,  in  culti- 
vation— along  with  more  or  less  dis- 
tinguished descendants.  Among  these 
are  the  sweetbrier,  Rosa  eglantina; 
the  prairie  rose,  R.  setigera;  the 
memorial  rose,  R.  wichuriana;  the 
dog  rose,  R.  canina,  and  Father 
Hugo's  rose,  R.  Hugonis.  But  their 
use  in  either  garden  or  general  land- 
scape work  is  relatively  infrequent. 

One  of  these,  the  cabbage  rose, 
R.  centifolia,  was  first  taken  out  of 
its  wild  circumstances  twenty-two 
centuries   ago. 

To  my  mind  no  rose  is  more  beau- 
tiful in  form  or  color  than  the  sweet- 
brier.  I  once  had  a  veritable  fountain 
of  it  in  my  garden.  Quite  by  chance 
I  set  out  what  remained  below  the 
grafting  point  of  a  hybrid  perpetual 
and  a  glorious  thing  it  turned  out  to 
be  in  its  eventual  development.  I  have 
also  tried  out  the  prairie,  Scotch  and 
Hugonis  roses — only  to  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  species  are  best  in 
pseudo-wild,  or  at  best  informal, 
plantings  where  they  can  follow  their 
own  sweet  will  as  to  manner  of 
growth.  They  then  look  as  if  they 
belong — which  they  do  not,  decidedly, 
in  the  average  garden. 

On  country  estates,  large  as  well  as 
small,  some  of  our  wild  roses  may  be 
massed  with  fine  effect  along  the  edge 
of  shrubbery  or  woodland.  And  more 
effective  still  are  single  specimens  in 
like  situations  that  permit  expansion 
to  the  fulness  of  beauty. 

Climbers  such  as  the  prairie,  whose 
blood  flows  in  some  of  the  most  aris- 
tocratic of  the  rose  families,  should 
be  planted  by  trees  and  tall  bushes  so 
that  they  may  go  a-roaming  after  tin- 
manner  of  the  lovely  Cherokee  rose  of 
the  South.  Not  so  showy  but  in  the 
particularly  desirable  category,  is  the 
Japanese  rose,  R.  multiflora — with  its 
clusters  of  dainty  little  white  blos- 
soms and  its  attractive  bright  red 
fruit.  This  species  came  here  from 
Nippon  in  18(i8. 

The  fruit  of  no  end  of  the  numer- 
ous wild  rose  species  is  appealing  for 
a  matter  of  months  after  the  blossoms 
have  come  and  gone — which  is  an- 
other good  reason  why  they  should  be 
brought  to  the  home  grounds  more 
commonly.  The  fruit  varies  greatly  in 
color  as  well  as  size.  They  are  always 
a  brightening  factor,  as  are  the  foli- 
age and  twigs  of  some  of  the  species. 
The  fruit  of  Rosa  rugosa  is  so  large 
as  to  be  conspicuous — but  not  un- 
pleasantly. This  is  an  admirable  spe- 
cies for  the  seashore;  it  can  be  buried 
in  a  dune  by  wind-blown  sand  and 
yet  bob  up  serenely  in  the  course  of 
time. 


Scientific 
Tree  Service 

A  dependable  service  cover- 
ing every  phase  of  Shade 
Tree  Care.  Scientifically 
correct  and  therefore  the 
last  word  in  satisfaction  and 
economy.  Available  from 
Maine  to  the  Carolinas. 
Phone  our  nearest  office  or 
write: 

THE  F.  A.  BARRETT 
TREE  EXPERT  CO. 

Laboratories   &   Experimental 
Grounds 


Stamford,  Connecticut 


GREENWICH,  CONN. 

Country  homes  for  sale  and  lease. 
Several   choice   bargains. 


... meente  ttitt/i  ■te'fvftced*. 
Spacious  Rooms... Large 
Closets. ..Serving  Pantries 
. . .  Hotel  Service . . .  Moderate 
Rentals-Furnished  or  Unfur- 
nished—Long or  short  periods. 

everlv 

125  EAST  50TH  STREET- NEW  YORK 

Telephone  Plaza  3-270Q 

W.  K.  SEEt£Y;   GENERAL     MANAGER 


ill 

|     AN  OUTSTANDING  BARGAIN!  j 

=     A     beautiful     country     estate     in     nearby  ^ 

=     Westchester.       Exclusive,     bordering     golf  M 

=     course.      Brick    construction,    designed    in  M 

==     the  best  of  taste.     15  acres  including  gar-  ^ 

^     dens,     woodland,     large     brook     .     .     .     6  = 

^     master    bedrooms,     4     baths,     ample    serv-  == 

=     ants'   quarters;   garage   with   quarters,   ex-  ^ 

==     cellent  stable.   Special  circumstances  make  ^ 
=     this   a   lifetime  opportunity! 

GEORGE  HOWE.  INC. 

Suburban    and   Country   Properties 

S     527  5th  Ave..  N.  Y.  C.     MUrray  Hill  2-83C5  g 


Post    Road 
Greenwich.   Conn. 

Tel.  263 
7  East  42nd  Street 
New   York 
Office   open   every   day       MU     HILL    2-6561 


^ofe 


CAPE  COD, 

MASS. 

Home  mellowed  by  200 
$84,000  to  put  hi  present 
Owner    living    in    Florida 
Other  properties  old  and 

years  of  living.  Cost 
condition.    11  acres, 
will    consider   offer, 
new. 

MAY  C. 

FAY 

Barnstable,   Mass. 

Tel.   Barn.    163 
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"I  know  all 
about  water . . 


AND   I  WANT  TO  TELL  YOU... WHEN 
IT  COMES  TO   MIXING   DRINKS 


A  SPARKLING  MINERAL  WATER 
IS  BEST.  BRINGS  OUT  THE  FLAVOR 


MAKES  YOUR   DRINKS  TASTE   BETTER. 
WHITE  ROCK  DOES  JUST  THAT... AND 


WHITE   ROCK'S   NATURAL  MINERAL 
SALTS  HELP  COUNTERACT  ACIDITY... 

BETTER  FOR  YOU."  ^e4k\ 

I 


ythiteHocK 

SPARKLING  MINERAL  WATER 
ON  THE  ALKALINE  SIDE . . .  BETTER  FOR  YOU 
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EAT  AND  DRINK 

SO  early  in  the  spring  of  the  year 
as  the  latter  part  of  April  the  fresh- 
ly -and-gailj  painted  wooden  enclosure 
thai  defines  the  C&ii  de  la  Paix  of 
the  St.  Moritz  was  betokening  the 
sidewalk  life  that  has  come  to  be 
part  and  parcel  of  the  New  York 
summer  in  recent  years.  Not  so  long 
nor  so  wide  as  the  Paris  one  that 
looks  out  on  the  Place  de  l'Opera, 
and  used  to  be  credited  with  seeing 
everybody  in  the  world  pass  at  one 
time  or  another,  it  is  nevertheless 
distinctive.  And  its  location  on  West 
Fifty-ninth  Street,  with  Central  Park 
just  across  the  way,  is  certainly  to 
its  advantage. 

More  like  Paris  on  the  last  Sun- 
day morning  in  April  was  the  terrace 
of  the  Zoo  in  Central  Park.  The 
spring  sunlight  played  on  at  least 
twenty-five  persons  who  were  having 
breakfast  where  eyes  and  soul  could 
fairly  feast  on  the  wealth  of  pink 
crabapple  bloom  in  sight.  This  place 
makes  no  more  pretention  than  be- 
ing for  "the  people";  but  on  occasion 
it  has  drawn  names  from  the  "Social 
Register." 

J.  S.  Fletcher,  in  "The  Missing 
Chancellor",  has  one  of  his  characters 
saying  this:  "And  did  yer  ivver  taste 
a  drop  of  the  reel  stuff  in  the  coun- 
thry  where  alone  'tis  made,  my  boy? 
Ah !"  As  the  speaker's  name  is  Geo- 
ghegan,  I  am  sure  that  I  am  not 
going  wrong  in  suspecting  that  this 
remark  was  in  praise  of  Irish  whisky 
—the  "old  mountain  dew"  of  a  popu- 
lar song  of  days  long  gone  by.  After 
all,  isn't  the  Irish  kind  the  original 
"water  of  life";  brandy's  claim  to  be 
the  one  and  only  eau,  de  vie  seems  to 
have  no  firm  foundation.  Whisky  is 
a  corruption  of  usquebaugh  and  this 
is  a  contraction  of  the  Celtic  uisque- 
bcatha.  Now  you  can't  go  back  of 
that,  can  you?   I,  for  one,  shall  not. 

It's  the  way  it  is  with  me;  I  like 
good  Old  Bushmills,  which  I  have 
sworn  by  these  years  not  a  few.  I 
like  it  especially  after  getting  home 
late  on  a  cold  winter's  night — hot 
then,  of  course,  and  with  a  bit  of 
lemon  in  it.  But  it  is  heartening  in 
any  month  of  the  year;  say,  as  the 
principal  element  of  an  old  fashioned 
cocktail.  A  few  drops  of  Angostura 
bitters  on  a  lump  of  sugar  placed  in 
a  thick-bottomed  glass;  a  little  mo- 
tion with  a  muddler,  a  sliver  of  lemon 
peel,  a  jigger  of  Old  Bushmills,  plain 
water  to  your  liking — and  there  you 
are.  If  I'm  omitting  pineapple,  or- 
ange and  cherry  that  is  plain  inten- 
tional. To  my  mind,  and  despite  no 
end  of  evidence  to  the  contrary  on 
all  sides,  these  fruits  just  don't  be- 
long. Keep  them  for  your  Old  Bush- 
mills sour. 

This  is  a  whisky  that  holds  to  the 
malted  barley  tradition — and  hang 
the  expense.  Formerly  it  was  pro- 
duced in  pot  stills  from  malt  dried 
over  open  fires;  but  the  modern  ten- 
dency is  to  modify  the  marked  smoky 
taste  that  smacks  of  the  peat  bogs 
of  its  native  Erin.  For  Old  Bush- 
mills hails  from  Ireland — from  that 
Antrim  jumping-off  place  in  the 
North  where  the  Bush  flows  into  the 
sea  near  the  Giant's  Causeway.  The 
town  of  Bushmills  is  near  the  mouth 
of  the  river.  But  Bushmills  ancestry 
is  not  merely  local.  It  harks  back  to 
stills  of  old  in  the  region  of  which 
the  town  is  but   a  part. 


Le  Restaurant  Par  Excellence 


U'H 


PARISIEN 


FAMOUS      FOR 

CHICKEN      DIVAN 


SPECIAL      SALAD 

HNF.ST   V!NTAGE   WINES   an,]    LIQUEURS 
17    EAST   4Sth  STREET       •       MU  2-9223 

AIR        CONDITIONED 


George  Sterney 

and  his  orchestra 

Bel  a  Bizony 

Violin 

Rudy  Tim  field 

Piano 
Cocktails  at  the  Skyline  Bar 

* 

COH  ROUGE 

-jp    65  East  56    ^r 


Plaza  3-8887- 


EFFICIENT 
yet  unobtrusive 
service.  Complete 
facilities  and  ac- 
commodations. 
Cuisine  thai  de- 
lights the  epicure. 
An  atmosphere  of 
friendly  hospital- 
ity. These  charac- 
teristics endear  the 
Bellevue  to  expe- 
rienced  travelers. 


f< 


SimMofd 

IN  PHILADELPHIA     / 

M 

Reasonable  Rates 

Air-Conditioned  Restaurants 


CLAUDE  H.  BENNETT,  General  Manager 


NEW  YORK 

Henry  A.  Rost,  Managing  Director 
George  Suter,   Resident  Manager 
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The  champion  minks — the  pelts  of  outstanding  value 
and  beauty,  all  with  rich  natural  Labrador-blue 
underground — are  set  aside  and  registered  by  pedi- 
gree number  stamped  on  the  back  of  the  individual 
skins  and  engraved  upon  the  Blue  Ribbon  Trophy 
label  of  each  finished  coat.  This  permanent  identi- 
fication assures  lasting  satisfaction   and  complete 

protection  in  one's  "purchase  of  a  lifetime". 

• 
Mink  coats  of  certified  championship  grade,  while 
extremely  rare,  are  not  priced  at  a  premium.  Pri- 
marily they  serve  as  a  criterion  of  Beauty,  Value, 
Quality  and  Style.  The  few  specimens  available  for 
retail  inspection  and  purchase  are  allocated  to 
stores  of  the  highest  reputation  in  widely  separated 
cities.  They  are  worth  traveling  far  to  see — if  only 
for  purposes  of  comparison. 
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—  THE  1941  BOTTLING   OF  FOUR  ROSES    I 


EVEN  FIVE  YEARS  AGO  and  longer,  when  we  distilled  the 
special  whiskies  for  today's  Four  Roses,  we  knew  they  would 
be  exceptionally  fine. 

We  knew  it  because  of  the  painstaking  care  that  went  into  their 
making  .  .  .  and  because  of  the  added  knowledge  and  skill  we 
applied  to  their  aging,  to  bring  them  to  mellow  perfection. 

And  yet,  even  we  ourselves  were  astonished  when  we  finally 
opened  the  barrels  and  discovered  how  truly  magnificent  these 


whiskies  had  become!  No  whiskies  we  had  ever  made  or  known 
— in  all  our  76  years — had  had  such  softness,  such  smoothness, 
such  flavor  overtones! 

So,  today,  we're  proud  to  offer  you  this  1941  Bottling  of  Four 
Roses.  No  matter  when  you  last  tasted  Four  Roses,  there's  a  new 
and  thrilling  experience  awaiting  you  in  the  1941  Bottling.  Try 
it  today  —  won't  you? 

A  blend  of  straight  luhiskies — 90  proof.  The  straight  whiskies  in  this  product 
are  5  years  or  more  old.  Frankfort  Distilleries,  Inc.,  Louisville  &  Baltimore. 


EVERY  DROP  IS  5  YEARS  OR   MORE  OLD 
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GEORGIAN    FARMHOUSE  .  .  LIGHTED   GARDENS  .  .  CANADIAN    JOURNEY 

f\      /l  "\  35  CENTS 
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Moraine  Lake,  Val'ey  of  the  Ten  Peaks,  Canadian  Rockies 
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IT'S  ALL  DONE  WITH  MIRRORS!  No  matter  how  narrow  or  how  cramped  a  room  may  seem,  you  can  give  it  the 
appearance  of  spacious  luxury  if  you  kn<7w  the  secret  of  mirrors.  A  long,  built-in  mirror  panel  like  this  is  new 
and  attractive,  especially  when  combined  with  smart,  overhanging  book-shelves.  It  decorates  and  enlarges  your 
room  at  the  same  time.  And  the  mirror  panel  between  the  windows  adds  spaciousness.  John  Tavis,  designer. 

i  MULTIPLY  BY  2  is  the  motto  of  Pittsburgh 
Mirrors.  Use  them  on  large  wall  areas  like 
this  .  .  .  and  you  have  a  room  that  seems 
double  its  size.  Without  them,  you  have 
only  a  confining  wall  that's  hard  to  make 
interesting.  Pittsburgh  Mirrors  make  your 
rooms  seem  lighter,  ga\er,  and  bigger.  De- 
signed  by  Studios  of  Serge  Sacknoff. 


WALLS  OF  GLASS  in  your  bathroom  make  I 
it  —  t ••  - r ii  larger,  too.  Carrara  Structural  Glass 
has  a  lustrous,  reflective  surface.  W  hat's 
more,  Carrara  walls  are  so  colorful,  perma- 
nent, and  easy  to  clean,  that  you'll  never  be 
satisfied  with  any  other  kind  once  you've 
bad  them.  Note  the  mirrored  vanity,  the 
Plate  Glass  tub  enclosure,  and  the  panel 
of  cheerful  PC  Glass  Blocks. 


HOW  TO  TELL  GOOD  GLASS 
BEFORE  YOU  BUY 

For  perfect  reflections,  look  for 
the  blue  label  of  Pittsburgh  Plate 
Glass  when  you  buy  furniture 
or  mirrors.  Pittsburgh  Mirrors 
come  in  blue,  green,  flesh  tint, 
water  white.  And  with  silver, 
gold  or  gun  metal  backing. 


MADE  FROM   GENUINE 

PITTSBURGH 
PLATE  GLASS 


For  practical  ideas  on  how  to  use 
Pittsburgh  Class  in  your  home 
send  coupon  for  our  free,  illus- 
trated booklet  of  suggestions. 
Most  of  the  ideas  are  shown  in 
full  color.  Pittsburgh  Products 
are  readily  available  through  any 
of  our  branches  or  distributors. 


Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co. 

Urant 

Building,  Pittsburgl 

,  Pa. 

Please  send 

me,  without 

obligation,  your 

free. 
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booklet  "How 
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CANADIAN    GOVERNMENT  TRAVEL 
BUREAU 

Ottawa    Canada    S-7 


n  Please  send  me  free  copy  of  your  60-page 
illustrated  book  about  vacationing  in 
Canada. 

ease    send    me    information    on 

ttrict.   province  of 


jr. 


State 
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LOAD  THE  TRAP  LOAD  THE  GUN         RELEASE  THE  TRAP  AIM  AND  F1HE 

TARGO  AERIAL  SHOOTING  ow™rty 

Here's  trapshooring  you  ran  enjoy  on  your  22  Ca]  8.Shot  Clip  Repeater, 

own  property.  Shoot  alone,  releasing  targets       Model  42TR $11.75* 

Toursilf  ( as  »bsvi )  or  with  friends,  using  N_   1Tpf                                       $   6.45 

Hand  Trap  (as  below).  TargO  uses  22  «L         Hand  Trap' Frame! 95 

Long    Rifle  scatter   shot   shells  of  limited  targets- slightly  over  >.c  each. 

range,  does  not  require  the      great  open  '"°"UUB         6                B 

Spaces".  Ideal  for  vacation  and  week-end  *$12.15  West  of  Rockies 

trips.  Equipment  is  light,  compact,  easy  to  _   _  MftCCPiTI>r  C.  CONC  Inn 

handle.  Great  fun,  fine  practice  for  any  aer-  O.F.  MUbbBtKU  &  OUNO,  IHC. 

ial  or  wins  shooting.  See  TARGO  at  your  2707  St.  John  Street, 

deal* '.(...  oi rttnd  it  for  new  descriptive  booklet.  New   Haven,    Conn,  j  f/0()(/ 

^p  ^oine 


MIAMI   BEACH:  Lincoln  at  Alton 


lustrated  booklet — send   15c 


Noteworthy  among  the 
many  Modern  sectional 
pieces  is  the  curved 
couch  .  .  .  which  in 
varying  unit  sizes  can 
achieve  large  sweeping 
curves,  or  turn  the 
corner  easily  in  smaller 
units  ...  a  made-to- 
order    Modernage    de- 


tf»*V 


PORTO    HORSE    TRAILERS 


MADE  IN  SIZES  FOR  2,  3  and  6  HORSES 
For  complete  catalogue,  with  illustrations  of  new  models,  write 

PORTO  PRODUCTS   CORPORATION 

Successor   to   H.   E.   Plimpton    Mfg.   Co. 
765    MAIN   ST.  WALPOLE,   MASS. 


HORSE   BREEDERS'  &  TRAINERS' 
ATTENTION 

150-acre  farm  on  U.  S.  No.  1,  mile 
trontage  on  both  sides  of  highway.  Cen- 
trally located  in  relation  to  Narragar.sett, 
Suffolk  Downs,  Rockingham  &  Saratoga 
tracks.  7-room  Cape  Cod  house,  com- 
paratively new  barns  108'  &  120',  other 
buildings.  $10,000.  Full  details  &  pic- 
tures on  request.  FEDERAL  LAND 
BANK,    SPRINGFIELD.    MASS. 


WARD  and  ROME 

63   E.    57th   St.,   New   York 

Summer  Lampshades 
in  pastel  colors 


GREENWICH,   CONN. 

Country  homes  for  sale  and  lease. 
Several   choice    bargains. 

Post   Road 
Greenwich,    Conn. 

Tel.  263 
7  East  42nd  Street 
New   York 
Office  open  every  day      MU     HILL    2-6561 


Several   choii 


fO  HORSE 
OWNERS 


Why  pay  fancy  prices  for  saddlery? 
Write  for  free  catalog  that  has  saved 
real  money  for  thousands  of  horse- 
men. Contains  over  400  bargains  In 
English  Saddlery.  I  ship  saddlerv 
on  approval.  Write  today,  "lit Tie 
joe"  Wiesenfeld  Co.,  Deit  KB, 
112  W.  North  Ave.,   Balitmon,  Md. 


Calendar  of  Sports 


DOG  SHOWS 

July  5   Southampton  Kennel  Club;  Long 

Island. 
6   East  Hampton  Kennel  Club  (Li- 
cense) ;   New  York. 
20   Santa     Barbara     Kennel      Club; 
California. 
Aug.         23   North  Shore  Kennel  Club;  Ham- 
ilton,  Massachusetts. 

DUDE  RANCH  EVENTS 

.Inly        2-4  Stampede,   Cody,   Wyoming. 

2-4  Rodeo;   Silver  City,   New  Mexi- 
co. 
2-4  Roundup;    Livingston,    Montana. 
3-5  Rodeo;    Estancia,    New    Mexico. 
4   Rodeo;    Cimarron,    New    Mexico. 
4-5   Pioneer    Days;    Lander,    Wyom- 
ing. 
4-6  Rodeo;    Red    Lodge,    Montana. 
15-17   Rodeo,    Sheridan,    Wyoming. 
22-26   Frontier         Days,         Cheyenne, 
Wyoming. 
Aug.         4-9   State    Fair    and     Rodeo;     Great 
Falls,    Montana. 
11-15   Rodeo;    Billings,   Montana. 
11-16   Fair;   Billings,   Montana. 
20-23   Rodeo;    Missoula,    Montana. 


FISHING 

July 


1  Bass      fishing      season      opens; 

Seigniory    Liub,    (juclk-C. 
1-4  Venice-Nikomis    Tarpon    Derby; 
Venice,  Florida. 


GOLF 


July  9-12  Junior  Championship,  Bellevue 
Country  Club;  Syracuse,  New 
York. 

10-12  Invitation  Tournament,  Brook- 
lawn  Country  Club;  Bridgeport, 
Connecticut. 

11-12  Sweetser  Victory  Tournament, 
Sleenv  Hollow  Co—try  Club; 
Scarborough,   New   York. 

14  Amateur-Pro  and  Handicap 
Event,  Sunningdale  Country 
Club;    Scarsdale,   New   York. 

15  Father  and  Son  Championship, 
Rock  Spring  Club;  West  T)r- 
ange,    New  Jersey. 

16-18  Junior        Championship,        Rock 

Spring      Club;      West      Orange, 

New    Jersey. 

17   Amateur   Best   Ball   Medal   Play, 

St.    Albans    Club;    Long    Island. 

19-20  Invitation-Member-Guest  Tour- 
nament, Apawamis  Club;  Rye, 
New   York. 

21-28  Ladies'  Invitation  Tournament, 
Biltmore  Forest  Country  Club; 
North    Carolina. 

22-26  New  York  State  Amateur;  Troy. 
23   Nassau      Country      Club;      Glen 
Cove,    Long   Island. 
Aug.       4-11    Men's     Invitation     Tournament, 
Biltmore    Forest    Country    Club; 
North   Carolina. 
6  P'elham    Country    Club;    Pelham 
Manor,    New    York. 
14  Amateur     Championship,     Deep- 
dale     Golf     Club;     Great    Neck, 
Long    Island. 

24-30   Golf  Week;   Banff,   Canada. 

29-30  Tenth  Annual  Women's  Invi- 
tation Tournament;  Seigniory 
Club,   Quebec. 


At  Warrenton.  Christopher  M.  Creer  Jr., 
the  lucky  owner  of  Coldun  the  winner  of 
the  Virginia  Cold  Cup,  and  John  Bosely 
3rd.,  the  rider.  Photo.  Thomas  N.  Darling. 

HORSE  RACING 

July       1-   5    Delaware   Park,    Stanton. 

1-19   Suffolk    Downs,    Massachusetts. 
1-26  Hollywood  Park,  California. 
3-24   Empire   City. 
4-19   Fort    Erie,    Canada. 
19-26   Sunset      Handicap;      Hollywood 

Park,    Inglewood,    California. 
21-Aug.    9    Rockingham    Park,    Salem, 

New   Hampshire. 
28-Aug.   30   Saratoga. 

Aug.       1-Sept.   1    Del  Mar,  California. 
1-Sept.   6  Homewood,  Illinois. 
2-  9   Hamilton,   Canada. 
5-  9   Cumberland,   Maryland. 
1 1-Sept.    27    Narragansett    Park,    Paw- 
tucket,  Rhode  Island. 
12-16  Cumberland.    Maryland. 
16-Sept.     1     Stamford     Park,     Niagara 
Falls. 


HORSE  SHOWS 

July      4-  5   Culpeper,   Virginia. 

5-  6  Huntington        Crescent        Club; 
Huntington    Bay,    Long   Island. 

10-13  Country  Club;   Rye,  New  York. 

10-12   Valley   Hunt   Club;   Lewis   Run, 
Pennsylvania. 

11-12   Oconomowoc,   Wisconsin. 

11-13   Scranton;  Clarks  Summit,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

12-13   South    Bend,   Indiana. 

16-19   Lexington   Junior   League;    Ken- 
tucky. 

17-19   Monmouth       County;       Rumson, 
New  Jersey. 

18-19   Rappahannock     County;     Wash- 
ington, Virginia. 

18-20   Coronado   National;    California. 


The  "Virginia  National"  at  Warrenton.  Mrs.  Jane  Fowler  Bassett's  Crooked  Mood, 
with  Sidney  Walters  up;  F.  Ambrose  Clark's  winning  La  Fouche,  Francis  Bellhouse  up, 
and  Mrs.  Frank  M.  Could's  Black  Sweep,  J.  S.  Harrison  up.    Photo:  Thomas  N.  Darling. 


Arts  and  Decoration— The  Spur  is  published  monthly  by  Artspur  Publications,  Inc..  Publication   Office,   34   N.    Crystal    St..    East   Stroudsburg,    Pa.     Editorial   and   general   offices,    116 
East    16th    St.,    New   York,    N.    V.      Subscription   is    S3. 50   a   year,   35    cents   a   copy.      For   foreign    or    Canadian    postage    add    $1.00.      Entered    as    second    class    matter    at    the    post    office. 

East  Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  under  the  act  of  March  3,   1879.     Copyright  1941  by  Artspur  Publications,  Inc. 
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COLD  STAR 

(3  Gaited) 
Chestnut  gelding,  8  yrs.  15-2.  This  is  a 
very  handsome,  good  going,  well-man- 
nered horse,  one  that  can  win  many 
classes  at  Local  Shows,  good  pleasure 
horse  and  a  grand  horse  in  harness, 
ready  to  show  immediately. 

HIGH-CLASS  SADDLE 
HORSES  AND  HUNTERS 

Have  large  selection  of  three  and 
five  gaited  show  horses,  pleasure 
horses  suitable  for  park  or  country 
riding,  plantation  walking  horses, 
hunters  with  actual  hunting  experi- 
ence and  hunter  hacks. 

Specialize  in  horses  suitable  for 
ladies  and  children. 

If  you  have  a  horse  that  does  not 
fill  your  requirements,  will  take  in 
exchange   for  one  that   will   suit   you. 

If  not  convenient  to  come  to  see 
horses,  let  me  know  your  require- 
ments; if  I  think  I  have  anything 
that  will  suit  you,  will  send  photos 
with    full    description. 

Will  ship  horse  to  any  point  in 
the  United  States,  guaranteed  as 
represented. 

If  purchaser  should  find  different 
after  a  week  or  ten  days'  trial,  will 
refund  money  and  pay  transportation 
charges  both  ways.  The  buyer  is 
the  judge  as  to  whether  it  is  as 
represented. 

References:  The  Livestock  National 
Bank,  The  Drovers  National  Bank 
and  the  Union  Stock  Yards  & 
Transit   Co.,   Chicago,    Illinois. 

HARRY    McNAIR 

Union     Stock     Yards,     Chicago,     III. 


lust  Off  the  Press! 
ENGLISH  SADDLERY 

and    DE    LUXE  Correct 


RIDING     CLOTHES 

Known     from     coast-to-coast     for 
quality    and    value! 

for     Jfew     FREE 
Catalog'! 

De  Luxe  Saddlery  Co. 

Importers 
3o4  North  Charles  Street.  Baltimore,  Maryland 
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BONE  RADIOL 

TREATMENT 


stops  lameness  from  Splints, 
Spavins,  Ringbones,  Thick- 
ened Tendons,  and  all  hard 
and  semi-hard  bony  or 
fibrous   enlargements. 

NO   PAIN 

NO    BLISTER 

NO    HAIR    DISTURBED 


Relief  from  lameness  is  guaranteed  and  a 
Guaranteed  Bond  Card  accompanies  every 
package.  The  arrows 'in  Illustration  indicate 
points  of  lameness  and  is  taken  from  our 
Booklet  SP-1  on  Lameness  which  is  free  on 
request.      For    booklet    write    to 

MIDDLEBROOKE    LANCASTER,    INC. 
540    Broadway  Brooklyn,    N.    Y. 


At  the  recent  Middleburg  Hunt  races. 
Mrs.  Frank  M.  Could,  her  daughter 
Marianne  and  Miss  Marjorie  Daniel  of 
Richmond,  Virginia.  Photo:  Thomas  N. 
Darling. 


MOTOR  BOAT  RACING 

July     12-13   Geneva       Regatta       Association; 

New    York. 
Aug.  16   National     Sweepstakes     Regatta 

Association;     Red     Bank,     New 

Jersey. 

TEisms 

July  21-28  North  Carolina  Championship, 
Biltmore   Forest   Country   Club. 

Sept.  19-21  Women's  Mixed  Foursomes  for 
Mrs.  Loew's  Cup;  Glen  Head, 
Long  Island. 

TREK 

July  25-29  Ride  of  the  Trail  Riders  of  the 
Canadian  Rockies;  Banff. 

Canada. 

Aug.  1-  4  Sky  Line  Trail  Hikers;  Lake 
Louise,   Canada. 


YACHT  RACES 

July  4   San   Pedro-Honolulu. 

4   Gibson  Island-Hampton,  for  Vir- 
ginia Cruising  Cup. 
4  Annual       Regatta;        Larchmont 
Yacht  Club. 
19   Chicago-Mackinac. 
19-26   Larchmont  Race  Week. 

26  Port    Huron-Mackinac. 

27  Second  Race  for  Killian  Trophy. 
Bellport  Bay  Yacht  Club;  Long 
Island. 

27-Aug.  4  Annual  Race  Around 
Martha's  Vineyard,  Edgartown 
Yacht   Club;    Massachusetts. 

VARIOUS  EXHIBITIONS 

July      7-12   Frontier  Days;  Calgary,  Canada. 

17-20  Indian   Days;    Banff,   Canada. 
Aug.  23-Sept.  6  Canadian  National   Exhi- 

bition;   Toronto. 


For  Higher  Scores 


At  Rose  Tree's  trials.    Anthony  J.  Drexel, 

3rd.  Sergeants  Avery  Clarke  and  j.  V.  H. 

Davis,  over  from  Town  Cap  to  compete  in 

jumping.   Photo:   Bert   Morgan. 


"/EAD  'EM  AND  KEEP  SWINGING" 

c^/  —  and  watch  your  scores  rise.  Winches- 
ter, with  75  years  of  knowing  how,  gives  you 
the  smooth  balance  of  gun  and  shell,  the 
natural  feel  of  time-tested  design,  that  bring 
out  the  best  in  your  shooting. 

Pick  up  a  Winchester  and  try  its  natural 
balance  for  quick  handling.  Skeet  guns,  equal- 
ly good  at  fast  upland  shooting,  are  made  in 
both  double-barrel  and  slide-action  repeater 
models,  to  give  you  your  choice  and  meet  your  preference. 

The  Model  2 1  double  is  furnished  with  selective  single  trigger 
and  selective  ejection,  and  matted-rib  barrels  in  12,  16,  and  20 
gauges.  The  famous  Model  12  "Perfect  Repeater"  is  available  in 
these  three  gauges  with  matted-rib  or  plain  barrel  or  with  plain 
barrel  with  Cutts  Compensator;  in  28  gauge  with  matted-rib  or 
plain  barrel.  Ventilated  rib  can  be  supplied  on  the  Model  12  in 
12  gauge,  and  (on  special  order)  on  the  Model  21  in  12,  16,  and 

20  gauges. 

6     b         WINCHESTER   SUPER    SKEET   SHELLS 

Winchester  Ranger  Super  Skeet  shells  have  the  efficient  new  folded  Super 
Seal  crimp  and  Seal-Tite  wads.  Your  powdered  targets  show  their  uniform, 
sustained  velocity  and  consistent,  holeproof  patterns. 

Your  Winchester  dealer  will  be  glad  to  help  in  choosing  your  Skeet 
guns.  And  he  speaks  from  experience  when  he  recommends  Winchester 
loads.  For  folders— FREE— address  Dept.  15 AW. 

WINCHESTER  REPEATING  ARMS  COMPANY 

Division  of  Western  Cartridge  Co. 
NEW  HAVEN,  CONN.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Hale's  presents  an  Important  Red 

A  bed  important  enough  i<>  inspire  its  own  setting;  yet  a  bed  that 
goes  «iili  any  decor.  Very  new,  the  dusty  pink  painted  finish  .  . 
exclusive  with  Halo's  and  entirely  done  l>y  hand.  A  luxurious  bed 
that  lives  up  to  expectations,  whether  you  select  it  as  a  spacious 
over-size  six-foot  double  bed;  or  two  twin  beds  attached  to  the 
deep-tufted,  French  blue  hammered  satin  headboard. 


BEDS     AND     BEDDING 

605  Fifth  Avenue  (near  49th) 
New  York 


Prices  During  August  Sale 

Deep-tufted  upholstered  satin  headboard  bed: 
As  over-size  six-foot  double  bed,  including 
over-size  Simmons  Beautyrest  mattress  and 
two  Simmons  box  springs.  Complete  (with- 
out spread) S2H."i 

ORi  As  two  twin  beds  attached  to  six-fool 
headboard,  including  two  Beautyrest  mat- 
tresses and  two  Simmons  box  springs. 
Complete  (without  spread)  .       J»»t£H."V 

Metal    grilled    night    table   to    match,    each 

$44.50 

Dresser  in  Hale's  exclusive  antiqued   white 

and  gold *3tO 

Mirror,  antiqued  gold  finish    .      S22.50 


^Accent  On  Qornfort. . . 

Spending  the  summer  in  town?  □  Would  you  like 
to  place  comfort  ahead  of  cost  at  a  cost  which  is 
itself  a  comfort?  □  Do  you  prefer  to  live  within  the 
hub  yet  .  .  .  out  of  the  hubbub?  □  Would  you  enjoy 
having  ever-beautiful  Central  Park  only  one  block 
away?  □  Does  today's  strenuous  pace  urge  you 
toward  a  quiet,  residential,  non-commercial  atmos- 
phere? □  If  so,  the  Park  Chambers  is  your  hotel. 
Cool,  attractively  furnished  rooms  with-  lots  of  room, 
single  or  en  suite.  With  or  without  serving  pan- 
tries. Summer  tariff  from  $3  single — $4  double  .  .  . 
Special  weekly  and  monthly  rates. 

One    block    from    5th    Avenue.      A    short    stroll    to 
Radio  City.     Most  transit  lines  'around  the  corner.' 

Ownership-Management 

Hotel    'Park    (Chambers 

58th  STREET  AT  6th  AVENUE 
A.    D'ARCY,   Manager 
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MORAINE   LAKE    Cover 

This  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  in  the  highly  picturesque 
Valley  of  the  Ten  Peaks,  is  a  favorite  goal  for  riders  so- 
journing at   Lake  Louise.    Courtesy  Canadian   Pacific  Railway. 
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CFFICIENT 


yet  unobtrusive 
service.  Complete 
facilities  and  ac- 
commodations. 
Cuisine  that  de- 
lights the  epicure. 
An  atmosphere  of 
friendly  hospital- 
ity. These  charac- 
teristics ende'ar  the 
Bellevue  to  expe- 
rienced travelers. 
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Apartments 

. . .  *netnu  teztz/i  'le'twetceii- 
Spacious  Rooms ...  Large 
Closets.. .Serving  Pantries 
. . .  Hotel  Service. . .  Moderate 
Rentals...  Furnished  or  Unfur- 
nished—Long or  short  periods. 

ever! 
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125  EAST  50TH  STREET- NEW  YORK 

Telephone  Plaza  3-2700 
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NEMA 

WORM  CAPSULES 

:  Use  Nema  Capsules  to  remove 
-  large   roundworms  and  hook- 
worms. Effective — Dependable. 
Fn   r   C      Send  for  Nema 
K   t   t     booklet  No. 652. 
\     Write  to  Animal  Industry  Oept.,  Desk 
PARKE.DAVIS   &   CO.,  DETROIT,  MICH. 
Drue  Stores  Sell  Parke-Davis  Products 
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The  Dog  in  Wartime  Canada 
By  Arthur  Roland 


CANADA  at  war  still  finds  time 
to  go  to  the  dogs.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  interest  in  kennels  and  bench 
shows  seem  to  be  offering  a  mentally 
stimulating  diversion  that  those 
north  of  the  border  are  welcoming. 
They  continue  to  hold  their  own 
shows  and,  to  the  extent  that  ex- 
change restrictions  permit.,  partici- 
pate in  this  country's  fixtures  both 
as  exhibitors  and  judges.  Further- 
more, they  are  providing  a  haven  and 
an  export  market  for  dogs  from 
England. 

One  of  the  greatest  handicaps  that 
has  to  be  met  in  maintaining  any- 
thing like  normal  relations  with  this 
country  is  that  which  limits  the 
amount  of  money  a  Canadian  can 
take  across  the  border.  Many  who 
would  ordinarily  come  down  to  ex- 
hibit at  leading  shows  in  the  States 
find  that  these  exchange  restrictions 
make  it  impossible.  Unless  a  Canadian 
has  resources  in  this  country  on 
which  he  can  draw,  touring  is  no 
fun   for   him. 

In  spite  of  that  Canada  made  one 
of  the  most  interesting  contributions 
to  the  Morris  and  Essex  show.  The 
first  Basenjis,  those  unusual  hunt- 
ing dogs  from  central  Africa,  to  be 
exhibited  in  this  country  were  sent 
down  by  Dr.  A.  R.  B.  Richmond,  of 
Toronto — who  has  imported  a  num- 
ber of  them  from  England,  where 
they  were  recently  accorded  English 
Kennel  Club  classification  as  a  hunt- 
ing breed. 

The  Basenjis,  incidentally,  are  a 
story  in  themselves.  Their  vocal 
cords  are  so  limited  that  the  only 
sound  they  can  make  is  a  faint  noise, 
described  as  "between  a  crow  and  a 
yodel"  when  they  are  extremely 
pleased  about  something.  Neverthe- 
less they  are  great  hunters,  extremely 
able  in  tracking  wounded  game  and 
also  in  driving  game  into  the  nets 
and  snares  of  the  natives.  In  order 
that  their  owners  can  follow  them 
through  the  tall  jungle  grasses — 
they  are  little  bigger  than  a  beagle — 
wooden  bells  or  gourd  rattles  are 
fastened  around  their  necks. 
$  Several  of  the  Canadian  breed 
clubs  have  undertaken  to  provide  a 
haven  for  the  leading  representatives 
of  their  breed.  Foremost  among  them 
is  the  collie  organization — which, 
under  the  leadership  of  W.  Ormiston 
Roy,  dean  of  the  Canadian  collie 
fanciers,  has  undertaken  to  bring 
over  some  of  the  leading  English 
collies  under  an  arrangement  which 
will  permit  their  repatriation  to  re- 
establish the  breed  after  the  war. 

The  Canadian  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, which  has  the  general  super- 
vision of  doggy  affairs  as  well  as 
those  of  other  animals  in  the  Do- 
minion, has  gone  ahead  already  with 
its  plans  for  the  big  Canadian  Na- 
tional Exposition  dog  show  in  To- 
ronto— September  first  to  third.  This 
was  always  one  of  the  high  lights  of 
the  year  in  the  Canadian  kennel 
world  and  there  is  every  indication 
that  it  will  suffer  no  let  down  this 
autumn. 

For  one  thing,  the  show  has  gath- 
ered a  fine  group  of  American  ex- 
perts to  do  its  judging.  One  of  the 
most  respected  judges  in  Canada,  the 
veteran  Robert  A.  Ross,  of  Ville  St. 


Pierre,  Quebec,  heads  the  slate;  but 
the  others  are  all  drawn  from  this 
side  of  the  border.  Mr.  Ross  will  con- 
fine his  work  to  the  variety  group 
specials  and  the  best  in  show  award. 

From  this  country  the  club  has  ob- 
tained Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  M.  Aus- 
tin, Herman  E.  Mellenthin,  G.  V. 
Glebe  and  William  L.  Kendrick,  all 
extremely  well  known  and  much 
sought  as  judges.  Mr.  Mellenthin  is 
to  do  both  the  American  and  Eng- 
lish cockers,  also  the  springer  span- 
iels; Mr.  Glebe  has  a  variety  assign- 
ment that  embraces  pointers,  Chesa- 
peake Bay  dogs,  retrievers,  all  set- 
ters, Irish  water  spaniels,  beagles, 
Dachshunde,  German  shepherds,  Old 
Prnglish  sheepdogs,  Boston  terriers 
and  bulldogs;  Mr.  Austin  is  down 
for  the  fox  and  Welsh  terriers  and 
Mrs.  Austin  will  have  all  the  toy 
breeds.  Mr.  Kendrick  is  to  do  all 
not  otherwise  assigned. 

Since  the  exchange  restrictions  do 
not  militate  against  American  visi- 
tors, it  is  believed  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  fanciers  from  this  country 
will  be  making  a  trip  up  to  Toronto 
for  the  dog  show  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  see  the  whole  exposition, 
with  the  wide  program  of  other 
events  it  always  presents. 

The  early  spring  shows  in  Canada 
drew  a  fair  representation  of  Ameri- 
cans. That  applies  both  to  the  shows 
in  the  Eastern  provinces  and  those 
west  of  the  Rockies.  Among  the  dogs 
which  went  up  for  the  shows  in 
Quebec  and  Ontario  provinces  were 
the  well  known  Dachshund,  Ch.  Dimas 
Earthstopper,  from  the  kennels  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Bertrand.  He 
succeeded  in  winning  his  Canadian 
title  and  thus  became  the  only  dog 
of  that  breed  now  in  competition 
here  to  hold  championships  in  three 
countries. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  veteran  fan- 
ciers of  the  breed  think  that  he  is 
the  first  ever  to  have  this  distinction. 
A  number  of  Dachshunde  have  come 
over  here  having  German  titles  and 
have  won  their  American  degrees;  but 
none  could  recall  one  of  them  who 
had  then  gone  up  to  Canada  to  get 
a  third  title  there.  Earthstopper,  now 
holds  an  English,  American  and 
Canadian  championship,  scored  in 
that  order.  Unlike  most  of  the 
foreign  champions  imported  in  his 
breed,  he  is  an  English  rather  than  a 
German  title  holder.  Many  insist  that 
he  is  the  greatest  representative  of 
his  breed  ever  brought  over  here  from 
the  British  Isles.  He  made  a  big  hit 
with  the  Canadian  judges,  as  he  has 
in  this  country,  and  had  no  difficulty 
in  annexing  his  title  up  there. 

For  the  Family  Car 

Although  planned  for  and  intro- 
duced to  business  and  professional 
men,  Carservice  Inc.,  has  found  its 
automobile  subscription  plan  so  well 
liked  that  it  has  become  a  feature 
of  families  in  general  in  and  around 
New  York.  Carservice  takes  over  the 
family  automobile,  replacing  it  with 
the  complete  car-and-care  arrange- 
ment, does  everything  for  you  with- 
out the  burden  of  responsibility.  Each 
car  is  assigned  exclusively  to  the  in- 
dividual. 


IRISH   SETTERS 

At  the  Westminster  Kennel  Club 
Show  seven  of  our  breeding  were  in 
the  ribbons,  four  of  them  topping 
their  classes  and  one  of  them,  Rose- 
croft  Glow  Coat,  going  on  to  best  of 
winners,  all  sired  by  Milson  O'Boy 
II.  This  real  producer  at  stud  to 
approved  bitches — $50.00.  Some  prom- 
ising youngsters  now  on  hand  for 
your  inspection. 


KNIGHTSCROFT  KENNELS 

New  City  Road, 

West  Nyack,  New  York 

'phone  Nanuet  2321 


CEDARWOOD    SCOTTIES 

Est.    1921 
Healthy   farm    raised    Puppies    from    Imported 
stock.     Ideal  playmates  for  children;  wonder- 
ful  watchdogs.     Puppies  $35  up. 


MRS.   H.   C.   MOHLMANN 
R.D.   #2,   Poughkeepsie,   New  York 

Phone  Wappingers   Falls   81-J-12 

70  miles  from  Columbus  Circle  on  the 

Albany  Post  Road,  U.   S.  Route  9. 


«^-  .     m  •   QUAOINE    YOUK    DOG 

S^  Jt\  AGAINST      outdoor     sum- 

I  _^^fc      mer    pests    —    fleas,    ticks, 
UHU^tmW      mosquitoes,     lice,     ohiggers. 
9''         MBMHk  sarcoptic    and    ear    mange. 

^pl^     I  BS  ringworm,  doggy  odor,  cuts, 

,  ,      .     ^^  bruises.    Do    as    the    great 

kennels  do — use  Quadine  to  keep  your  dog  happy 
and  comfortable  with  coat  of  dog-show  sheen  $1.00 
per  bottle.  Quadine  Jr.  non-clog  atomizer  set,  in- 
cluding bottle  Quadine.  $1.50  from  vour  dealer  or 
THE  ALLEN  COMPANY 
ept.    A,    317    Superior    St.,    Toledo,    Ohio 


EDGERSTOUNE 
KENNELS 

Scottish  and  West 
Highland,  White  Ter- 
riers, usually  avail- 
able at  stud.  Many 
Champions    including 

Eng.    Ch.    Ortley 

Ambassador — 

Owner 

Mrs.  John  G.  Winant 

Concord,    N.    H. 


\  AIREDALE  TERRIERS 

Jasswick  KENNELS 

•     >  ounp    Stock    for   Sale    • 

FRANCIS  X.   MARSHALL,  Owner 
2064   East  96  Street  Cleveland,   Ohio 


KALMAR 

GREAT  DANES 
Tli-  -t  beautiful  ami  iiohle  Jogj 
make    ideal    Ruarils    ami    com- 

I'. '"-■        Sal,'    wi I.,lt!r,n. 

Urntfllc.  fawn.  Marl  ami  l.arlc- 

,i|i["">.il      Nol  i' Xpert Mic. 


Wri 


ml   i 


Hilly 


l.l.o 


ZBSte 


fO  HORSE 
OWNERS 


Why  pay  fancy  prices  for  saddlery? 
Write  for  free  catalog  that  has  saved 
real  money  for  thousands  of  horse- 
men. Contains  over  400  bargains  In 
English  Saddlery.  I  ship  saddlery  on 
approval.  Write  today,  "little  joe" 
Wiesenfeld  Co.,  Dept.  KB,  112  w. 
North     Ave.,     Baltimore,      Mai 
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ENGAGEMENTS 

Cam  mbull.    Miss  Pauline  Pump- 

elly     I  npbell,    daughter    of     Mrs. 

Pauline  S.  Fraser  Campbell  of  New  N'oi  k 
and    Mr.    Arnold    Frasei    Campbell    of    New 

Nmk,  to  Mr.  Philip  Winsor  Trumbull,  sun 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  II.  Trumbull  ot 
Weston,   Massachusetts. 

Casby-MacGuire.  Schuyler 

.,   daughtei    of    Mr.   .1.    Schuyler   ( 
of   New   York,   to   Mr.    Philip    F.    MacGuire, 
son  of  Doctor  and   Mrs,  D.   Philip  MacGuire 
of  New  York. 

Chase-Stone.     Mns  Marj   Dixwell  Chase, 
daughter  of   Mr.   and    Mrs.    Philip   P.   Chase 
of   Milton,  Massachusetts,  to  Mr    Char! 
Stoiu,    Jr.,    son    of    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Charles 
ne  of  Cleveland. 

Colgate-Cannon.      Mi-s    Henrietta    I 

Colgate,    daughter    of    Mr.    and    Mrs,    Craig 

te  of   Flushing,  Queens,   to   Mr.   James 

Gray  Cannon,  son  of  Mr.   ami    Mrs.   Martin 

l.uther  Cannon  of  Charlotte,  North  Carolina. 

COTTERILL-RlCHARDS.        Miss       Ruth       Wood 

Cotterill,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
K.  Cotterill  of  New  York,  to  Mr.  Benjamin 
Ryan  Richards,  son  of  Mrs.  Ann  Ryan 
Richards  of  New  York  and  Mr.  Frederick 
William    Richards   of   London,    England. 

Kiiey-Johnson.  Miss  Helena  Noel  Edey, 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Alfred  Edey  of  New 
York,  to  Mr.  Francis  E.  Johnson,  3rd,  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  E.  Johnson,  Jr., 
of  Far  Hills,  New  Jersey. 

Flitner-Lamb.     Miss  Julia   Appleton  Flit- 
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Pearson  Darlington.  Miss  Edith  Fry 
Pearson,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Edmondston  Pearson  of  Washington, 
to  Mr.  McCuIlough  Darlington,  son  of 
Mrs.   George  Angus  Garrett  of  Washington. 

Philbin-Clark.  Miss  J.  Holladay  Phil- 
bin,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Parker  Philbin  of  Bos- 
ton and  Mr.  Jesse  Holladay  Philbin  of  New 
York,  to  Mr.  Blair  Clark,  son  of  Judge  and 
Mrs.  William  Clark  of  Princeton,  New  Jer- 
sey. 

Plummer-Davis.  Miss  Alice  M.  Plum- 
nu  i.  daughter  of  Mrs.  Parsons  Plummer  of 
Boston  and  Mr.  Morgan  H.  Plummer  of 
South  Dartmouth,  Massachusetts,  to  Mr.  Fel- 
lowes  Davis,  son  of  Mr.  Dudley  Davis  of 
New    York. 

Porteous-Ryan.  Miss  Gwyneth  Evelyn 
Porteous,  daughter  of  Lieutenant  Colonel 
and  Mrs.  C.  F.  C.  Porteous  of  Montreal, 
Canada,  to  Mr.  E.  Barry  Ryan,  son  of  Mrs. 
S.   Tack   Ryan   of  Montreal. 

Pyle-Dennis.  Miss  Anne  Townsend 
Pyle,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Augustus  Knight  of 
Far  Hills,  New  Jersey  and  Mr.  James  Mc- 
Alpin  Pyle  of  Monhegan,  Maine,  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Gordon  Dennis,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  H.  Ray  Dennis  of  Convent,  New  Jer- 
sey. 

Reeve-Draper.  Miss  Katharine  Roosevelt 
Reeve,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Stanley 
Reeve  of  Haverford,  Pennsylvania,  to  Mr. 
Ford  Bowman  Draper,  son  of  Mrs.  James 
Avery  Draper  of  Wilmington,   Delaware. 

Reynal-Norris.  Miss  Adele  Reynal, 
daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene 
Sugny   Reynal,  to  Mr.    Nathaniel   R.   Norris, 


At    Honolulu.    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Herbert    D. 

Lancaster    of    Rye,    New    York,    on    their 

honeymoon.    Mrs.  Lancaster  is  the  former 

Mrs.   Elizabeth  T.  Wainwright. 


ner,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanwood 
Edward  Flitner  of  Englewood,  New  Jersey, 
to  Doctor  Albert  Richard  Lamb,  Jr.,  son 
of  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Albert  Richard  Lamb 
of   New   York. 

Hadden-Lawrence.  Miss  Lydia  May  Had- 
den,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Harry  Nichols  French 
of  New  York,  to  Mr.  Arthur  Brewster 
Lawrence,  Jr.,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur 
Brewster   Lawrence  of  New   York. 

Jackson-Worrall.  Miss  Emily  Louise 
Jackson,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Havemeyer  Jackson  of  Hauppauge,  Long 
Island,  to  Mr.  Walter  Lanning  Worrall,  son 
ot  Mrs.  Walter  Lanning  Worrall  of  New 
York. 

Krech-Jackson.  Miss  Mary  Esther 
Krech,  daughter  of  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Shepard 
Krech  of  New  York,  to  Mr.  William 
Brinckerhoff  Jackson,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Day  Jackson  of  New  Haven, 
Connecticut. 

Loring-Hadden.  Miss  Kate  Loring, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  G. 
Loring  of  Concord,  Massachusetts,  to  Mr. 
Arthur  Lloyd  Hadden,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    Gavin    Hadden    of    New    York. 

Martin-Graham.  Miss  Nancy  Dykman 
Martin,  dauehter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
C.  Martin  of  Glen  Cove,  Long  Island,  to 
Lieutenant  John  Winston  Graham,  son  of 
Mrs.  Ray  Austin  Graham  of  Roslyn, 
Long   Island. 

Maynard-Auchincxoss.  Miss  Audrey 
Maynard,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Walter  E. 
Maynard  of  New  York,  to  Mr.  John  Win- 
tbrop  Auchincloss.  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.    Howland    Auchincloss    of    New    York. 

Milburn-Jessup.  Miss  Dorothy  Lucretia 
Milburn.  dauehter  of  Mr  and  Mrs.  Arthur 
McKenzie  Milburn  of  Rye,  New  York,  to 
Mr.    Tohn   Baker  Jessup.   son  of   Mrs.   Henry 


MISS   MARY  JANE   LUNDBECK  MISS  CLAIRE   LUNDBECK 

Daughters  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  Hilmer  Lundbeck  Jr.  of  New  York,  from  the  portraits  by 
Frederic  T.  Weber.    Their  mother  was  before  her  marriage   Miss  Jane  Caruthers. 


Herbert  Jessup  of  Greenwich,  Connecticut, 
and  Mr.  Henry  Herbert  Jessup  of  New 
York. 

Newbold-Fleitas.  Miss  Madeleine  Fran- 
ces Newbold,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Richard  S.  Newbold  of  Chestnut  Hill, 
Philadelphia,  to  Mr.  J.  Albury  Fleitas,  son 
of  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Fleitas  of 
Chestnut    Hill. 

Niles-Hurd.        Miss       Harriet        Lindsay 


Niles,  daughter  of  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Walter 
Lindsay  Niles  of  New  York,  to  Mr.  Ed- 
ward A.  Hurd  Jr.,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hurd    of    New    York. 

Parker-Faxon.  Miss  Frances  Mary 
Parker,  daughter  of  Doctor  and  Mrs.  David 
Woodbury  Parker  of  Manchester,  New 
Hampshire,  to  Mr.  William  Otis  Faxon 
2nd,  son  of  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Nathaniel 
Wales  Faxon  of  Chestnut  Hill,  Massa- 
chusetts. 


MANY  HAPPY  RETURNS  OF  THE  DAY 


luly 

4 

Ceorge  M.  Cohan 

July   16 

|uly 

4 

Gertrude    Lawrence 

|uly   16 

luly 

5 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge 

|uly   17 

luly 

6 

Harold  S.   Vanderbilt 

July  21 

luly 

8 

Nelson  A.  Rockefeller 

July  21 

luly 

8 

Seton   Porter 

|uly   29 

luly 

11 

Ceorge  W.   Norris 

July   30 

luly 

12 

Irving  T.   Bush 

July   30 

July 

14 

Mrs.  Walter  Curnee  Dyer 

July   31 

C.   Ledyard   Blair 

Kathleen   Norris 

Mrs    Richard   T.   Wilson 

William   Ziegler,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Thomas  |.  Preston,  Jr. 

Booth   Tarkington 

Henry    Ford 

Robert   R.   McCormick 

Robert   E.  Tod 


A  Matson  freighter  is  launched.  Mrs. 
Frazer  Bailey  of  San  Francisco  sponsoring 
the  very  up-to-date  Hawaiian  Shipper 
at    the     Kearny,     New    Jersey,    shipyards. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Proctor  Elliott  leav- 
ing St.  Paul's  church,  Dedham.  Mrs. 
Elliott  was  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  niece  of 
the  President's  wife.  Photo:  Wide  World. 


In     Bermuda.      Mr.    and     Mrs.    Albert    B. 
Ashforth    Jr.   of    New   York   sojourning   at 
Waterville   in   the  picturesque   Paget  sec- 
tion.   Photo:   Bert  Morgan. 


son   of    Mrs.    Nathaniel    R.    Norris   of    New 
York. 

Sperry-Millikin.  Miss  Lucy  Wilson 
Sperry,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Edward  Chambers 
Sperry  of  Pelham,  New  York,  to  Cadet  John 
Millikin,  Jr.,  son  of  Brigadier  General  and 
Mrs.   John    Millikin  of   Fort   Bliss,   Texas. 

Steele-Gordon.  Miss  Mary  Alricks 
Steele,  daughter  of  Mrs.  John  Nelson  Steele 
of  New  York,  to  Mr.  Richard  Haden  Gor- 
don, Jr.,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard 
Haden  Gordon  of  New  York. 

Stillman-Marsters.  Miss  Katherine  Still- 
man,  daughter  of  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Edgar 
Stillman  of  New  York,  to  Mr. Theodore  Vail 
Marsters,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Allen 
Marsters  of  Morristown,  New  Jersey. 

Strong-Bennet.  Miss  Silvia  Olyphaht 
Strong,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Olyphant  Strong 
of  Pasadena,  California  and  of  Mr.  Prentice 
Strong  of  New  York,  to  Mr.  John  Reinhart 
Bennet,  son  of  Mrs.  Harold  LaTourette 
Bennet   of    New   York. 

Uihlein-Trainer.  Miss  Polly  Uihlein, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Uihlein 
of  Milwaukee,  to  Mr.  Robert  Browning 
Trainer,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Newhn 
Trainer  of  New  York. 

Watts-Grayson.  Miss  Maud  Georgette 
Watts,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward 
Everett  Watts  of  New  York,  to  Lieutenant 
Clifford  Spence  Monroe  Grayson,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Clifford  Provost  Grayson  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

Weicker-Cook.  Miss  Florence  Palmer 
Weicker,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Theodore 
Weicker  of  New  York,  to  Mr.  Hobart 
Amory  Hare  Cook,  son  of  Rear  Admiral 
Arthur  B.  Cook  and  Mrs.  James  P.  Hutchin- 
son of   Philadelphia. 


Engaged.  Miss  Patricia  Wilson,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Percy  Wilson  of  Chi- 
cago, who  is  to  marry  John  Harson  Rhoades 
3rd.  of  New  York.    Photo:  Paul  Stone. 


Weld-Gardiner.  Miss  Frances  Weld, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Balch 
Weld  of  Hastings-on-Hudson,  New  York,  to 
Midshipman  Robert  Hallowell  Gardiner,  Jr., 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Hallowell 
Gardiner   of    Boston. 


Whipple-McKennan.  Miss  Victoria 
Smith  Whipple,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Sidney  Beaumont  Whipple  of  New  York,  to 
Lieutenant  William  J.  McKennan,  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  McKennan  of  Herkimer, 
New   York. 

White-Sinnott.        Miss      Marjorie     Vose 


White,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
Vose  White  of  New  York,  to  Mr.  John  Sin- 
nott,  Jr.,  son  of  Mr.  John  Sinnott  of  Warner 
Springs,    California. 

Wiman-Glover.  Miss  Katherine  Deere 
Wiman,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dwight 
Deere  Wiman  of  Greenwich,  Connecticut,  to 
Mr.  Dawson  Coleman  Glover,  son  of  the  late 
Mr.  Dawson  Coleman  Glover  of  Fairfield, 
Connecticut,  and  Mrs.  Bryce  Metcalf  of 
Ardsley,   New  York. 

WEDDINGS 

July  11.  Miss  Katherine  Deere  Wiman, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dwight  Deere 
Wiman,  to  Mr.  D.  Coleman  Glover;  Christ 
Church,   Greenwich. 

July  19.  Miss  Joan  Leidy,  daughter  of 
Mrs.  Aksel  C.  P.  Wichfeld  of  Palm  Beach, 
Florida,  and  Mr.  Carter  Randolph  Leidy  of 
Philadelphia,  to  Mr.  George  Eustis  Paine, 
Jr.,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Eustis 
Paine  of  New  York;  Trinity  Church,  New- 
port,  Rhode   Island. 


BIRTHS 

Bailey,  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Ran- 
dolph (Constance  Gibboney),  a  daughter; 
New  York,    May  sixteenth. 


(Virginia    Rook), 
April   fifth. 


a    daughter;    New    York, 


Goodwillie,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  (Julia 
Vogt),  a  son;  New  Canaan,  Connecticut, 
May  twenty-sixth. 

Gregg,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  W.,  Jr. 
(Mary  Trenchard  Power),  a  son;  Pittsburgh, 
April   twenty-fourth. 

Henry,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Garr  (Mar- 
got  MacDougall),  a  daughter,  Anne  Lanier 
Henry;    New   York,   May   eighteenth. 

Kennedy,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leo  Gerard 
(Ruth  Campbell),  a  daughter,  Patricia  Jones 
Kennedy;    April   fourteenth. 

Kennedy,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Hugh 
(Huldah  Lucy  Dimmitt),  a  daughter, 
Huldah  Lucy  Kennedy;  Easton,  Pennsyl- 
vania,   February   twenty-third. 

MacDonald,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Graeme 
(Frances  Townsend),  a  daughter;  New 
York,    May  thirtieth. 

Marsh,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  J.  (Cor- 
nelia Van  Rensselaer  King),  a  son,  John 
Langdon  Marsh;   New  York,   May  sixteenth. 

Martin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Esmond  Bradley 
(Edwina    Atwell),    a    son,    Esmond    Bradley 


Newly-wed.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oliver  E.  Crom- 
well Jr.  The  bride  was  Miss  Mary  Twad- 
dell,  daughter  of  the  John  P.  Twaddeils  of 
Haverford.     Photo:     Marie    A.     Reinhardt. 


(Beatrice    R.    Brown),    a    son;    New    York, 
May  fifth. 

Ryan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fortune  Peter  (Anne 
Worrall),  a  son;  New  York,  May  eighteenth. 

Shields,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  X.  (Donna 
Marina  Torlonia),  a  son;  New  York,  May 
sixteen  ih. 

Thokne,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  (Helen 
Grand),  a  son,  Gordon  Grand  Thorne;  New 
York,  April  twenty-ninth. 

Tuttle.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Franklin  Benjamin 
(Esther  Woodruff  Leeming),  a  son,  Frank 
James  Tuttle;   New  York,  April  seventeenth. 


MRS.  ADOLPH   BUSCH  ORTHWEIN 
May  bride.    The  former  Miss  Ann  Patricia 
Thornley    of    Greenwich,    whose    husband 
is  a  grandson  of  the  late  August  A.  Busch. 
The    wedding    reception    was    in    the    St. 

Regis  penthouse.    Photo:  Hal  Phyfe. 


At  Bermuda's  horseshow.  No  small  part  of  the  individual  charm  of  this  annual  event 
is  the  informality  of  its  character,  many  of  the  spectators  sitting  in  the  shade  of  the 
immemorial  cedar.  Miss  Audrey  Hasler,  in  the  foreground,  was  the  winner  in  the 
saddle  class.  Her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  E.  Hasler  of  New  York,  have  a 
winter  home,  Soncy,  in  the  islands.    Photo:  Watt  Seifert. 


All  for  charity.  Mrs.  Joseph  A.  Bennett  at 

the    cocktail    party    she    gave    recently    in 

the    artistic    surroundings    of    Hampshire 

House   for   the   Creek    relief   fund. 


Bassett,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  Reginald 
(Linda  Leeds),  a  daughter;  New  York,  May 
twentieth. 

Brady,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ambrose  J.  (Sally 
J.  Brennan),  a  son,  Peter  Ambrose  Brady 
2nd;   New   York,  April  thirtieth. 

Burke,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coleman  (Mary 
Poston),  a  son,  Poston  Burke;  New  York, 
April  twenty-ninth. 

Cole,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Newcomb  D.  (Eliza- 
beth M.  Clements),  a  son,  Newcomb  D. 
Cole,   Jr.;    New   York,    May   twentieth. 

Dalglish,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Garven 
Killen  (Esther  Jane  Parsons),  a  daughter, 
Meredith  Rennels  Dalglish;  Bryn  Mawr, 
Pennsylvania,   April   fifteenth. 

de  Rham,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Dana 
(Lee    McCabe),    a    son,     Pierre    de    Rham; 

New  York,   March  thirtieth. 

Donovan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Rumsey 
(Mary  Grandin),  a  daughter;  Winchester, 
Virginia,   May   fifteenth. 

Everett,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Nelson  (Cor- 
nelia Prime),  a  daughter,  Cornelia  Prime 
Everett;   New  York,  May  sixth. 

Foote,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hastings  (Made- 
lame  D.  Agnew),  a  daughter;  New  York, 
April  tenth. 

Garver,     Mr.     and     Mrs.      Chauncey     B. 


Martin,   Jr.;    New   York,    April    seventeenth. 

Michel,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clifford  W.  (Bar- 
bara Richards),  a  daughter,  Julienne  Michel; 
New  York. 

Miller,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Morris,  Jr., 
(Suzanne  Sturgis),  a  son,  John  Morris 
Miller,    3rd.;    New    York,   April   twenty-first. 

Morrow,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dwight  W..  Tr., 
(Margot  Loines),  a  daughter;  New  York, 
April   fifteenth. 

Murray,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Archibald  (Anna 
Cutler  Mattison),  a  daughter,  Judith  Mur- 
ray;   Summit,   New  Jersey,   April   thirteenth. 

Parsons.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  (Audrey 
Armstrong),  a  daughter,  Anne  Armstrong 
Parsons;    New    York,    May   ninth. 

Paton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  H.  (Mary 
Hyde  Clarke),  a  daughter,  Barbara  Borie 
Paton;    New   York,    May   twenty-second. 

Patten,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Van 
(Barbara  Pate),  a  daughter,  Victoria  Pat- 
ten;  New  York,  May  sixth. 

Post,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Everett 
(Rosalie  N.  Williams),  a  son,  Edward 
Everett   Post,   Jr.;    New   York,   May   twelfth. 

Ressler,     Mr.     and     Mrs.  Lawrence    A. 

(Viola    Barbara    Wilner),    a  son,     Frederic 

David    Ressler;    New    York,  April    twenty- 
ninth. 

Rogers,    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Edmund    P.,    Jr. 


MRS.  JOSEPH  PETER  GRACE  JR. 
May  bride.  The  former  Miss  Margaret 
Fennelly,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin 
J.  Fennelly  of  New  York.  Her  husband  is 
one  of  the  sons  of  Joseph  P.  Grace  of 
Manhasset.     Photo:   Jay  Te  Winburn. 


At  Hampshire  House.  Mrs.   Preston  Davie 

in  the  apartment  that  she  occupies  when 

she  is  in  town.   She  has  spent  a  great  deal 

of  her  time  in  Boston  the  past  year. 
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For  those  who  want  to  fare  forth  from  the  shore  of  Lake  Louise  into  the  very  grandeur 

of  the  Canadian  Rockies,  and  yet  do  not  care  to  climb  for  the  view,  there  are  always  the 

trails  for  riders.     At  this  point  Mt.  Temple  rises  high  above  Paradise  Valley. 


i 


A, 


.LTHOUGH  nearly  half  a  century  has  gone  by  since 
the  taking  of  Mt.  Lefroy's  "scalp"  awoke  the  American 
alpinist  definitely  to  the  realization  that  he  need  not  cross 
the  Atlantic  for  prime— let  alone  more  convenient— moun- 
taineering, this  sport  remains  a  very  limited  one  in  the 
Rockies  of  the  Dominion.  Which  is  precisely  as  it  should 
be.  Mountain  climbing  has  never  been,  and  never  will  be, ' 
for  the  multitude. 

I  mean,  of  course,  the  veritable  thing.  Mere  walking  up 
a  mountain,  even  though  it  be  as  high  as  Pike's  Peak,  gets 
no  one  over  the  threshold  of  the  American  Alpine  Club 
or  the  Alpine  Club  of  Canada.  You  have  to  work  and 
work  hard  to  attain  heights,  perhaps  four  thousand  feet 
lower  than  the  top  of  the  Colorado  landmark,  to  entitle 
your  name  to  even  so  much  as  consideration.  You  must 
have  had  drummed  into  you  by  actual  experience  the 
meaning  of  snow  craft  and  rock  craft.  You  must  have 
sensed  yourself  that  there  is  not  only  the  danger  of  falling 
but  of  something  coming  down  on  you;  avalanches  have 
their  own  way  of  seeking  another  level  and  every  rock 
mountain,  strange  as  that  may  appear  to  casual  eyes,  is  in 
the  process  of  disintegration. 

With  all  that  the  game  is  well  worth  the  candle— but  for 
the  few,  always  the  few.  This  is  why  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway,  your  guardian  angel  the  while  you  sojourn  in  the 
Rockies  and  the  Selkirks  beyond,  does  not  exploit  the  sport. 
On  the  contrary  it  is  rather  reticent,  lest  it  may  put  the 
wrong  imaginings  in  the  heads  of  those  prone  to  take  too 
much  for  granted.  You  can  dally  as  you  will  with  golf, 
tennis  and  riding  out  there;  but  mountain-climbing  must  be 
taken  in  dead  seriousness  or  not  at  all. 

When  this  railroad  set  about  exploiting  what  Edward 
Whymper  called  "sixty  Switzerlands  rolled  into  one"  it 
was  by  no  means  content  with  bringing  over  such  expert 
mountaineers  from  the  land  of  Tell  as  the  Kauffmann 
brothers,  Haessler  and  Sarbach.  It  spread  the  word  at 
once  that  it  was  not  wise  for  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry  to  ven- 
ture toward  the  heights  without,  a  Swiss  guide.  It  was 
nothing  less  than  unsafe,  and  they  wanted  you  to  know  it. 
Caution  and  more  caution,  with -the  result  that  fatal  climb- 
ing accidents  in  the  Canadian  Alps  have  been  few  and  far 
between. 

The  same  thing  holds  as  true  today  as  when  the  present 
century  was  in  the  infancy  stage.  First  of  all  a  guide.  And 
then  guidance  by  a  professional  who  knows  his  business. 
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Venturing  on 


ROOF 


By  Belmont  Hart 


The  guide's  rope,  well  anchored,  is  absolutely  essential  for  this  phase  of  rock- 
work  above  Lake  O'Hara,  where  a  fall  would  be  fatal.     Mt.  Huber,  on  the 
other  side  of  Abbot  Pass   from   Lake   Louise,   in   the   background.      Below  the 
boots  the  climber  is  wearing. 


True,  two  greenhorns  who  took  daring  advantage  of  the  circumstance 
that  Hans  Kauffmann  was  unexpectedly  free  for  the  morrow  once 
made  the  top  of  Lefroy  from  Lake  Louise  alter  limbering  up  on  only 
such  walk-ups  as  the  Beehive  in  that  region  and  Sulphur  Mountain 
at  Banff.  But  not  until  there  was  much  sizing-up  on  the  part  of  the 
amiable  Swiss  guide.  An  ascent  like  that  meant  twelve  hours  away 
from  the  chalet,  nine  of  them  roped  to  the  guide;  it  meant  making  a 
tedious  way  up  Victoria  Glacier  and  from  the  top  of  Abbot  Pass 
progress  solely  by  cutting  patiently  steps  in  the  ice. 

The  Alpine  Club  of  Canada  likes  to  shift  its  annual  camp;  so  this 
year  the  latter  part  of  July  will  find  it  at  Glacier  in  the  Selkirks,  hard 
by  where  great  Sir  Donald  lifts  its  mighty  head.  But  for  the  would-be 
alpinist  who  is  really  in  earnest  the  best  field  for  a  course  of  sprouts 
is  Lake  Louise.  There,  with  one  of  the  most  beautiful  views  in  the 
world,  is  the  hostelry  that  long  ago  outgrew  its  actual  "chalet"  stage 
and  there  coidd  be  no  better  starting  point.  Just  beyond  the  robin's 
egg  waters  of  the  lake  Lefroy  and  Victoria  beckon;  but  it  is  better  to 
go  slow  in  that  direction.  The  guide  will  know  and  if  he  is  a  Swiss 
or  a  son  of  one  of  the  pioneers  in  his  line  out  there  he  will  be  quite 
honest  with  you. 

Before  you  face  the  guide,  however,  you  must  have  your  climbing 
boots— of  water-proof  leather  and,  what  is  even  more  important, 
properly  hob-nailed.  If  you  start  from  home  with  the  wrong  nails 
the  guide  will  have  them  out  and  the  right  ones  in  their  place  in 
short  order.  Indispensable  also  is  a  Rucksack,  the  traditional  moun- 
taineering knapsack,  for  a  sweater,  a  sandwich,  a  cake  of  chocolate, 
some  raisins  and  what  the  guide  calls  the  "second  coat  "—meaning 
brandy— if  he  does  not  have  it  in  his  own  light  burden.  And  an  ice- 
ax;  the  day  of  the  alpenstock  is  gone.  The  ice -ax  is  far  more  useful 
than  its  name  implies,  for  it  serves  to  anchor  the  rope  when  there  is 
call  for  this.  For  the  rest,  wear  any  clothing  that  is  comfortable  and 
not  too  good  for  rough  usage.  And— start  out  with  courage,  your  head 
in  the  air  and  your  heart  filled  to  overflowing  with  the  thought  of  the 
day's  joy  to  come.  Otherwise  it  is  better  to  sit  in  a  comfortable  chair 
and  watch  others  come  back  from  the  day's  outing  up  where  the  snows 
are  eternal.  You  will  not  have  seen  them  leave;  they  are  off  too  early 
in  the  morning.  Usually  climbing  in  the  Canadian  Rockies  is  a  mat- 
ter of  a  day's  journey.  But  if  more  time  out  from  headquarters  is  de- 
sired there  are  huts  at  different  points  with  cached  food. 

You  may  hear  some  no  great  shakes  of  a  climb  described  as  a  "lady's 
stunt."  Don't  let  that  fool  you.  Again  and  again  women  have  proved 
themselves  good  climbers  in  the  Canadian  Rockies.  They  can  take  it 
—and  like  it— as  well  as  any  of  the  men  folk. 


Where  you  keep  your  courage  up  by  not  looking  down.  Even 
with  the  rope  defying  the  yawning  chasm,  this  is  no  task  for 
the    greenhorn;    each    foothold    and    handhold    must    be    tested. 


A    crossing    where    sn 
and       ice       may       h 
softened       treacherou 
where     there     are 
vasses.      Note    the    le 
er's   slack   rope   and 
extra      spikes      on 
boots     of    the     man 
right,    who    is    using 
ice-ax  as  an  ancho 
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Neglected  as  the  front  door  (below)  of  this 
New  England  house  was,  it  was  plain  that 
the  original  architectural  idea  was  a  good 
one.  So  it  became  a  simple  question  of 
restoration,  with  only  the  pediment  as  addi- 
tional ornament. 


AS   OCR 


KNEW   IT 


By  R.  W.  Sexton 


O  anyone  with  a  mind  really  appreciative  of  what  is  what  architecturally  it 
is  nothing  less  than  painful  to  see,  when  journeying  along  this  or  that  New 
England  countryside,  no  end  of  old  wooden  houses  "improved"  out  of  counten- 
ance. Built  for  the  most  part  in  the  eighteenth  century,  some  of  them  in  the 
first  quarter  of  the  last  one,  they  were  uncompromisingly  plain  in  lines,  it  is 
true;  but  there  was  in  numerous  instances  beauty  of  detail— as  much  perhaps 
as  men  and  women  still  leading  a  simple  life  deemed  becoming. 

Unfortunately,  later  generations  thought  differently.  Failing  to  perceive  the 
rare  charm  of  the  best  of  the  past,  they  pitched  in  and  did  their  worst  in  the 
name  of  the  present.  Verandas  and  porches  were  added  to  houses  to  which 
obviously  they  did  not  belong,  atrocious  bay  window  crimes  were  committed, 
ells  were  tacked  on  at  the  wrong  places,  chimneys  were  tampered  with,  and  so  on 
to  the  end  of  a  chapter  of  deplorable  errors. 

Thus  when  a  new  owner  of  such  a  house  of  the  Georgian  era  calls  in  an 
architect  to  undo  the  damage  it  is  a  circumstance  well  worth  talking  about. 
This  is  precisely  what   Mrs.   Marion   P.   Hildreth  did   when  she  acquired  her 
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In  this  upstairs  sitting  loom,   the  early  nineteenth  century 
atmosphere    of    the    place    itself    is    admirably    suggested. 


present  highly  attractive  home  in  the  picturesque  Weston 
section  of  Southern  Connecticut.  Undoing  was  the  initial 
step.  The  architect,  fames  Jennings  Bevan,  was  to  restore  this 
house  to  its  original  character  of  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  years  ago— making  only  such  changes  in  the  in- 
terior as  were  necessary  to  conform  to  the  requirements  of  a 
woman  living  alone  save  for  servants  and  some  valuable  dogs. 
Mrs.  Hildreth  had  all  this  thought  out  clearly  when  she 
purchased  the  property  in  order  that  she  might  be  just  across 
the  street  from  her  niece. 

The  house,  typical  of  the  early  Connecticut  central-chimney 
style,  was  in  quite  good  condition;  although  tampered  with 
to  its  decided  detriment,  it  had  not  been  allowed  to  run  down 
badly.  The  heavy  timber  work  was  sound  and  the  interior 
trim  and  mantels  were  in  excellent  shape.  Accordingly  the 
prime  problem  was  to  restore  it,  by  a  process  of  elimination, 
to  its  original  estate.  For  one  thing,  and  with  particular 
emphasis,  those  ugly  dormer  windows  had  to  disappear  from 
the  face  of  the  roof.  They  did.  Then  the  porches  were  re- 
moved from  either  side,  the  chimney  was  rebuilt  to  its  original 
size  and  an  extension  at  one  end  of  what  is  now  the  dining 
room  was  done  away  with. 

The  wide  over-hanging  cornice  was  also  cut  down  to  some 
extent  and  certain  windows  that  had  been  enlarged  were  re- 
duced to  their  former  size— with  smaller  pane  lights  installed. 
The  original  front  door  was  retained;  the  two  old  side  fan- 
lights were  restored  and  a  new  pediment  set  up  to  make  the 
doorway  the  focal  point  of  the  composition. 

In  general  plan  there  was  conformation  to  the  customary 
lines  of  houses  built  in  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  front  door  opened  on  a  hall,  with  stairs— which 
were  retained— going  up  to  the  second  floor.  On  one  side 
there  was  the  parlor,  on  the  other  the  dining  room  and  in 
the  rear  the  kitchen,  to  all  three  of  which  the  chimney 
afforded  a  fireplace.  Mrs.  Hildreth  now  calls  the  parlor  the 
Parson's  Room  because  it  reminds  her  of  the  days  in  the 
long  ago  when  receiving  and  entertaining  the  minister  was 
part  and  parcel  of  the  rather  meager  use  to  which  the  parlor 
was  put.  Here,  in  what  is  really  a  music  room,  the  walls 
have  a  soft  gray  paper  and  the  carefully-selected  furnishings 
are  Victorian. 

The  wing,  which  was  of  rather  flimsy  construction,  was 
practically  rebuilt;  the  front  wall  was  extended  forward  about 
three  feet  and  a  porch  was  added.  There  is  now  ample  space 
for  the  service  end  of  the  house,  with  two  maids'  rooms  on 
the  ground  floor  and  the  same  number  on  the  second.  The 
kitchen  space  was  re-planned,  taking  in  a  portion  of  the 
rebuilt  wing  and  thus  forming  the  large  rear  living  room.  A 
window  at  the  left  was  converted  into  a  door  in  order  that 
there  might  be  a  convenient  way  to  reach  the  flagstone  ter- 
race. Building  up  the  lean-to  has  provided  a  second  floor  in 
the  rear,  with  a  sitting  room  off  the  owner's  bedroom.  On 
this  floor  also  are  two  guest  rooms.  The  exterior  was  painted 
white— wisely,  for  that  is  tradition.  And  the  old  shutters, 
quite  as  wisely  retained,  were  given  a  coat  of  dark  green. 

The  terrace  was  laid  out  in  the  rear  in  order  to  insure 
desirable  privacy,  as  well  as  to  give  the  outdoor  living  space 
in  summer  that  modern  life  calls  for  more  and  more. 


o 


By    the   well-planned   remodelling   of   the   old    lean-to   por- 
tion, this  commodious  living  room  was  created  in  the  rear. 
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James  Jennings   Bevan,   architec 

This  Connecticut  house,  (left)  with  its  old  maples,  was  badly  disfigured  by  dormer  windows  which 
obviously  did  not  belong.  The  removal  of  them  and  the  two  small  end  porches,  which  made  way  for 
the  addition  of  the  ell  on  the  right,  were  the  fundamental  changes  in  bringing  it  back  to  its  own. 
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The  dining  room  maintains  con- 
sistently the  generally  prevailing 
Colonial  character   of   the   interior. 


New  York  Debutantes  en  Tour  through 


;r  drinks  at  El  Morocco  the  evening  before  departure.    George 
en  and  Nelson  Cage  are  hearing  about  the  plans  for  the  trip. 


ssing  the  border.   It  takes  only  a  moment  or  two;  no  restric- 
s  and  passports  are  not  required.    Almost  like  a  State  line. 


>it  of  local   color.   The  Royal  Canadian   Mounted  Police  at  a 
te  junction  ready  to  help  along  the  visitors  in  their  Packard. 


Slimmer  is  here.  And  with  it  the  desire  to  wander,  an  impulse 
thai  ever  has  lain  deep  in  the  human  heart.  Perhaps  over  the  most 
peaceful  border  in  the  world.  The  appeal  of  Canada's  charms- 
cities,  picturesque  villages,  countryside,  green  hills  and  lofty  moun- 
tains is  being  answered  as  never  before.  With  good  reason;  for  a 
trip  to  the  Dominion  is  still  no  difficult  undertaking.  The  war  has 
not  changed  things  so  far  as  traveling  is  concerned;  the  few  neces- 
sary frontier  formalities  are  very  simple  and  you  are  soon  delighted 
to  find  the  government  is  bent  on  doing  no  less  than  playing  the 
cordial  host.  Yielding  willingly  to  the  lure,  The  Spur  asked  Miss 
Dorothy  Sparrow  of  its  staff  to  invite  two  debutantes  in  New  York's 
fashionable  life,  the  Misses  Sylvia  Kissel  and  Hope  Carroll,  to  be 
her  companions  on  a  motor  tour  of  the  provinces  of  Ontario  and 
Quebec.  A  real  opportunity,  since  Miss  Sparrow  had  driven  back 
and  forth  through  Eastern  Canada  several  times.  So  off  to  north- 
ward in  her  Packard  convertible,  went  with  her  Miss  Kissel,  whose 
mother  Mrs.  Stephen  D.  Hurlbut,  is  a  member  of  the  old  Turnure 
family  and  Miss  Carroll,  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  John  Mullins. 

Their  first  stop  was  Ontario's  lively  city  of  Toronto,  where  their 
stay  was  in  the  finely  situated  King  Edward  Hotel.  Here  the  days 
were  busy  ones,  indeed;  and,  thanks  to  James  Merritt  and  Ralph 
Blair,  young  American  pilot  officers  now  with  the  Royal  Canadian 
Air  Force,  they  were  most  pleasantly  escorted.  With  Miss  Sparrow 
they  spent  some  time  on  the  grounds  of  the  Canadian  National 
Exhibition,  whose  buildings  at  present  quarter  many  of  the  forces 
not  in  summer  camps:  they  attended  the  races  at  Dufferin  Park  and 
still  had  plenty  of  time  to  meet  friends  at  social  functions.  Then 
up  to  Ottawa  and  on  to  the  chief  cities  of  Quebec. 

For  the  many  courtesies  extended  and  most  helpful  cooperation, 
The  Spur  wishes  to  thank  the  government  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  the  Province  of  Quebec  Tourist  Bureau  and  the  Ontario 
Travel  and  Publicity  Bureau.  Also  the  Packard  Motor  Car  Com- 
pany, Hiram  Walker-Gooderham  fe  Worts  Ltd.,  The  Canadian  Pa- 
cific Railway,  The  General  Electric  Company,  The  Belber  Trunk 
Company  and  the  Canadian  National  Exhibition.  And  particularly, 
E.   J.  Carswell,  who  took  all  the  photographs  of  this  motor  trip. 
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the   Canadian   National    Exhibition   grounds,   near  the  heart 
Toronto,  to  get  Pilot  Officers  James  Merritt  and  Ralph  Blair. 


Supper  with  Conrad  Nagel  and  Pilot  Officer  Blair  in  Royal 
York.    Mr.    Nagel    is  doing  war  work  between   contracts. 


Horse     Palace     at     the     Exhibi 
grounds — million   dollar   stall 


Miss  Carroll  and  Miss  Kissel  with  Budpath  at  the  races  at  Dufferin  Park.  Budpath  won  the 
eighty-second  running  of  the  King's  Plate,  which  came  off  in  the  middle  of  May  at  Woodbine  Park. 
This  great  fixture  is  the  oldest  continued  race  on  the  American  Continent.  By  tradition  the  trophy 
and  the  King's  guineas  are  usually  tendered  by  the  Governor-General,  though  in  1939  the  King  and 
Queen  themselves  were  present  and  bestowed  the  reward.  Budpath  was  bred  and  is  owned  by  H. 
C.  Hatch,  who  is  the  chairman  of  the  distillery  that  makes  Canadian  Club. 


All  set  to  leave  the  King  Edward  Hotel 
as  the  doorman  calls  for  the  Packard. 


The  Government  buildings  i.i  Ottawa  where  the  Commons 
and     Senate     convene     to     legislate     for    the     Dominion. 


Surveying    Ottawa's    new    hotel.     The    Lord    Elgin, 
right  in  the  Federal  district,  will  open  on  July  first. 


MONTREAL 

Canada's   Great   Metropolis 
Finds  Time  to  Entertain 
Her  Visitors 
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Montreal  is  a  mixture  of  the  Old  World 
and  the  New,  of  French  and  English. 
But  it  is  a  harmonious  mixture.  In 
this  city,  blended  perfectly  together,  are 
two  great  races,  each  maintaining  the 
culture  of  its  forebears,  its  language  and 
its  religion.  Tradition  and  twentieth 
century  modernism,  charm  and  enter- 
prise are  ever  present  in  this  the  great- 
est city  of  the  Dominion. 

This  year,  naturally,  Canada  under- 
neath is  hard  at  work  at  the  big  job  of 
war.  Except  for  the  uniforms  about  the 
streets  and  in  the  hotels— which  add  a 
certain  something  to  the  local  color- 
there  is  little  evidence  around  of  the 
earnestness  with  which  the  country  is 
performing  her  war  effort;  for  there  is 
much  wisdom  in  retaining  the  instinct 
for  relaxation.  It  is  proving  a  particu- 
larly active  season  in  the  art  world  of 
the  city.  Sir  Thomas  Beecham  has  just 
concluded  a  great  music  festival,  and 
galleries  are  enjoying  a  constant  flow  of 


exhibitions.  The  flair  for  living  and 
the  zest  for  life  are  there  in  abundance; 
they  are  plainly  apparent  to  Americans 
who  arrive  for  a  brief  stay  in  this  city, 
where  they  are  not  tourists  but  guests. 
And  with  true  American  hospitality, 
Montreal  offers  much  of  London  and 
Paris  for  those  who  wish  to  indulge  their 
nostalgia  for  days  across  the  Atlantic. 
A  city  of  two  worlds,  and  a  very  cordial 
one. 

After  their  arrival  at  the  Windsor 
Hotel,  where  the  King  and  Queen  stayed 
during  their  visit  to  Montreal  two  years 
ago,  Miss  Hope  Carroll  and  Miss  Sylvia 
Kissel  brought  their  letters  of  introduc- 
tion right  out  and  got  in  contact  with 
three  young  second  lieutenants  of  the 
Black  Watch  (R.H.R.)  of  Canada.  They 
were  D.  H.  Chapman,  H.  H.  Bennett 
and  H.  H.  Wright.  And  together  they 
did  the  town;  for  Montreal  is  cosmopoli- 
tan in  the  very  real  sense— as  well  as  in- 
dustrious to  a  degree. 


Lunching   with    the    Black   Watch   of- 
ficers;   Embassy    Club,    the    Windsor. 
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In  the  Oriental  Room  of  the  Windsor 


The  daughter  of  Mrs.  John  E.  Mullins,  of  New  York,  poses 
against  a  colorful  Oriental  screen  as  a  background  for  her  sleek 
but  youthful  dinner  frock.  Peplum  pockets  and  blond  satin  are 
advance  fall  style  notes.    The  gown  is  from  Lord  &  Taylor. 

Second  Lieutenant  H.  H.  Wright  of  the  Black  Watch  (R.H.R.) 
Canada,  offers  his  services  as  guide,  taking  Miss  Carroll  on  a  tour 
of  inspection.  He  stops  on  the  way  to  point  out  to  her  the  in- 
i<  resting  personalities  in  a  photograph  taken  at  the  Grand  Ban- 
quet tendered  to  their  Majesties  King  George  and  Queen  Eliza- 
beth on  their  memorable  visit  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
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"WAR  WORK 
FIRST. . . " 


On  one  of  their  mornings  in  Montreal,  Miss  Carroll  and 
Miss  Kissel  were  invited  to  visit  the  Red  Cross  headquar- 
ters. They  thus  got  an  insight,  at  first  hand,  into  the  serious 
side  of  the  present  day  life  of  the  patriotic  women  of 
Canada,  who  have  entered  into  the  Empire's  war  work  with 
all  the  enthusiasm  and  willingness  that  make  for  effective 
production.  Several  Montreal  women  of  particular  prom- 
inence have  carried  their  loyalty  to  the  point  of  giving 
ambulances  to  the  cause,  volunteering  at  the  same  time  to 
drive  them  both  in  Canada  and  overseas. 

But  as  the  women  of  Canada  know  how  to  relax,  too, 
so  do  Miss  Carroll  and  Miss  Kissel.  Accordingly,  after  their 
survey  of  the  Red  Cross  work,  Miss  Sparrow  drove  them 
out  to  the  Alpine  Inn,  that  favorite  resort  in  the  Lauren- 
tians.  There  the  tennis  courts  always  present  an  animated 
scene,  with  the  large  swimming  pool  vying  in  popularity. 


Crown  ©  Koyal  Canadian  Air  Force  photo. 
Fairey  "Battle"  plane;  R.C.A.F.  bombing,  gunnery  trainer. 


One  of  the  several  Red  Cross  ambulances  th<H 
Montreal   women  are  driving   for  the  Arm' 
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At  the  headquarters  of  the  Montreal  Red  Cross  whose  slogan,  just  out  of  sight,  is  "Please  do  not 
discuss  the  war".    Here  the  volunteer  workers  are  assigned  to  the  organization's  many  activities. 


Dressings  ready  for  shipment  overseas.    Ti 
Red     Cross     sends     great    quantities    aero: 


At  the  Alpine  Inn  in  the  Laurentians  they  relax 
to    the    music    of    a    General    Electric    portable. 


Miss  Sylvia   Kissel  wears  a  pique  tennis  dress  in  the  style  so  widely  preferred  by  professionals, 
full-pleated  skirt  almost  reaching  the  knees  with  tiny  matching  panties  underneath.  Peck  &  Peck 


Two-piece    play    suits.     Left,    raspberry    printed 
rayon;  right,  navy  and  white  cotton.  Peck  &  Peck 


Miss  Carroll's  suit  is  blue  and  pink  linen  banded  in 
white,  Miss  Kissel's  simple  white  pique.  Peck  &  Peck 
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Getting  a  breath  of  fresh  air,   as  well 
as  a  fine  view,  above  St.  John's  Gate. 


h^  a 


.    typical    touch    of    yesterday.     Transporta- 
on  of  the  old,  slow  type  survives  in  Quebec. 


They  find  fresh  notes  of  picturesque- 
ness  directly  they  go  above  street  level 


jefrutt*ti*JJi!  SOUSCRIVE2  A  IEMPRUNT  DE  LA  VICTOIRE 


For    perfect    ease    on    the     Promenade    in 
bright  cotton  play  clothes  from  Peck  &  Peck. 


The  Dominion  calls  to  victory  in  no  uncer- 
tain   voice    in    French    as   well    as    English. 


High  above  the  Old  Town  the  Chateau  Frontenac  rises  in  the  majesty  of  architec- 
tural splendor.  The  site  of  this  world-famous  hostelry  gives  it  a  commanding  view 
of    the    St.    Lawrence    and    the    countryside    on    both    sides    of    the    great   waterway. 


QUEBEC  -  British 
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Miss  Carrol!  and  Miss  Kissel  out  for  a  stroll 
on  the  Terrace  just  outside  the  Frontenac. 


They     have     a     chat    with     flying    officers 
Sheppard    and    Rcwe   of    the    R.    C.    A.    F. 


At  left,  Miss  Kissel  wears  a  suit  of  raspberry  linen  piped  in  white,  by  Peck  &  Peck; 

Miss   Carroll    looks   like   the   picture   of  comfort   in   a   navy   Forstmann   gabardine   suit 

with  candy-striped  sweater  and  fly-front  jacket.    Saks-Fifth  Avenue. 


And    then    pair    off    for    a    turn    on    tr 
dance  floor  to  the  music  of  a  fine  orchestr 


,1 


Afterward  they  set  out  from  the  Fronter 
for  a  drive  around  in  the  cool  of  the  evenir 


After  tea,  in  a  black  satin  dress  with  gatrl 
ered  peplum-front  fullness.  The  hat  is  < 
black  feathers.  Ensemble  by  Lord  &  Taylo 


with  the  allure  of  old  France 
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The  proportions  of  such  a  spacious  hall  are  admirably  suited  to  the 
use  of  wallpaper,  in  this  case  with  a  gray  ground  and  design  of  green 
and  rust,  the  latter  color  being  repeated  in  the  rug.    Bertha  Schaefer. 


THE    WELCOMING   HALL 


By  Jean  Moore 


f 


Photo: 


Samuel  Gottscho 


Left,  an  entrance  hall  in  the  classic  manner  with  the 
sophisticated  dignity  of  extreme  simplicity.  Right,  the 
passage  type  of  hall  with  identical  treatment  on  both 
sides.  Note  the  pair  of  especially  fine  matched 
mirrors    and    consoles.     Joseph   Mullen,    designer. 


Tile  risers  and 
wrought  iron  balus- 
trade, Moorish  in 
feeling.  Designed 
by  Charles  Willing. 


A 


HALL,  says  the  dictionary,  is  a  passageway  into  the  house. 
This  would  undoubtedly  rate  an  answer  of  "True"  on  any  quiz. 
Translated  into  terms  of  living,  however,  it  becomes  an  ironic 
understatement.  Ironic,  for  the  reason  that  the  hall  is  often 
treated  as  merely  a  means  of  getting  from  the  front  entrance  to  the 
living  rooms  of  the  house;  its  prime  functions  overlooked  or 
neglected. 

For  the  hall,  like  the  first  chapter  in  a  book,  or  the  opening 
scene  in  a  play,  sets  the  key  for  what  lies  beyond.  It  provides  that 
first  impression  to  the  guest  entering  your  home,  an  impression  that 
is  apt  to  stick  in  his  mind  and  one  that  you  can  and  should  have 
skilfully  planned  in  advance.  All  this  the  more  important  since  the 
reaction  is  spontaneous— it  is  an  impression  of  the  whole  rather 
than  any  part.  It  is  very  close  to  the  feeling  we  have  in  meeting 
a  person  for  the  first  time— well-groomed  or  dowdy,  gracious  or 
over-bearing,  or,  worst  of  all,  we  feel  no  particular  reaction  and 
set  the  person  down  as  simply  dull. 

This  point  is  stressed  because  too  often  the  hall  is  more  or 
less  neglected  in  the  plan  of  the  home.  It  is,  nine  times  out  of  ten, 
the  last  room— if  one  may  call  it  a  room— to  be  planned  on  that 
floor.  The  principal,  lived-in  rooms  get  most  of  the  attention  and 
the  hall  comes  along  as  a  sort  of  after-thought. 

This  should  not  be  the  case  since  the  hall  not  only  sets  the 
mood  on  entering  the  house,  but  is  the  link  between  several  of  its 
parts.  In  many  plans  it  joins  several  of  the  downstairs  rooms  and 
is  also  the  transition  to  the  upper  floors  as  well.  The  whole  will 
be  related  in  style  and  color  scheme  but  the  hall  has  the  advantage 
that,  since  it  is  a  room  that  is  not  actually  lived  in,  more  striking 
effects  are  permissible.  Walls,  for  example,  are  of  particular  im- 
portance. So  much  of  any  hall  is  taken  up  in  wall  space  and  so  rela- 
tively few  pieces  of  furniture  are  used  that  the  former  become 
more  than  a  mere  background.  A  small  hall  might  effectively  have 
whole  areas  of  strong  color,  appearing  only  as  accent  in  the  living 
room  beyond.  A  striking  wallpaper  might  be  used  to  dramatize 
the  entrance— from  Regency  stripes  to  Victorian  swags  or  scenic 
murals.  Large  mirror  sections  have  their  place,  especially  where 
space  is  limited. 

The  pieces  of  furniture  being  few,  since  the  hall  does  remain 
a  passage,  no  single  one  should  be  so  placed  that  it  will  be  in  the 
way.  In  small  halls,  a  dropleaf  table  or  a  shallow  console  with  a 
mirror  above  it  is  a  convenient  arrangement.  A  mirror  is  almost 
a  must  when  there  is  no  adjacent  dressing  room  or  dressing  closet. 
Practically  every  woman,  including  the  mistress  of  the  house,  likes 
to  take  a  final  peak  at  herself  before  she  goes  out  the  door.  One  or 
a  pair  of  small  side  chairs  can  usually       (Continued  on  page  34) 
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Contemporary   design   with  classic   undertones,   admirably   suited 
to    a   home   of   these   notable   proportions.      Robsjohn-Gibbings. 

The  charm  and  gracious  living  of  the  past  are  very  well  suggested 
in   a   comfortably    informal    setting.     Clare   Hoffman,    decorator. 


The  MAIDSTONE  CLUB 

Reaches  Fifty 


By  Burton  Stillman 


A  OR  the  background  of  the  Maidstone 
Club,  which  is  celebrating  its  golden  jubilee 
in  July,  it  is  most  interesting— and  in  a 
way  essential— to  turn  to  the  beginning  of 
things  in  East  Hampton  itself.  Nowhere 
in  all  the  land  is  there  a  country  club  so 
representative  of  the  course  of  life  of  a  town. 

Village,  I  feel  more  like  saying;  for  the 
lingering  atmosphere  of  days  when  this  was 
not  such  a  busy  world  constitutes  the  veritable 
charm  of  the  ancient  settlement  on  the  south- 
ern shore  of  Long  Island,  well-nigh  out  to 
"the  Point".  Those  who  are  the  community 
in  a  living  sense  want  it  that  way.  They 
carry  in  abiding  faith  the  torch  handed  down 
through  the  generations  that  have  come  and 
gone  since  that  day  in  1648  the  greater  part 
of  the  extensive  township  was  bought  from 
the  Indians  by  adventurous  men— who  were 
all  making  their  homes  there  a  year  later, 
a  decade  and  a  half  before  Long  Island  was 
passed  on  to  the  Duke  of  York. 

East  Hampton,  which  so  recently  as  1830 
to  1850  was  an  important  whaling  center, 
thus  remains  unspoiled.  Its  club  likewise; 
year  in  and  year  out  the  Maidstone  goes  along 
as  serenely  as  if  it  had  never  heard  tell  of 
Newport  and  Bar  Harbor— nor  even  of  near- 
by Southampton.  It  preserves,  and  even 
treasures,  the  simple  ways  that  were  its  birth- 
right. 

First  of  all  and  most  of  all  the  Maidstone  is 
a  highly  conservative,  as  well  as  highly  repre- 
sentative, family  club.  Its  members  call 
"E.H."  their  "summer  home";  the  president, 


Juan  Terry  Trippe,  has  done  so  from  boy- 
hood. And  these  members  "bee  such  as  the 
Towne  do  like  of,"  to  quote  a  local  record  of 
1655.  Never  to  this  day  has  mere  wealth  led 
to  any  letting  down  of  the  bars. 

In  general  the  club  is  unusual  in  its  thor- 
oughly developed  threefold  character;  it  is 
a  beach  club,  a  golf  club  and  a  tennis  club 
all  in  one.  Between  the  clubhouse  and  the 
beach  lie  only  the  swimming  pool  and  the 
cabanas,  on  the  land  side  stretch  far  the  links 
while  a  little  to  eastward  the  Tennis  House 
serves  the  players  on  the  prime  courts  and  on 
occasion  the  juvenile  contingent  is  allowed 
to  dance  there. 

Barring  the  July  invitation  tennis  tourna- 
ments, the  likewise  outstanding  golf  fixture  in 
August  and  the  costume  ball  of  the  Saturday 
before  Labor  Day— which  takes  on  a  different 
character  each  season— life  by  the  sea  moves 
along  quietly.  Bathing,  golf,  tennis,  the  regu- 
lar Saturday  evening  dance— that  is  the  rou- 
tine. Naturally  there  was  a  special  note  of 
July  gaiety  in  the  jubilee  week  of  the  month 
—the  grand  climax  of  which  was  the  Gay 
Nineties  Ball,  with  an  amateur  floor  show. 

Although  there  is  a  concentration  of  East 
Hampton's  summer  life  in  and  around  the 
clubhouse— the  third  one  in  half  a  century— 
that  rose  on  the  dunes  seventeen  years  ago, 
this  is  not  all;  the  outflow  from  it  is  well 
nigh  if  not  actually  unique.  Thus  the  Devon 
Yacht  Club,  over  on  Gardiner's  Bay,  has  the 
same  social  background;  it  is  the  Maidstone's 
rendezvous  for  sailing,  still-water  bathing  and 
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With  the  open  Atlantic  its  front  yard,  bathinj 
has  been  an  integral  part  of  the  club's  life  fron* 
the  start.  The  sea  has  had  the  pool  as  a  com 
panion,  rather  than  a  competitor,  for  thirteen  years. 


The  traditional   center  of  East  Hampton's   activities   on 

the   Decoration   Day   of   its    jubilee    season.      This,    the 

third,  clubhouse  was  opened  in  1924. 


One  of  the  two  fine  links,  with  the  Charles  Dickerman  Cup 
tournament  in  progress.  Golf  came  to  the  Maidstone  when 
it    was    still    young    in    this    country,    nearly    fifty    years    ago. 


Friday  evening  dances.  This  year  it  will  be  the  luncheon 
goal  for  the  club's  bicycle  run  to  Fresh  Pond-that  favorite 
picnic  spot  of  the  Nineties— high  wheels,  tandems,  costumes 
of  the  period,  and  so  on.  Similarly  linked  with  the  Maid- 
stone is  the  Riding  Club,  which  has  its  headquarters  on 
Pantigo  Lane-with  F.  W.  Lafrentz  as  the  president.  Here 
the  August  horse  show  takes  place  and  the  quaint  club- 
house is  now  the  start  of  the  Suffolk  Hounds,  of  which 
Richard  Newton  has  been  the  Master  these  many  years. 

And  Maidstone  interest  is  very  much  behind  the  Guild 
Hall,  with  its  cozy  theater  and  art  galleries,  which  Mrs. 
Lorenzo  E.  Woodhouse  has  given  East  Hampton.  Mem- 
bers meet  members  there  all  through  the  season,  particu- 
larly when  a  play  is  being  performed  by  the  students  of 
the  drama  school  established  by  Leighton  Rollins  on  the 
old  family  place-also  the  gift  of  (Continued  on  page  34) 
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Tennis,  here  with  a  William  H.  Woodin  Cup  tournament  on, 
was  the  foundation  of  the  club  from  which  the  Maidstone  grew. 


ON  WITH  THE  PLASTICS 


By  Anne  Means 


A  graceful  console  of  classic  contemporary  design.     The  base  is  ma- 
hogany, with  plastic  pedestal  and  top  of  glass.  From  Grosfeld  House. 

T 

x  HE  march  of  plastics  goes  on  with  ever-increasing  momen- 
tum. Improvements  in  the  materials  themselves  create  new  uses 
and  the  more  familiar  are  interpreted  in  new  forms.  The 
increasing  scarcity  of  metals  is  developing  scores  of  new  uses 
for  all  sorts  of  plastics  and  in  many  cases  it  is  not  so  much  a 
case  of  substitution  as  one  of  improvement.  It  would  be  am- 
bitious indeed  more  than  to  touch  on  this  fascinating  still-new 
field,  but  in  home-furnishings  alone  rapid  strides  are  being 
made. 

As  important  as  knowing  the  new  uses  is  an  understanding  of 
just  what  these  materials  will  do.  Enthusiastic  as  the  companies 
themselves  are  about  the  many  virtues  of  their  products,  they 
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Photo:  Dana  B.   Merri 
Lucite   prisms   with   the   sparkle   of   cut   crystal.      Virtually   unbreak- 
able,   these    replace    many    of    the    formerly    imported    glass    variety. 


are  unanimous  in  wanting  the  home-owner  to  understand  that, 
like  anything  else,  they  have  certain  limitations.  There  has 
been  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  public  to  believe  that  plastics 
will  do  virtually  anything. 

To  correct  certain  misinformation  abroad,  it  might  be 
explained  that  there  are  two  general  types  of  plastics— the 
thermosetting  and  the  thermoplastic.  This  is  not  as  technical 
as  it  sounds.  Quite  simply,  the  former  are  so-named  because, 
once  they  are  set  by  heat,  they  will  remain  in  that  particular 
form.  Bakelite  and  formica  fall  in  this  category;  are  used  for 
such  familiar  articles  as  table  tops,  Venetian  blind  slats  and  ash 
trays,  and  also  as  reflector  shades  for  fluorescent  lighting.    In 


The  clock  of  lucite  has  a  visible  movement  by  Le  Coultre. 
Mirror  with  ropy  frame,  which  may  also  be  used  as  a 
tray,  by  Neo  Designs.     Other  accessories,  Swedlow-Lehman. 


Photo:  Kohm  &  Haas 
This    dainty   boudoir   stool   is   made   of   rods   of   bent 
plexiglas;    while    delicate    in    appearance    it    is    really 
a  very  sturdy  and  practical  piece.    From  Hales. 


laminated  sheet  form,  these  also  may  be 
alcohol  and  cigarette  proof. 

The  thermoplastics,  however,  such  as 
lucite,  vinylite,  plexiglas  and  others, 
while  perfectly  substantial,  may  be  re- 
heated by  the  artisan  and  bent  into  other 
shapes.  In  this  way,  plastic  furniture  is 
made.  Sheets  or  rods  of  the  material  are 
re-shaped  to  suit  the  desired  design.  This 
is  much  the  way  glass  is  handled  for 
similar  purposes,  although  it  requires  a 
much  higher  temperature.  Plastics  are 
still  not  hard  enough  in  character  to  be 
used  successfully  as  table  tops— glass  still 
has  the  edge  here;  but  their  light  weight 
and  resistance  to  breakage  are  definite 
points  in  their  favor. 

In  the  field  of  furniture  several  trends 
are  worth  noting.  The  earlier  pieces 
were  almost  all  of  so-called  modern  de- 
sign, the  present  tendency  is  to  incorpo- 
rate classic  or  traditional  details.  Typical 
of  this  is  a  small  side  chair  with  a  dis- 
tinctly Duncan  Phyfe  feeling.  Other 
pieces— tables,  consoles,  benches,  even 
beds,  have  borrowed  from  the  traditional 


periods  as  well  as  from  the  classic;  which 
after  all,  has  been  repeated  to  some 
degree  in  every  era.  This  not  only  lends 
variety  but  is  sound  business  as  well, 
since  many  who  like  an  occasional  piece 
of  plastic  furniture  have  felt  it  out  of 
keeping  with  their  other  traditional 
pieces. 

To  be  noted  also  is  the  use  of  plastic 
combined  with  other  materials,  more 
particularly  wood.  In  chests  and  large 
dining  tables  this  has  been  with  utter 
good  sense  and  esthetically  pleasing 
results.  In  the  former,  where  obviously 
transparency  is  no  asset  in  the  body  of 
the  piece,  legs  and  drawer  pulls  of  plastic 
add  accent  and  lightness.  Happily,  not 
as  many  of  the  pulls  are  the  over-sized 
buttons  formerly  seen.  Not  a  few  have 
delicate  designs  carved  on  the  inside. 
Along  this  same  line,  it  might  be  added 
that  there  are  many  ornamental  mould- 
ings now  available  in  designs  formerly 
seen  only  in  wood.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  same  wood-turning  machines  are 
used  in  their  making. 


In  the  transparent  plastics,  strides  have 
been  made  especially  in  the  so-called 
white.  For  a  long  time  many  of  these 
had  a  slightly  grayish  or  yellowish  cast, 
but  they  now  closely  approach  the  clarity 
of  crystal.  This  is  particularly  noticeable 
in  the  moulded  accessories  such  as  lamp 
prisms  and  table  ware.  The  designs  fol- 
lowing those  of  cut  glass  have  virtually 
the  character  of  the  original. 

The  cellulose  acetates,  such  as  luma- 
rith  and  tenite,  woven  in  strips  for  sum- 
mer furniture  are  still  very  much  in  evi- 
dence with  all  their  color-fast  and  dura- 
ble advantages.  They  are  finding  other 
uses  inside  the  house,  proving  a  practical 
substitute  for  aluminum  for  joining  wall 
board  and  really  an  advance,  since  the 
possibility  of  color  is  added  as  well  as 
resistance  to  stain.  In  much  the  same  way 
this  material  is  used  around  counter  tops 
and  at  baseboards  in  the  kitchen,  as  well 
as  in  cove  mouldings.  One  manufacturer 
is  using  it  in  place  of  metal  around  table 
tops,  and  he  points  out  the  advantage  of 
its    sanitary,      (Continued   on   page   33) 
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An  unusual   table  for  backgammon   or  chess,   the   top   and 

sides  one  piece  of  bent  lucite  with  copper  and  brass  rods 

as    support    and    contrast.      Chess    men    are    also    plastic. 

Domenico  Mortellito,  designer. 

The  curved  supports  of  this  coffee  table  are  of  plexiglas, 

sandblasted  at  the  bottom  for  decorative  effect  as  well  as 

practical   insurance  against  scratching.    The  table  top  is  of 

glass.    By  Gilbert  Rohde. 


A  large  commode  of  fine-grained  mahogany  whose  severely 

simple  lines  are  contrasted  by   the  use  of  classic  feet  and 

handles  of  plastic,  adding  at  the  same  time  a  note  of  accent 

and  interest.    Grosfeld   House. 

The  use  of  plastic  gives  a  feeling  of  lightness  to  a  large 

and  formal   dining  table.      Combined  with  mahogany,   this 

is  an  example  of  the  trend  to  combine  the  new  and  old  in 

materials.      Grosfeld    House. 
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Let  Us  Eat  and  Drink 


By  Gurdon  Nott 


THAT  champagne  derived  its  name 
from  the  ancient  province  of 
France  is  a  matter  of  common  knowl- 
edge. Relatively  few  on  the  other 
hand  are  aware  that  still,  and  even 
red,  wines  produced  in  that  region 
have  gone  out  from  the  vineyards 
with  the  same  appellation.  Small  won- 
der that  there  has  been  confusion 
twice  confounded.  The  French  once 
tried,  reasonably  enough,  to  put  an 
end  to  the  more  important  part  of 
such  a  state  of  tilings  by  barring  the 
word    to   the   label    of    any   wine   not 


the    champagne    country    of    France, 
took  his  bold  step. 

Louis  Renault  died  just  before  the 
World  War;  but  his  work  of  giving 
the  United  States  a  good  champagne 
of  its  own  has  gone  on  steadily  as 
the  record  sales — more  than  one 
million  bottles — of  last  year  testify. 
I  say  good  champagne  because  in 
days  gone  by  some  pretty  poor  stuff 
has  been  foisted  off  on  us  with  a 
domestic  label.  But  the  consumers 
deserved  what  they  got.  They  had 
only  to  inquire  to  find  out  what  was 


A  most  picturesque  adapration  of  the  "Old  Oaken   Bucket"  idea  to  practical  modern 
use  in  a  place  in  the  country. 


originating  in  the  erstwhile  Cham- 
pagne. But  the  name  was  then  way 
out  of  bounds;  it  had  wandered  far 
from  the  present-day  Department  of 
the  Marne  and  its  great  champagne 
centers,    Rheims    and    Epernay. 

As  far  as  the  shores  of  this  coun- 
try it  had  wandered.  There  has  been 
American  champagne — which  nowa- 
days must  be  thus  branded — these 
many  years.  The  Renault  "Ameri- 
can," for  one,  hails  from  a  plant  es- 
tablished in  New  Jersey  in  1870  by 
Louis  Nicholas  Renault,  of  a  wine- 
making  family  noted  from  the  days 
of  Louis  XIV.  This  far-seeing 
Frenchman  made  a  study  of  lands 
suitable  for  the  culture  of  the  vine 
and,  having  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  Egg  Harbor's  fertile  soil  con- 
ditions   ran    very    close    to    those    of 


what  in  the  American  champagne 
field — which  is  having  its  day  now 
that  the  French  wine  stock  over 
here  is  not  renewable  at  the  old  rate. 
There  is,  fortunately,  no  dearth  of 
American  champagne  of  quality;  but 
bear  in  mind  also  the  virtue  that  lies 
in  caveat  emptor  as  a  motto. 

A  friend  who  made  business  trips 
to  Colombia,  and  knew  the  country 
all  the  way  into  Bogota,  used  to  tell 
me  that  the  best  coffee  in  all  the 
world  came  from  that  republic- — the 
only  one  of  the  South  American 
countries  with  a  coast  line  on  both 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific.  Then, 
in  the  course  of  time,  another  friend 
down  at  the  dock  in  Kingston  to  see 
me  off,  handed  me  a  ten-pound  bag 
of  unroasted  Blue  Mountain  Coffee. 
And    with    it    the    remark    that    this 
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Actual  sue  of  plate 

ten  and  one-half 

inches 


iJinnounctng  WEDGWOOD 

OLD  LONDON   COMMEMORATIVE   PLATES 


THE  first  limited  edition  of  a 
series  of  twelve  commemo= 
rative  plates,  each  with  a  differ= 
ent  scene  of  Old  London,  will 
shortly  arrive  for  distribution  in 
America.  These  plates  are  suit= 
able  for  dinner  service  and  %zn= 
eral  use.  They  are  hand  engraved 
in  rich  sepia  tints  on  a  soft 
ivory  ground.  The  sale  of  this 
series  is  sponsored  by  the  BRITISH 


WAR  RELIEF  SOCIETY  and  $4.00 
of  their  cost  will  be  donated  to 
that  organization.  These  plates 
are  sure  to  increase  in  value,  not 
only  because  they  are  limited, 
but  also  because  of  the  hazards 
of  present  day  production. 
For  ordering  Old  London 
plates,  use  coupon  below 
or  write  to  your  nearest 
Wedgwood  dealer. 


WEDGWOOD  DEALERS  WHO  WILL  HAVE  SERIES  ON  DISPLAY 


Ailentown,  Pa P.  A.  Freeman 

Boston,  Mass Jones  McDuffee  &  Stratton 

Chicago,   III Spaulding-Gorham   Inc. 

Cleveland,   Ohio Halle  Brothers  Co. 

Dallas,  Texas Miss  Ada  Walne 

Des  Moines,   Iowa Younker  Brothers 

Detroit,  Mich Bleazby's 

Galveston,  Texas Ye  Odde  Shoppe 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich..     .  E.  A.  Rood  &  Company 

Hartford,   Conn Henry  Kohn  &  Sons  Inc. 

Jackson,   Miss Century   Electric  Company 

Kansas  City,  Mo T.  M.  James  &  Sons 

LaSalle,  111 C.  A.  Jensen 

Lynchburg,  Va J.  R.  Millner  Company 

Memphis,  Tenn George  T.  Brodnax  Inc. 

Nashville,  Tenn B.  H.  Stief  Jewelry  Co. 


Newark,  N.  J Bamberger's 

New  Orleans,  La Hausmann  Inc. 

Newport  News,  Va..  .China  Palace  &  Gift  Shop 

New  York,  N.  Y Black  Starr  &  Gorham 

New  York,  N.  Y R.  H.  Macy 

Pasadena,  Calif Charles  R.  Service 

Philadelphia,  Pa... J.  E.  Caldwell  &  Company 

Portland,  Me Carter  Brothers  Co. 

St.  Louis,  Mo Famous-Barr  Company 

St.  Louis,  Mo Warfield  Shops 

St.  Paul,  Minn Schuneman's  Inc. 

Santa  Cruz,  Calif De  Witt's 

Seattle,  Wash Frederick   &  Nelson 

Springfield,  Mass Albert  Steiger  Company 

Stamford,  Conn Cowlin's  Art  Shop 

Tulsa,  Okla Miss  Jackson's  Shop 


3Josi  til)  Hki^Ui00d&S<W0,Jf.i«. 

<=>(=     AMERICA. 

162  Fifth  Avenue  ■  New  York 

WHOLESALE  ONLY 
Potteries:  Etruria  and  Barlastoo,  England 


{  Write  in  name  of  dealer } 

Gentlemen: 

Please  reserve  for  me sets  of  twelve  WEDGWOOD  "OLD  LONDON"  com- 
memorative plates  at  $24.00  per  set.  On  receipt  of  your  notification  of  the  arrival  of  these 
plates  from  England,  I  will  remit  $4.00  to  the  British  War  Relief  Society  through  Josiah 
Wedgwood  &  Sons,  Inc.,  162  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  and  the  balance  of  $20.00  will 
be  paid  to  you. 

Name 


Address City . 


State.. 
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JUST  IN  FROM  ENGLAND 

Illustrated  are  a  few  pieces  from  our  last  ship- 
ment   of   individual    hand-made    reproductions. 
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IMPORTERS     OF 


383  MADISON  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 


Chicago: 

Richard  Norton,   Inc. 

6th   Floor,   Merchandise   Mart 


San  Francisco: 

Mr.  John  C.  Nason 

442   Post  Street 


Boston : 

Mr.    Evans    S.    Allen 

420  Boylston  St. 


We  are  exclusively  wholesale  and  orders  can  only  be  accepted  through  your  decorator 
or  dealer  Our  showrooms,  however,  are  open  to  the  public  and  you  are  cordially  in- 
vited to  inspect  our  collection  of  antiques  and  hand-made  copies. 


EAT  AND  DRINK 

(Continued  from  page  31) 

pride  of  Jamaica  had  no  equal  on  the 
face  of  the  globe.  Which  of  the  two 
men,  both  widely-traveled,  was  right 
1  never  could  find  out.  So  I  set 
down  both  as  right  and  just  let  it  go 
a1    that. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  Colombia  set 
forth  her  particular  claim  with  no 
uncertain  voice  at  the  World's  Fair 
by  the  most  charming  sort  of  pub- 
licity. Those  who  happened  to  drop 
in  when  there  was  not  a  crowd  be- 
yond the  limits  of  even  wholesale 
generosity  were  handed  a  tin  of  the 
coffee,  a  pamphlet  telling  all  about 
it  and  a  map  of  the  producing  area. 
The  decoration  of  the  can,  repeated 
on  the  cover  of  the  brochure,  was  so 
appealing  that  it  seemed  too  bad  to 
puncture  the  tin.  There  were  the 
berries,  both  green  and  red;  the 
dainty  white  bloom  and  the  foliage  on 
stems  together — just  as  they  are  in 
natural  growth.  All  of  which  was 
well  calculated  to  hold  interest  as 
well  as  to  inspire  it. 

The  Caffea  arabica  that  Colombia 
for  the  most  part  cultivates  does  not 
mind  an  equatorial  region  but  in- 
sists upon  being  well  above  sea 
level.  You  usually  find  the  prime 
plantations  a  mile  or  so  above  it. 
Partially  shaded  by  the  guamo  or 
some  other  vegetation,  the  rows  of 
coffee  trees — pruned  down  to  six  or 
seven  feet — are  quite  an  attractive 
sight.  The  coffee  tree  was  many  cen- 
turies out  of  Kaffa  in  Eastern  Africa 
when  it  reached  Colombia.  Martinique 
knew  it  in  1720,  but  it  was  not  until 
1784   that   it   got   to   South   America. 

The  Buttery  of  the  Ambassador 
West  in  Chicago  lives  up  to  its 
name  gastronomically.  The  particu- 
lar specialty  is,  not  unnaturally,  roast 
rib  of  beef  a  la  Simpson's.  Famous 
also  are  the  flaming  brochettes.  At 
the  Ambassador  East  the  Pump 
Room  has  no  end  of  regular  fre- 
quenters also  from  luncheon  time  on. 
And,  like  The  Buttery,  its  supper 
dancing. 

(Continued    on    page    35) 


YOUR  HOME  IN  TOWN 

The  penthouse,  which  really  is  not 
one  in  the  old  sense  of  the  word,  con- 
tinues to  have  a  place  all  its  own. 
You  like  it  or  you  do  not,  and  there 
you  are.  If  you  do  like  it  you  have 
a  way  to  live  a  life  apart — even 
pseudo-country  fashion.  If  you  wish 
to  go  that  far  you  can  have  your  bit 
of  grass  and  a  little  walk,  as  well  as 
shrubs  and  flowers.  All  this  entails 
a  considerable  amount  of  care;  but 
the  result  is  worth  all  the  pains  if 
the  kind  of  vegetation  that  will  do 
well  in  roof  circumstances  is  selected. 

Always  there  is  the  alternative  of 
a  house;  some  find  this  a  better  way 
out  than  an  apartment.  And  just 
now  is  a  particularly  opportune  time 
to  pick  up  a  house,  large  or  small. 
Some  really  fine  ones,  perhaps  more 
than  in  many  years,  are  on  the 
market  and  at  the  prices  that  will  be 
accepted  are  good  bargains.  Taxes 
are  high,  it  is  true;  but  a  house  in 
this  particular  class  may  be  cheaper 
to  occupy  now  than  any  other  ac- 
commodations in  New  York  of  similar 
quality.  Today  you  can  buy  a  five- 
story  American  basement  house,  a 
twenty-footer  in  a  good  part  of  town, 
for      around      twentv-five      thousand 


dollars.  Another  can  be  had  for  two- 
thirds  of  that  amount.  And  so  it 
goes.  Even  if  there  has  been  neglect 
necessitating  repairs,  as  there  is  not 
infrequently  with  houses  by  no  means 
old,  the  matter  of  additional  expense 
is  by  no  means  prohibitive.  If  it 
were  there  would  not  be  so  many  real 
estate  operators  who  can  point  to  a 
profit  on  the  sale  of  such  houses  that 
they  have  taken  over  and  dressed  up 
a  bit.  Appearances  mean  as  much 
to  a  house  as  to  a  man.  It  is  a  great 
deal  in  life  to  own  your  house.  Even 
if  you  do  not  own  it  outright  you 
have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  any 
mortgage  interest,  as  well  as  munici- 
pal taxes,  deductable  when  you  are 
struggling  with  the  Federal  and  State 
income  taxes  along  in  February  and 
March. 

(Continued  on  page  35) 

OF  BERMUDA  WOOD 

Bermuda's  immemorial  cedar  has, 
of  course,  figured  in  the  handicraft 
of  the  islands  for  generation  after 
generation.  But  interest  in  it  as 
something       distinctive       was       given 
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With  hand-carved  frame  of  the  omni- 
present native  red  cedar  of  Bermuda,  a 
very  fine  wood  taking  a  prominent  part 
in  the  revival  of  the  ancient  handicrafts 
of  the  islands.    Photo:  Scott  Seegers. 

marked  impetus  when  the  idea  of  a 
group  of  special  shops  for  the  mak- 
ing and  selling  of  native  products 
fortunately  came  along.  The  Centre, 
now  established  on  Queen  Street  in 
Hamilton,  not  far  from  the  wharf, 
carries  beautiful  cedar  pieces — large 
and  small,  some  with  carving.  In 
other  pieces  the  wood  of  the  avocado 
tree  has  been  used  for  folding  tables 
and  tea  wagons.  Light  tan  in  color, 
this  wood  has  a  most  appealing  grain. 
The  original  white  coral  stone  Garden 
Shop  is  now  surrounded  by  special 
structures  devoted  to  fish-scale  jew- 
elry, palm  hats  and  needlework  as 
well  as  wooden  furniture.  This  work 
going  on  in  Bermuda  is  admirably 
in  line  with  what  is  being  done  in 
the  Bahamas  and  other  island  col- 
onies of  Great  Britain  in  the  way 
of  fostering  the  various  native 
crafts,  to  the  end  that  they  may  be- 
come materially  more  profitable 
home    industries.  •'- 
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Bermuda  wahoo,  fifty-four  pounds  of  him. 
Taken  on  the  Challenger  Banks  by 
Voorhees  Ward  with  light  tackle,  a  nine- 
thread  Ashaway  line  in  use  for  three  years. 


Ontario  muskie,  thirty-pounder.  Taken  by 
John  B.  Rogers  of  Havelock  on  a  twenty- 
four-pound  test  nylon  Ashaway  line.  The 
muskie  is  prime  sport  in  Canadian  waters. 


In   the   Field  of  Sport 


ONE  answer  to  the  eternal  ques- 
tion as  to  why  there  are  not 
more  wing  shots  is  to  be  found  in  the 
pamphlet  that  is  a  sequel  to  "9  Guns 
in  1".  It  is  this — "most  shooters  use 
the  wrong  gun."  American  writers 
on  shooting,  it  appears,  have  not 
stressed  sufficiently  the  point  that  the 
use  of  single  alignment  in  wingshoot- 
ing  gives  the  gunner  "a  definite  su- 
periority factor  right  at  the  outset". 
This  by  way  of  pointing  out  the 
advantages  of  the  Aero-Dyne  Super 
Poly  Choke,  which  may  be  attached 
easily  to  your  gun  barrel.  "How  To 
Become  a  Better  Wing  Shot"  is  brief, 
but  is  full  of  meat  for  the  sportsman. 
Defense  covers  a  multitude  of 
things  these  days.  One  of  them  is 
the  new  luminous  Reflecto-Chain, 
which  is  fortunately  just  as  useful 
in  times  of  peace  when  there  is  no 
"black-out."  This  link-mounted  re- 
flector, a  product  of  the  Starlite  Com- 
pany, is  very  valuable  in  traffic  prob- 
lems, since  signs  and  markers  are 
made  quite  luminous  in  complete 
darkness. 

The  marked  growth  of  sport  life 
in  this  country,  especially  in  fields 
where  there  is  the  full  force  of  the 
sun's  rays  on  the  eyes,  has  made  the 
special  eyeglass  not  only  important 
but  in  certain  cases  essential.  For 
example,  as  a  potent  factor  in  im- 
proving one's  game.  In  the  matter  of 
sport  with  a  gun,  whether  at  the  trap 


This  smart  Lawley   110,  close   hauled  and 

with    a    Cenoa    jib    of    goodly    size,    gets 

around  handily  as  well  as  speedily. 
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Sfceef  Stems 


1.  Scored  Dome. Makes 
target  less  rigid,  more 
easily  shattered. 

2. Segments.  At  least 
one  segment  flies  out 
when  target  is  hit  by  ^ 
only  a  few  pellets, 


or  afield  in  quest  of  furred  and 
feathered  creatures,  eye  protection 
must  go  hand  in  hand  with  actual 
aid  to  clear  vision.  In  general  and 
in  particular  the  Belz  "sport  glas" 
has  been  designed  to  fill  an  evident 
need  for  the  man- — or  woman — who 
shoots,  sails,  golfs,  drives,  and  so  on. 

On  with  the  Plastics 

(Continued    from    page    29) 

permanent  joining  in  place  of  former 
necessary  screws. 

Important,  according  to  Morris 
Sanders,  one  of  the  most  outstanding 
designers  and  authorities  in  the  plas- 
tic field  today,  is  the  development  of 
vinylite  in  sheer  transparent  sheets 
to  be  used  over  other  more  delicate 
fabrics  in  permanent  slip-cover  form 
becoming  a  part  of  the  upholstery. 
The  color  and  pattern  of  the  original 
are  retained,  yet  the  whole  will  wear 
almost  indefinitely,  cleaned  simply  by 
the  whisk  of  a  damp  cloth.  This  can 
be  used  on  any  sort  of  upholstered 
furniture  and  is  ideal  for  the  head- 
boards of  beds.  In  a  slightly  heavier 
form,  still  transparent  and  made  al- 
cohol and  waterproof,  it  is  equally 
fine  for  tray  surfaces  and  dressing 
table  tops.  Already  done  to  a  small 
extent,  the  future  possibilities  are 
tremendous. 

Also  to  be  watched  is  saran,  a 
plastic  which  is  extruded  in  strip 
form  and  woven  to  replace  rattan  in 
such  places  as  subway  car  seats;  but 
more  important  to  the  home  owner, 
in  the  form  of  fine  threads  which  are 
woven  into  cloth.  Its  tensile  strength 
is  such  that  it  will  withstand  sixty 
thousand  pounds  of  pressure  to  the 
square  inch,  to  give  an  idea  of  its 
wearing  qualities.  This  is  still  being 
developed,  though  it  is  in  use  at  pres- 
ent as  upholstery  in  one  of  the 
stream-lined  trains.  Sanders  again 
points  out  that  it  will  be  important 
not  only  in  the  form  described,  but 
as  the  warp  thread  in  all  sorts  of 
materials.  This  will  not  materially 
change  the  appearance  of  the  mate- 
rial, but  add  enormous  strength. 

Such  are  only  a  few  of  the  things 
we  may  expect  to  see  in  this  miracle 
field  in  the  not-far-distant  future. 
Such  is  the  picture  today,  but  by  next 
week  who  knows?  The  plastics  march 
on  with  their  own  incredible  speed. 
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Twice   as   Easy   to   Break! 


l  SCORED  DOME  MORE 
I  EASILY  BROKEN 
Score  marks  reduce 
thicknesses  along  16 
strips  on  dome.  Just  as 
glass  scored  by  a  glass 
cutter  will  break  along 
the  score  line,  so  this 
new  target  shatters 
even  when  lightly  hit 
by  a  few  pellets. 


2  EASIER  FOR  REFEREE 
TO  CALL  "DEAD" 
Grooves  on  dome  of  the 
new  WHITE  FLYER 
target  divide  it  into  16 
segments.  When  target 
is  hit  by  only  a  few  pel- 
lets at  least  one  seg- 
ment will  fly  out  in  a 
piece  large  enough  to 
be  scored  "dead." 


3         ACTUALLY  LESS 
TRAPPING  BREAKAGE 

Segments  are  much 
thicker  than  strips  at 
score  marks.  Redistri- 
bution of  weight  adds 
strength  where  needed 
for  trapping.  Tumble 
tests  with  packed  car- 
tons show  less  ship- 
ping breakage. 


TOO  often  you've  seen  targets  sail  out  apparently  un- 
touched, when  you've  sworn  you  were  "on"  them  —  and 
you  were.  The  targets  were  hit,  perhaps  by  only  a  pellet  or 
two,  but  didn't  even  throw  a  chip! 

From  now  on,  on  shots  like  that,  you'll  hear  the  referee  call 
"Dead"  instead  of  "Lost" — if  you  use  the  new  White  Flyer 
target.  The  series  of  score  marks  on  the  dome  makes  the 
White  Flyer  TWICE  as  easy  to  break!  When  hit  by  only  a  few 
shot  pellets  at  least  one  of  the  segments  between  the  score 
marks  will  fly  out  and  be  seen  by  the  referee.  May  we  mail 
you  a  folder  giving  full  particulars? 

WESTERN     CARTRIDGE     COMPANY,   DEPT.   G-98,    EAST     ALTON,    ILL. 
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♦  Yes,  we  said  authentic,  be- 
cause all  qualified  authorities 
know  that  Walnut  was  one  ot 
the  leading  cabinet  woods 
used  profusely  by  the  best 
18th  century  craftsmen  — 
English  and  American  as  well 
as    French   and    Italian 


Harsh  treatment  indeed  for  such  a  dig- 
nified profession,  but  no  more  severe 
than  some  decorators  have  been  inflict- 
ing on  their  clients.  We  mean  decorators 
whose  inventories  are  largely  a  one-wood 
monotone  and  who  remain  blissfully 
apathetic  to  public  desire  for  fine  Wal- 
nut furniture.  This  applies  to  authentic* 
18th  century  reproductions  as  well  as  the 
overwhelming  dominance  of  Walnut  for 
modern.  You,  too,  should  be  spanked  if 
you  are  among  those  decorators  who  arc 
missing  out  by  your  neglect  of  America's 
finest    and    most    popular    cabinet    wood 


AMERICAN   WALNUT 

MANUFACTURERS   ASSOCIATION  —  616  S.   MICHIGAN    AVE.,    CHICAGO 


Historic  Timber  from  the 
famous  Ships  of  Britain 


The  Barfleur  Seat,  made  of 
"Battleship"  Teakwood  taken 
from  a  famous  British  vessel. 

The  seat  shown  above  is  a  typical  example  of  "Battleship" 
Teakwood  Garden  Furniture,  which  is  made  from  the  actual 
timbers  of  famous  British  war  vessels  and  liners  when  their 
sea-going  days  are  over.  Offered  in  many  dignified  designs  and 
constructed  by  trained  craftsmen  these  products  give  a  final 
touch  of  romantic  dignity  to  any  garden. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  send  immediately  a  fully  illustrated  cata- 
logue showing  the  many  types  of  outdoor  or  indoor  furniture 
available  in  "Battleship"  Garden 
Teakwood.  A  purchase  of  one  or 
more  specimens  of  this  beautiful 
and  durable  furniture  will  not  only 
add  to  the  charm  of  your  garden 
but  will  also  give  welcome  aid  to 
Britain's  war  effort  by  providing 
valuable  dollar  currency. 


THE  HUGHES  BOLCKOW  SHIPBREAKING  C°  LT.°. 


BARFLEUR   WHARF,    BLYTH,    NORTHUMBERLAND,   ENGLAND 


The  Maidstone  Reaches  Fifty 


(Continued  from  paye  27) 


the   public-spirited    Mrs.    Woodhouse. 

The  arts,  of  course,  have  a  long 
tradition  at  East  Hampton.  Thomas 
Moran  was  a  founder  of  the  Maid- 
stone, of  which  Albert  Herter, 
Francis  Newton  and  Richard  New- 
ton are  members.  Moran  was  one 
of  the  Tile  Club  group  that  "dis- 
covered" the  town  in  the  Seventies; 
Augustus  St.  Gaudens,  too,  and 
William  M.  Chase  and  F.  Hopkinson 
Smith.  John  Drew  was  a  summer 
resident  for  thirty-two  years  and  his 
daughter  still  has  a  place  there. 
Ethel  Barrymore,  his  gifted  niece, 
visited  him  and  liked  the  place  so 
well  that  she  took  a  house  for  the 
season.  And  there  was  brother  Jack; 
he  spent  one  of  his  honeymoons  in 
the  colony. 

Not  forgetting  the  Village  Fair, 
held  every  year  since  1896  on  the 
Green;  the  Maidstone's  activities  ex- 
tend to  that,  thereby  doing  much  to 
make  for  the  customary  pictur- 
esqueness. 

The  Maidstone  is  second  genera- 
tion, as  it  were.  Although  incor- 
porated in  1891,  its  actual  founda- 
tion was  the  East  Hampton  Lawn 
Tennis  Club  that  twelve  years  earlier 
had  set  up  several  grass  courts  in 
an  old  apple  orchard  just  off  Main 
Street.  This  with  the  same  founders, 
the  same  officers  as  the  Maidstone. 
The  ninety  or  so  members  in  an  era 
that  scarcely  knew  the  country  club 
led,  and  unaffectedly  enjoyed,  an  even 
tenor  of  life — relieved  once  a  week 
by  a  ladies'  day  with  tea  served  in  a 
barn  "tastefully  decorated  with  fish 
nets,  cat-tails  and  sunflowers."  It 
would  be  in  that  period.  The  barn, 
called  "Casino,"  was  where  Edwards' 
Theatre  and  the  Circle  are  now. 

Two  of  the  tennis  champions  among 
the  ninety  or  so  members  of  the 
earlier  club  are  "still  very  lively" — to 
put  it  as  it  came  to  me.  One  of 
these,  Harry  L.  Jefferys  of  Ardmore, 
Pennsylvania,  is  the  only  charter 
member  of  the  Maidstone  who  has 
kept  up  his  association  with  it  for 
the  full  half  century.  This  crack 
tennis  player  of  the  Eighties,  who  is 
commodore  of  the  Devon  Yacht  Club, 
is  the  president  of  Old  East  Hamp- 
ton— members  of  which  must  have 
summered  there  at  least  twenty-five 
years.  The  other  is  Samuel  T.  Skid- 
more,  the  oldest  living  officer  of  the 
Maidstone  and  the  first  to  gain  per- 
manent possession  of  the  Herrick 
Cup  for  singles — this  in  1898  after  a 
"seven  years'  war."  Mr.  Jefferys' 
grandparents  began  going  there  in 
1863  and  it  was  his  parents  who,  in 
1873,  built  the  first  summer  home  in 
the  community.  Before  1891  almost 
everybody  "boarded." 

For  this  reason  play  at  the  Lawn 
Tennis  Club  had  to  come  to  a  stop 
at  six  o'clock  precisely.  That  was  tea- 
time  in  the  boarding  houses;  the  tea 
bell  went  a-ringing  through  the 
village  street  and  there  was  nothing 
to  do  but  drop  the  nets.  Dr.  Everett 
Herrick,  the  president  of  the  or- 
ganization and  holding  the  same 
position  at  the  Maidstone  from  1891 
to  1914,  was  a  great  stickler  in  the 
matter  of  adhering  to  rules.  He  has 
been  described  as  "something  of  a 
kindly  dictator";  in  his  regime  no 
liquor    was    served,    nor    were    any 


games  allowed  on  Sunday.  He  also 
had  a  way  of  taking  the  temperature 
of  the  water  at  the  bathing  beach 
every  day  with  a  large  wooden  ther- 
mometer and  not  until  he  said  the 
word  was  there  any  venturing  into 
the  surf.  If  Dr.  Herrick  strove  hard 
to  keep  East  Hampton  from  going 
too  far  out  of  Puritanical  bounds,  he 
was  nevetheless  in  general  a  finely 
public-spirited  man  who  did  much  for 
the  place.  To  some  extent  his  influ- 
ence was  slow  in  passing;  drinks  were 
not  served  at  the  clubhouse  until 
1932. 

Tennis  was,  however,  the  very 
backbone  of  the  Maidstone  until  1894 
—when  golf  appeared  on  the  local 
scene.  Then  the  older  sport  had  a 
period  of  sagging  interest;  but  not 
long  after  the  turn  of  the  century 
was  quite  itself  again.  In  recent 
years  it  has  sometimes  seemed  more 
important  than  golf.  Such  is  tradi- 
tion—when it  is  good.  Important 
factors  in  upholding  this  tradition 
since  1926  have  been  the  men's  invi- 
tation doubles  in  July  and  the 
women's  invitation  singles  and  doubles 
later  in  the  month — which  have 
brought  the  best  players  of  the 
country  to  the  courts.  Thanks  to 
Julian  S.  Myrick,  formerly  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  Lawn 
Tennis  Association.  Helen  Willis 
Iloark  has  two  legs  on  the  singles 
cup  given  by  William  H.  Woodin, 
then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
fifteen  years  ago.  Since  his  death 
Mrs.  Woodin  has  made  the  presen- 
tation of  this  and  his  other  gold 
trophy — for    doubles. 

Golf,  on  the  other  hand,  made  an 
exceedingly  modest  entry  with  a 
three-hole  course;  but  remember  that 
this  was  in  1894,  when  the  game  was 
still  young  on  American  soil.  And, 
other  times;  the  players  were  wont 
to  make  the  round  in  red,  brass- 
buttoned  golf  coats.  The  Maidstone 
expanded  its  playing  area  annually — 
until  there  were  the  two  eighteen- 
hole  links  of  today,  with  one  hundred 
and  five  acres  owned  by  the  club  and 
eighty-five  more  leased.  For  some 
time  the  game  was  played  for  sport 
solely;  inter-club  matches  failed  to 
appeal  to  Dr.  Herrick  so  the  first 
invitation  tournament  was  not  until 
1932.  The  first  professional,  and  they 
say  a  good  golfer,  was  John  Shippen 
of  the  local  Shinnecock  tribe  of  ab- 
origines. 

THE    WELCOMING    HALL 

(Continued  from  page  25) 

be  accomodated  and  should  be  in- 
cluded  for  their  occasional   utility. 

In  even  a  large  hall,  the  furniture 
is  kept  at  a  minimum ;  for  a  large 
house  is  apt  to  mean  entertaining  on 
a  generous  scale  and  the  floor  should 
be  kept  uncluttered  as  a  number  of 
guests  come  and  go.  Moreover,  a 
spacious  hall  with  a  few  gracious 
pieces  for  accent,  has  an  appeal  all 
its  own — the  open  free  feeling  that 
is  all  too  often  absent  inside  the  home. 

Add  to  this  a  few  well-ehosen  ac- 
cessories, including  fresh  flowers 
whenever  possible,  and  you  will  have 
a  hall  that  will  express  what  it 
should — the  sort  of  home  beyond  and 
the   people   who   live   in   it. 
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General  Eletfric 

SELF-CHARGING 
PORTABLE 


A  NEW  KIND  OF  RADIO 

Plays  anywhere  on  its  own  storage  battery. 
No  battery  replacement  worries! 


No  Other  Portable  Has 
Any  of  These  Advantages! 

1  .  No  battery  replacement  worries 

2.  Has  built-in  non-spillable  airplane- 
type  Willard  storage  battery  and 
G-E  battery  charger 

3.  Plays  anywhere  on  storage  battery 

4.  Self-charges  while  playing  on  AC 
house  current 

5.  Charges  on  AC  without  playing,  if 
desired 

6>  Has  provision  for  charging  from 
auto  battery 

Model  LB-530— Built-in  Beam-a-scope 

located  in  lid  —  away  from  metal 

chassis  —  for  finer  reception. 

DeLuxe  Luggage  Case. 

Ask    the    General    Electric    dealer    to 

show  you  the  full  line  of  G-E  Portabler. 

Prices— $1  6.95*  to  $39.95* 

'All prices  subject  to  change  without  notice  and 

may  vary  in  different  localities.  Ask  your  G-E  radio 

dealer.   General  Electric  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


GENERAL  M  ELECTRIC 


Let  Us  Eat  and  Drink 

(Continued  from  page  32) 


The  "sidewalks  of  New  York"  are 
certainly  doing  their  level  best  to 
let  places  where  one  goes  for  a 
drink  of  an  afternoon  or  evening 
overflow  into  the  open.  Even  if  the 
space  is  enough  for  only  a  table  or 
two,  they  grant  it;  and  so  long  as 
there  is  a  pseudo-hedge  or  some 
other  low  barrier  between  it  and  the 
passer-by,  it  is  all  right  with  the 
powers-that-be.  The  pity  is  that  in 
some  parts  of  the  city,  especially  on 
the  south  and  west  sides  of  Central 
Park,  the  walk  is  not  wide  enough 
for  spreading  out  from  indoors  on 
the  Continental  scale. 

Very  likely  no  one  bound  for 
Waukesha,  some  fifteen  miles  to  west- 
ward of  Milwaukee,  expects  to  be 
reminded  of  Thomas  Jefferson  at 
journey's  end.  Yet  one  is,  strikingly 
— this  by  the  pseudo-classic  White 
Rock  Spring  house  in  its  charming 
setting  of  greenery.  Some  of  the 
oldsters,  on  coming  across  the  pa- 
vilion so  well  set  off  by  white  trim 
are  sure  to  exclaim:  "Why  I've  seen 
that  before,  now  where  was  it?  Oh, 
at  the  Columbian  Exposition,  of 
course."  Which  is  quite  correct;  as 
far  in  the  past  as  1893  is,  this  is  the 
same  structure  that  housed  Psyche  in 
Chicago  and  in  and  out  of  which 
passed  untold  thousands  of  visitors 
to  the  exposition. 

The  new  household-word  White 
Rock  trademark  was  by  then  getting 
pretty  well  known.  For  fourteen 
years  had  gone  by  since  that  summer 
when  it  was  quite  the  thing  to  take 
the  little  steamboat  White  Rock  up 
the  Fox  River  from  the  dock  at  the 
Barstow  Street  dam.  The  park  was 
open  to  all  in  those  days  and  there 
was  free  distribution  of  the  water 
in  the  village  settled  as  Prairieville 
in  1836.  It  was  not  incorporated  as 
Waukesha — presumably  meaning  fox 
— until  sixteen  years  later. 

Long  before  that  the  healing 
waters  of  Waukesha — the  one  time 
"Saratoga  of  the  West" — had  their 
measure  of  fame.  They  were  not 
really  exploited,  however,  until  1868. 
H.  M.  Colver,  who  purchased  the 
White  Rock  spring  property  from 
Thomas  Cook  in  1871,  gave  the  prop- 
erty its  name  and  for  some  years  he 
was    the    operator    of    the    business; 


In  Honolulu:  Sir  Evelyn  and  Lady  Wrench 
at  the  Halekulani  Hotel  on  their  way  to 
Australia  to  work  for  unity  among 
English-speaking  peoples.  And  of  course 
they    are    drinking    fresh    pineapple   juice. 


Wedding  in  June.  Ernest  Law  Biddle  of 
Bryn  Mawr  and  Miss  Peggy  Anne  Huber, 
daughter  of  the  Joel  C.  Hubers,  also  of 
Bryn    Mawr.    Photo:    Marie   A.    Reinhardt 

but  for  more  than  half  a  century  it 
has  been  under  the  corporate  control 
originally  established  by  Charles 
Welch.  The  White  Rock  spring, 
which  is  one  of  several  in  the  sixty- 
acre  park,  is  above  the  village  in  a 
sort  of  natural  stone  amphitheater 
and  thus  most  picturesquely  placed. 
The  rock  is  magnesian — hence  the 
distinctive  virtue  of  the  water  flow- 
ing from  its  crevices  in  marvelous 
abundance. 

White  Rock  is  particularly  handy 
for  two  of  the  best  of  the  tall-glass 
summer  drinks.  For  a  Tom  Collins  a 
teaspoonful  of  powdered  sugar  and 
the  juice  of  a  lemon  on  cracked  ice; 
for  a  gin  rickey  the  juice  of  a  lime 
and  half  of  the  skin  of  the  fruit  on 
a  lump  of  ice.  Then,  for  either  of 
course,  a  jigger  of  gin  and  enough 
White  Rock  to  fill  the  glass.  But  the 
figure  of  Psyche  is  no  longer  con- 
fined to  this  label.  It  appears  on 
White  Rock  sarsaparilla  and  ginger 
ale.  On  Q9,  for  gin  and  tonic,  there 
is  a  different  design. 

Some  years  ago  when  I  was  making 
my  way  home  from  Europe  leisurely 
on  a  liner  calling  at  a  few  of  the 
islands  of  the  West  Indies,  and  we 
had  got  into  warm  waters,  the  ship's 
surgeon  would  run  across  me  of  an 
evening  and  say:  "Drop  in  at  An- 
drews' at  six  tomorrow  morning.  This 
I  would  do,  to  find  that  the  invitation 
to  the  assistant  purser's  room  meant 
gin  and  tonic.  Days  on  end  the  visit 
was  a  regular  before-breakfast  thing. 
So  began  a  habit  continued  in  the 
Bahamas  and  elsewhere  to  southward 
— eventually  in  the  North,  with  much 
missionary  effort  on  behalf  of  a  good 
drink.    A   wholesome  one  at  that. 

The  spot  of  quinine  in  the  tonic- 
makes  this  drink  a  properly  precau- 
tionary measure  in  the  tropics  and 
certainly  that  medicinal  ingredient 
does  no  harm  in  a  temperate  zone.  In 
any  event  gin  and  tonic  is  a  right 
pleasant  warm  weather  drink.  And 
it  is  so  much  easier  to  have  it  in  these 
war  days  now  that  there  is  the  abun- 
dant supply  of  the  Canada  Dry  Qui- 
nine Water.  First  catch  your  gin,  a 
prime  brand;  put  a  jigger  of  it  in  a 
highball  glass,  with  ice  and  a  piece 
of  lime  squeezed  slightly;  fill  up  with 
this  carbonated  as  well  as  quinined 
water.  Then  you  have  something.  But 
don't  guzzle  it;  treat  it  respectfully 
and  it  will  reward  you. 

The  passing  of  the  octogenarian 
Georges  de  Latour,  it  was  feared 
at  the  time,  might  mean  the  loss  of 
the  personality  behind  an  enterprise 
that  has  done  wonders  in  the  way  of 


ALL-INCLUSIVE  SPECIAL  RATE 

ANY  WEEK  AT  BANFF 

(During  Season) 
Room  with  bath  and  table  d'hote 
meals.    Privileges   of  golf  course, 
tennis  courts,  swimming  pools, 
concerts  and  ballroom.  For  as  low  as 

a  person   per  day, 

double  occupancy. 

(Similar  rate  at 

Chateau  Lake  Louise.) 

I  Your  American  Dollar  Goes  Farther  in  Canada 


$050 
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Golfers  come  to  Banff  year  after 
year  to  play  this  magnificent 
championship  course.  Surrounded 
by  mountains,  fringed  by  deep 
forests,  carpeted  with  lush  turf. 
Double-width  fairways,  perfect 
greens,  three  tees.  Gay  social  life 
at  Banff  Springs  Hotel.  Tennis, 
swimming,  fishing,  riding,  hiking, 
dancing.  (Ask  your  Canadian 
Pacific  agent  for  booklet.) 


GOLF  WEEK  AT  BANFF-August  24  to  30. 
Banff  Springs  Hotel  and  Chateau 
Lake  Louise  trophies.  Edward 
Prince  of  Wales  Cup  and  other 
prizes.  Open  to  amateurs  in  good 
standing  in  any  recognized  club. 


Ask  your  travel  ag*tit  oy  nearest  Canadian 
Pacific  office  in  new  YORK  (Madison  Ave. 
at  44th  St.)  -CHICAGO  (71  E.Jackson  Blvd.) 
BOSTON  •  PHILADELPHIA  •  WASHINGTON 
ATLANTA  •  BUFFALO  ■  CLEVELAND  ■  DETROIT 
PITTSBURGH  •  CINCINNATI  •  ST.  LOUIS 
KANSAS  CITY  •  OMAHA  •  DALLAS 
MINNEAPOLIS  •  ST.  PAUL  •  SEATTLE 
PORTLAND  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  ■  LOS  ANGELES 
MONTREAL  and  other  cities  in  U.  S.  and 
Canada. .  .or  write  Manager,  Banff  Springs 
Hotel,  Banff,  Alta.,  or  Chateau  Lake  Louise, 
Lake  Louise,  Alta. 

FRIENDLY  CANADA  WELCOMES  U.  S.  CITIZENS 
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AND    KNOWING    CONDITIONS  .  .  a 

kJPANNING  the  continent  with 
more  than  500  branches,  which  provide  a  complete  banking  service 
in  every  region  of  the  Dominion,  the  Bank  of  Montreal  offers 
American  business  men  having  dealings  in  Canada  unsurpassed 
facilities  for  their  financial  transactions.  It  also 
provides   valuable    sources   of   business   information. 

5  Inquiries  are  invited. 

Head  Office, 


Montreal 


BANK  OF  MONTREAL 

Established  1817 
ASSETS  OVER  ONE  BILLION  DOLLARS 

NEW  YORK  AGENCY :  64  Wall  Street    CHICAGO  OFFICE  :  27  South  LaSalle  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE:  Bank  of  Montreal   (San  Francisco)   333  California  Street 


CmeTo Canada 


dPLIT  ROCK 

inthePOCONOS 

A  wonderland  in 
the  heart  of  the  Poconos, 
overlooking  a  beautiful 
mountain  lake.  Attractive 
lodges  and  building  sites 
for  sale.  Visit  this  excep- 
tional all-year  vacation 
spot  where  boating,  swim- 
ming, hiking,  riding,  ten- 
nis, skiing,  skating,  hunt- 
ing, fishing  and  myriad 
sports  and  pastimes  are 
unexcelled.  Take  Pa.  115 
from  Easton  toward 
Wilkes -Barre,  turn  west 
at  Blakeslee  on  Pa.  940. 
Route    well-marked. 

Write  for  Descriptive  Booklet. 
Or  See  any  Real  Estate  Broker. 

SPLIT  ROCK,  LAKE  HARMONY,  PA. 

or  123   South   Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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SME  MONEY 

by  staying  at 

FORD 

HOTELS 


Modern, 
Fireproof, 

Conveniently 

located. 
Easy  Parking 


Montreal 
Toronto 


as  low  as  I 
no  higher  than 

*#50  per  person 

FOR  MAP  or  FOLDER 

Write  to 

FORD  HOTELS  CO. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


ana* 

en  route 

Rochester 

Buffalo 

Erie 


"Famous  Log"Chalet" 

A  Year  Round  Resort 


North    of    Montreal 
rentians,      luxurious 

.  .  .  tennis,     golf,    riding, 
swimming,   sports  direc 
tor,     orchestra,     solari- 
um,   open   sundecks, 
delicious    cuisine. 
Write    bklt.    Re- 
stricted  clientele, 


in    the    Lau- 
log      chalet, 


ALPINE 

STE.MAR6UERITE 

STATION         i 
P.O.- CANADA    P. 


RESORT  &  TRAVEL 
INFORMATION 


*      CLASSIFIED     * 
RESORTS 

BERMUDA 

BELMONT  MANOR  HOTEL,  Ber- 
muda. Ideal  climate  spring  and  sum- 
mer, golf  course,  swimming  pool,  rid- 
ing, sailing.    As  popular  as  ever. 

CEORCIA 

SEA  ISLAND 

THE    CLOISTER,    Sea     Island,    Ca. 

Coif,    swim,    ride,    hunt,    shoot,    skeet, 

tennis.    The  Cloister,  Sea   Island,   Ca.. 

or  630  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

New  England 

CRAWFORD  HOUSE,  Crawford, 
N.  H.  Ideal  spring  and  summer,  lux- 
urious accommodations,  minimum  rates 
all  season. 

MAINE 

FRIENDSHIP    (Martin   Point) 

MAYFLOWER  INN  on  the  Sea— 
A  charming  Georgian  Colonial  inn 
superbly  located  on  water's  edge; 
magnificent  views.  Refined,  restricted 
clientele.    Write  for  booklet. 

WYOMING 

Information  on  tours  and  points  of 
interest  in  Wyoming,  write:  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  &  Industry,  408 
Capitol  Bldg.,  Cheyenne,  Wyoming. 
Ceo.   Houser,   Executive   Manager. 

RANCHES 

ARIZONA 

ARIZONA  DUDE -cattle  ranch. 
River  swimming,  fishing,  mountainous, 
rugged  countryside,  delightful  spring 
and  summer  period,  restricted.  E.  S. 
Hubell,  owner.  New  York,  Lexington 
2-1200. 

SPRING  CREEK  RANCH,  Cotton- 
wood, Arizona.  Modern,  comfortable. 
Camping,  hunting,  fishing,  hounds. 

WYOMING 

VALLEY  RANCH,  Valley,  Wyom- 
ing.   I.   H.  Larom,  owner. 


A  RESORT  .  .  .  CAMP  . .  . 

AND  TRAVEL 
INFORMATION  SERVICE 

SPUR,  as  always,  extends  its  Reader 
Service  Departments  to  assist  you  in 
planning  your  trip,  cruise,  and  vaca- 
tion; or  help  select  the  proper  Camp 
for  the  children. 

Folders  .  .  .  Rates  .  .  .  and  Routes, 
Via:  Air  .  .  .  Land  ...  or  Sea,  yours 
for  the  asking. 

HOTELS:  Complete  data,  rates,  loca- 
tions, and  accommodations;  American 
or  European  plans  .  .  .  Any  city  in  the 
world. 


New   York   Tel.      —      Bryant  9-6347  \ 
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To-day  you  lunch  in  cosmopolitan 
Montreal  ...  so  take  your  pick 
of  any  of  these  fascinating  restau- 
rants, where  menus  take  on  added 
tang,  the  French  Canadian  way! 

To-morrow,  you  may  try  the  ragout 
de  pattes  in  distant  Trois-Rivieres, 
or  dine  on  the  terrace  in  Quebec 
City  and  look  out  towards  the  sea 
.  .  .  you'll  discover  a  world  of 
spinning-wheels,  oxcarts,  stone 
bake-ovens  .  .  .  where  high-backed, 
rakish  caleches  wait  to  drive  you 
out  to  ancient  battlements  and 
shrines  which  were  old  when 
America  was  young. 

3,000,000  French  Canadians  wel- 
come you  to  La  Province  de  Que- 
bec, the  scenic  land  where  the  past 
lives  in  romantic  glamour  and 
where  your  vacation  dollar  always 
buys  more! 

NO  PASSPORTS  REQUIRED 
BY   U.  S.   CITIZENS 

For  maps,  and  descriptive  literature, 
apply  to  your  home  travel  agency,  auto- 
mobile club.  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
railway,  steamship  or  bus  office,  La 
Province  de  Quebec  Tourist  Bureau,  48 
Rockefeller  Piaza,  New  York,  or  write 
direct  to 


TOURIST      BUREAU 


QUEBEC   ■  CANADA 


Eat    and    Drink 


putting  California  on  the  wine  map. 
And,  what  is  likewise  of  prime  im- 
portance, keeping  it  there.  But  the 
grave  has  no  victory  over  such  a  vital 
personality  as  that  of  the  native  of 
Bordeaux  who  came  over  to  the 
Golden  State  in  1883  and  after  seven 
wander-years  in  search  of  the  right 
spot  settled  down  in  the  heart  of 
Napa  County  for  the  practice  of  the 
art  of  wine-making.  His  personality 
survives  in  his  widow.  Much  younger 
than  he,  she  took  up  the  work  where 
he  had  stopped  and  carried  it  along 
in  every  way  as  he  would  have  wished. 
Alone,  as  president  of  the  Beaulieu 
winery,  until  about  seven  months  ago 
— when  her  son-in-law,  the  Marquis 
de  Pins,  after  serving  in  France  in 
the  present  war  joined  her  for  active 
participation   in   this   business. 

So  the  great  work  of  the  Ruther- 
ford vineyard  in  the  production  of 
not  merely  more  American  wine — but 
more  American  wine  of  quality — 
goes  on.  Beaulieu  wine-making  re- 
mains the  art  to  which,  as  such, 
Georges  de  Latour  gave  heart  and 
soul.  The  Beaulieu  wines  of  the 
future  will  still  be  a  fine  tribute  to 
the  founder,  as  are  those  being  dis- 
tributed by  Park  &  Tilford  today. 
The  guiding  thought  will  be  his  ideals 
— one  of  which  was  care  and  more 
care;  he  was  always  firm  on  the 
points  of  blending  wines  before  fer- 
mentation, of  storage  in  old  cooperage 
until  "bottle-ripe,"  of  binning  the 
bottled  product  long  enough  for  the 
certainty  of  "roundness,  smoothness, 
bouquet  and  brilliance."  And  if 
better  grape  types  come  along  the 
older  ones  in  the  vineyard  will  have 
to  make  way  for  them.  Not  long  be- 
fore his  death  Georges  de  Latour 
removed  the  Petite  Sirah  vines  on  a 
matter  of  sixty  acres  and  set  out 
Pinot  Noir  and  other  finer  kinds 
instead. 

Of  the  numerous  varieties  in  the 
vineyard,  five  hundred  acres  all  told, 
it  is  the  Cabernet  Sauvignon  that 
gives  us  that  admirable  red  wine, 
Georges  de  Latour  Private  Reserve. 
This  is  one  of  several  particularly 
choice  products — aged  properly,  of 
course,  since  the  Beaulieu  winery 
ran  all  through  the  late  and  not  la- 
mented Prohibition  period.  There  is 
a  Beaulieu  Haut  Sauternes  of  like 
excellence  in  its  way  and  the  Beaulieu 
Vineyard  Sparkling  Moselle  which 
goes  into  the  satisfying  "de  Latour 
cocktail."  This,  from  Mme.  de  La- 
tour's  own  recipe,  is  made  thus-wise. 
After  sugaring  the  rim  of  a  cham- 
pagne glass  place  a  tablet  of  sugar 
on  the  bottom  of  it.  Give  the  sugar 
a  drop  of  Angostura  Bitters,  then 
add  one  teaspoonful  of  brandy  and 
fill  up  the  glass  with  Beaulieu  Vine- 
yard Sparkling  Moselle.  Finally,  a 
twist  of  lemon  peel. 

It  was  a  compelling  desire  on  the 
part  of  one  of  my  European  friends, 
here  as  evacuee,  that  led  me  into  my 
herb  quest.  She  wanted  her  accus- 
tomed tisane  de  tilleul  again  and  she 
was  sure  that  this  tea  was  not  to  be 
had  here  in  New  York.  I  was  of  the 
contrary  opinion.  With  all  the  talk 
of  "yarbs"  these  days  I  thought  that 
the  essential  dried  linden  blossoms 
must  be  on  sale  here  and  there.  But, 
no;  I  had  to  go  to  England,  as  it 
were — in  other  words  to  The  Herb 
Farm  Shop  Limited  on  Fifth  Avenue. 


This  being  only  the  distributing 
point,  I  was  directed  to  nearby  Alt- 
man's  where  I  found  the  neatly- 
packed  object  of  my  search.  It  bore 
a  French  label  instead  of  the  "lime 
blossom  tea"  described  aptly  enough 
in  the  little  catalogue  as  "delight- 
ful" and  "especially  recommended 
for    over-fatigue". 

Lime  they  call  the  tree  in  Eng- 
land. Formerly  it  was  line  and 
earlier  the  Anglo-Saxon  lincl — which 
brings  it  close  to  our  preferred  lin- 
den. Whatever  the  name,  the  blos- 
soms smell  as  sweet  to  the  bees.  They 
go  for  the  nectar  head  over  heels,  but 
leave  enough  virtue  in  the  blossoms 
for  one  of  the  best  of  the  teas  that 
come  not  from  China  nor  yet  from 
Ceylon.  Its  linden  bloom  seems  to  be 
greatly  preferred  to  the  camomile  tea 
of  our  grandmothers' — or  if  we  are 
quite  young,  our  great  grandmothers' 

—  days. 

Speaking  of  herbs,  it  was  a  happy 
thought  on  the  part  of  the  Four 
Roses  folk  to  send  recently  those 
thousand  Blue-Grass  mint  plants  to 
estate-owners  around  New  York  City 
and  other  centers  in  the  East.  As 
Tennyson  might  have  said,  in  the 
spring  the  sportsman's  fancy  turns  to 
thoughts  of  the  Kentucky  Derby  and 

—  mint  julep.  But  not  "lightly";  far 
from  it.  How  much  of  all  that  blue- 
blood  mint  will  go  into  juleps,  this 
summer  and  in  the  years  to  come,  no 
one  can  say.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  it  will  go  in  rightly.  For  there 
are  only  two  ways  to  make  a  mint 
julep  and  one  of  them  is  wrong.  Of 
course,  you  will  read  in  the  books 
of  more  than  one  right  way. 

Whenever  I  think  of  the  World's 
Fair,  let  alone  looking  on  the  vestiges 
of  its  magnificence  of  a  summer  ago, 
I  confess  to  a  decided  feeling  of 
nostalgia.  I  miss  in  particular  what 
it  offered  in  the  way  of  pleasant  di- 
version from  the  much-trodden  city 
path  of  eating  and  drinking.  Even 
so  small  a  diversion  as  going  up  to 
the  terrace  of  the  French  Pavillion 
and  having  a  aperitif  in  the  leisurely 
manner  of  Paris — where  all  of  drink- 
ing is  not  taking  a  drink.  And,  say, 
a  vermouth  cassis  of  a  warmish  noon 
or  an  afternoon  at  the  time  when 
daylight  is  fading  perceptibly  into  a 
suggestion  of  the  crepuscular.  Of 
course,  you  can  command  anywhere 
around  town  a  vermouth  cassis — 
which  may  or  may  not  satisfy  your 
longing;  you  can  try  your  hand  at 
making  one  at  home.  But  you  will 
not  recapture  the  atmosphere  of  that 
World's  Fair  Terrace — which  was 
something  remote  from  even  the  huge 
circular  bar  only  a  stone's  throw 
away. 

You  may  read  in  books  that  an 
ounce  and  a  half  of  the  dry  French 
vermouth  and  half  as  much  crime  de 
cassis  go  into  this  very  refreshing- 
drink — along  with  ice  and  either  plain 
or  carbonated  water.  Plain  I,  for 
one,  say.  But  a  crack  bartender,  who 
always  has  the  true  sense  of  propor- 
tions, follows  the  rule — or  lack  of 
one — prevailing  in  France  these  many 
years.  He  no  more  thinks  in  precise 
terms  of  measure  than  does  an  old- 
fashioned  housewife  when  preparing 
to  ask  the  kindly  aid  of  the  kitchen 
stove.  A  little  practice  and  you,  at 
home,  can  hit  the  mark  pretty  closely 
—if  you  don't  get  downright  careless. 


4  Hours  and  Not  a  Strike  .../yfe/7 


SO  THAT'S    WHY 

BLUB  R/BBOA/  TASTES 
SO  GOOD.  BOY,  OH 
BOY/  I  COULD  TACKLE 
A  WHALE   NOW  .' 


look  /  jack.' 

vouVe  got  a 

whopper  on  the 

line/  wow,  what 

a  fight  he'll 

GIVE  YOU/ 


vo0uNsureUpSS/Y ™»  «2  tSe'at  op 

THAT  MLSwl  A  V0URS  MELPE0-  H0W 
i  IKF  I  mactcI  /\ ABOUT  ANOTHER  ONE 
LIKE  A  MASTER,    f  \      T0  CELEBRATE  ? 


Gosh!  Blending  33  Brews  sure 
makes  this  ONE  delicious  beer ! 

Man,  what  flavor  —  what  smoothness  —  what 

sparkle!  How  does  Pabst  do  it?  By  blending 

33  fine  brews  to  make  one  single  glass !  As  in 

the  finest  coffee  and  champagne,  it's  this  expert  blending  that  gives 

Blue  Ribbon  Beer  a  goodness  that  never  varies.  Costly  to  do?  Sure. 

But  that's  what  makes  it  "33  to  1"— your  lucky  catch  — your 

smartest  bet  in  beer.  Today  —  enjoy  a  glass,  and  prove  it! 


33  FINE  BREWS  BLENDED 
TO  MAKE  ONE  GREAT  BEER! 


IT'S   SMOOTHER 
.  .  IT'S  TASTIER 
.  .  IT   NEVER   VARIES 


Enjoy  it  in  full  or  club  size  bottles, 

handy  cans,  and  on  draft  at  better 

places  everywhere. 

Copyright  1941,  Pabst  Brewing  Company,  Milwaukee 
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Ao  painful  sunburn 

I     1       \       \ 
loi'  YOI   this  sum m i> r 

fh  \    \  \ 


You'll  be  jv?/?  in  the  sun  with 
SUTRA*!  Sutra  contains  an  exclusive 

compound  which  forms  an  invisible 
shield  against  destructive  burn  rays. 

It  prevents  painful  sunburn.  BUT  it 
permits  skin  absorption  of  Vitamin  D- 
producing  and  tanning  rays!  Results 
guaranteed  with  SUTRA  used  as 

directed,  or  purchase  price  refunded! 
Sutra  is  a  pleasant  white  cream, 

non-greasy,  insect-repellent. 
(A  grand  make-up  base! )  Get  a 

family  tube  at  better  drug  or 
department  stores  today!  Two  sizes: 
65  §  and  $1.00.  Or  send  in  the  coupon. 


ARTRA,  12  Roosevelt  Ave., 
Bloomfield,  N.  ]. 

I  want  to  try  Sutra.  Remittance  is  en- 
closed jor  trial  20  e  D  regular  65  <t  □ 
regular  $1  □  tube.  (Check  size  wanted.) 

Name     

Address  s? 


ALL'S  FAIR 


By  Nora  Phillips 


IF  everyone  of  us  isn't  properly 
cologned  and  refreshed  this  sum- 
mer it  won't  be  the  fault  of  the  va- 
rious perfume  and  cosmetic  houses. 
There  never  has  been  so  wide  a 
variety  as  have  appeared  this  season. 
Couturiers  Perfumes,  Inc.,  bring  out 
their  initial  fragrance  Shantung  in 
both  cologne  and  perfume.  The  odor 
is  on  the  Oriental  side,  tangy  and 
provocative,  and  certainly  should  be 
just  the  thing  with  your  shantung 
summer  clothes. 

One  of  the  most  novel  ideas  brought 
out  in  a  long  time  is  the  solid  cologne 
by  Lucien  Lelong.  This  comes  in 
the  form  of  a  cylinder  about  the  size 
of  a  shaving  stick,  packaged  in  a 
handsome  crystal  bottle.  You  simply 
rub  this  on  your  skin  and  a  lovely 
cool  sensation  follows.  The  fragrance 
is  Balalaika,  an  ideal  summer  scent. 
A  nice  traveling  companion  since 
there  is  no  danger  of  leakage,  al- 
though you  will  want  to  keep  one 
close  at  hand  all  through  the  hot 
weather  to  cool  your  fevered  brow. 
And  if  you  want  to  make  your  hus- 
band happy,  buy  another  for  him — 
he'll    love    it    for    after-shaving. 

If  you  happen  to  be  one  of  those 
persons  who  must  be  exotic  even  in 
summer,  you  will  want  to  investigate 
the  new  Essence  of  Gardenia  by 
Helena  Rubinstein.  This  is  a  truly 
American  perfume  made  from  very 
special  California  gardenias.  Some 
millions  of  these  blooms  go  into  mak- 
ing this  scent  so  that  the  price  is 
on  the  luxury  side,  but  this  is  some- 
what softened  by  the  fact  that  it 
has  unusual  lasting  qualities  and  a 
tiny   bit    goes    a   long   way. 

However,    if    you    must    be    really 


"Tuckaway   Kit",  by  Charles  of  the   Ritz, 

brings    seven    of    their    famous    products 

compactly    boxed    for    vacations. 

pampered,  Mr.  Herbert  Scott  is  the 
man  you  must  see.  He  will  create  a 
custom-made  perfume  to  suit  your 
particular  personality.  All  this  is 
based  on  a  careful  study  of  your 
type,  personal  tastes,  preferences  in 
clothes  and  use  of  cosmetics,  but  the 
result  is  a  perfume  that  may  be 
ordered  by  no  one  else.  Since  all  this 
takes  time,  he  limits  his  clients  to 
twenty-five  in  any  year,  so  hurry 
up  if  you  want  to  be  one. 

A  helpful  word   to   beach-loungers, 
Imra,    the    depilatory,    may    be    just 


what  you  need  to  give  your  skin  a 
satin-smooth  background  for  your 
summer  tan.  It  is  easy  to  use  and 
they  swear  that  there  is  no  trace  of 
unpleasant  chemical  odor  so  many 
such   products  have. 

To  make  your  bath  even  more  in- 
viting, Xandra  has  a  new  sachet  mit- 
ten of  terry  cloth  and  taffeta  with  the 
sachet  enclosed  in  a  zippered  com- 
partment.   This  seems  a  sensible  way 


Eau  de  Cologne  Iceberg,  to  keep  you  cool 

and    refreshed    on    hot    summer   days    and 

evenings.     By    Lentheric. 

to  powder  after  bathing,  no  spilling 
on  the  floor  and  just  the  amount  of 
powder  where  you  want  it.  It  comes 
in  several  pastel  shades  and  refills 
may  be  bad  at  a  moderate  price.  The 
same  sachet  is  recommended  for  your 
linen    and    lingerie    drawers. 

Along  with  the  trend  of  tie-ups  in 
the  field  of  feminine  fashion,  the  well- 
known  Stetson  hat  people  have  creat- 
ed a  special  number  to  fit  in  with 
Straw  Hat  perfume  by  Faberge.  The 
hat  is  big  and  scarlet  and  bowed 
in  natural  colored  straw;  the  per- 
fume is  teasing  and  coquettish.  The 
pair  ought  to  set  you  on  the  trail  of 
a   summer   romance. 

For  a  change,  the  really  younger 
generation  gets  attention  in  regard 
to  its  beauty  needs.  The  Cutex 
people  realize  that  nail  care  should 
be  started  at  an  early  age,  and  to 
encourage  this  they  have  a  special 
child's  kit  with  all  the  essentials  for 
keeping  young  nails  well-groomed  and 
prepared  for  the  future.  All  of 
which  makes  very  good  sense  and 
will  meet  the  approval  of  countless 
mothers. 

There  is  more  to  this  sun  lotion 
than  meets  the  eye.  Primrose  House 
maintains  that  a  moist  protective 
make-up  of  three  steps  is  the  best. 
First  apply  Sun  Screen  lotion  for  its 
obvious  qualities,  next  rouge  and  lip- 
stick, if  you  like,  and  lastly  Petal 
Bloom  Finishing  lotion.  This  leaves 
your  face  with  a  soft  dull  shine  that 
many  prefer  to  a  powdered  effect 
which  really  does  seem  more  appro- 
priate  on   a   beach. 


Ontario  invites  you  to  visit  and  enjoy 
this  perfect  vacation  land  ...  to  fish  in 
rushing  streams  ...  to  bathe  in  clear 
sparkling  lakes  ...  to  rest  amid  pine 
forests  or  upon  sunlit  beaches. 

Here  in  lovely  Ontario  . .  .  you  will 
find  scenes  of  unsurpassed  beauty 
reamed  by  Canada's  finest  highways  . . . 
invigorating  air  . . .  freedom  from  hay 
fever  .  . .  every  type  of  accommodation 
from  tourist  cabin  to  de  luxe  resort  at 
reasonable  rates. 


i      '**Lr 


Vacation  fun  and  happiness  await  you 
in   Ontario  .  .  .  where   travel   is   unre- 
stricted, and  where  your  money  goes 
further  .  .  .  there  is 
a  handsome  pre- 
mium on  U.  S. 
funds. 


0H&VUO 

r/IMDA'S  MCAT/O/V  PJtOWAfCt 


Ontario  Travel  &  Publicity 
Bureau, 
1 121  Parliament  Buildings, 
Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada. 

Please  send  me  FREE  your  80-page  book 
on  Ontario,  also  official  Road  Map. 

Name 


Ad  dress  - 
Town — 


-Slate- 
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Music  Department 
New  in  a  distinguished  family  is  a 
table  model  radio-phonograph  by  Gen- 
eral Electric  with  an  automatic 
record-changer.  Many  rooms  will  not 
accommodate  one  of  the  large  models, 
which  ran  also  into  a  good  deal  of 
money.  The  cabinet  is  of  walnut 
trimmed  in  zebra  wood,  definitely 
modern  in  feeling.  The  record- 
changer  will  play  a  series  of  twelve 
ten-inch  or  ten  twelve-inch  records. 
This  is  also  equipped  with  a  Phan- 
stiel  needle,  good  for  some  sixteen 
thousand  playings,  which  is  quite  a 
lot   of   music.    The  price   is  $59.95. 

Decor 
One  of  those  unusual  services  that 
are  hard  to  find  when  you  want 
them,  is  offered  by  Evelyn  Pitschke 
at  101  Park  Avenue.  She  specializes 
in  decorative  photography  which  in- 
cludes photo  murals,  screens,  lamp 
shades  and  fabrics.  She  will  work 
from  your  own  negative  or  from  an 
old  print  or  etching.  All  except 
fabrics  can  be  produced  in  a  range 
of  colors,  the  latter  being  restricted 
to  blueprint  blue  or  sepia.  Since  this 
is   naturally   special   order  work,  you 


will  have  to  consult  her  about  prices, 
but  the  general  idea  is  that  they  are 
sold  by  the  square  foot. 

Cutting  Up 

How    many    times    have    you    been 

annoyed  because  you  lacked  the  right 

knife    or    pair    of    scissors    for    some 

particular  purpose?  What  you  really 


Beige    apron    and    mitt    set    for    amateur 

outdoor   chefs.     Both   are   fireproofed   and 

mitts    have    asbestos    palms.     $4.50.     The 

Anchorage,    Beach    Haven,    New    Jersey. 


Staffordshire    vases    with    parchment    off- 
white  shades.  Lamps  $36.00  a  pair,  shades 
$30.00.     Ward    &    Rome,    63    East    57th 
Street. 


should  do  is  stop  in  at  Hoft'ritz  Cut- 
lery shop  at  331  Madison  Avenue 
and  discover  how  many  fascinating 
and  useful  implements  of  this  sort 
there  are.  Flower  scissors  for  cut- 
ting thorny  rose  stems,  poultry  shears 
and  every  other  kind  are  included  in 
this  collection  of  one  hundred  fifty 
varieties.  The  knife  department  is 
equally  complete;  you're  sure  to  dis- 
cover several  you  simply  must  have. 
For  a  fisherman  husband,  you  should 
consider  a  chunky  affair  with  a  cork 
handle  that  will  keep  it  afloat.  This 
last  is  $3.50,  though  many  of  the 
prices   are  a  lot  lower. 

Just   For  Fun 
Amusing    and    original    accessories 


Photo:    Hans  Van   Nes. 
A  gift  for  the  bride,  traveling  set  of  rayon  satin  brocade.    Wash  cloth  and  tissue 
cases,  bag  for  bottles.    $4.00.    Chelton,    Inc.     106   East  57th   Street. 
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INCLIN-ATOR  "Elevette" 

THE  MODERN  MAGIC   CARPET 

The  INCLIN-ATOR  and  the  "Elevette"  are  the  magic  carpets  of  this  age.  No  need  to 
dread  the  climb  to  the  upper  floors;  install  one  of  our  residence  elevators  and  this 
modern  "Magic  Carpet"  will  take  you  from  floor  to  floor  with  ease.  No  over-exertion 
from  tiresome  stair-climbing;   these  home  lifts  do  away  with  all  that. 


INCLIN-ATOR 


'Elevette" 


can  be  used  on  any  straight  stair- 
way without  interfering  with  the 
customary  use  of  stairs.  Finished 
to  harmonize  with   the  woodwork. 


Installed  in  stairwell,  hall,  closet,  or  cor- 
ner of  any  room.     No  overhead  machinery; 
with  or  without  shaft  enclosure.  Cars  any 
shape  or   size  up  to  wheelchair  capacity. 
Either   the    INCLIN-ATOR    or   the    "Elevette"    can  be    installed   riuirkly   in   existing  residences 
without    inconvenience    to    your    family.     In    new    homes    the    installation    is    extremely    simple. 
Descriptive    Booklet    giving    full    information    and 
name  of  nearest  representative  mailed  on  request. 

INCLINATOR    COMPANY    OF    AMERICA 
309  So.  Cameron  St.,  Harrisburg,  Penna.,  U.  S.  A. 

Originators  and  Manufacturers  of  Simplified  Passenger  Lifts  for  the  Home. 


Luggage 


AND 


TRUNK 
MAKERS 


Hand-made     Trunks     in     Slock 
and  to   Order 

Arthur 

Gilmore 

INC 

16  EAST  52ND  STREET.  NEW  YORK 


RIDinG 

ED  EC  0ur  new  Catalog 
~  IV EC  fu||  of  useful 
"HINTS  on  HORSEMAN- 
SHIP" and  pages  of  unusual 
values  in  Riding  Needs — 
BOOTS  SADDLES 

BREECHES    ACCESSORIES 
DUDE    RANCH    DUDS 

Ask   for   Booklet    S 

KflUFFmnn 

Specia lists  _  . 

since  1875  141  ERST  24th  ST.,  n.  V. 


*   BE  COOL  THIS  SUMMER^ 

at  P.  M. 

Name  your  fun,  and  you 
can  have  it  at  cool, 
mountain -high  Pocono 
/*•«  Manor— swimming,  golf, 
I"**  tennis,  riding,  archery, 
■^  and  many  other  activi- 
"^^  ties,  outdoors  and  in- 
doors. The  food's  genuinely  farm- 
fresh,  and  is  it  good!  You  will  enjoy 
the  friendly,  informal   atmosphere. 

jpOCONO 

HERMAN  V   YEAGER.  General  Manager 

POCONO  MANOR,  PA* 


— KEEP— MOSQUITOS— AWAY— 

Write  for— SMUDGE   POT— Today. 

For  Out- Door   Loving  People. 

On    Lawn   -   Terrace  -   Porch   -   Beach   - 

Picnics. 


Used  economically  yith  Peat  Moss.  It's 
frail  and  fragrant.  Smoke  repels  MOSQUI- 
TOS and  other  annoying  insects.  Made  of 
metal  to  last  many  seasons.  Basket  and 
ashtray  finished  white  and  green.  Adjustable 
handle  bar  for  pushing  into  ground.  In- 
structions how  to  use.  LOADED  with  Teat 
Moss. 

Only  $2.50   Postpaid 
Send  check  or  money  order. 
M-E-T-A-L    F-A-S-H-l-O-N-S 
By   Hagerstrom 
128  Illustrations  of  weather  vanes  and  other 
handwrought  specialties  for  Home  and  Gar- 
den.    It's  Free.    Write  Today. 

HACERSTROM   METALCRAFT  STUDIO 

1245    Chicago    Ave.  Lvanston,     III. 


WARD    ami    ROME 
03  E.  57th   St..   New   York 

Summer    Lampshades 
in  pastel  colors 


DISTINCTIVE 
GARDEN,  TERRACE, 

SUN  PARLOR  and 
YACHT  FURNITURE 


Indoor  &  Outdoor  Dining  Ensemble 


Illustrated  Catalog 
EXPORTINC  OUR  SPECIALTY 

GRAND  CENTRAL 
WICKER  SHOP,  INC. 

217  East  42nd  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

MANUFACTURERS 
BETWEEN   2nd  &   3rd  AVENUES 
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Louis  XIV  Antique  Marble  mantel  which  we 
have  acquired  from  the  Famous  Elsie  ae  Wolfe 
collection. 

Antique  marble  and  wood  mantels — re- 
productions— -from  stock  or  to  special 
order — in  all  periods  of  design  at  rea- 
sonable prices. 

Tge  (§\be  ^Hantel  ^0pp« 

(J.  W.  Johnson,  Prop.) 
251   E.  33rd  St.  New  York,  N.  Y 

Est.    1879 


BY  APPOINTMENT  TO 

H. M. KING  GEORGE    VI. 


^)keOhiglnal 
WAX  SHOE  POLISH 


For  m  ore  than  half  a  century 
"WREN'S"  has  polished  the  Boots  and 
Shoes  of  England's  Hunting  Men,  Naval 
and  Military  Officers  and  Men  about  Town 
— in  short.  Englishmen  who  are  particular 
about  the  appearance  of  their  footwear. 
Now  "WREN'S"  crosses  the  Atlantic  to 
serve  you  also. 

Its  intensely  brilliant  finish,  and  its 
unique  leather-preserving  and  waterproof- 
ing qualities  will  impress  you. 
Ask  your  S socman  for  "WREN'S" — 
Made  in  Black,  Brown,  Dark  Tan 
Stain,    Toney  Red   Stain  and    White. 


ANTIQUES  FOR  THE  HOME 


^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

J^tt 

HGlfcBERTSON&SONS. 
DRUCGISTSSUNDRIESMEN       t. 
II  STANDfi£WS  STREET 
HOLBOPN  CIRCUS          | 

l 

l 

:.>.'.- 

_,  ■•'.-            "^SP 

^^^m  ^^ 

m^  •    ^jMw^w^ 

..    .        .  .  ■■■  ■■■ 

Scale-model  of  a 
wholesaler's  de- 
livery cart,  made 
by  the  well-known 
English  builder, 
George  Ivory 
about  1875.  From 
Philip    Suval,    Inc. 


An  American  ma- 
hogany card  table, 
excellent  example 
of  Duncan  Phyfe's 
earlier  work  in 
the  Sheraton  man- 
ner. Circa  1810. 
C.  W.  Lyon,  Inc. 


A  fine  Adam  pine  mantel,  with  hand-carved  swag  and  husk  design  and  dentil 
moulding  under  shelf.   The  grate  with  brass  front  is  also  Adam.    Louis  L.  Allen. 


fyau/i  Cf/ia&iau/) 
Co&ot to Cotiof 


♦tS-^ 


The  Gotham 


c*ic«c, 


The  J)  rata 


TheBlachstone 


Thclouin  fii 


Belleuieiu  Biltmor 


A.  S.   KIRKEBY, 

Managing  Director 


KIHKEKY 
HOTELS 
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Midsummer  Nights  in  Town 


XX  XI)  many  of  these  nights  will  be 
spent  most  pleasantly  high  up  in  the 
air — usually  under  cover,  but  oc- 
casionally with  an  open-to-the-sky 
area  whence  one  may  flee  to  shelter 
if  a  shower  comes  along  or  it  is  un- 
comfortably breezy.  The  days  of  the 
completely  unprotected  roof  area, 
such  as  the  Hotel  Astor  and  the 
monumental  Madison  Square  Gar- 
den that  preceded  the  present  one 
had  years  ago,  are  probably  gone 
forever.  In  theory  they  were  ideal; 
in  practice,  well — weather  was 
weather  and  summer  business  must 
keep  up  a  good  pace  steadily  if  it 
is  to  be  profitable. 

It  is  all  right  for  that  pleasance 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  Ritz-Carlton 
to  change  its  name  so  long  as  it 
retains  its  nature — which  has  become 
tradition.  Henceforth  to  be  known 
as  the  Ritz-Carlton  Garden,  this  is 
one  of  the  most  refreshing  summer 
spots.  One  might  even  say  garden 
spots;  for  it  is  truly  what  its  name 
implies.  There  is  a  bit  of  water, 
there  are  blossoming  plants — hy- 
drangeas and  iris  for  the  Maytime- 
opening — and  in  general  an  atmos- 
phere far  removed  from  the  nearby 
busy    thoroughfares. 

No  eagle  was  ever  bolder  in  choice 
of  aerie  than  Ben  Marden  in  setting 
down — just  that — his  Riviera  on  the 
top  of  the  Palisades.  The  river 
view  is  grand,  more  particularly  when 
the  roof  is  open.  Small  wonder  that 
this  resort  just  across  the  Hudson, 
if  you  go  over  by  the  George  Wash- 
ington Bridge,  has  become  a  veritable 
institution.  If  it  had  been  in  Europe, 
how  the  Americans  would  have  come 
home  talking  about  it — that  is  to  say, 
up  to  about  two  years  ago. 

At  the  Casino  Russe  the  dark  red, 
gray,  gold  and  silver  background  and 
the  waiters  in  Cossack  uniforms  help 
materially  to  create  the  appropriate 
atmosphere.  The  food,  too,  to  some 
extent.  Certainly  the  shashlih  served 
on  flaming  swords,  that  the  regular 
frequenters  like  so  much  reminds  one 
of  Russian  tradition.  The  green 
stchi,  a  soup  into  which  go  spinach, 
scallions  and  dill  and  served  with 
hardboiled  eggs  and  sour  cream;  that 
dessert  made  of  farina,  sweet  cream, 
walnuts,  almonds  and  marmalade  and 
the  cottage  cheese  cake  with  sour 
cream  and  sugar  are  also  distinctive. 

Variety  remains  the  spice  of  life  in 
the  colorful  Starlight  roof  area  of  the 
Waldorf-Astoria.  Thus  the  program 
which  has  been  on  since  the  middle 
of  June  has  Dean  Murphy,  the  young 
American  impersonator,  at  dinner  and 
supper  time  as  well  as  the  music 
of  the  Xavier  Cugat  orchestra  for 
dancing  at  the  same  hours.  With 
this  orchestra,  of  course,  Lina  Romay 
and  Miguelito  Valdes  continue  to 
sing.  There  are  also  Evelyn  Tyner, 
the  pianist,  and  Ben  Yost's  Melody 
Men. 

It  was  no  compliment  to  Jean 
Sablon,  this  on  the  part  of  a  column- 
ist, to  call  him  a  French  counterpart 
of  a  certain  singer  in  the  movie  world 
and  a  composite  of  two  other  over- 
publicized  figures  in  the  realm  that 
is  Hollywood.  This  baritone,  who 
has    come    to    the    Versailles    to    sing 


French  songs  in  a  French  setting- 
just  what  he  has  wanted  since  he  ap- 
peared here  in  "Streets  of  Paris"— 
can  stand  on  his  own  legs.  Sablon 
is  singing  his  theme  song,  "J'atten- 
drai";  a  new  Brazilian  samba,  "Nao, 
Quero,  Nao,"  and  the  time-honored 
"Sur  de  Pont  d'Avignon"  set  a-swing- 
ing. 

It  is  a  matter  of  forty-five  minutes 
from  El  Morocco  to  the  Westchester 
Bath  Club,  which  faces  the  Boston 
Post  Road  at  Marmaroneck.  But  as 
John  Perona  is  host  at  both  places 
they  are  in  no  small  measure  close 
together.  The  Ernie  Hoist  orchestra 
is  playing  for  the  dancing  at  the 
cocktail  hour  on  Sunday,  as  well  as 
every  evening.  Better  wear  a  black 
tie   on    Saturday   evenings. 

At  the  Rainbow  Room  these  sum- 
mer evenings  there  is  not  only  the 
enchanting  view  of  the  city  beyond 
the  flower-bedecked  window  sills  but 
the  indoor  picture  itself.  It  is  a 
changed  picture  from  the  early  days 
of  this  high-in-the-air  resort;  there 
is  a  plenitude  of  gold  now,  which 
contrasts  most  agreeably  with  the 
white  of  the  great  dome,  the  green 
and  black  chairs  and  the  sparkle 
of  the  crystal  chandelier.  Further 
contrast,  at  the  east  end  of  the  room, 
is  provided  by  the  red  and  white 
decoration    of    the    alcove. 

A  nice  thing  about  El  Morocco  is 
the  circumstance  that,  despite  the 
name  and  the  North  African  scenic 
character  of  the  indoor  setting,  here 
is  one  of  the  coolest  places  in  town 
of  an  evening.  The  blue  of  the  sky 
and  the  white  of  the  palms  make 
for  this  sense  of  a  refreshing  feel- 
ing as  soon  as  one  steps  into  the 
main  room.  It  is  all  seasonable,  al- 
though exotic;  and  naturally  some 
of  the  specialties  of  the  house  are 
seasonable. 

One  can  not  journey  to  the  Vienna 
of  old  these  days;  but  who  can  for- 
get it?  Or  who  that  knew  it  once 
upon  a  time  can  fail  to  be  impressed 
by  the  suggestion  of  the  ancient  city 
on  the  Danube  that  a  visit  to  the 
Viennese  Roof  of  the  St.  Regis  af- 
fords? This  suggestion  is  made  up 
of  the  color,  the  sprightliness  of  the 
entertainment  and  the  general  air 
of  animation.  As  was  the  case  with 
Vienna,  to  go  there  is  to  want  to 
return. 

The  very  name  of  Coq  Rouge  sug- 
gests color  and  there  is  much  of  this 
as  a  background  of  gaiety — in  and 
around  the  famous  Skyline  Bar  no 
less  than  at  the  tables.  The  enter- 
tainment is  always  well  chosen  for 
the  taste  of  what  has  become  a 
steady  clientele  that  feels  quite  at 
home  at  the  sign  of  the  red  rooster. 
There  is  a  snappy  orchestra,  under 
whatever  name  it  may  be  at  the  time, 
with  excellent  variations  of  the  pro- 
gram by  song  and  other  features. 

At  the  Divan  Parisien  the  drop- 
per-in  may  be  sure  of  one  thing,  no 
matter  what  the  time  of  year. 
Chicken  Divan,  with  the  equally  fa- 
mous special  salad,  is  a  specialty  of 
perennial  appeal — and  deservedly.  For 
it  is  something  worth  talking  about. 
And  the  best  wine  to  drink  with  it 
is  right  at  hand. 


•  The 

CANADIAN 
NATIONAL 

EXHIBITION 

TORONTO 
AUG.  22nd -SEPT.  6th,  1941 

(EXCLUSIVE  OF  SUNDAYS) 


Le  Restaurant  Par  Excellence 


PARISIEN 


$ 


FAMOUS      FOR 

CHICKEN     DIVAN 


SPECIAL       SALAD 


HNKST    VINTAGE    WINES 
17   EAST  45th   STREET 


AIR        CONDITIONED 


IT'S    TEMPTING    AND 
GOOD   FOR    PLEASURE 


"Gift  of  the  Gods" — Perfect  Before 
Dinner  —  After  Dinner  —  Anytime. 
It's  a  tribute  to  your  good  taste. 

80   PROOF 
SEND  10c  FOR  40  PAGE  BOOK  OF  RECIPES- 
PARTY  POINTERS  KNEW  NOTES  ON  CAN  APES 
CHARLES    JACQUIN    el    Cie,    Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA,    PA..  EST.    1884 


COQ  ROUGE 

-^    65  East  56     /^r 
^Plaza  3-8887^ 
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CAN  YOU  IDENTIFY  THESE  TABLES? 

Not  a  Game,  but  a  chance  to  test  your  knowledge 

V-/\IN  I    >J  \J   l     1.   Identify  earh  of  these  tables  as  to  period  and  country? 

2.  Say  in  just  what  sort  of  a  room  each  belongs? 

3.  Tell  what  types  would  go  harmoniously  together? 

4.  Select  other  furnishings  and  accessories  which  would  suitably  go  with  them? 

5.  Take  any  one  as  a  nucleus  and  create  a  charming  room? 

//  You  Cannot  Would  You  Like  To? 

THE   ARTS   AND    DECORATION    HOME    STUDY 
COURSE    IN    INTERIOR    DECORATION 


will  prepare  you  in  your  home  to  create 
beautiful  rooms  which  will  be  a  reflection 
of  your  own  personality  and  taste.  It  will 
furnish  you  with  a  background  of  knowl- 
edge which  will  be  a  source  of  delight  to 
you  for  the  rest  of  your  life.  This  series  of 
thirty  printed  lessons  are  arranged  and 
simplified  from  a  vast  mass  of  material 
assembled  through  years  of  practical  experi- 
ence and  research. 

WHY  SHOULD  YOU  LEARN 
INTERIOR  DECORATION? 

For  exactly  the  same  reason  that  you 
have  studied  art,  music  or  literature— to 
enrich  your  life.  It  will  add  enormously 
to  your  enjoyment  of  the  beautiful  things 
which  surround  you  everywhere. 

It  will  save  you  money  in  preventing 
your  making  costly  mistakes  in  the  selec- 


tion of  wrong  furnishings  for  your  home. 
It  will  add  vastly  to  your  pleasure  in  the 
furnishing  and  decorating  of  your  home 
through  the  years  to  come. 

WOULD  YOU  LIKE  AN  ENJOYABLE 
AND  PROFITABLE  CAREER? 

The  work  of  the  interior  decorator  is  to 
create  distinctive  rooms  and  homes  out  of 
beautiful  things.  The  very  nature  of  the 
work  compels  close  association  constantly 
with  the  most  splendid  products  of  all  the 
arts  and  crafts.  The  rewards  compare 
favorably  with  those  of  any  other  profes- 
sion. Anyone  who  has  ever  wished  to  "do 
something"  either  for  the  sake  of  the  in- 
come or  merely  to  occupy  his  or  her  time, 
or  to  be  provided  with  a  new  interest  in 
life,  will  find  this  course  the  answer  to  this 
wish. 


THE  ARTS  AND  DECORATION  HOME  STUDY  COURSE 
IN  INTERIOR  DECORATION 


will  thoroughly  ground  you  in  the  funda 
mental  principles  of  decoration  so  that  you 
may  take  up  this  work  as  a  career.  There 
are  30  lessons,  covering  period  styles,  furni- 
ture and  furnishings  of  all  kinds,  the  laws 
of  color  harmony,  design  and  textiles, 
modern  decoration,  furniture  and  design. 

These  lessons  can  be  taken  in  your  home. 
Each  student  is  given  personal  and  indi- 
vidual instruction  through  the  correcting 
of  the  examinations  and  criticisms  on  every 
paper,  as  well  as  additional  coaching  where 
necessary.  The  lesson  booklets  are  large 
and  beautifully  printed.  Containing  over 
900  illustrations,  they  constitute  an  invalu- 
able  reference    library.     Even    though    the 


Course  itself  is  a  complete  work  on  decora- 
tion, we  have  added  additional  valuable 
material  so  that  our  students  may  have 
every  aid  possible.  There  are  text  books, 
fabric  samples,  a  color  selector  with  nearly 
five  hundred  tints  and  shades,  sixteen  large- 
sized  color  plates  giving  not  only  the  latest 
ideas  for  draperies  and  color  schemes  but 
unusual  architectural  details  for  every  room 
as  well.  An  authoritative,  complete  and 
thoroughly  taught  course  worth  immensely 
more  to  you  than  the  very  moderate  fee 
which  it  costs. 

The  course  is  inexpensive,  interesting  and  easy 
to  master.  Therefore,  don't  miss  what  this  cou- 
pon offers.    Mail  it  today. 


THE   COURSE 


Here  are  the  subjects  covered  in  the  thirty  fascinating  I    ArtS      AND      DECORATION      Home      StUDY      COURSE      IN 

lessons.      Each    can    be    mastered    by    a    half    hour    of  ]    INTERIOR    DECORATION 

thoughtful   reading  two  or  three  times  a  week.  > 

The    Fixed    Background.    Walls.    Windows.     Ceilings,  \    ii--    p     t    lfi.i     c,r„„t     tvu„,    V«,-lr     IV     V 

Floors,    Floor    Coverings.   Lights;    Lighting    Fixtures.  !    110    JLast    10tn    3treet>    i>iew     IOrk,    N.     Y. 

Color    and    Color    Schemes.   Choice    and    Arrangement  \ 

of    Furniture.     Textiles,    Hangings.     Choosing,    Fram-  ■ 

ing      and   Hanging   Pictures.   Painted   Furniture.   Fur-  J 

nishing   the   Apartment.  Historical    Backgrounds.  The  •   riease    send     me    youT    free    booklet     describing    your 

Renaissance   Style.    The   Baroque   Style.    The   Rococo  |    ir___   C.J.,   CV„.«.„   :„   T„t„_:„      r> 

Style.    The   Neo-Classic  Style.    Jacobean  and  Restora-  !    Home   htudy   bourse  ln   Interior   Decoration. 

tion  in  England.   William  and  Mary,  Queen  Anne  and  ! 

Early  Georgian  Styles.   The  Age  of  Chippendale.  The  ■    .. 

Adam    Period    in    England    and    America.     American  !   Name    

Adaption    of    British     and     Continental     Styles.     The  ' 

Decorating   Profession.   Problems   and   Their    Solution.  ! 

What   is  Modern?     Light  and   Color.      Use  of   Space,  j   Address 

New    Materials.   Designing    a    Modern    Interior:    The  ! 

Modern  House,  The  Modern   Shop.     Combining   Mod-  ' 

ern  and  Period  Decoration.  !    • 

i ••.•••... 
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THE 


CHIPPENDALE 

usupnomc  instrument 

/  By 


Here    are   a    jew   dealers    who    will 
gladly    demonstrate 

CLEVELAND,  O. 

Atlas   Radio   Co. 
The   Higbee  Co. 

LOS    ANGELES,    CALIF. 
Barker    Brothers 

SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 
H.  S.  Barney  Co. 

CHICAGO,   ILL. 
Knapp  &  Tubbs,   Inc. 
Marshall   Field  &  Co. 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 
Colclough  Radio  Sales 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
Chickering   &   Sons 

HARTFORD,    CONN. 
Dyas  Appliances,   Inc. 

TROY,   N.   Y. 
B.  W.  Feathers,  Inc. 

HOLLAND,  MICH. 
The  John  Good  Co. 

NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS. 
Hawes   Elec.   Co. 

PITTSBURGH,    PENNA. 
Joseph    Home    Co. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 
J.  L.  Hudson  Co. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 
Johnson   Brothers 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
Arthur   Jordan    Piano    Co. 

NEW    YORK    CITY 

Wm.  Knabe  &  Co. 

W.   &  J.   Sloane 

Haynes-Griffin 

WILMINGTON,    DEL. 

Miller   Bros.   Co. 
Wilmington   Elecl.    Co. 

HONOLULU,   T.    H. 

W.    A.    Ramsay,    Ltd. 

KINGSTON,    N.    Y. 
M.   Reina 

ST.    LOUIS,    MO. 
Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney,    Inc. 

CANTON,    OHIO 

Stark  Marble  &  Tile,   Inc. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Steinberg's 

HARRISBURG,    PENNA. 
Troup    Brothers 

BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 

Whiting    Radio    Service 

PHILADELPHIA,    PENNA. 
Eugene   G.   Wile 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
H.   P.   Wasson  &  Co. 

MINNEAPOLIS.    MINN. 
New  England   Furn.   Co. 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 
Meier   &    Frank    Co.,    Inc. 

COLUMBUS,    OHIO 
F.   &   R.    Lazarus   Co. 


GENERAL  m  ELECTRIC 


THE  CHIPPENDALE  .   .   .  Patine  finish  cabinets  available  in  Mahogany,   French  Walnut,  Champagne  or  Custom. 


To  hear  the  foremost  artists  of  stage  and  screen,  of  concert  hall  and  opera — to  feel  every 
shade  of  musical  color,  every  changing  emotion  as  though  the  artists  themselves  were  pres- 
ent, is  the  rare  enjoyment  that  this  distinguished  instrument  provides. 

But  to  arrive  at  the  true  appraisal  of  the  unusual  quality  of  the  Chippendale,  may  we  sug- 
gest that  you  visit  with  us  and  spend  some  delightful  moments  listening  to  your  favorite 
artists  as  you've  never  heard  them  re-created  before. 


For  additional  dealer  names  or  other  information  write 


GENERAL  |f)  ELECTRIC 

Radio  and  Television  Department 
BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 
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1.  "Canadian  (Lltib  would  be  worth  any  price  you 
care  to  ask,"  said  the  letter  from  Rangoon,  "but  one 
time  I  nearly  paid  with  my  life  to  get  some  of  it. 
We  were  on  a  photographing  trip  in  Burma  when 
we  spotted  the  eyrie  of  some  golden  eagles  high  on 
a  cliff.  I  was  offered  a  case  of  Canadian  Club  if  I 
could  get  an  egg  and  bring  it  safely  down  to  camp. 


2.  "I'd  been  singing  the  praises  of  this  distinctive 
whisky  in  camp  the  night  before;  so  I  took  the  dare. 
After  a  hazardous  climb,  I  reached  the  nest.  There  were 
no  eggs,  just  a  lone  and  very  incensed  eaglet  — so  I 
snapped  some  candid  shots  of  him.  They  were  the  most 
exciting  pictures  I  ever  took— and  almost  the  last! 


CHANGE  TODAY,  AS  THOUSANDS  HAVE 

Taste  for  yourself  why  more  Americans  drink 
Canadian  Club  than  any  other  Imported  Whisky 


,  WHY  do  twice  as  many 
Americans  now  drink 
Canadian  Club  as  did  a 
few  years  ago?  Why  have  they  changed 
to  this  rare,  imported  whisky? 

The  answer  is  in  Canadian  Club's 
utterly  distinctive  flavor— its  all-round 
agreeable  nature— that  surprises  and  de- 
lights all  tastes.  Men  themselves  say 
Canadian  Club  is  "light  as  Scotch," 
"rich  as  rye,"  "satisfying  as  bourbon." 


Yet  it  has  a  delicious  flavor  all  its  own. 
In  Scotland,  as  in  U.S.A.,  Canadian 
Club  is  the  leading  imported  whisky. 
It  is  a  favorite  in  87  lands.  Discover 
why,  for  yourself.  Just  try  this  unusual 
whisky  in  your  usual  drink,  and  taste 
the  pleasing  difference.  Start  to  enjoy 
Canadian  Club  today!  Canadian  Club 
Blended  Canadian  Whisky.  6  years  old. 
90.4  proof.  Imported  by  Hiram  Walker 
&  Sons  Inc.,  Peoria,  Illinois. 


i/maduM;, 


Copr.  19-11.  Hiram  Walker  4  Sons  Inc. 
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HOUSE  WITH  A  NEW  IDEA 


OLD  CHINTZES 


CHILDREN'S  ROOMS 


SEPTEMBER,    1941 


35   CENTS 
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SUGGESTION  NO.  4:  You  can  enjoy  the 
beauty  and  utility  of  a  Carrara  Glass  bath- 
room, and  still  keep  your  investment  small 
by  having  Carrara  only  halfway  up  the  wall 
in  a  wainscot  like  this.  Carrara  is  polished, 
reflective,  permanently  good-looking.  And 
it  can  be  applied  right  over  your  old  wall. 


HOW  TO  TELL  GOOD  MIRRORS 
BEFORE  YOU  BUY 

Look  for  the  blue  Pittsburgh  Label 
ou  buy  mirrors  or  furniture. 
It  assures  you  that  the  manufacturer 
has  used  qualit)  Pittsburgh  Plate 
Class  noted  for  its  polished  beauty 
and  perfect  reflections.  Pittsburgh 
Mirrors  come  in  these  colors:  blue, 
green,  flesh  tinted,  water  white.  And 
with  silver,  gold  or  gunmetal  1m. .king. 


MADE  PROM   CENUII 

PITTSBURG' 
PLATE  OLAS 
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AND  PRICE  FOLDER.  For  practical  ideas 
on  how  to  use  Pillsburgh  Class  in 
your  home,  send  the  coupon  for  our 
free  illustrated  booklet  of  suggestions. 
Ami  if  you  wish  prices  on  selected 
mirrors  and  table  tops,  check  the  cou- 
pon accordingly.  Pittsburgh  Products 
are  readily  available  through  any  of 
our  branches  or  distributors. 


Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co. 

2147-1  Grant  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

G  Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  yr 

to  use  Class  to  Wake  up  Your  Home." 

□  Also  send  me,  without  obligation,   vou 

specific  prices  on  mirrors  and  table  tops. 


free  illustrated  book,  "How 


illustrated    folder 


Name. 
Addresi 
City .  . 
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PUBLIC  LIBRARY 


^Accent  On  Qpmfort. . . 


Spending  the  summer  ip -town?  Q  Would  you  like 
to  place  comfort  ahead  of  cost  at  a'  cost  which  is 
itself  a  comfort?  □  Do  you  prefer  to  live  within  the 
hub  yet  .  .  .  out  of  the  hubbub?  □  Would  you  enjoy 
having  ever-beautiful  Central  Park  only  one  block 
away?  □  Does  today's  strenuous  pace  urge  you 
toward  a  quiet,  residential,  non-commercial  atmos 
phere?  □  If  so,  the  Park ,  Chambers  is  your  hotel 
Cool,  attractively  furnished  rooms  with  lots  of  room 
single  or  en  suite.  With  or  without  serving  pan 
tries.  Summer  tariff  from  $3  single— $4  double  .  . 
Special  weekly  and  monthly  rates.     ' 

One    block    from    5th    Avenue.      A    short    stroll    to 

Radio  City.     Most  transit  lines  'around   the  corner.' 

Ownership-Management 

Hotel    "Park    Qhambers 

1       58th  STRFET  AT  6th  AVENUE 
-*   :         A.    D'ARCY,   Manager 
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The  illustration 
shows  the  "Col- 
lingwood"  Set  ot 
"Battleship"  Teak- 
wood  Garden  Fur- 
niture, offering  an 
unusual  touch  of 
distinction  for  any 
garden. 


Souvenirs  from  famous 
BRITISH  SHIPS 

The  romantic  atmosphere,  that  has  always  enwrapped  "Battleship"  Teakwood 
Garden  Furniture  4s  -still  more  'enhanced  today.  These  -beautiful  and  long- 
lasting  pieces  of  craftsmanship  come  from  timbers  that  have  formed  part  of 
famous  British  ships,  both  war  vessels  and  great  liners. 

Mellowed  by  sun.  seasoned  by  spray,  "Battleship"  Garden  Furniture  possesses 
durability  unequalled  by  any  other  wood.    Remember,  besides  enriching  your 
home  in  purchasing  "Battleship"  Garden  Furniture  you  are  aiding  Britain  by 
-providing  invaluable    dollar   currency    to'  help-  finance   the   immense—  British  - 
war  effort. 

Write  now  for  fully  illustrated  cata- 
logue- showing  all  types  of  garden 
furniture  and  curreVit  prices  for  de- 
livery in  the  U.  S..A. 

THE  HUCHES  BOLCKOW  SHIPBREAK- 

ING    CO.    LTD.,    BARFLEUR    WHARF, 

BLYTH,    NORTHUMBERLAND, 

ENCLAND 


THE  HUGHES  BOLCKOW  SHIPBREAKING  C?.L\». 


In   writing  advertisers  please   mention  ARTS   &    Dh.CORATION   Combined  with   THE   SPUR 


BY  APPOINTMENT  TO 
H.  M    KING  GEORGE  VI 


Hcl-Lo:  You  Haven  V  Changed  a  Bit 
in  All  These  Years — Young  as  Ever! 

That  pleasantest  of  greetings  from  an  old  friend  applies 
to  clothes  tailored  by  Weatherill.  Any  garment  bearing 
the  Weatherill  label  is  "stylish"  because  its  style  is  basic, 
founded  on  correctness  of  line  supported  by  absolute  ac- 
curacy in  fit  and  all  the  factors  of  workmanship  required 
to  maintain  shape  so  long  as  the  label  lasts. 

Weatherill  clothes  make  no  compromise  with  the  eccentric. 
They  offer  no  "appeasement"  to  novelties.  Weatherill 
creates  style  in  dress  from  hunt  to  opera;  from  stable 
to  boardroom. 


Civil,   Military,  Sporting  Tailors.     Ladies' 
Tailors  &  Habit  Makes;  Breeches  Specialists. 


677   Fifth  Avenue 


New  York  City 


Of  Bernard   Weatherill  Limited   of  London,   Royal   Warrant  Holders 


THE  FALL  SEASON 
AT  THE  HOMESTEAD 

VIRGINIA  HOT  SPRINGS 


Famous  for  Southern  Service 

TRADITIONAL   AUTUMN  CAPITAL 
OF  THE  EASTERN  STATES 

Overnight  from  all  Eastern  cities  by  air-conditioned  fast  trains.  Unsur- 
passed sports.  Private  airport.  Address  inquiries  to  The  Homestead, 
Hot  Springs,  Va.,  or  its  New  York  office  in  the  Waldorf-Astoria. 


ITS  SMART  TO  RIDE  a  Tennessee  Walking  Horse 

Docile  —  Intelligent  —  Dependable 

VVrife  for  free  literature 

The  Tenn.  Walking  Horse  Breeders'  Assn.  of  America 

Lewisburg,  Tenn. 


Calendar  of  Sports 


With   the   owner  up 


With   Miss   Bruce   Bowe   up 


At  the  Huntington  horse  show  in  West  Virginia  the  Grand  Championship  Hunter  Stake 

was  won  by  Hasty  Lass,  from  the  stable  of  Mrs.  A.  E.  Reuben  of  Toledo.    Miss  Bruce 

carried  off  the  Open  Hunter  trophy,  riding  Hellzapoppin,  owned  by  Miss  Peggy  Sampson 

of  Ellerson,  Virginia.    Photos:  Hunter  &  Hastings. 


DOG  SHOWS 

Sept. 


National     Exposition; 
Club;     Tuxedo 
Rye, 


1-3   Canadian 
Toronto. 

6  Tuxedo    Kennel 
Park,   New   York. 

7  Westchester    Kennel    Club; 
N.  Y. 

13   Somerset     Hills     Kennel     Club; 
Far   Hills,   New  Jersey. 

27  Ladies'  Kennel  Club  of  Canada; 
Montreal. 
Oct.  4  Devon    Dog    Show    Association; 

Pennsylvania. 
11-12   Kennel    Club    of    Buffalo,    New 
York. 

19   Lorain  County  Kennel  Club  (Li- 
cense) ;   Elberta   Beach,   Ohio. 

FIELD  TRIALS 

Sept.        6-7  Arnold   Trail    Sportsmen's   Asso- 
ciation; Waterville,  Maine. 
12-14  New      Hampshire      Field      Trial 
Club;  Hooksett,  New   Hampshire. 
20-21   Pointer    and    Setter    Club;    Ban- 
gor,  Maine. 
27  Damariscotta   Sportsmen's   Club, 
Maine. 
Nov.     17-19  Valley  Forge  Field  Trial  Associ- 
ation, Pheasant  Run  Game  Farm; 
Fort   Washington,   Pennsylvania. 

GOLF 

Sept.  1   President's   and    Captain's   Prize 

Golf;   Seigniory  Club;   Quebec. 
8-13   Women's      Amateur      Champion- 
ship, The  Country   Club;   Brook- 
line,  Massachusetts. 

11-14  Amateur-Pro  Championship, 
Lakeville  Club;  Great  Neck, 
Long   Island. 

13-14  Invitation  Tournament,  Glen 
Ridge  Country  Club;  New 
Jersey. 

13-14  Men's     Invitation     Tournament, 
Seigniory    Club,    Quebec. 
17   Woodway  Country    Club;  Spring- 
dale,  Connecticut. 

26-28  Five  Thousand  Dollar  Provi- 
dence Open;  Rhode  Island. 

26-28  Invitation  Tournament,  Meadow 
Brook  Club;  Westbury,  Long 
Island. 

26-28  Invitation  Tournament,  Garden 
City  Country  Club;  Long  Island. 


HORSE  RACING 

Sept.      1-15   Night  Trotting;   Roosevelt  Park- 
way. 
1-17   Aqueduct. 

6-13  Thorncliffe   Park;    Toronto. 
13-27   Havre   de    Grace,    Maryland. 
18-Oct.   4   Belmont   Park. 
20-27   Woodbine   Park,   Toronto. 
29-Nov.   15   Rockingham    Park,    Salem, 
New  Hampshire. 
Oct.       1-29  Laurel. 

4-11   Long    Branch    Racing    Associa- 
tion ;   Ontario. 
6-16  Jamaica. 
13-20   Metropolitan      Racing      Associa- 
tion;   Dufferin   Park,   Toronto. 
30-Nov.   13   Pimlico. 
Nov      14-29   Bowie. 

HORSE  SHOWS 

Sept.  1   Altoona,    Pennsylvania. 

1-6  Canadian    National;    Toronto. 
1-7  California     State     Fair;     Sacra- 
mento. 
4-7   North  Shore;  Stony  Brook,  New 

York. 
5-6   Cecil     County     Breeders'     Fair; 
Fair   Hill,   Maryland. 
6-13   Kentucky      State     Fair;      Louis- 
ville. 
7  American       Legion;       Stapleton, 
Staten   Island. 
8-9   Brockton    Fair;    Massachusetts. 
12-13  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey. 
12-20   Los       Angeles       County       Fair; 
Pomona,    California. 

13  Gipsy  Trail;  Carmel,  New  York. 

14  Lawrence     Farms     Hunt     Club; 
Mt.   Kisco,   New   York. 

18-20  Wissahickon,    Pennsylvania. 

19-20  Farmington  Hunt  Club;  Char- 
lottesville,  Virginia. 

19-20  Plainfield  Riding  Club;  New 
Jersey. 

20  Byram    River;     Glenville,    Con- 
necticut. 

21  Pocantico    Hills;     North    Tarry- 
town,   New   York. 

24-27   Bryn    Mawr,    Pennsylvania. 

24-27  LeBonheur  Charity  Horse 
Show;   Memphis,  Tennessee. 

25-29  Monterey  County  Fair;  Cali- 
fornia. 

26-27  Montclair,  New  Jersey. 

27-Oct.   4   St.   Louis,   Missouri. 


At  the  Goshen  races.  On  historic  racing  ground,  Hambletonian  Day;  Senator  Thomas  C. 
Desmond  (center)  of  Newburgh  is  having  a  chat  with  Paul  Lockwood,  Assistant  Dis- 
trict Attorney  of  New  York.  On  the  other  side  of  Mr.  Lockwood  is  Senator  Walter 
Stokes  and  at  extreme  left  Robert  M.  McBride,  New  fork  publisher.  Photo:  Wesley  Gill. 


ibintd  with   The   Spur  is  published  monthly,   except  bi-monthly  July-August,  by  Artspur  Publications,   Inc.,   Publication  Office,   34   N.   Crystal   St.,   East   Strouds- 
eneral  offices,   116   East   16th   St.,   New  Wk,   N.    Y.      Subscription    is   $3.50  a   year,   35   cents  a  copy.      For   foreign   or   Canadian   postage   add   $1.00.      Entered   as 
3a.,  under  the  act  of  March  3,   1879.     Copyright   1941    by  Artspur   Publications,   Inc. 


Arts  and  Decoration  com 

burg,   Pa.      Editorial  and  general  unices,   no   .casi 

second  class  matter  at  the  post  office,  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa 


JPLIT  ROCK 

inthePOCONOS 

J\.  wonderland  in 
the  heart  of  the  Poconos, 
overlooking  a  beautiful 
mountain  lake.  Attractive 
lodges  and  building  sites 
for  sale.  Visit  this  excep- 
tional all-year  vacation 
spot  where  boating,  swim- 
ming, hiking,  riding,  ten- 
nis, skiing,  skating,  hunt- 
ing, fishing  and  myriad 
sports  and  pastimes  are 
unexcelled.  Take  Pa.  115 
from  Easton  toward 
Wilkes -Barre,  turn  west 
at  Blakeslee  on  Pa.  940. 
Route    well-marked. 

Write  for  Descriptive  Booklet. 
Or  See  any  Real  Estate  Broker. 

SPLIT  ROCK,  LAKE  HARMONY,  PA. 

or   123   South    Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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AERIAL 
SHOOTING 


The  game  that  everybody's 
shooting  and  talking  about  be- 
cause it's  aerial  target  practice 
at  its  best.  Inexpensive,  can  be 
enjoyed  in  limited  area. 

Targo  Gun  is  .22  cal.  smooth 
bore  repeater  (easily  convertible 
to  rifle).  Trap  can  be  used  on 
gun,  as  shown,  with  shooter 
throwing  his  own  targets,  or  on 
separate  Hand  Trap  Frame. 

Targo  offers  the  fun  of  trap- 
shooting  and  Skeet  at  moderate 
cost  and  trains  the  eye  for  any 
aerial  shooting. 

.22  Cal.  8-Shot  Clip 
Repeater,  Model  42TR  $11.75* 

Mo.  1  Trap _ $  6.45 

Hand   Trap   Frame .95 

Mossberg  targets— slightly  over  '/stfea. 
*  12.15  West  of  Rockies. 

See  Targo  at  your  local  dealer's, 
and  send  34   for  Targo    folder. 


O.F.  MOSSBERG  &  SONS,  Inc. 


2709   st.  John  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


28  Brookville    Charity,    New    York. 
1-5   Piping     Rock;      Locust     Valley, 

New   York. 
4-5   Rock      Spring;      West      Orange, 
New  Jersey. 
4-11   Pacific     International     Livestock 

Exposition;   Portland,   Oregon. 
3-11  Ak-Sar-Ben;    Omaha,    Nebraska. 
18-25  American     Royal     Live     Stock; 

Kansas  City,   Missouri. 
23-25   Harrisburg,    Pennsylvania. 
23-26  Inter-American;     Chevy     Cha^e, 
Maryland. 
5-12  National,   New  York. 

29  Boulder  Brook  Club;  Scarsdale, 
New  York. 

29-Dec.  6  International  Live  Stock 
Exposition;  Union  S'ock  Yards, 
Chicago. 

13   Brooklyn,  New  York. 


HUNT  MEETINGS 

Sept 


Hill, 


6  Foxcatcher    Hounds;    Fail 
Maryland. 

20  Whitemarsh    Valley,    Flourtown, 

Pennsylvania. 
27  Meadow  Brook;  Westbury,  Long 
Island. 
Oct.  4   Huntington    Valley    Club;    Jenk- 

intown,    Pennsylvania. 
8  and   11   Rolling    Rock;     Ligonier,    Penn- 
sylvania. 
15  and    18  Rose     Tree;      Media,      Pennsyl- 
vania. 
18   Monmouth    County;    Red    Bank, 
New  Jersey. 
22  and  25   Essex   Fox   Hounds;    Far    Hills. 
New  Jersey. 

MOTOR  BOAT  RACING 

Sept.        6-7   Lipton       Trophy,       Philadelphia 
Outboard  Association. 
19-21   President's  Cup  Regatta;  Wash- 
ington. 

NEW  YORK  THEATRES 

(Subject  to  Change) 
Sept.  3   "The     Village     Green";     Henry 

Miller's. 

8  "The  Wookey";   Plymouth. 

10  "Two   Story    House";    Morosco. 
16  "Keep  Covered";   Royale. 

22  "The   Distant   City";    Longacre. 

23  "Mr.    Big";    Lyceum. 

Oct.  1   "Young    Man's    Fancy";    Barry- 

more. 

7  "Anne  of  England";   St.   James. 

9  Ballet    Russe    de    Monte    Carlo; 
Metropolitan    Opera    House. 

14  New     Opera     Company     "Pique 
Dame";    Forty-fourth    Street. 

15  "Candle  in  the  Wind";  Shubert. 
Nov.          24  Season's    Opening;    Metropolitan 

Opera  House. 


SKEET 

Sept.  20-21  North  American,  Remington 
Gun  Club;  Lordship,  Connecti- 
cut. 


TENNIS 

Sept.  9-13  Women's  Singles  and  Doubles 
Invitational  Tournament,  Fox 
Meadow  Club;  Scarsdale,  New 
York. 
19-21  Women's  Mixed  Foursome  for 
Mrs.  Loew's  Cup;  Glen  Head, 
Long  Island. 

YACHT  RACES 

Sept.  12-14  Maryland  Yacht  Club's  "Star 
Spangled  Banner"  Regatta. 
13  Championship  Race,  Indian  Har- 
bor Yacht  Club;  Greenwich, 
Connecticut. 
20  Long  Distance  Race,  Grosse 
Pointe  Yacht  Club. 

GARDEN  PARTIES 

Sept.         20  Home   of    Mrs.    Felix    M.    War- 
burg;  White  Plains,   New   York. 


THE  HORSE  DOES  NOT 
PASS 

All,  and  these  were  not  a  few,  who  fore- 
saw in  the  rise  of  the  automobile  the  pass- 
ing of  the  horse  are  finding  plenty  of  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary  these  days.  The  total 
number  of  horses  still  employed  in  agricul- 
ture and  the  various  industrial  fields  is 
nothing  short  of  prodigious.  Even  the 
horse  shows,  upward  of  one  hundred  of  them 
this  year,  account  for  an  astonishingly  large 
number.  But  an  even  more  interesting  side- 
light on  the  present  state  of  things  equine, 
inasmuch  as  it  pertains  to  a  single  com- 
munity, is  the  circumstance  that  in  the 
metropolitan  one  of  Chicago  there  are  four 
times  as  many  riding  horses  in  public  and 
orivate  stables  as  there  were  twenty  years 
ago.  All  told,  nearly  forty-two  hundred. 
These  are  the  figures  of  the  Town  auu 
Country  Equestrian  Association,  which  came 
into  being  so  long  ago  as  1908  but  has 
been  known  by  its  present  name  only  since 
1937  Adding  the  unclassified  riders,  it 
seems  altogether  probable  that  on  a  sunshiny 
Sundav  or  holiday  they  run  up  to  fifteen 
thousand  more.  And  they  have  for  their 
outings  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  main 
trails  in  the  forest  preserves  of  Cook 
County. 
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DAYS  that  might  have  been  duds  are  full  of 
thrilling  experiences— with  SUPER-X.Time 
and  again  you  marvel  at  the  way  SUPER-X  sends 
an  old  drake  into  a  spin  —  and  each  experience 
like  that  shows  you  the  importance  of  SUPER-X 
short  shot  string!  .  .  .  You  take  home  ducks. 

Both  hunters  above  are  shooting  the  gun  of  guns  in  slide-action  repeaters 
—  the  Winchester  Model  n.  Ash.  your  dealer  to  show  you  this  model. 


WORLD  CHAMPION  AMMUNITION 


WESTERN  CARTRIDGE  COMPANY,  Dept.  1-98 ,  E.  Alton,  Illinois 
Please  mail,  FREE,  the  new  edition  of  the  76-page  Western  Ammu- 
nition Handbook,  your  new  folder  giving  full  particulars  of  SUPER-X 
and  XPERT  shot  shells,  and  a  folder  of  the  Winchester  Model  12 
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Series  No.  14390,  floral  'Hand  Print 
in  50"  width  in  five  color  combina- 
tions. 

Series  No.  76480  Stripe 

Series  No.  "76490  Damask 

Two  correlated  textured   fabrics,   each 

in   the   same   five   color   combinations. 

The  floral  print  was  styled  to" be.  cor- 
related with  the  two  textured  fabrics 
above — one   of   a    large  collection. 


A  touch  or  two  of  texture  makes  smart  rooms  sing  with  character.  Your  decorator 
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renovations  —  super  new,  super  styled  and  really  exclusive. 
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bet  Us  Eat  and  Drink 

i  By  Gurdon  Nott 


IT :  was    raining    cats    and    dogs    in 
Mainz    that    evening,    some    years 
ago,    arid:  ( two    out    of    three    wanted 
!  "whiskj.r  They  just  had  to  have  it. 
Before-dinner  they  asked  for  it  and, 
of  couEse',  got  Scotch — which  did  not 
mean  t.'ljte  same   thing  to  them ;   that 
.  was    tneV  traditional    answer    to    the 
question    all   over   Europe   so   far   as 
;  I    could    see.     In    the    circumstances 
•  there    was    nothing    to    do    but    fare 
i  forth  into  the  storm  in   quest  of   rye 
\  — for     short.    ;  After     much     hunting 
',  around  a  shopkeeper  was  found  who 
|  wasn't   sure,  .but— .    Out   he  brought 
a    ladder;    he    climbed    to    the    top 
I  shelf*  -of"  his  "place  'and  handed   down 
;  a    bottle    dusty    enough    to    pass    the 
''vintage  burgundy  muster.-  The  label, 
"  you  may  have  griessed,  Was  Canadian 

"blub/      '   '  ..... 

True,  not  such  an  outlandish  place 

'to  find  Canadian  Club   as  Army  offi- 

:'  ce'rs  arid  '  explorers  in  faraway  parts 
have'  reported  in  their  letters.    Never- 

'  theless  it  was-  interesting  evidence  of 
the  ubiquitousness  of  this  time-hon- 
ored brand.  All  the  wo-rld  knows  it; 
for  it  is  now  sold  in  eighty-seven 
countries — more  .thanf  before  the 
war.  Its  medals  long  ago  became  a 
numerous   array   and  recently   it   has 

.  added  George  VI  to  the  list  of  royal 
appointments  in  which  the  names  of 
his  father,  grandfather  and  great- 
grandmother  appear.  Quite  early  in 
its  career  it  had  the  unusual  distinc- 
tion of  being  a  whisky  exported  from 
this  Continent.  Which  is  getting  to- 
ward a  century  ago,  since  it  was  in 
1857  that  the  distillery  was  founded 
at  Walkerville  in  Ontario,  across  the 
river  from  Detroit,  and  it  was  soon 
after  this  that  the  major  product, 
Canadian  Club,  was  developed  by 
Hiram  Walker — whose  nephew  and 
namesake,  the  first  mayor  of  Walker- 
ville, died  a  centenarian  last  autumn. 
Hiram  Walker,  the  one  hundred 
and  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  whose 
rather  humble  birth  fell  on  the  last 
Fourth  of  July,  was  an  American, 
although  his  life  work  was  Canadian; 
he  came  from  Douglas,  Massachusetts, 

'and  brought  with  him  the  vision  that 
makes  for  monument-building — in  his 
case  after  being  a  failure  at  forty- 
one.  An  American  citizen  to  the  end, 
he  left  a  legacy  of  an  inalterable 
standard  of  quality  in  a  formula 
which  is  carried  on  rigidly  with  only 
four  men  in  the  secret  in  each  gen- 
eration. So  the  Canadian  Club  on 
which  the  Walkerville  plant  concen- 
trates retains  year  in  and  year  out 
its  distinctive  flavor;  it  remains  un- 
classified, being  neither  rye  nor 
bourbon,  because  of  the  unique  char- 
acter of  this  very  formula.  And  to 
the  same  standard  of  quality  the 
Peoria  plant  dedicated  on  the  Na- 
tional holiday  of  seven  years  ago, 
adheres    strictly. 

The  Peoria  distillery  was  the  first 
to  adopt  a  rigid  set  of  analytical 
specifications  of  "botanical  ingre- 
dients" for  its  gin  and  cordials.  Be- 
cause of  which  it  has  had  the  special 
commendation  of  Sparks,  White  & 
Company,  the  London  house  that  has 
supplied  gin  manufacturers  with  "bo- 
tanicals" these  two  hundred  years. 
Besides  its  highly  scientific  gin,  com- 
manding a  tremendous  sale,  this 
plant,  costing  thirteen  million  dollars 


and  the  largest  of  the  kind  in  the 
world,  puts  out  cordials  and  cocktails 
packaged  handsomely  in  bottles  "that 
are  traditional.  Its  own  whiskies  as 
well— Signet,  Ten  High,  Imperial, 
De  Luxe  and  Meadow  Brook. 

Timely  for  this  month  is  the  polo 
cocktail — two-thirds  Waiker's  Dry 
Gin,  one  sixth  each  grapefruit  and 
orange  juice  and  a  dash  of  Angostura. 
And  for  some  time  to  come  the  Army 
and  Navy — one  half  Hiram  Walker's 
Dry  Gin,  one  quarter  lemon  juice,  one 
quarter  French  vermouth  and  a  dash 
of  Orange  Bitters.  For  the  maple 
leaf  one  third  each  of  Canadian  Club, 
lemon  juice  and  maple  syrup  and 
for  the  fair  and  warmer  one  half 
Canadian  Club,  one  quarter  each 
orange  and  lemon  juice  and  one 
tablespoon  of  grenadine. 

The  Monstera  deliciosa,  which  has 
got  in  the  way  of  venturing  rather 
timidly  into  the  metropolitan  fruit 
market  in  summertime,  is  decidedly 
worth  trying.  Looking  as  much  like 
a  green  ear  of  corn  as  anything,  it 
has  inside  the  covering  of  hexagonal 
kernels  a  sort  of  banana-shaped  pulp 
that  may  be  eaten  out  of  hand.  .And 
put  to  various  uses — say,  for  salad  or 
ice  cream.  A  monstera  cocktail  is 
another  possibility.  But  I  shall  not 
dwell  on  that;  for  I  am  sure  that  it 
would  not  belong  in  my  exceedingly 
slim  list  of  cocktails  fit  to  drink. 
There  are  those  who  maintain  that 
for  the  "delicious  monster"  to  be  in 
its  best  estate  the  fruit — usually  eight 
inches  .  or  so  in  length — should  be 
ripened  in  a  glass  bottle.  Maybe; 
but  most  will  be  loth  to  go  to  all 
that  trouble.  In  any  -event  the  flavor 
is  quite  distinctive;  yet  it  calls  to 
mind  both  the  pineapple  and  the 
banana. 

This  ceriman  of  the  Mexican  and 
Guatemalan  wilds  more  often  than 
not  comes  to  town  under  strange 
names — carrying  them  even  into  some 
of  the  highest-priced  fruit  shops.  It 
is  likely  to  be  labeled  "monstario  de- 
liciousis,"  or  worse;  any  spelling  ap- 
pears to  answer.  Which  is  no  occa- 
sion for  worry  on  the  part  of  the 
vendors  thereof.  One  of  them,  when 
his  attention  was  called  to  the  wrong 
spelling,  had  no  more  to  say  than 
this:  "Oh  well,  that's  the  way  it  is 
on  the  box."  For  many  years  Mon- 
stera deliciosa,  with  its  large  per- 
forated leaves,  has  been  a  favorite 
decorative  plant  in  Northern  conser- 
vatories. It  comes  into  bearing  readily 
under  glass.  At  the  New  York  Bo- 
tanical Garden  a  fine  specimen  of  this 
shrub  had  fruit  and  at  the  same  time 
pale  yellow  spathes. 

Bonivar  is  not  only  an  American 
apdritif  but  this  new  treated  wine 
has  the  distinction  of  not  being  an 
imitation  of  any  foreign  product. 
Made  in  the  Highland  section  of 
New  York  from  an  ancient  recipe,  it 
has  a  character  quite  its  own.  And 
a  most  agreeable  one  at  that.  Already 
it  has  been  distributed  widely  by 
Charles  Faissole  and  is  the  excuse 
for  an  addition  to  the  long  list  of 
cocktails — the  Bonivar.  This  is  made 
up  of  two  parts  Bonivar,  one  part 
dry  gin  and  three  drops  of  Angostura 
bitters.  Stir  well  with  ice.  If  you 
want  a  variation,  try  equal  parts  of 
Bonivar    and    gin. 


KEEP  YOUR  DOGS 


NEMA 

WORM  CAPSULES 

I  Use  Nema  Capsules  to  remove 
•  large   roundworms  and  hook- 
worms. Effective — Dependable. 
Frt  ■"   r~     Send  for  Nema 
If   LL     booklet  No.  S52. 
Write  to  Animal  Industry  Oept..  Desk   N-9-1 
PARKE.DAVIS   &   CO..  DETROIT,  MICH 
Drug  Stores  Sell  Parke-Davis  Products 


GROOM 

wishes  position  on  estate. 
31  years  of  age,  American, 
married,  one  child.  12  years' 
experience  with  saddle 
horses,  stock  horses,  polo 
ponies,     some    show    horses. 

Write: 

LAWRENCE  S.  CANNON 

Cora,  Wyoming 
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Jasswick  KENNELS 

•     Young   Stock   for   Sale    • 

FRANCIS  X.   MARSHALL,  Owner 
2064   East  96  Street  Cleveland,    Ohio 


KALMAR 

GREAT  DANES 

The**  beautiful  and  nohle  dogi 
make  ideal  guards  and  com- 
panion*. Safe  with  children. 
Br.ndle,  fawn,  black  and  hark- 

<Hiin  pups  available.  Shipped  on 
approval     Not  expensive. 
Write  for  pictures 

KALMAR  CRCAT 

DANE    KENNELS 

392  Rocfcb>i<U«  RMd 

»»*».  Mountain,  ICa. 


CHAMPION    MILSON   O'BOY   2nd. 

IRISH  SETTERS 

Carefully  bred  from  winning  stock. 
Healthy,  handsome  specimens. 
Puppies  and  grown  dogs  available. 
Dogs  at  stud. 

KNIGHTSCROFT  KENNELS 

Cermonds    Road 
West  Nyack,  New  York 

Phone — Nanuet   2321 


EDGERSTOUNE 
KENNELS 

Scottish  and  West 
Highland,  White  Ter- 
riers, usually  avail- 
able at' stud.  Mam 
Champions    including 

Kns.    Ch.    Ortle.x 
AmbHssador — 
-    .        Owner 
Mrs.  lohn  G    Winant 

Concord.    N.    H. 
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fO  HORSE 
'     OWNERS 

9 

Why    pay    fancy    prices    for   saddlery  s 
Write  for  free  catalog  that  has  savec] 
real    money    for    thousands    of    horse 
men.    Contains    over    400    bargains    ir 
English  Saddlery.    I   ship  saddlery  or 
approval.      Write    today,    "little    joe' 
Wiesenfeld    Co..    Dept.    KB.    112    W 
Xoith     Ave.,      Baltimore,      Maryland 

PORTO    HORSE    TRAILERS 


MADE  IN  SIZES  FOR  2,  3  and  6  HORSES 
For  complete  catalogue,  with  illustrations  of  new  models,  write 

PORTO  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 

Successor    to    H.    E.    Plimpton    Mfg.    Co. 
765    MAIN   ST.  WALPOLE,   MASS. 


PEAK  OF  VIRGINIA  APPLE  BRANDY 

As  a  replacement  for  your  imported  liqucrs  at  no 
loss  in  quality- and  at  greatly  reduced  prices. 

"  Malle"6T^rus"Tie3"r]pe  apples  grown  in  a  wonderful 
apple  district. 

By 

THE   BLUE   RIDGE   DISTILLERIES,   INC. 

Front  Royal,  Va. 
85   Proof 
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At  Nassau's  Red  Cross  Center.  The 
Duchess  of  Windsor,  president  of  the 
organization,  confers  with  Mrs.  Kenneth 
Solomon  (at  left)  about  the  Flag  Day 
drive  for  funds.   Photo:  Stanley  Toogood. 
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Jersey. 


Lambert-Preston.  Miss  Ruth  Lambert, 
daughter  of  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Adrian  van 
Sinderen  Lambert  of  New  York,  to  Mr. 
Seymour  Preston,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Veryl  Preston  of  New  York. 


Lawson-Fisher.  Miss  Elsie  Herbert  Law- 
son,  daughter  of  Doctor  and  Mrs.  J.  Herbert 
Lawson  of  New  York,  to  Mr.  Bennett  Fisher, 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  J.  Fisher  of 
New  York. 


McDonell-Jackson.  Miss  Onolee  P.  Mc- 
Donell,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Alexander  Angus 
McDonell  of  New  York,  to  Mr.  Sheldon 
Jackson,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Arnold 
Jackson  of  Greenwich,  Connecticut. 


Matthews-Swan.  Misse  Barbara  Holley 
Matthews,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Aldrich  Mat- 
thews of  Mount  Kisco,  New  York,  and  Mr. 
Stanley  Matthews  of  Cincinnati,  to  Mr. 
Henry  Tilden  Swan,  3rd,  son  of  Major 
and  Mrs.  Henry  Tilden  Swan,  Jr.,  of 
Philipse  Manor,  New  York. 


■ 


Diplomat  and  debutante.  William  C.  Bullitt, 
former  American  Ambassador  to  France, 
and  his  daughter,  Anne  Bullitt,  in  their 
suite  at  the  Windsor  in  Montreal.  Asso- 
ciated Screen   News. 


At  Hampshire  House.  H.I.H.  Archduke 
Felix  chats  with  Dr.  T.  C.  Yu,  Chinese 
Consul  General  in  New  York.  Baron  H. 
de  Martinez,  second  from  left;  Dr. 
Alexander  Hamilton  Rice. 


MANY  HAPPY  RETURNS  OF  THE  DAY 


September     5  Cornelius  Vanderbilt 
September     6   Joseph  P.  Kennedy 
September     7   John   Coolidge 

I.  Pierpont  Morgan 
September  11  Lawrence  B.  Elliman 
September   12   Benson   Ford 

Crover  C.   Loening 
September   13   |ohn   Joseph   Pershing 
September   14  Charles  Dana  Cibson 
September   15   Raymond   Edward   Jones 


September   15   Thomas  Charles  Desmond 
September   18   Peter  Coelet  Gerry 
September  21    Mrs.   James   Roosevelt 
September  22   Joseph   P.   Day 

Alfred  C.  Vanderbilt 
September  24  William  Fellowes  Morgan 
September  27   William  J.  Clothier 
September  28   Marshall   Field 

Oscar  Tschirky 
September  29  William  L.  Van  Alen 


Nashville  bride.  Mrs.  George  Harwood 
Koppel,  the  former  Miss  Emma  Sims 
Crownover,  daughter  of  Judge  Arthur 
Crownover  and  Mrs.  Crownover.  The  wed- 
ding was  in   the  Church  of  the  Advent. 


Post-Bastedo.  Miss  Julia  Gilbert  Post, 
daughter  of  Mr.  Charles  Morgan  Post  of 
New  York,  to  Mr.  Walter  A.  Bastedo,  Jr., 
son  of  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Walter  A.  Bastedo 
of  New  York. 

Robertson-Laimbeer.  Miss  Martha  Hope 
Robertson,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A. 
Stuart  Robertson  of  Orange,  Virginia,  to 
Mr.  John  Prentice  Laimbeer,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Francis  E.  Laimbeer  of  Hemp- 
stead, Long  Island. 

Rochester-Atherton.  Miss  Elizabeth 
Clark  Rochester,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  Lansing  Rochester  of  Oyster  Bay, 
Long  Island,  to  Mr.  Henry  F.  Atherton, 
Jr.,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  F.  Atherton 
of  Brookville,  Long  Island. 

Scott-Fowler.  Miss  Genevieve  Scott, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jonathan  French 
Scott  of  Yonkers,  New  York,  to  Lieutenant 
Denman  Fowler,  son  of  Doctor  Edmund 
Prince  Fowler  of  New  York. 


Spelman-Landis.  Miss  Dorothy  Noyes 
Spelman,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
Beale  Spelman  of  Fairfield,  Connecticut,  to 
Mr.  John  Fleming  Landis,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Robert  Kumler  Landis  of  Dayton, 
Ohio. 


Thorne-Dempsey.  Miss  Phebe  K.  Thome, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Burritt 
Thome  of  East  Islip,  Long  Island,  to  Mr. 
Joseph  Francis  Dempsey,  Jr.,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Joseph  Francis  Dempsey  of  Great 
River,  Long  Island. 

Thurlow-Barker.  Miss  Constance  Thur- 
low,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leon  R. 
Thurlow  of  New  York,  to  Mr.  Alexander 
C.  Barker,  Jr.,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alex- 
ander C.  Barker  of  New  York. 


WEDDINGS 

Sept.  3  Miss  Edith  Wooster  Richard, 
daughter  of  Mr.  Walter  L.  Richard  and 
Mrs.  Henry  Granville  Montgomery,  to  Mr. 
Wisner  H.  Tovvnsend;  Wildwood,  Manhas- 
set,  Long  Island. 

Sept.  5.  Miss  Caroline  Pratt,  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Pratt  of  New 
York,  to  Mr.  James  B.  Cavanagh;  Glen 
Cove. 


Sept.  13.  Miss  Frances  Isabel  Ferry, 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Mansfield  Ferry  and  the 
late  Mr.  Mansfield  Ferry,  to  Mr.  Ethan 
Allen  Dennison,  Jr.;  Oyster  Bay,  Long 
Island. 


BIRTHS 

Ammidon,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hoyt  (Elizabeth 
Kellogg  Callaway),  a  daughter,  Lee  Kellogg 
Ammidon;   New  York,  June  sixteenth. 

Bowers,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Foster  (Eliza- 
beth Thompson),  a  daughter,  May  Foster 
Bowers;  New  York,  July  twenty-first. 

Brookfield,  Mr.  anc*.  Mrs.  Henry  M.,  Jr., 
(Elizabeth  Scott  Bradley),  a  son,  Henry  M. 
Brookfield,  3rd;  New  York,  June  first. 

Bullard,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robinson  (Eliza- 
beth    Spotswood    Rolph),    a    daughter,    Robin 


Greenwich  bride.  Mrs.  Dawson  Coleman 
Clover,  in  a  Valentina  creation  of  mousse- 
line  de  soie.  Mrs.  Clover  was  Miss 
Katherine  Deere  Wiman,  daughter  of 
Dwight  Deere  Wiman.  Photo:  Hal  Phyfe. 


Maryland  bride.  Mrs.  E.  McCormack  Blair, 
before  her  marriage  in  Stevenson  Miss 
Elizabeth  G.  Iglehart,  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Francis  N.  Iglehart.  Their  Mary- 
land estate  is  Ivy  Hill.  Photo:  Ira  L.  Hill. 


Westport  bride.  Mrs.  Sigurd  Kloumann  jr., 
the  former  Miss  Barbara  Parsons  Codman, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  C.  Cod- 
man  3rd.  The  Kloumanns  are  living  in  Cam- 
bridge,   Massachusetts.    Photo:    Ing-John 


Glamour  girl.  Mrs.  John  Simms  Kelly,  the 
former  Miss  Brenda  D.  D.  Frazier,  daugh- 
ter of  Mrs.  Frederic  N.  Watriss  and 
granddaughter  of  Sir  Frederick  and 
Lady  Williams-Taylor.   Photo:   Hal   Phyfe. 


Courtenay  Bullard;  Bridgeport,  June  twenty- 
tiinth. 

Childs,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  Winston,  Jr., 
(Cyntbia  Cheney),  a  daughter,  Linda 
Cheney  Childs;   New  York,  June  second. 

Cctter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Eliot  (Jean 
Baldridge),  a  son,  Ladd  Cutter;  Princeton, 
New  Jersey,  June  seventeenth. 

Cuyler,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Baker 
(Margery  Merrill),  a  son,  David  LeRoy 
Cuyler;  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  May  twenty- 
eighth. 

Dixon,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Courtlandt  P.,  Jr., 
(Penelope  Harrison),  a  daughter,  Penelope 
Howland  Dixon;  Mineola,  Long  Island,  May 
thirty-first. 

Fisher.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  R.,  Jr., 
(Harriette  W.  Phillips),  a  daughter,  Mary 
Ridgeway  Fisher;  Waterbury,  Connecticut, 
June  first. 

Gaynor,  Doctor  and  Mrs.  William  C.  T. 
(Primrose  Whitfield),  a  son,  Kim  Davis 
Gaynor;    New   York,   June  tenth. 

Gilmor,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  (Elizabeth 
Robert),  a  son.  William  Gavin  Gilmor;  New 
York,  July  eighteenth. 

Hallowell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  J., 
Jr.,  (Marian  L.  Hewitt),  a  son,  Robert 
Hewitt  Slocum  Hallowell;  New  York,  June 
fourth. 

Hamric,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Darrell  Hughes 
(Eleanor  De  Forest  Sheedy),  a  daughter, 
Eleanor  Sheedy  Hamric;  New  York,  June 
fifth. 

Hetherington,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  A. 
2nd,  (Janet  Harrison  Kneale),  a  daughter, 
Sherin  Hetherington;  Washington,  June 
nineteenth. 


H:ggins,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  (Julia 
Donahue),  a  daughter,  Sandra  Higgins; 
New   York,   June   fourth. 

Hoyle,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  W.  (Eliza- 
beth Sinclair),  a  son;  New  York,  June 
sixth. 

Hurd,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  (Cecile  Fuller), 
a  son;  New  York,  June  twenty-second. 

Kneeland,    Doctor    and    Mrs.    Yale,    Jr., 


(Deborah    Dyer),    a    daughter,    Anne    Ball 
Kneeland;   New  York,   July  eleventh. 

Luckenbill,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas 
David  (Junia  Culbertson),  a  daughter,  Mary 
Louise  Luckenbill;  New  York,  July  thir- 
teenth. 

Marshall,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dwight  (Ger- 
trude A.  Nolan),  a  daughter,  Patricia  Lowry 
Marshall;    New   York,   June   twentieth. 


Massachusetts  bride.  Mrs.  Charles  Pickard 
Ware,  who  was  before  her  marriage  in  the 
historic  church  in  Hamilton.  Miss  Dnrothv 
M.  Preston,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Harold  G. 
Cutler   of    Boston.    Photo:    Bachrach. 


Philadelphia  bride.  Mrs.  Benjamin  West 
Frazier  jr.,  who  was  Miss  Leila  Canby, 
daughter  of  Mrs.  William  Marriott  Canby 
of  Chestnut  Hill,  where  the  marriage  was 
at  St.  Paul's.  Photo:  Ella  Mann. 


Phelps,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Kane 
(Constance  Miller),  a  son;  Newport,  Rhode 
Island,   June  fourteenth. 

Porter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  B.  (Vir- 
ginia Lee  Dickinson),  a  daughter,  Lee 
Porter;   New  York,  June  twenty-fourth. 

Raymond,  Professor  and  Mrs.  Irving 
Woodworth  (Henrietta  Dana  Skinner),  a 
daughter,  Mary  Carrington  Raymond;  New 
York,    June    fifth. 

Rockefeller,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  (Mar- 
garet McGrath),  a  son,  David  Rockefeller, 
Jr.;    New   York,   July  twenty-fourth. 

Todd,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James,  Jr.,  (Alice 
Townsend  de  Peyster),  a  son,  Frederic  Ash- 
ton  de  Peyster  Todd;  Mount  Kisco,  New 
York,  July  twenty-sixth. 

Truslow,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Adams 
(Elizabeth  Auchincloss  Jennings),  a  daugh- 
ter, Elizabeth  Buck  Truslow;  New  York, 
June   sixth. 

Whitney,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  (Grace 
Holden),  a  son,  Stephen  Whitney;  July 
fourth. 

Wood,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  B.,  Jr., 
(Edith  Betts),  a  son  Wyllys  Godfrey  Wood; 
New  York,  July  sixteenth. 


DEBUTS 

Sept.  8.  Miss  Carol  Gardner,  daughter  of 
Mr.  Albert  Sellner  Gardner  of  Chicago; 
Camellia  House   in   the   Drake. 

Sept.  13.  Miss  Rose  Parsons,  daughter 
of  Doctor  and  Mrs.  William  Barclay  Par. 
sons  of  New  York;  Bedford  Golf  and  Tennis 
Club. 

Sept.  13.  Miss  Mary  Blair  Farr,  daughttf 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Barton  Farr  of  Mv, 
Kisco;   Bedford  Golf  and  Tennis  Club. 


On  The  Greenbrier  grounds.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  Andrew  Moffett,  at  the  bride's  cot- 
tage at  White  Sulphur  Springs,  which 
she  has  taken  for  the  season.  Mrs.  Moffett 
is  the  former  Mrs.  Franklyn  L.  Hutton. 


Englewood  bride.  Mrs.  Edward  M.  de 
Windt,  who  was  Miss  Betsy  Chalmers 
Bope,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
H.  Correa.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  de  Windt  are 
living   at    Battle   Creek,    (c)    Bachrach. 


Pittsburgh  bride.  Mrs.  Edwin  Nieman 
Hower,  who  was  Miss  Agnes  Clarke 
Hobart,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold 
P.  Hobart.  Mrs.  Hower  was  formerly  presi- 
dent of  the  Junior  League.  Photo:  Arnold. 


A  Henry  Ford  grandson.  Benson  Ford,  one 
of  the  sons  of  the  Edsel  Fords,  and  his 
bride,  who  was  Miss  Edith  McNaughton, 
at  Christ  Church  Chapel  in  Crosse  Pointe 
Farms,  Michigan.  Photo:  Wide  world. 


litects:   PqUicjuus  &  Coffin  . 


4  landscape  architect:  Louise  Payson 

Partially   enclosed   by   a  wall  of  local  New  Jersey  stone  and  at   the 
right-hand  corner  of  the  Jones  house  a  small  secluded  living  terrace. 
One  of  the  great  stone  chimneys  rises  at  the  right. 


A 


liBLIC  LIBRAE 


FEW  years  ago  a  family— father,  mother  and  three 
not  quite  grown-up  children— was  living  a  pleasant  subur- 
ban life  in  central  New  Jersey.  This  is  not  a  startling  state- 
ment. It  becomes  significant,  however,  when  the  members 
of  this  same  family  suddenly  realized  that  their  life,  com- 
fortable and  agreeable  as  it  was,  somehow  just  missed  being 
the  ideal  existence.  They  were  all  passionately  fond  of 
horses  and  everything  pertaining  to  them.  They  loved  great 
open  spaces— for  the  sake  of  daily  riding,  not  to  mention 
the  sheer  pleasure  of  the  feeling  of  freedom.  They  pre- 
ferred an  informal  life  with  the  stress  placed  on  comfort, 
sincere  but  casual  hospitality  and  the  opportunity  for  each 
individual  to  pursue  his  own  particular  interests  to  the  full. 
The  solution,  once  the  problem  was  apparent,  was  simple. 
They  did  what  so  many  of  us  would  do  in  the  circum- 
stances, finances  permitting.  They  went  back  to  the  land, 
in  a  manner  of  speaking,  though  not  in  the  too  literal  sense 
of  the  word.  A  tract  of  one  hundred  acres  was  purchased 
and  the  C.  Maury  Jones  family  really  started  to  plan  in 
earnest.  The  site  of  the  house  was  not  hard  to  determine. 
Up  a  long  winding  farm  road,  and  well  out  of  sight  of  any 
highway  was  an  ideal  spot.  A  river  ambled  along  facing 
what  was  to  be  the  back  of  the  house.  At  the  front,  a  great 
stret<*h  of  open  land  rolled  out  and  an  appealingly  crooked 
appfe  tree  stood  ready  to  offer  its  shade. 

Just  what  sort  the  house  would  be,  no  one  had  any  idea. 
It  must  not  be  pretentious;. yet  the  obvious  green-shuttered 
white  Colonial  didn't  seem  quite  the  right  solution.  Just 
about  here  the  architect,  Henry  M.  Polhemus,  had  an  in- 
spiration. Some  years  before  he  had  seen  a  model  of  a 
little  Swedish  house  at  an  exhibition  and  had  liked  it  so 
much  that  he  made  sketches  on  the  spot.  Out  of  his  files 
.  these  came;  the  Joneses  liked  the  idea  and  the  house  was 
planned  with   a   definitely   Swedish   feeling,    many   of   the 
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Country  House 
with  a 
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By  Anne  Means 


A  long  winding  country  road,  a  part  of  the  former  farm,  leads  iip  Jd* 
the  house  and  other  buildings.    The  charming  old  han&hewn  ■fence    .*V 
has  been  retained,  adding  to  the  rural  atmosphere  of  the  "placH;''        '*? 


A  crooked  old  apple  tree  obligingly  shades  a  corner  of  the  lawn^be- 
side  the  play-room  wing.    The  body  of  the  house  is  red,  the  door  blue.' 


The   entrance   hall   repeats    the    exterior   color   of 

the  house  in  a  paper  striped  in  pinkish  red.    The 

floor  is  of  slightly  uneven  waxed  brick. 
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In  a  wing  of  its  own,  and  known  as  the  play-room,  this  comfortable  sitting-room  serves  the  needs 
of  the  young  people  of  the  family.    The  very  fine  old  mantel  is  really  a  museum  piece. 


original  details  retained  but  a  consider- 
able number  of  changes  made  to  suit  the 
owner's  requirements.  Originally  the 
plan  was  to  have  quite  a  small  house, 
but  here  and  there  along  the  line  addi- 
tions were  made  until  the  place  was 
fairly  large  after  all. 

One  approaches  this  house  by  the 
winding  road,  going  by  a  pasture  whose 
old  weathered  hand-split  rail  fence  adds 
a  charm  of  its  own.  Even  from  a  dis- 
tance, the  house  stands  out  distinctly- 
mellow  but  clear  red  in  the  sunshine. 
Closer  inspection  shows  white  trim,  a 
blue  front  door  and  a  roof  of  weathered 
silver-gray.  The  side  wing  is  of  square- 
cut  logs,  the  chinked  joints  finished  with 
whitewash.  The  sturdy  stone  chimney 
here,  as  elsewhere,  is  of  local  New  Jersey 
stone  in  a  warm  sandy  color. 

Stepping  into  the  hall,  the  exterior 
color  scheme  carries  over  in  a  paper 
striped  in  putty   color  and   faded  red. 


The  floor  is  waxed  brick.  The  living 
room,  at  the  right,  was  planned  care- 
fully to  provide  an  atmosphere  of  cool- 
ness and  simplicity.  The  dark  green 
floors  are  painted  and  splattered;  the 
hangings  of  the  same  color  stand  out 
against  simple  white  walls.  The  old 
timbers  used  here  and  in  the  library 
have  been  rubbed  with  white  to  give  a 
soft  effect.  The  large  Persian  rug,  with 
its  strong  design  in  pinks  and  white, 
adds  an  important  contrast.  The  paint- 
ing over  the  mantel  is  of  one  of  the 
Jones  horses,  another  of  the  many  evi- 
dences throughout  the  home  of  the 
family's  love  of  riding. 

The  dining  room  repeats  the  pinkish 
red  of  the  hall  and  has  a  green  and 
white  paper.  This  room  faces  the  river 
at  the  back  of  the  house,  with  space 
nearby  for  outdoor  dining  in  fine 
weather.  The  river  incidentally  boasts  a 
small  island  which  is  more  or  less  the 


exclusive  property  of  the  son  of  the 
house. 

A  small  library  opens  off  the  hall  to 
the  left.  Here  the  walls  are  a  greenish 
gray;  the  sofa  is  blue  and  there  are  other 
accents  of  blue  and  yellow.  The  fireplace 
is  bordered  with  old  delft  tiles.  A  con- 
siderable part  of  the  volumes  on  the 
many  bookshelves  deal  with  a  subject 
that  might  be  guessed:  you're  quite  right 
—it's  horses. 

With  three  active  young  people  in  the 
house,  a  second  living  room  for  their 
use  was  almost  a  must.  Located  in  the 
wing,  this  is  an  extremely  inviting  spot. 
Tones  of  brown,  simple  Early  American 
furniture,  comfortable  upholstered 
pieces  and  gay  chintz  make  this  a  living 
room  in  the  real  sense  of  the  word.  The 
mantel  here  is  an  especially  fine  example 
of  early  cabinet  work— really  a  museum 
piece. 

Upstairs,  the  bedrooms  have  been  kept 
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The  living  room  is  cool  in  appearance,  with  dark  green  floor  and  hangings  against  white  wall-, 
and  much  open  window  space.    Over  the  fireplace  hangs  a  painting  of  one  of  the  Jones  horses. 


quite  simple.  All  have  papered  walls,  the  master  bedroom  in  a  design  of  straw- 
berries. The  rugs  are  green  and  fresh  white  cottons  add  a  crisp  note.  The  two 
daughters'  rooms  are  as  different  as  the  personalities  of  the  owners.  The  active, 
direct  younger  girl  who  trains  dogs  as  a  hobby  has  simple  furniture  with  a  gay 
color  scheme  of  red  and  blue.  The  older  sister  chose  a  feminine  paper  in  deli- 
cate blue  with  yellow  and  white  at  the  windows  and  mahogany  furniture.  The  boy, 
youngest  of  the  three,  has  maple  furniture  and  masculine  pine  paper. 

Off  and  beyond  planting  to  the  left  of  the  house  and  a  discreet  distance  from 
it  are  the  stables,  a  most  important  feature  of  this  country  place.  They  are  very 
nearly  as  important  as  the  house  itself  to  this  particular  family.  Mr.  Jones  rides 
virtually  every  day  of  his  life,  and  the  rest  of  the  family  whenever  they  can  make 
it.  This  feeling  for  horseflesh  comes  as  a  natural  heritage;  for  an  earlier  Jones  was 
one  of  the  fathers  of  polo  in  this  country  and  his  descendants  by  instinct  share 
this  devotion.  Beyond  the  stables  is  the  sheepfold,  whose  inmates  add  a  certain 
charm  to  the  landscape  as  they  graze  in  nearby  fields. 

Altogether  one  finds  here  a  home  and  a  life  that  are  inseparable,  each  suited  to 
the  other— surely  an  ideal  pattern  for  living  for  the  Joneses  or  any  other  family. 


The  seasoned  old  square  tim- 
bers, used  as  trim,  show  up 
well  in  the  library.  Again 
the  family's  love  of  horses 
is     'effected     in     accessories. 


Photo:  W. 


Hennessy. 


When  the  baby  outgrows  this  crib,  it  becomes  a  single 

bed   with   new  side   rails  added.    Chest  and  cupboard 

may  be  used  as  separate  units.     Childhood,  Inc. 
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Cupboards    and    furniture    of    natural    pine    deco- 
rated in  gay  peasant  designs.    A  blackboard  covers 
the  door  of  a  low  closet.      By  Paul  Bry. 


Traditional  furniture 

in    small    scale    for 

this      boy's      room. 

By  Dora  Brahms. 


Judy's  room  is  trim- 
med in  gay  chintz 
to  match  her  drap- 
eries.   Erwin  Scharf 


R 


Free  Lance  Photographers  Guild. 


A  fresh   treatment  of  the  child's  room  with  toy 

closet    and    wardrobe    at    a    height    that    can    be 

reached  by  young  hands.    Marguerite  Snider. 


OOMS  for  children  today  are  a  far  cry  from  the  befrilled  nurseries  of 
another  generation.  The  realism  and  common  sense  that  largely  prevail  in 
the  business  of  raising  the  younger  generation  have  gone  far  in  providing-  - 
them  with,  rooms  .that;  are,  entirely,  comfortable  and  suitable  as  well  as 
attractive  enough  to  satisfy.,  the.most  .doting  parent.  Even  a  baby's  room 
is  no  longer  just  an  extra  bedroom  done  over  in  pink  or  blue.  It  is  a 
place  that  has  been  carefully  planned  for  the  present,  but  with  a  watchful 
eye  to  future  needs  as  well.  EVeh  •  much  of  'the'  furniture  is  planned  in 
such  a  way  that  it  may  be  adapted  to  future  growth  and  ;  serve  until  thie 
child  is  eight  or  tert.  '•'.'       !        '  :~    '      '  :     :    •   ' 

This  is  not  only  a  pleasant  idea,  but  a  real  economy'  as  we'll1.  For 
example,  cribs  for  yOUng-  babies  are-  made  with  simple  wood  head  and 
foot  boards  painted  in  some  delicate  pastel  shade.  In  a  few  years,  when  . 
Junior  outgrows  such  quarters, '  longer  side  'rails  are  added,  the  whol'e 
re-painted  in  a  stronger  cfcilor,  and  you  hiave  !a  single  bed  large  enough  for 
him  to  use  up  to  his  teehs.  It  is  also  possible  to  buy  a  single  bed  for  the 
nurse  that  matches  the  original  crib— with  the  result  that,  when  the  crib  is 
transformed  and  the  youngster  has  probably  outgrown  a  nurse  as  well, 
one  has  a  pair  of  matching  twin  beds.        ■' 

Another  idea  is  the  chest-on-chest  Or  cupboard-on-chest,  serving  'as  ortfe 
unit  at  first,  but  actually  two  pieces.  When  the  child  is  a  little  older,  the 
lower  chest  with  a  mirror  over  it  becomes  a  bureau.  Low  play  tables  may 
have  legs  that  can  be  lengthened  as  the  child  grows. 

A  blackboard  set  into  the  wall  or  a  closet  door  is  a  good  way  to  cope 
with  wall-scribbling  tendencies.  A  chest  in  which  the  child  is  taught  to 
put  away  his  own  toys  is  common  practice— although  a  low  closet  with  the 
knob  within  reach  of  young  fingers  is  even  better,  since  this  will  accommo- 
date really  large  toys.  In  the  same  way  a  wardrobe  of  the  proper  height  will 
make  it  possible  to  teach  even  a  toddler  to  hang  up  his  own  clothes,  a  lesson 
his  wife  will  be  grateful  for  in  later  years. 
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Photo:  W.  W.  Hennessy 

A  dainty  room  for  a  fastidious  little  girl.  While  all  the 
furniture  is  done  to  a  slightly  smaller  scale,  it  is  large 
enough   to  serve  her  up   to  the  teens.    By  Childhood,  Inc. 


Foi1  the  young  skipper.   The  desk  is  shaped  like  the  prow  of  | 
a  ship,  the  bed  has  a  sail  cloth  cover,  and  anchor  and*  wave    .. 
motifs  appear  throughout   the  room.     Designer  Paul   Bry. 
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ADS  and  fancies  in  the  world  of  decoration  tome  and  go  with  the  seasons,  but  chintz  goes 
on  year  after  year,  its  popularity  practically  unchallenged.  From  the  days  when  British  sea- 
men brought  back  pieces  of  "chint"  from  India,  chintz  has  been  with  us,  not  only  for  decorative 
use  in  the  home  but,  not  too  many  generations  ago,  even  for  petticoats  and  other  clothing. 
Patterns  may  be  large  or  small,  multi-flowered  or  striped,  bold  and  dashing  or  demurely  dainty. 
Yet  actually,  it  is  not  only  design  and  color,  but  their  homelike  quality  that  makes  them  so 
acceptable  to  most  of  us. 

Chintz  may  be  as  modern  as  tomorrow,  but  a  real  chintz-lover  invariably  prefers  the  old 
designs  of  other  days.  This  particularly  holds  true  in  homes  where  treasured  antique  furniture 
is  used.  Or  lacking  fine  original  pieces,  many  of  us  content  ourselves  with  good  reproductions 
of  eighteenth  century  or  Early  American  origin. 

It  would  be  very  fine  if  there  was  enough  of  the  old  original  chintz  intact  for  all  of  us. 
Unfortunately,  little  is  available  at  any  price.  With  this  in  mind,  several  of  the  better  manu- 
facturers have  done  next  best— they  have  searched  out  authentic  old  pieces  and  made  exact  copies. 
With  unstinting  care,  they  have  exactly  reproduced  not  only  the  designs  but  the  original  col- 
ors.   Placed  side  by  side,  it  is  hard  in  some  cases  to  tell  the  old  from  the  new. 

These  materials,  known  as  document  chintz,  come  in  a  wide  variety  of  designs  and  colors. 
Most  of  the  originals  were  picked  up  in  parts  of  New  England.  Some  were  old  bedspreads  or 
curtains,  some  petticoats,  and  others  simply  pieces  in  patch-work  quilts.  The  first  copies  were 
made  in  the  exact  colors  of  the  original,  then  other  shades,  typical  of  the  period  were  added.  The 
results  are  pieces  of  chintz  that  exactly  carry  the  spirit  of  the  originals.  The  colors  are  mel- 
low, the  designs  so  completely  right  with  furniture  of  the  period.  While  the  number  of  pat- 
terns available  is  limited,  there  is  still  enough  variety  to  satisfy  even  the  most  fastidious,  and, 
we  are  promised,  more  are  to  come.  Old  wine  in  new  bottles,  old  chintz  on  new  cloth;  whatever 
the  means,  we  who  love  our  homes  are  the  gainers  in  the  end. 


* 


A  graceful  bouquet  of  old-fashioned 
flowers  in  soft  pastel  shades  with  con- 
trasting accents  of  deep  red.  Arthur  Lee. 


Exquisite  detail  in  this  fine  old  design, 
in  soft  shades  of  blue,  rose,  green  and 
a   sooty   black.      F.   Schumacher   &   Co. 


OLD   CHINTZ 


LIVES   AGAIN 
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The  all-over  leaf  design  at  top  is  in  shades  of 
brown  and  turquoise.  From  Lehman-Connor. 
Camellias  in  shades  of  pink  with  bright  green 
leaves  on  a  dead  white  ground.  The  little  stripe, 
in  shades  of  green,  was  originally  known  as  a 
ining     chintz.       Last     two     from     Arthur     Lee. 


The  floral  star  design  comes  on  a  fine  silky 

cotton,   the  colors  soft  red  and  tan.     Greef 

Fabrics.     The  stripe  has   a   tile  ground  and 

definite    pattern.      Arthur   Lee. 


Photos:   Lenz  &  Janssen. 
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By  day.     A  pool   in  the  Sierra  Nevada  hills  of  Southern  California 
that   is   a   most   attractive   picture   when   there   is   only   natural    light. 


Looking    over    the    bright    lights    of    Los    Angeles    in    a    pleasance 
where  the  stress  of  the  accents  of  illumination   is  on 'certain   spots. 


OF   A   LIGHTED   GARDEN 


By  C.  F.  Greeves-Carpenter 


X  HE  magic  of  an  illuminated  garden  is,  of  course, 
nothing  new.  The  ancients  trusted  to  the  moon  for 
the  most  part;  but  very  likely  they  had  a  way  of  produc- 
ing such  enchantment  without  the  aid  of  that  "incon- 
stant" heavenly  body. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  Hermann  Sielcken,  the 
New  York  coffee  broker  who  retired  from  business  to 
spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  on  a  fine  estate  in 
Baden-Baden,  spread  the  gospel  internationally  by  means 
of  his  illuminated  rose  garden.  He  was  wont  to  touch 
a  button  on  the  veranda  of  the  residence  and  take  untold 
pleasure  in  making  the  eyes  of  his  guests  open  wide  with 
astonishment  as  the  myriad  blossoms  came  suddenly  into 
view— all  down  the  hillside  whence  by  daylight  one 
looked  over  a  part  of  the  romantic  Black  Forest. 

On  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  there  have  been,  for  some 
years,  elaborately  illuminated  gardens  at  Longwood— 
the  Kennett  Square  estate  of  Pierre  S.  du  Pont,  just  over 
the  Pennsylvania  border  from  Wilmington.  Notable 
advantage  of  such  opportunity  was  also  taken  by  the 
late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  E.  F.  McCann  in  the  Oyster 
Bay  section  of  Long  Island.  The  uncommonly  beautiful 
French  garden  of  their  Sunken  Orchard  estate  was  wired 
for  most  artistic  lighting. 

But  this  magic  is  not  for  the  grand-scale  garden  alone. 
Far  from  it;  the  appeal  is  general,  since  more  than  a 
suggestion  of  the  pleasure  that  the  expenditure  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  affords  may  be  had  for  ten  dollars. 
Even  less;  a  simulated  bird  house  costing  only  six 
dollars  will  light  up  a  spot  in  the  garden  and  one  can 
at  least  play  about  a  bit  with  just  half  that  sum  of 
money.  After  all,  for  the  small  place  the  guiding  motive 
need  not  be  to  illuminate  the  garden  in  its  entirety.  It  is 
materially  more  important  for  the  average  adventurer 
into  this  field  to  harp  on  various  chords  of  the  idea. 
One  light  picture  this  evening,  another  tomorrow— and 


Courtesy  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufactur 

Although   night  has  settled   over   the   land,   carefully   planned   lighting  makes 
every   detail   of   this   court   stand   out  as   vividly   as    if   the   sun   were   shining. 


sufftmawf 
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so   on   until   it   is   like    turning  a   kaleidoscope. 

Indeed,  the  real  art  of  garden  illumination  is 
shown  in  the  correct  individual  lighting  of  water 
features,  statuary,  steps,  flower  beds  and  trees. 
The  proper  location  for  each  light  source  will 
have  to  be  determined  by  experimentation- 
moving  the  lighting  fixtures  from  spot  to  spot 
until  just  the  desired  effect  has  been  achieved. 
Then  the  fixtures  can  be  placed  permanently 
and  the  wiring  installed  so  that  it  is  incon- 
spicuous. Every  effort  should,  of  course,  be  made 
to  conceal  from  view  the  actual  source  of  light. 
"The  spectator,"  F.  B.  Nightingale  maintains, 
"should  never  be  conscious  of  the  light  source. 
His  eyes,  instead,  must  be  pleased  with  the 
general  effect— which  in  some  instances  must  be 
subdued  and  in  others  must  highlight  particular 
areas  if  a  pleasing  picture  is  to  be  created." 

Mr.  Nightingale  has  become  widely  known 
as  the  Magician  of  Light.  In  particular  of 
garden  illumination;  he  has  not  only  conceived 
and   executed    light-    (Continued   on   page   28) 


By  the  use  of  concealed  fixtures,  a 
garden  may  be  fully  illuminated  at  the 
magic  touch  of  a  button  in  the  house. 


Courtesy  General    Electric  Co. 
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Unpacking  complete  with  her  new  Elliott  Dushane  hats  and  portable  C.E.  radio. 


GOING    AWAY 


Young  America  is  on  the  move— a  glorious,  exciting  trek  from  camp  to  campus! 
Every  young  heart  cannot  help  but  thrill  to  the  prospect  of  another  social  round, 
of  slipping  gently  back  into  the  conventional  scene,  after  lazy,  nomad  summer  days. 
Back  to  school  means  new  wants,  new  musts,  new  clothes— appointments,  fittings, 
hurried  visits,  farewells;  then,  the  first  few  glorious  days  of  being  with  old  friends, 
of  swapping  fabulous  stories  of  summer  conquests. 

The  story  we  here  picture  is  of  Miriam  Lancaster's  return  to  Randolph-Macon 
Woman's  College,  Lynchburg,  Virginia,  in  the  foothills  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains.  It 
is  the  story  of  thousands  of  young  people  who  must  prepare  for  the  new  college  year. 

Miriam's  New  York  pied  a  terre  is  in  smart  Central  Park  South— a  convenient  hub 
for  her  expeditions  to  the  up-town  shops,  her  tailor,  modiste  and  milliner.  The  two 
"musts"  on  Miriam's  list  were  "music"  and  "ridin'  things."  After  a  careful  appraisal 
of  radio  values,  Miriam  selected  a  G.E.  Portable— very  smart  and  so  awfully  simple 
to  handle  (last  year's  set,  of  dubious  origin,  went  dead  early  in  the  term  and  never 
did  get  fixed) .  Then  phonograph  records.  Her  Columbia  library  of  zombie  and  clas- 
sical numbers  (both  of  which  should  definitely  be  in  the  back-to-college  repertoire) 
was  sadly  incomplete.  She  at  once  repaired  that  discrepancy  at  the  Haynes-Griffin 
salon.      Last  year's  riding  habit,   long   since  adopted  by  sister  Pamela,  was  replaced 


A  new  habit  from  Bernard  Weatherill. 


Leaving  home  and  New  York  for  school. 


.ISA  ROTHSCHILD 


A  couple  of  new  beaux  always  help  in  keeping  the  mind  off  the  studies. 


TO    SCHOOL 


by  a  smart,  formal  English  outfit  measured  by  her  tailor  who  proudly  displays  the 
Royal  Warrant  of  Appointment  to  His  Majesty  King  George.  This  she  admitted, 
really  was  a  honey— quite  regal,  in  fact,  like  those  she  remembered  seeing  on  Lon- 
don's Rotten  Row   (in  the  good,  old  days) . 

Hats!  She  would  ask  Elliott  Dushane,  the  designer  mother  had  mentioned  as  being 
"a  very  promising  young  man,"  to  make  up  something  really  special.  A  tweedy  number 
—for  her  British  Rodex  glenurquhart;  a  semi-formal  one;  and  a  really  quite  formal 
model  for  the  particular  occasions. 

Sweaters,  too— a  Shetland,  or  (if  only  the  budget  allows)  a  cashmere— with  one 
of  those  pull-over  cardigan  sets  by  Pringle  of  Hawick. 

With  Miriam's  list  covered  (but  with  many  items  forgotten  in  the  last  mad  rush 
against  time)  she  emerged  finally  from  her  pet  beauty  salon  glowing,  vital,  ready  for 
her  tea-time  rendezvous  at  Hampshire  House  before  leaving  by  road  for  the  deep,  dark 
South. 

Back  to  school  by  car  was  accomplished  in  pleasant,  easy  stages— a  visit  with  friends 
at  the  Lord  Baltimore  Hotel  ...  an  overnight  stay  at  the  John  Marshall  Hotel 
in  Richmond  .  .  .  and,  just  to  get  really  back  to  earth  after  a  heavenly  summer,  one 
night  with  mama  in  her  favorite  suite  at  Lynchburg's  Virginian. 


A  bit  of  road  information  in  Baltimore. 


A  stop  at  Richmond's  John  Marshall. 


Miriam  greets  much-loved  Aunt  Pv 
At  last,  the  Virginian  in  Lynchburg 


Ward°ffsunU 


HERE  AND  THERE 


The  Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College,  Lynch- 
burg, Virginia,  is  picturesquely  southern  in  at- 
mosphere and  tradition.  It  lies  in  surroundings 
of  unusual  scenic  beauty.  Behind  the  campus 
rise  the  mountains  of  Piedmont,  Virginia.  Near 
by  are  such  well-known  spots  as  Natural  Bridge, 
Charlottesville,  Lexington,  and  Appomattox. 
More  than  eighty  acres  of  land,  including  a  stretch 
of  natural  woodland  extending  to  the  James  River, 
make  up  the  campus. 

History  and  geography  are  making  the  Piedmont 
section  a  region  of  growing  industrial  and  agricul- 
tural importance  to  the  new  South.  While  the 
college  retains  its  air  of  academic  peace  and  seclu- 
sion, its  location,  within  the  city  limits  of  Lynch- 
burg, gives  it  daily  contacts  with  the  cultural,  re- 
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So  pleased  her  very 


modish  riding 


habit  has  come. 


AT  ODD  MOMENTS 


Cadet  "Bill"   Saunders  of  the  Virginia   Military    Institute 
calls  for  Miss  Miriam  Lancaster  to  take  her  to  a  dance. 


ligious,  and  social  life  of  the  community.  The  stu- 
dents, coming  from  approximately  three-fourths  of 
the  states  and  several  foreign  countries,  bring  to 
the  campus  a  cosmopolitan  atmosphere  that  pro- 
motes national  understanding.  Founded  in  1893, 
through  the  efforts  of  William  Waugh  Smith, 
Randolph-Macon  College  for  Women  was  the  first 
in  the  South  to  give  a  liberal  arts  education  equal 
to  that  afforded  by  the  men's  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. As  the  pictures  on  this  page  suggest,  physical 
education,  which  includes  recreational  sports  and 
corrective  exercise,  is  considered  to  be  as  vital 
in  the  educative  programme,  as  the  academic  work. 
Here  at  Randolph-Macon  the  student  finds  a 
mingling  of  Northern  with  Southern  thought  in  a 
stimulating  atmosphere  that  makes  significant  con- 
tribution   to    the   value   of   her   college   years. 


Settling  down  to  the  round  of  study  in  one  of  the  cosy 
rooms  of  the  college,  but  not  too  seriously  at  the  outset. 
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With  .i  ninety-nine  out  of  one  hundred  score,  Mrs.  M    I. 
Smythe    of    Aurora,    Ohio,    retains    the    Women's    title 


George  Deyoe,  Washington  police  sergeant,  broke  two 
hundred    straight    to    win    the    All-Bore    International. 


F.  Lutcher  Brown,  whose  father  has  three  skeet  fit 
in   San   Antonio,  Texas,   carries  off   the  Junior  ti 


,      .■ 


Mrs.  Potter  Palmer  3rd  of  Chicago,  Great  Western 
title-holder,  in  tan  gabardine  sport  dress  and  shooting 
jacket.     Another   day  she  combined   blue  and   tan. 


Crack  Shots  At 


Photos:   Du   Pont  Style   News  Service. 
Dick  Shaughnessy,  major  trophy  winner  the  past  five  years,  shooting  with  Hilltop  team. 


Women  skeet-shooters  naturally  figured  prominently  in  the  thirteenth 
annual  tournament  of  the  Remington  Gun  Club.  The  foremost  three 
among  them  in  this  country,  Mrs.  M.  L.  Smythe,  Miss  Diana  Boiling  and 
Miss  Patricia  Laursen,  competed— coming  out  in  the  order  named  in  an 
extremely  close  contest.  Each  has  other  sport  diversions;  Mrs.  Smythe  likes 
deep-sea  fishing,  Miss  Boiling  archery  while  Miss  Laursen  prefers  flying  and 
skating.  All  told,  eighteen  women  shot  over  the  grounds  at  Lordship,  on 
the  shore  of  Long  Island  Sound  not  far  from  Bridgeport;  and  although 
their  number  was  small  by  comparison  with  the  men  on  hand  for  the  great 
event,  it  is  indicative  of  a  widespread  interest  in  skeet  on  the  part  of  their 
sex,  not  only  for  immediate  pleasure  but  as  practice  for  wing-shooting. 
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As  Modern  design  achieves  its  full  stature  today,  the  basic  truth  of 
this  style  of  decoration  appeals  more  and  more  to  advanced  tastes. 
The  virtues  of  simplicity,  spaciousness,  color  and  practical  use  are 
tempered  with  gracious  lines,  creative  ideas  and  charm  that  most 
people  crave  in  their  homes.  Free-flowing  decoration  certainly  calls 
for  Modern,  as  we  know  it  .  .  .  and  show  it! 


MIAMI  BEACH:  Lincoln  at  Alton 


\\v^ 


\6**%ie* 


tJ/ie  aMainSneM  and  bc/iMitication  of  me 
vnct/eau  cctirvfoti  id  arem/ifyed  vn  eacn. 
/uece  fe&m  3$a/?eyb  rcl/ectwn  of  ^venen 
crwvvnciat  /u,mitiire.  J /tele  v^fwcdiudicnA 
wye  ciitlfcindina  for  t/oew  ivni^Me  c/uwacfer. 
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Fur  "A  Guide  to  English 
and  French  Furniture  of 
the  18th  Century,"  send 

FURNITURE,     INC.  25c  to  DePt.  ad.  1. 

HOLLAND, 


wm^^*^ 


Makers  of  America's  Finest  Eighteenth  Century  Reproductions 
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. .  .To  Identify 

a  Home  as  Modern! 


JLou  know  a  home  is  truly  modern,  when  you  see 
underfoot  the  floors  of  tomorrow — shimmering, 
smooth  Maple,  with  the  fine  grain  that  belongs  with 
soft  lights  and  sophisticated  furnishings. 

Here  is  a  flooring  wood  just  "made"  for  simple 
present-day  furnishings  —  quietly -grained,  softly- 
colored,  richly  beautiful.  Its  velvety  smoothness 
captures  sunlight  to  spread  warmth  and  cheer 
throughout  each  room.  It  is  easy  and  quick  to  clean, 
and  it  seems  to  wear  forever. 

Today,  Hard  Maple  costs  no  more  —  and  gives 
infinitely  more — in  beauty,  in  service,  in  living  sat- 
isfaction. When  you  build  or  remodel,  give  your 
home  a  modern  floor  of  Maple.  Write  for  free 
Home  Builder's  folder  with  color  illustrations  of 
various  patterns. 

MAPLE  FLOORING  MANUFACTURERS 

ASSOCIATION 
1790  McCormick  Building,  Chicago,  III. 


NOTE  TO  DECORATORS  —  Maple  fits  any  decorative 
scheme  —  comes  in  various  sizes  and  grades,  in  strips  or 
blocks  to  form  many  fascinating  patterns,  and  may  be  fin- 
ished in  a  wide  range  of  colors  besides  "Natural."  Write 
for  Home  Builder's  folder  containing  sample  reproductions. 


Floor  with 

M  FM  A  Maple 

R  f  G.     U.    S.     PAT.    OFF. 

(NORTHERN   HARD)  -*- 
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LEXOL  is  "Required  Treatment" 
for    Luggage    and    Leather    Goods 

Shoes,  suitcases  and  other  leather  belongings  have  no  matricu- 
lation problems,  but  they  take  a  "terrible  beating"  while  they 
get  their  "education."  You  can  but  do  your  best  to  see  that 
they  leave  home  well  protected  by  an  application  or  two  of 
LEXOL  Leather  Conditioner.  LEXOL  is  easy  to  apply,  does  not 
interfere  with  polish  or  finish  and  will  not  soil  or  stain  clothing. 

Also  tuck  a  can  of  LEXOL  in  going-to-school  or  college  bag- 
gage, to  keep  shoes,  bags,  etc.,  in  good  standing. 

Should  your  shoe,  luggage,  sports  or  saddlery  store  not  have 
LEXOL,  send  us  $1    for  pint,  $1.75  for  quart  or  $4  for  gallon. 

LEXOL   DIVISION 

THE  MARTIN  DENNIS  COMPANY 

867  Summer  Avenue  •  Newark,  N.  J. 

"Manufacturers   of  Quality  Products   for   the   Leather   Industry  Since   189V 
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♦  Decorators  are  invited  to 
write  to  the  Association  for 
source-lists  of  fine  decorative 
Walnut  furniture  in  Modern 
and   Traditional. 


AWAY 


"No,  I  have  no  Walnut"  this  decorator 
had  to  tell  her  best  customer  .  .  .  well 
knowing  that  Walnut  was  her  favorite 
wood.  And  so  the  job  went  elsewhere. 
How  does  a  decorator*  get  that  way? 
Sales  figures  show  there  is  overwhelming 
preference  for  Walnut  today — especially 
in  Modern,  where  the  smartest  style 
creations  are  nearly  always  made  of 
America's  finest  cabinetwood.  Unequalled 
for  beauty  and  quality,  Walnut  is  also 
authentic  and  in  growing  demand  for 
fine    period    reproductions. 


AMERICAN   WALNUT 

MANUFACTURERS  ASSOCIATION  —  616  S.   MICHIGAN   AVE.,  CHICAGO 


Magic  of  a  Lighted  Garden 

(Continued  from   page  19) 

ing  arrangements  for  beautiful  gar- 
den pictures  on  his  home  grounds  in 
California  but,  by  the  designing  of 
lesser  equipment,  has  developed  an 
art  adaptable  clown  to,  as  well  as  up 
to,  one's  means.  His  own  garden, 
outside  the  Spanish-type  house  in  the 
Sierra  Nevada  foothills  above  Alta- 
dena,  offered  its  special  problem, 
and  so  does  any  other.  But  an  appli- 
cation of  simple  first  principles  will 
solve  the  individual  problem  without 
too  much  difficulty  lying  in  the  path. 

"Tree  lighting,"  Mr.  Nightingale, 
says,  "can  be  made  to  do  wonderful 
things.  A  wren-house  light  with 
special  tinted  lens,  suspended  high 
in  the  branches,  bathes  the  tree  in 
the  soft  light  of  spring-sunshine  and, 
if  this  is  near  a  window,  the  latter 
acts  as  a  frame  through  which  the 
picture  may  be  viewed  by  those  in 
the  house.  The  oriole-house  lights 
could  be  hung  up  in  a  tree  at  proper 
distances  apart,  and  at  the  correct 
height  and  angle  so  that  no  undesir- 
able glare  occurs;  yet  there  would  be 
adequate  illumination  for  many  pas- 
times and  other  activities.  A  morn- 
ing glory  light,  pointing  upward  on 
the  tree  trunk,  would  give  a  'ceiling' 
of  gently  moving  leaves  that  would 
make  the  complete  scene  very  pleas- 
ing." 

If  a  fountain  or  a  statue  is  to  be 
illuminated  then  a  projector,  with  its 
beam  confined  to  a  narrow  ray,  should 
be  installed — so  that  the  object  stands 
out  from  a  background  of  heavy 
shadow.  In  place  of  a  single  projec- 
tor, one  or  more  cat-tail  lights  can  be 
arranged  so  that  their  narrow  beams 
illuminate  a  portion  or  the  whole  of 
the  object.  These  lights  are  works  of 
art  in  themselves,  being  hand-tooled 
metal  of  natural  verde  antique  fin- 
ish; while  inside  each  bronze  head  a 
light  is  skilfully  concealed.  Their 
metal  "leaves,"  six  feet  long,  are  so 
delicately  balanced  that  they  will 
wave  in  most  realistic  manner  in  the 
lightest  breeze. 

For  the  large  or  small,  formal  or 
informal,  pool  stocked  with  goldfish 
and  planted  with  lilies  and  other 
aquatic  plants,  lighting  is  very  de- 
sirable because  of  the  change  in  pic- 
turesqueness.  In  such  a  pool  the 
goldfish  flash  about  like  living  jewels 
or  float  lazily  so  that  they  are  a 
never-ending  source  of  interest  and 
beauty.  A  lily  pad  light  can  be  ob-. 
tained  which,  lifelike  by  daylight, 
transforms  the  pool  after  dark  to  the 
loveliest  scene  in  the  entire  garden. 
This  consists  of  a  bronze  lily  lamp 
with  the  light  concealed  from  view 
underneath  its  large  leaf.  The  depth 
of  the  pool,  or  of  the  area  to  be  il- 
lumined, will  determine  the  size  of 
the  light  necessary  to  accomplish 
one's  objective.  If  the  pool  has  night- 
blooming  lilies,  it  should  also  be 
lighted  from  above  and  the  inverted 
buttercup  light  is  admirably  suited 
for  this   purpose. 

There  is  a  garden  stand-light  which 
in  reality  is  a  pedestal  for  a  flower 
pot  or  an  ornament;  but  secreted  be- 
neath its  broad  shelf  is  a  lamp  which 
throws  its  soft  rays  across  the  flower 
beds,  though  it  might  be  equally  well 
used  to  illuminate  a  rock  garden  or 
the  garden  steps  and  walk.  Across 
the  porch,  if  nearby,  a  buttercup 
(Continued    on    page    29) 


Apartments 

. . ,  •nitstny,  wt.t/i,  ■fewftced 
Spacious  Rooms... Large 
Closets, ..Serving  Pantries 
. . .  Hotel  Service. . .  Moderate 
Rentals...Furnished  or  Unfur- 
nished—Long or  short  periods. 


everlv 

125  EAST  50TH  STREET- NEW  YORK 

Telephone  Plaza  3-2700 

w.  K    SEEt-£Y;  GENeRAL    MANAGER 


'B-R' 


BONE-RADIOL 

TREATMENT 


stops  lameness  from  Splints, 
Spavins,  Ringbones,  Thick- 
ened Tendons,  and  all  hard 
and  semi-hard  bony  or 
fibrous   enlargements. 

NO    PAIN 

NO    BLISTER 

NO    HAIR    DISTURBED 


Relief  from  lameness,  is  guaranteed  and  a 
Guaranteed  Bond  Card  accompanies  every 
package.  The  arrows  in  illustration  indicate 
points  of  lameness  and  is  talcen  from  our 
Booklet  SP-2  on  Lameness  which  is  free  on 
request.      For    booklet    write    to 

MIDDLEBROOKE   LANCASTER,    INC. 
540   Broadway  Brooklyn,   N.   Y. 


4  SHOE  POLISHES 

hver  since  Win.  Wren  made  the  first  tin  of 
Wax  Polish  way  back  in  1889  "WREN'S" 
has  held  pride  of  place  amongst  Quality 
Shoe  Polishes.  Now  it  takes  another  step  in 
its    distinguished    history,    and    crosses    the 

Atlantic  to  place  itself  at  your  service. 
Ask  your  Shoeman  for  "WREN'S" — you  will 
like    its    intensely    brilliant    shine,    and    its 
unique    leather-preserving    and    waterproofing 
qualities. 

Made    in    Black,    Brown,    Dark    Tan 
Stain.  Tony  Red  and  White 


WRENS 

H  Leader  in  Quality  Since  1889 
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The  Gotham 
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The  J5  bedstone 


Thelouin  fi 


Bellcuietu  JSiltmore 


A.  S.   KIRKEBY, 

i  Managing  Director 


KIKKEBY 
HOTELS 


Magic  of  a  Lighted  Garden 

(Continued  from  page  28) 

lamp  might  illumine  the  entrance 
steps;  its  graceful  lettuce-green  in- 
verted cup,  lined  with  a  blue  reflec- 
tor fastened  on  a  slender  three-foot 
stem  pressed  into  the  earth,  makes  a 
very  attractive  fixture.  A  pergola  top 
lighted  by  a  Morning  Glory  concealed 
in  the  shrubbery  creates  a  glory  of 
the  evening. 

For  lighting  a  badminton  or  tennis 
court,  a  portable  unit  is  obtainable. 
This,  having  a  spear  tip,  can  be 
quickly  and  firmly  put  into  position 
on  a  lawn  or  in  soft  soil  and  removed 
with  like  simplicity  when  the  game 
is  over;  or  it  may  be  left  perma- 
nently in  position.  Equipped  with 
twenty-five  feet  of  rubber  cord  and 
plug,  these  recreation  lights  are 
mounted  on  a  telescopic  rod  for  ele- 
vation too  from  six  feet  to  twelve 
feet  and  their  200-watt  light  can  be 
equipped  with  color  screen  and  lens; 
so  that  any  desirable  color,  including 
that  of  well-simulated  moonlight,  may 
be  achieved. 

Mr.  Nightingale  feels  very  strongly 
that  the  artistically-lighted  garden 
offers  the  busy  man  a  real  diversion 
with  the  minimum  of  time  and 
thought.  He  comes  home  from  his 
office,  tired  perhaps,  and  this  opens 
up  for  him  a  new  world  in  little. 

Does  one  need  to  have  an  illu- 
minating engineer  plan  the  garden 
lighting  or  can  one  do  it  alone?  This 
is  a  question  which  Mr.  Nightingale 
is  invariably  asked.  "Of  course,"  he 
answers,  "the  qualified  illuminating 
engineer,  like  the  interior  decorator, 
knows  just  what  equipment  to  use 
and  where  to  place  it;  but  the  fun 
of  personal  planning  and  arranging 
is  lost."  On  a  small  place,  at  any 
rate,  excellent  results  can  be  achieved 
in  planning  and  executing  individ- 
ually the  lighting  of  one's  garden. 

First  of  all,  one  must  decide  on 
the  purpose  of  illuminating  the  gar- 
den; for  that,  basically,  determines 
the  type  of  equipment  and  its  plac- 
ing. The  magic  of  light  in  the 
garden  can  be  installed  to  serve  any 
one  of  these  four  purposes:  to  illu- 
minate some  specific  area  for  use 
as  an  outdoor  living  room;  to  light  a 
large  or  small  pool,  waterfall,  foun- 
tain or  piece  of  statuary,  to  illu- 
minate the  lawn  or  tennis  court  or 
merely  to  furnish  a  diffusion  of  soft 
light  for  sitting  out  of  doors  or  en- 
gaging in  some  one  of  several  activi- 
ties in  the  open. 

If  one  wishes  to  serve  meals  on  an 
umbrella-topped  table  then  the 
simplest  and  least  expensive  of  light- 
ing equipment  may  be  utilized.  A  fix- 
ture designed  in  the  form  of  a  grace- 
ful flower,  with  an  iridescent  blue 
reflector  and  a  jade  green  leaf  and 
stem,  is  attached  to  the  umbrella 
stick;  its  light  is  thrown  upward  and 
then  reflected  downward  from  the 
pastel-shaded  umbrella.  This  Morn- 
ing Glory  light  comes  complete  with 
six  feet  of  rubber  cord  and  a  push- 
through  socket,  and  will  use  lamps  up 
to  150-watt — which  is  quite  adequate 
to  illumine  the  area  sufficiently  for 
dining,  table  games  or  reading.  The 
light  being  placed  high,  any  garden 
insects  would  be  attracted  to  the 
lighted  dome  made  by  the  umbrella 
and  therefore  would  not  annoy  the 
family   and   their   guests. 


33  Fine  Brews  Blended 
to  Make  ONE  Great  Beer 

.  . .  IT'S   SMOOTHER  .  . .  IT'S  TASTIER 
.  ..IT  NEVER  VARIES 


Copyright  1941.  Pabat  Brewing  Company,  Milwaukee 
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ANTIQUES  FOR  THE  HOME 


Chippendale     Mahogany    Secre- 
tary  Bookcase 

LOUIS  L.  ALLEN,  INC 

15  EAST  57th  ST. 

Between   Fifth   &  Madison   Aves. 
Phone    Plaza   3-2958  INEW    YORK 


A  fret-cut  hanging  shelf  of  mahogany  in 
the  "Gothic"  taste  of  Thomas  Chippen- 
dale. The  shelf  is  thirty  inches  wide. 
Circa     1765.       Levy    &    Ginsberg,    Inc. 


I  A  mahogany  armchair  of  pleasing  pro- 
portions by  Hepplewhite.  This  is  one 
of  a  complete  set  of  six  side  and  two 
armchairs    from    Louis    L.    Allen,    Inc. 


Can   Victorian  Be  Beautiful? 

Yes,  you  will  agree  only  after  you  have 
seen  our  carefully  chosen  collection. 
Small  sizes  with  delicate  carvings  in 
many  colors  of  marble.  They  are  also 
perfect  in  modern  settings.  Prices 
range  from  $75.00. 


(J.  W.  Johnson,  Prop.) 
251   E.  33rd  St.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Est.    1879 


CALL  TO  FALL  COLORS 

at  P.  M. 

The  fall  foliage  at 
Pocono  Manor  is  aflame 
~jV/~T  *"  with  brilliant  crimson, 
«V  ulp-*-  mellow  golds,  greens  and 
—  browns.  It's  a  sight  to 
see,  and  a  wonderful 
V  opportunity  for  taking 
color  pictures.  Come 
Columbus  day.  Be  prepared  for  golf, 
riding  — and    bring    the    family. 


[pOCONO 


^\ANOR 


HERMAN   V.    YEAGER,   General  Manager 

POCONO  MANOR,  PA* 


A  Chippendale  mahogany  block-front  chest  of  unusual  size,  the  top  being  but 
thirty-two  inches  in  width.    Made  in  Rhode  Island,  circa  1760.    Israel  Sack,  Inc. 


yet  prudently  priced 


lhis  modern  27-story 
residential  hotel  is  doubly 
endowed  by  its  prestige  of 
address  and  its  charm  of  at- 
mosphere  and   appointments. 

2  and  3  rooms 

Some  tower  and  terrace  arrange- 
ments Large  gallery  foyers  —  28' 
living  rooms  — 20'  bedrooms — com- 
plete serving  pantries.  Full  hotel 
service.  On  lease  or  short  term. 
Furnished  or  not  By  the  day  from  $4. 


SPring  7-7000 


FIFTH  AVENUE 


AT  EIGHTH  ST. 
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"An  Honor  to  its  Name' 
"A  Credit  to  its  City" 


HOTEL 
JOHN  MARSHALL 

Richmond,  Virginia 

Owned  &  Operated 

by 

RICHMOND  HOTELS  INC. 

also 

Owners  &  Operators  of 

Hotel  William  Byrd 

Hotel  Richmond 

Hotel  Murphy 

Write  for  Free  Booklet 
"A  Tour  of  Historic  Richmond" 


4  matter  of 
Qood  judgment. 


Seasoned  travellers 
seldom  make  a  mis- 
take in  selecting  the 
right  place  in  which  to 
stop  in  a  strange  city. 
The  Lord  Baltimore  is 
fortunate  in  being  se- 
lected by  more  world- 
travellers  than  any 
other.  You,  too, 
will  like  it! 

SINGLE    S3    to    $6 

LORD  BALTIMORE  HOTEL 

HUB 

BALTIMORE,    MD.    SSll§§ 


CLASSIFIED 


RANCHES 

ARIZONA 

ARIZONA  DUDE -cattle  ranch. 
River  swimming,  fishing,  mountainous, 
rugged  countryside,  delightful  spring 
and  summer  period,  restricted.  E.  S. 
Hubell,  owner,  New  York,  Lexington 
2-1200. 

SPRING  CREEK  RANCH,  Cotton- 
wood, Arizona.  Modern,  comfortable. 
Camping,  hunting,  fishing,  hounds. 


Betterments   In   Heating 
By  Wait  Johnson 


OF  the  many  advances  and  im- 
provements made  in  homes  of  to- 
day, I  doubt  if  there  is  any  one 
phase  that  has  made  so  many  strides 
as  heating  betterments.  This  not 
alone  in  efficiency  of  performance  and 
the  care-freeness  of  automatic  con- 
trols; in  appearance  as  well.  Not 
only  have  boilers  been  made  good- 
looking  with  their  attractive,  stream- 
line, colorful  jackets;  the  radiators 
have  come  in  for  radical  improve- 
ments. 

One  change  for  the  better  is  mak- 
ing them  not  alone  smaller  but  over- 
coming the  former  well-founded  ob- 
jections to  their  obtrusiveness.  This 
has  been  accomplished  in  the  main 
by  the  new  recess  type,  the  so-called 
"Radiant  Radiators" — made  in  a 
cabinet  design,  having  a  self-con- 
tained grille.  In  most  homes  they 
can  be  completely  recessed,  so  as  to 
be  practically  flush  with  the  wall. 
Even  where  the  walls  are  shallow 
they  extend  but  two  or  three  inches. 

An  outstanding  advantage  of  these 
new  Radiant  Radiators,  is  that  they 
give  you  both  the  sun-like  radiant 
heat  and  the  convected.  The  radiant 
heat  travels,  or  radiates,  in  straight 
lines,  and  is  not  in  the  least  diverted 
by  drafts — any  more  than  the  sun's 
heat  can  be  blown  away  from  the 
earth  by  winds.  These  radiant  rays 
heat  the  bottom  of  the  room,  thus  in- 
suring warm  floors.  The  convected 
heat  comes  from  the  grilles  at  the  top 
of  the  radiator  which  throws  it  out 
in  the  room  at  an  angle — thus  in- 
creasing the  rapidity  of  circulation 
and  at  the  same  time  overcoming  the 
curtain  and  wall-soiling  objections  to 
the  old  type  of  radiator. 

As  to  the  advantage  of  this  com- 
bination of  the  two  heats,  the  radiant 
mainly  heats  the  bottom  of  the  room 
while  the  convected  rises  to  the  top 
and  works  down.  The  two  combine — 
giving  a    "blended-heat,"  so  to  speak. 

It  is  obvious  that  you  get  a  quicker 
heat;  and  a  more  evenly  distributed 
one  as  well.  There  are  no  intermittent 
gusts  of  highly  heated  convected  hot 
air — only  a  gentle,  agreeable  heat  in 
all  parts  of  the  room.  You  feel  its 
comfort,  yet  not  its  heat,  a  highly  de- 
sirable circumstance.  There  are,  of 
course,  no  floor  drafts  caused  by  the 
cool  air  being  drawn  across  the  floor 
to  return  openings  for  reheating. 


Here    the    lower    part    of    the    radiator 
has      been     given     a     separate     grille. 


lew  York's  most  beautiful  hotel  affords  a  cjuiet  haven 
— amid  surroundings  of  color  and  charm — where 

every  service  is  thoughtfully  and  deftly 

performed.  One  to  six  rooms,  unfurnished  or 

furnished,  by  day,  season  or  year. 

Styled  by  Dorotby  Draper 
Vincent  J.  Coyle,  Managing  Director 


CENTRAL  PARK  SOUTH.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

DcmglasL  Elliman &  Co. 


MANAGEMENT 


'Iff- >j'  ff/f,  //tcjrf>  id  r at o?te 


SAVOY-PLAZA 


(   '/  r/"/'v</j     (>c/i/j'((f  ■  Vff  j'f 
>rt/  ('tfj'ffo/j   t    \o//tf'nf/   ( )/.>e 


Suites,    Two    to    Seven    Rooms,     Pantries, 

Complete    Hotel    Service.    Moderate    Rentals. 

dy   the    Month.    Season    or    Year 

Henry  a.  Rost.  Managing  Director    ■    George  Suter.  resident  Manager 
FIFTH     AVENUE,     58th    TO     5  0th     STREETS,     NEW    YORK 
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COQ  ROUGE 

y-s    65  East  56    ^ 


Plara  3-8887 


) 


tfcee 

RESTAURANT 


Famous  lor  Good  Food" 


n  the  Main  Dining  Room: 

HANS  MUENZER 

and  His  Ensemble 

OLD  HEIDELBERG  OCTET 

Downstairs: 
LOUIE  and  HIS  GANG 


CHICAGO 


Located   on 


RANDOLPH     JUST     WEST    OF     STATE 


September  Nights 
in  Town 

WITH  September's  three-week 
share  of  summer  still  to  come, 
the  pleasant  life  of  the  sidewalk 
cafes  and  the  open  roof  gardens 
will  go  on  for  a  while.  For  there 
are  many  mild  evenings  ahead,  even 
into  early  autumn,  and  there  will  be 
a  general  inclination  to  make  the 
most  of  them. 

When  entering  the  Ritz-Carlton 
Garden  one  cannot  help  observing 
first  the  flowers  and  the  bit  of  water 
guarded  by  Buddha.  These  quite 
properly  form  the  center  of  the  most 
appealing  picture.  But  the  eyes  are 
bound  to  wander  over  to  the  bird 
paintings  by  Paul  Arndt  on  the  side 
walls.  Rather  Japanesque  in  effect, 
they  make  no  pretense  of  showing 
species  as  they  are  in  the  natural 
world.  Rather,  they  exemplify  a  new 
decorative  idea  in  relief  figures  on 
canvas — figures  in  pastel  tints  on  a 
greenish  silver  background.  Also  out 
of  the  conventional  decorative  line  is 
the  paper  parasol  ceiling  of  the 
lateral  bamboo  structures. 

Although  Fefe's  highly  successful 
Monte  Carlo  is  closed  for  the  sum- 
mer, its  spirit  lingers  most  charm- 
ingly next  door  to  eastward.  This  in 
the  same  proprietor's  Monte  Carlo 
Beach,  which  Franklin  Hughes  has 
decorated  from  Nassau  inspiration — 
without  the  palms  and  other  over- 
worked items.  There  is  the  green  of 
vegetation,  however,  as  part  of  a 
scheme  in  which  that  color  goes  hand 
in  hand  with  blue  and  yellow  most 
artistically.  The  whole  effect  is  highly 
suggestive  of  the  atmosphere  of  the 
almost-tropical.  At  different  hours; 
for  if  you  are  there  at  luncheon  time 
the  light  will  be  that  of  noontime, 
while  as  the  day  wanes  the  color 
changes  through  the  sunset  glow  to 
the  deep  tone  of  midnight.  Going  in 
and  coming  out  the  bar  is  sure  to 
catch  the  eye;  the  fantastic  color 
pieces  standing  out  from  the  back- 
ground are  fascinating.  Small  wonder 
that  the  Beach  made  such  a  hit  at 
the  very  start. 

It  is  pleasant  to  drop  in  at  the 
Viennese  Roof  Garden  of  the  St. 
Regis  and  find  no  floor  show.  Pro- 
vided always  that  it  is  a  good  one,  a 
floor  show  is  all  right  in  its  way; 
but  there  are  times  when  it  is  a 
welcome  change  to  find  one's  self 
having  a  good  time  dining  and  danc- 
ing without  extraneous  diversion.  At 
the  St.  Regis  the  Hal  Saunders  or- 
chestra moves  almost  magically  into 
the  background  to  allow  Gus  Martel 
and  his  Guachos  to  come  up  through 
the  floor.  So  there  is  continuous  music 
for  dancing;  and  what  is  more,  fine 
music.  This  is  strikingly,  as  well  as 
appropriately,  Viennese  in  character; 
it  may  be  Strauss  or  Straus,  or  Lehar. 

If  you  happen  to  be  fond  of  gin 
rummy,  and  very  likely  you  are, 
"everything  is  set  for  you  at  the 
Stork  Club."  So  says  Sherman 
Billingsley,  who  adds  "in  cool  com- 
fort"— which  will  mean  something  for 
several  weeks  to  come.  Mr.  Billings- 
ley has  had,  of  course,  much  pleasant 
comment  on  the  cocktail  room  since 
it  was  redecorated  around  the  end 
of  spring.  The  cream-colored  satin 
damask  brocade  on  the  walls  is  cer- 

(Continued    on    page    S3) 


DESIGNED  FOR 


> 


> 


THE  SULGRAVE  offers 
the  "Perfect  Home"  to 
those  desiring  a  distin- 
guished Park  Avenue  ad- 
dress, luxuriois  appoint- 
ments and  service  antici- 
pating your  every  need. 

Spacious  suites  of  1  to 
4  rooms,  furnished  or  not 
(some  with  serving  pan- 
tries) on  yearly  lease  or 
for  shorter  periods. 

^VENETIAN   ROOM—, 

Smart   Set  Kenilt'»vou9 
For    CocUlniU 

Prix  Fixe  Luncheon  $1.00 
Prix    Fixe    Dinner   $1.50 

NOTABLE    CUISINE     


The 


Be/ievue, 

'One  of  the  Few 
Famous  Hotels  in 

\  M  E  R I C  A", 


.  .  .  became  famous  through 
its  unsurpassed  facilities,  its 
superb  food,  the  unvarying 
graciousnessof  its  service  and 
its  vigilant  management.  And 
you  will  also  appreciate  its 
reasonable  rates. 

B  E   I  I  E  V  I   E 

S  1  II  \  I  I  I)  I!  0 

IN    PHILADELPHIA 

•^-AIR-CONDITIONED    jff 


< 


< 
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Where  good  taste 

and  good  living 

are  inseparable 


SUITES  OF  ONE  TO  FOUR 
ROOMS  NOW  LEASING 
FOR  THE  COMING  SEASON, 
FURNISHED       OR       NOT. 


PARK  AVENUE  at  57th  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


CHAS.   J.    McCAULEY. 


Let    Science 

Solve  Your  Tree 

Problem 

Let  the  F.  A.  Bartlett  Company 
restore  your  ailing  trees  to  health 
and  beauty— and  KEEP  THEM  in 
A-l  Condition. 

There  is  no  substitute  for 
SCIENCE  in  Shade  Tree  Care- 
no  surer,  more  economical  path- 
way to  satisfaction  for  tree  owners 
than  "The  Bartlett  Way." 

Phone  our  nearest  office  or  write: 

THE  F.  A.  BARTLETT  TREE  EXPERT 
CO. 

Laboratories    &    Experimental 
Grounds 


n»B.mmw^     Stamford,  Connecticut 


f/B  ART  LETT 

V  TREE     EXPERTS- 


GREENWICH,  CONN. 

Country  homes  for  sale  and  lease. 
Several  choice   bargains. 
Jy£  Post   Road 

jtf&jPj^jAl  Jb  Greenwich,    Conn. 

^VVUflv      7  East  42nd  street 

Office  open  eveij  day     MU    HILL    2-8561 


1111 
UNUSUAL  BARGAINS! 

I     Estates    -     Farms    -    Country    Properties     = 

I    In    Greenwich.    Westchester,    and    nearby     = 

=     Connecticut  == 

GEORGE    HOWE 

Suburban   and   Country   Properties 
p     527  5th   Av..    N.Y.C.    MUrray    Hill   2-8355      g 

Illlllllllllllllllil 


September  Nights 
in  Town 

(Continued  from  page  82) 

tainly  an  agreeable  background  for 
the  screens  and  other  touches  of  blue. 
The  whole  effect  is  quite  appealing. 

What  with  the  fountains  playing 
and  the  plants  all  a-blooniing  in  the 
cocktail  lounge,  the  Itainbow  Room 
atop  Rockefeller  Center  throws  its 
spell  over  one  before  the  luxurious 
main  area  is  entered.  Especially  is 
this  true  when,  sinking  down  in  an 
easy  chair  that  is  really  such,  there 
is  the  nightfall  to  watch.  The  vast 
panorama  of  the  illuminated  city  at 
length  tempts  one  to  step  out  on  the 
balcony  and  the  enchantment  of  the 
scene  seems  almost  unearthly.  The 
adjoining,  and  most  excellent,  Rain- 
bow Grill  has  of  course  like  advan- 
tage of  view. 

New  York,  so  far  as  its  evening  re- 
sorts go,  extends  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  Manhattan  Island.  Even,  to 
northward,  as  far  as  Mamaroneck. 
There  the  suburban  wing  of  El  Mo- 
rocco, the  Westchester  Bath  Club, 
combines  happily  city  gaiety  with 
country  freedom  of  space.  At  this 
resort,  facing  the  Boston  Post  Road 
and  less  than  an  hour  from  town, 
John  Perona  plays  host  to  perfection. 
He  surely  makes  it  El  Morocco  once 
removed. 

Entertainment  features  good  enough 
to  last  are  the  rule  at  the  Coq  Rouge. 
So  the  Joseph  C.  Smith  orchestra 
has  been  playing  on  through  the 
weeks,  Bela  Bizony  the  violinist  and 
Rudy  Trimfield  the  pianist  alternat- 
ing with  it.  The  music  at  this  delight- 
ful evening  resort  is  always  lively  in 
character;  there  is  gaiety  in  the  air 
whether  one  is  dining  there  or  is 
yielding  to  the  spell  of  the  very  un- 
usual Skyline  Bar,  where  the  tempta- 
tion to  linger  is  strong. 

Walls  play  no  small  part  in  the 
fascination  of  places  well  calculated 
to  make  the  evening  pass  pleasantly 
for  one.  The  Cafe-  Lounge  at  the 
Savoy-Plaza,  in  particular,  has  a  most 
artistic  background  for  the  animated 
summer  throngs  there.  The  Hugh 
Troy  murals,  which  go  back  to  the 
time  this  room  was  first  opened,  are 
admirable  in  their  restrained  color 
as  well  as  their  design.  The  nightly 
scene  in  the  main  restaurant  is  also 
one  of  color  and  animation. 

Emile  Boreo  made  such  a  hit  on 
the  roof  of  the  St.  Moritz  last  sum- 
mer that  a  wide  demand  for  his  re- 
turn arose.  Naturally  the  demand 
had  to  be  satisfied  and  it  will  be  in 
September.  Although  this  French 
comedian  of  the  Folies  Bergere  and 
other  Paris  resorts  is  a  whole  show 
in  himself,  any  entertainer  atop  the 
St.  Moritz  has  to  share  honors  with 
the  surroundings.  Terrace  after  ter- 
race afford  a  marvelous  view  of  not 
only  Central  Park  but  over  Rocke- 
feller Center  to  southward. 


For  just  fine  food  and  drink  in  a 
pleasant  atmosphere,  La  Belle  Meu- 
niere  continues  to  rank  with  the  best 
of  the  small  and  blessedly  quiet  res- 
taurants. The  decor  is  unobtrusive 
and  one  has  the  feeling  that  owners 
and  waiters  alike  are  as  pleased  as 
you  are  when  the  chef  turns  out  your 
favorite  delicacy  just  as  you  had 
hoped — or  even  better,  an  agreeable 
situation  all  around. 
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lOU  /  —  Jamestown! 
The  date  and  birthplace 
of  our  nation.  Here  the 
first  permanent  English 
settlement  in  America  was 
established. 


SEE  how  our  forebears  lived  .  .  . 
visit  their  homes  —  the  very 
rooms  in  which  they  planned  for 
our  freedom  .  .  .  stand  on  the  very 
spot  where  Independence  was  won! 
The  rattling  of  sabres  and  the  in- 
spiring deeds  of  those  illustrious 
patriots  still  echo  throughout  Old 
Virginia  —  center  of  our 
glorious  Democracy. 
LIVE  it  all  again  in  this 
now  quaint  and  tranquil 
land  —  enchantingly 
beautiful  in  autumn 
color.  A  thrilling  ad- 
venture ...  a  source 
of  fresh  inspiration  and 
good  cheer! 


Explore  world-famous 
Natural  Wonders- 
awe-inspiring  caverns, 
the  Natural  Bridge,  and 
the  Natural  Tunnel. 
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A  New  Radiator 

That  Gives 
2  Kinds  of  Heat 


d 


'IVES  you  an  abundance  of 

the  sun-like  radiant  heat  rays. 
The  same  health  giving  kind  that 
the  sun  uses  exclusively.  Is  not 
affected  by  drafts.  Travels  in 
straight  lines.  Cannot  be  diverted. 
Keeps  the  floors  and  walls  warm. 

But  that  isn't  all  this  radiator 
does.  It  also  gives  off  converted 
heat,  which  is  the  sole  and  only 
kind  that  so-called  "air  condition- 
ing" warm  air  heat  furnishes  in 
its  one-way  heat 

This  liurnham  Radiant  Radi- 
ator gives  you  both  kinds.  Gives 
you  unmatchable  heat  comfort. 
Gives  you  a  health  heat.  The 
two  kinds  of  heat  rays  give  you 
quicker  heating  results. 

This  radiator  has  no  columns 
or  tubes  in  evidence. 

All  surfaces  are  flat. 

Looks  like  a  fine  cabinet  grille. 

Sets  close  to  floor.  Can  be  entirely 
recessed. 

Send  for  catalog.  See  how  this  new 
Burnham  Radiant  Radiator  looks  in 
various    locations    in    every    room. 

Get  all  the  economy,  health  and  ef- 
ficiency  facts. 


Irvington,  N.  Y.  Zanesville,   Ohio 

Dept. — L  Depl.—L 

Representatives  in  all  Principal 
Cities  of  the  V.  S.  and  Canada 


rtaa&  FEATHERWING 


DECOY 
DUCKS 


A  QUACKING 
MALLARD 


Made  for  those  appreciating  the  best  in  some- 
thing nearest  a  living  wild  duck.  Featlierwing 
Decoys  are  designed  from  living  birds,  and 
painted  true  to  life  with  an  air  brush  in 
colors  matched  from  living  ducks'  plumage. 
These  decoys  have  genuine  wild  duck  feathered 
wings  attached  to  the  bodies  making  them 
appear  so  real  until  anv  hunter  will  think 
them  living  birds.  Bodies  made  from  light 
weight  long  lasting  Tupelo  wood,  and  heads 
have  glass  eyes  and  bills  carved  to  be  like 
live  duck.  Each  dozen  silent  decoys  have 
straight  forward  type  heads.  2  long  neck  feed- 
ing models  looking  exactly  like  a  duck  feed- 
ing on  .surface  of  water,  2  sleeping  models. 
Made  in  following  species  other  than  on  spe- 
cial orders  which  can  he  filled.  Mallard. 
Pintail,  Bluebill.  Blue  Wing  Teal.  Prices 
are   $24.00   Dozen. 

CALL-ALL  FEATTIEItWING  QUACKING 
DECOY  MALLARDS.  These  quacking  decoys 
are  the  very  finest  ever  produced,  and  can  be 
operated  by  any  person  perfectly.  A  small 
hand  pump  operates  calling  devices  in  bill  of 
decoys  with  sound  coming  out  underneath 
bill  like  a  living  duck.  25  feet  small  rubber 
tubin1-'  attached  to  decoy  and  pump  furnished 
complete.  As  much  tubing  as  desired  can  be 
attached  by  hunter  himself.  All  decoys  guar- 
anteed. 

Quacking  Mallard  Female  Featherwing  Decoy 
$8.50  Each.  A  few  of  the  best  is  worth  doz- 
ens of  inferior  Scare-Crow  Decoys.  Made 
only  by — J.  Lester  Morrison,  522  E.  Mobile 
St..   Florence,  Ala. 

Featherwing   Canada  Goose   Decoys 
$48.00   Dozen.     Honking  Goose  $12.50   Each. 


WARD  and  ROME 

63  E.  57th  St.,  New  York 

Hunting  Scenes 

From  Old  Prints 

Painted  on 

Furniture  &  Lampshades 


^ST.LO% 


ENJOY  THE  FINEST 

Superior    for    its    Comfort, 
Hospitality    and    Conven- 
ience to  business  and  social 
activities. 
t      —Rates  from  $3.00— I 
liW  3  Fc,mousRestauranlsl 

ICORONADO  Hotel] 

LIN  DELL    BLVD.    AT    SPRING     AVE. 


PRESTON  -J-  BRAD5HAW 


William    Morris  Wall    Papers 

are  obtainable  from 

W.  H.  S.  Lloyd  Co.,  Inc. 

48  West  48th  St.  New  York 

Ask  the  Salesmen  to  Show  Them  to  You 


fO  HORSE 
OWNERS 


Wh\  rxiy  fancy  prices  for  saddlery? 
Write  for  free  catalog  that  has  saved 
real  money  for  thousands  of  horse- 
men Contains  over  400  bargains  in 
English  Saddlery.  I  ship  saddlery 
on  approval.  Write  today,  "little 
joe"  Wiesenfeld  Co..  Dept  KB, 
112  W.   North  Ave..  Balirmoie.  Ma. 


BUY  WORDS 


Steam  Ahead 

A  new  automatic  iron  for 
home  use  has  been  announced 
by  General  Electric.  Called 
Aluron.  its  important  feature  is 


Ice-bucket  in   the  new  Peacock  plate  by 

Manning  Bowman,  in  a  lovely  almost  irri- 

descent  blue.    Comes  also  in  ruby,  copper 

and    silver.    $15.00   at   better    shops. 


a  controlled  steam  device.  Suit- 
able for  all  types  of  fabrics.  The 
amount  of  steam  needed  for  each 
is  shown  in  a  dial  on  top  of  the 
iron.  It  may  also  be  adjusted 
for  straight  ironing  by  a  twist 
of  the  control  knob  and  with- 
out emptying  the  reservoir.  The 
weight  is  about  five  pounds 
fdled  and  it  operates  on  alter- 
nating current  only.  The  price 
is  $14.95. 

Color  Scheme 

Anyone  who  has  had  trouble 
in  getting  painters  to  match  off- 
shades  exactly,  will  appreciate  a 
new  service  by  Alban  Conway, 
68  East  55th  Street,  New  York 
City.  He  will  act  as  doctor  to 
your  ailing  color  scheme,  cater- 
ing to  your  pet  notions,  or  work- 
ing out  ideas  of  his  own.  This 
is  done  by  means  of  a  large  color 
chart  containing  five  hundred 
different  shades  in  individual 
squares.  Each  square  is  detach- 
able and  on  the  back  is  the  pre- 
cise proportion  of  pigment  in- 
gredients making  up  that  partic- 
ular shade.  You  simply  turn  this 
prescription  over  to  the  painters 
and  save  yourself  a  lot  of  possi- 
ble haggling  and  disappoint- 
ment. Advice  and  formula  for 
the  walls,  woodwork  and  ceiling 
for  one  room  is  $5.00.  For 
$12.50,  he  will  plan  the  draper- 
ies, upholstery,  furniture,  etc. 
With  this  he  furnishes  you  with 
a  swatch  of  material  which  con- 
tains the  entire  color  scheme  for 


♦ 


Every  day  is  unfortunately  apt  to  be 
a  source  of  embarrassment  for  most 
of  us,  and  it's  the  wise  ones  who  take 
no  chances  .  .  .  L'ORLE  Double 
Purpose  Perfume  is  the  only  perfume 
that  deodorizes  ■  ■  it's  your  year 
'round  bodyguard  •  •  Ladies,  take  your 
choice  of  many  exclusive  and.  capti- 
vating L'ORLE  fragrances  to  insure 
your  charm  and  daintiness; — and  also 
convert  your  husband  to  one  of 
L'ORLE'S  many  refreshing,  mascu- 
line, out-door  scents  .  .  2  oz.  $1  .  . 
8  oz.  $3  .  .  16  oz.  $5.50  wherever 
toiletries  are  sold  .  .  Illustrated  folder 
of  fragrances  will  be  sent  to  you  on 
request  to — Parfum  L'Orle,  Inc., 
(i  East  39  St.,  New  York. 
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NEW    YORK    CITY 

Free  Loan  Exhibition 

PAINTINGS,  BRONZES,  SCULPTURES 
MEDALS,  PLAQUES,  COINS 

Egyptian  to  20th  Century 
August  and  September 

9   A.   M.   TO   P.   M.   DAILY 


your  use  in  shopping.  If  you 
want  him  to  personally  supervise 
the  entire  job,  the  fee  is  $25.00 
per  room.  A  worth  while  serv- 
ice. 


Zippo,  a  new  windproof  lighter  with  your 
draftee   friend's  service   insignia   as  orna- 
ment.    Lifetime    guarantee.    $2.50. 
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BEAITIFUL      IN      THE      SHOP: 

DISAPPOINTING   IN    THE   HOME! 


How  often  is  this  true  of  furniture,  wall  coverings, 
floor  coverings,  draperies  and  other  articles  of  home 
furnishing! 

For  beauty  alone  is  not  enough.  There  must  be 
harmony.  No  one  can  buy  home  furnishings  without 
considering  the  relationship  of  each  object  with  every 
other  object  in  the  room,  and  the  suitability  of  them 
all  to  the  room  and  to  the  rest  of  the  home. 

THE    ARTS     AND     DECORATION 

HOME     STUDY     COURSE 

IN     INTERIOR     DECORATION 


will  save  you  money  by  giving  you  the  knowledge  that 
will  prevent  your  making  costly  errors.  Not  knowing 
how  to  buy  so  often  results  in  keen  disappointments, 
after  you  have  spent  money  for  articles  which  may  be 
beautiful  but  do  not  harmonize. 

Such  knowledge  can  be  yours,  for  in  this  Home  Study 
Course  in  Interior  Decoration,  you  receive  the  accu- 
mulated wisdom  of  master  artists,  craftsmen  and  deco- 
rators, so  arranged  and  simplified  that  you  can  acquire 
the  ability  to  create  interiors  of  beauty,  warmth  and 
charm. 

This  course  consists  of  30  fascinating  lessons  on  period 
and  modern  decoration.    In  addition  there  are  two 
valuable  text  books,  a  color  selector  for  planning  com- 
plete color-schemes,  costly  fabric 
samples   and   a   set   of    16  color-  the  course 

plates    showing    latest    ideas    for 
draperies,  colors,  etc.  No  expense 


Fixed 


MAIL   THIS   COUPON    FOR 
FURTHER   DETAILS 


and      Decoration      Home      Study      Course      in 
hoe  Decoration, 
Set    Kith  Street,  New, York,  X.  Y. 

I  send  me  your  free  booklet  describing  your  Home 
Course   in    Interior  Decoration. 


O  September    titl  ! 


LESSON      I.      The 
Background. 

LESSON  II.    Walls. 

LESSON  III.     Windows. 

LESSON  IV.  Ceilings, 
Floors,     Floor    Coverings. 

LESSON  V.  Lights,  Light- 
ing Fixtures. 

LESSON  VI.  Color  and 
Color     Schemes. 

LESSON  VII.  Choice  and 
arrangement  of  Furni- 
ture. 

LESSON  VIII.  Textiles; 
Hangings. 

LESSON  IX.  Choosing, 
Framing  and  Hanging 
Pictures. 

LESSON  X.  Painted  Fur- 
niture. 

LESSON  XI.  Furnishing 
the    Apartment. 

LESSON  XII.  Historical 
Backgrounds. 

LESSON  XIII.     Continued. 

LESSON  XIV.  The  Renais- 
sance Style. 

LESSON  XV.  The  Ba- 
roque  Style. 

LESSON  XVI.  The  Rococo 
Style. 

LESSON  XVII.  The  Neo- 
Classic    Style. 


Robert     Hiden,     Decorator 


EXAMINE    THIS    PICTURE    CAREFULLY 


Beauty,  dignity,  grace  and  charm  have  all  been 
achieved  in  this  room  with  the  utmost  simplicity 
and  without  great  cost. 

It  was  not  merely  good  taste  and  an  instinct  for 
beauty  that  created  this  effect,  but  expert  knowl- 
edge of  the  art  of  interior  decoration. 


has  been  spared  to  make  this  course  thorough  and 
valuable.  By  study  at  home,  you  can  acquire  a  back- 
ground of  self-assurance  which  will  be  of  both  cul- 
tural and  practical  value  to  you  all  the  rest  of  your 
life. 


LESSON  XVIII.  Jacobean 
and  Restoration  in  Eng- 
land. 

LESSON  XIX.  William 
and  Mary,  Queen  Anne 
and  Early  Georgian 
Styles. 

LESSON  XX.  The  Age  of 
Chippendale. 

LESSON  XXI.  The  Adam 
Period  in  England  and 
America. 

LESSON  XXII.  American 
Adaptation  of  British 
and  Continental   Styles. 

LESSON  XXIII.  The 
Decorating  Profession. 

LESSON  XXIV.  Prob- 
lems  and   Their  Solution. 

LESSON  XXV.  What  Is 
Modern? 

LESSON  XXVI.  Light 
and  Color. 

LESSON  XXVII.  Use  of 
Space. 

LESSON  XXVIII.  New 
Materials. 

LESSON  XXIX.  Design- 
ing    a     Modern     Interior. 

a.  The     Modern     House. 

b.  The    Modern   Shop. 
LESSON    XXX.       Combin 

ing     Modern    and    Period 
Decoration. 


This  valuable  course  will  add 
greatly  to  the  delights  of  living. 
Essentially  practical,  it  has  at  the 
same  time  great  cultural  value 
and  serves  as  an  outlet  for  artistic 
talents  which  you  may  never  have 
suspected  you  possessed.  Why  not 
put  your  good  taste  to  work?  A 
knowledge  of  the  fundamentals 
of  interior  decoration  enables  you 
not  only  to  create  a  perfect  setting 
for  yourself,  but  also  to  do  the 
same,  if  you  wish,  for  others.  As 
a  vocation,  interior  decoration  is 
a  pleasant  way  of  capitalizing  ar- 
tistic talents  and  creative  powers. 
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THE  1941  BOTTLING  OF  FOUR  ROSES 


TV  TO  whiskey  we  have  ever  made  —  in  all  our  76  years  —  has 
-L^l  won  so  many  enthusiastic  compliments  as  we're  getting 
for  the  1941  Bottling  of  Four  Roses. 

In  a  way,  we're  not  surprised.  For  when  we  distilled  the 
special  whiskies  for  this  Four  Roses,  five  years  ago  and  longer, 
we  felt  certain  they  would  be  exceptional  .  .  .  because  of  the 
great  care  that  went  into  their  making  . . .  because  of  the  added 
knowledge  and  skill  we  applied  to  their  aging. 

But  when  finally  we  opened  the  barrels,  even  we  were  aston- 


ished at  the  rich-ripe  perfection  these  whiskies  had  achieved. 

And  so  we  know  that  you,  too  —  no  matter  when  you  last 
tasted  Four  Roses  —  will  be  astonished  when  you  try  the  1941 
Bottling.  Astonished  that  today,  when  there  are  many  fine 
whiskies,  there  could  be  one  so  far  above  the  others.  Just  try 
today's  Four  Roses — today! 

Four  Roses  is  a  blend  of  straight  whiskies  —  90  prooj.  The  straight  whiskies 
in  this  product  are  5  years  or  more  old.  Frank  for  /  Distilleries,  Inc..  Louisville 
iff  Baltimore. 


EVERY  DROP  IS   5    YEARS   OR   MORE   OLD 


35  CENTS 


(Qct- fW    \  ri^\ 
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It's  Styled  to  Stay  Beautiful. 

and  Engineered  to  Stay  New! 
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Here's  thrifty  driving  at  its  finest 
...at  the  wheel  of  Plymouth's 
Finest!  Plymouth  is  low-slung,  long, 
wide  and  roomy. ..with  a  wonderfully 
smooth  new  ride.  Advanced  engineer- 
ing makes  it  your  Wise  Buy! 

Plymouth's  Finest  has  great  power 
as  well  as  grand  style. ..a  full  95  horse- 
power...power  you  can  afford  because 
of  great  new  driving  economy!  The 
big,  eager  Plymouth  engine  breezes 
along  with  fewer  revolutions  per  mile 
...reduces  wear.. .saves  gas. 

The  smart  Convertible  Coupe  has 
the  famous  power-operated  top. ..full- 


width  red  leather  seat  cushions,  front 
and  rear. 

See  your  nearby  Plymouth  dealer. 
All  prices  and  specifications  subject  to 
change  without  notice.  Plymouth  Di- 
vision of  Chrysler  Cortoration. 


The  handsome  new  Station  Wagon  comes 
in  either  two- tone  or  natural  finish  boily. 


yPLYMOUTH 

THE  CAR  THAT  STANDS  UP  BEST! 


In  TOWN  in 

The  COUNTRY 

at 


LINDEN    HOUSE 

An  apartment-  dwelling,  with  beautifully  landscaped  grounds, 
situated  in  the  heart  of  RIVERDALE.  Suites  from  one  and 
one-half  to  four  and  three-quarter  rooms. 


Tennis     Court,     Ice 
Skating,    Gymnasium, 
Roof    Garden,    Play- 
ground, Garage 


Twenty  -  two  minutes 
from  Grand  Central  sta- 
tion, LINDEN  HOUSE 
provides  bus  service  to 
Spuyten  Duyvil  station  of 
the  New  York  Central, 
also  to  Broadway  and 
Independent  subway 
stations,  as  well  as 
neighborhood  schools, 
churches  and  shopping 
districts. 


3001  Henry  Hudson  Parkway 

(at  230th  St.,  west  side  of  Parkway) 

Tel.  KIngsbridge  6-0267 

Resident  Manager  on  Premises 


^Accent  On  Qomfort. . . 

Spending  the  winter  in  town?  □  Would  you  like 
lo  place  comfort  ahead  of  cost  at  a  cost  which  is 
itself  a  comfort?  □  Do  you  prefer  to  live  within  the 
hub  yet  .  .  .  out  of  the  hubbub?  □  Would  you  enjoy 
having  ever-beautiful  Central  Park  only  one  block 
away?  □  Does  today's  strenuous  pace  urge  you 
toward  a  quiet,  residential,  non-commercial  atmos- 
phere? □  If  so,  the  Park  Chambers  is  your  hotel. 
Bright,  attractively  furnished  rooms  with  lots  of  room, 
single  or  en  suite.  With  or  without  serving  pan- 
tries. Tariff  from  $3  single — $4  double  .  .  . 

Special   weekly   and   monthly  rates. 
One    block    from    5th     Avenue.     A     short     stroll     to 
Radio   City.    Most    transit   lines    'around    the   corner.' 

Ownership-Management 

Hotel    Tark    Qhambers 

S8th  STREET  AT  6th  AVENUE 
A.   D'ARCY,  Manager 
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Today's  most 
modern,  conven- 
ient and  comfort- 
able stables  are 
Clay  planned  and 
equipped.  Every 
piovision  is  made 
for  animal  health 
and  comfort  as 
well  as  beauty  of 
appearance. 
WRITE  TODAY 
.  .  .  for  new  Clay 
Horse  Stable  Plan 
Book  and  Catalog. 
See  stables  built 
for  foremost  horse- 
men. 


CLAY  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION^ 


1041    Lane    St..    Cedar    Falls,    la. 
8101.     Binghamton,     N.    Y. 


BELGIANS   ARE   FAVORITES 
ON    FARM    OR    ESTATE 

Plan   to   attend   one   of   the   following 
shows  when  Belgians  are  judged: 


National  Belgian  Show,  Waterloo,  la Sept.  29-Oct.  5 

Pacific   International,  Portland,  Ore Oct.  4-11 

American  Royal,  Kansas  City,  Mo Oct.  18-25 

International,  Chicago,  III Nov.  29-Dec.  6 

Pictures  of  standard-tYpe  Belgian  Stallion  and  mare  are  now  available 
at  50  cents  per  pair.  Write  to: 

BELGIAN   DRAFT   HORSE  CORPORATION 

H.  ).  BRANT,  Secretary  Wabash,  Indiana 


PORTO    HORSE    TRAILERS 


MADE  IN  SIZES  FOR  2,  3  and  6  HORSES 
For  complete  catalogue,  with  illustrations  of  new  models,  write 

PORTO  PRODUCTS   CORPORATION 

Successor    to    H.    E.    Plimpton    Mfg.    Co. 
76S   MAIN   ST.  WALPOLE,   MASS. 


IT'S  SMART  TO  RIDE  a  Tennessee  Walking  Horse 

Docile  —  Intelligent  —  Dependable 

Write  for  tiee  literature 

The  Tenn.  Walking  Horse  Breeders'  Assn.  of  America 

Lewisburg,  Tenn. 


"      *  Whv  nav 


fO  HORSE 
OWNERS 


Why  pay  fancy  prices  for  saddlery  ? 
Write  for  free  catalog  that  has  saved 
real  money  for  thousands  of  horse- 
men. Contains  over  400  bargains  in 
English  Saddlery.  I  ship  saddlery 
on  approval.  Write  today,  "little 
Joe"  Wiesenfeld  Co..  Dept.  KB. 
112  W.  North  Ave..  Baltimore.  Md. 


EXPERIENCED  HUNTER 

FOR  SALE— Top  middle-weight  hunter. 
Chestnut  mare,  three-quarter  bred,  nine  year 
old,  sound.  Been  hunted  by  owner  with 
recognized  pack  four  seasons.  Safe  for  inex- 
perienced rider,  gentleman  or  lady,  cross  or 
side  saddle.  Has  excellent  reputation  and 
qualifies  as  a  made  hunter.  Can  be  tried 
over    hunting    country.      Write    Box    200. 


Calendar  of  Sports 


DOG  SHOWS 

Oct.  4  Devon     Dog    Show    Association; 

Pennsylvania. 
11-12   Kennel    Club    of     Buffalo,     New 
York. 
19   Lorain  County  Kennel  Club  (Li- 
cense) ;   Elberta  Beach,   Ohio. 
Nov.     29-30  Western    Specialty    Clubs    Asso- 
ciation;   Chicago    Coliseum. 

FIELD  TRIALS 

Nov.  17-19  Valley  Forge  Field  Trial  Associ- 
ation, Pheasant  Run  Game  Farm; 
Fort   Washington,    Pennsylvania. 


GOLF 

Oct. 


4-5  Invitation  Tournament,  Crest- 
mont  Golf  Club;  West  Orange, 
New  Jersey. 


HORSE  RACING 

Oct.       1-29   Laurel. 

4-11    Long     Branch 
tion;    Ontario. 
6-16  Jamaica. 
13-20   Metropolitan 

tion;    Dufferin   Park, 
30-Nov.    13    Pimlico. 
Nov.     14-29   Bowie. 
Dec.  31-Mar.    16    Santa    Anita. 

Jan.  17   San     Marcos     Handicap;     Santa 

Anita. 


Racing     Associa- 


Racing      Associa- 
Toronto. 


Horse  Show  winner.  Miss  Nancy  Joanne 
Claar,  who  won  a  first  and  a  second 
prize  at  the  British  War  Relief  event 
at  Longmeadow  Farm,  is  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elmer  A.  Claar  of  Wilmette, 


HORSE  SHOWS 

Oct.         1-5   Piping      Rock;      Locust      Valley, 
New   York. 
4-5   Rock  Spring-Metropolitan  Eques- 
trian  Club;    West   Orange,    New 
Jersey. 
4-11   Pacific     International     Livestock 

Exposition;   Portland,   Oregon. 
5-11  Ak-Sar-Ben;  Omaha,  Nebraska. 
10-11  Tidewater;    Norfolk,   Virginia. 
11   Queens  County;   Flushing,   Long 
Island. 
18-25   American      Royal     Live      Stock; 
Kansas   City,   Missouri. 


In  Central  Park.  Charles  Paul,  with  his 
wife  and  Bonnie  Face.  Mr.  Paul  rides 
every  day  between  such  programs  as  "The 
Parker  Family"  and  "Home  of  the  Brave." 


23-26  Inter-American;     Chevy    Chase, 
Maryland. 
30-Nov.  1   Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 
Nov.       5-12  National;    New   York. 

29   Boulder    Brook   Club;    Scarsdale, 

New   York. 
29-Dec.   6   International   Live   Stock 
Exposition;   Union  Stock  Yards, 
Chicago. 
Dec.  13   Brooklyn,  New  York. 


HUNT  MEETINGS 

Oct.  4  Huntington    Valley    Club;    Jenk 

intown,    Pennsylvania. 
8  and   11    Rolling    Rock;    Ligonier,    Penn 
sylvania. 
15   and   18  Rose     Tree;      Media,      Pennsyl 
vania. 
18  Monmouth    County;    Red    Bank 
New    Jersey. 
22  and  25   Essex    Fox    Hounds;    Far   Hills 
New  Jersey. 
Nov.  1    Pickering;     Phoenixville,     Penn 

sylvania. 
4  and     8  United   Hunts;  Belmont  Park. 
8  Middleburg;    Virginia. 
15   Montpelierj    Montpelier   Station. 
Virginia. 

VARIOUS  EXHIBITIONS 

Oct.       1-18  Civilian    and    National    Defense; 
Grand      Central      Palace,      New 
York. 
4-12   San     Diego    County    Fair;     Del    I 
Mar,    California. 

BENEFIT  PERFORMANCES 

Oct.  1   U.S.O.  Ball;  Waldorf-Astoria. 

2   Bundles     for     Britain     Dinner; 
Waldorf-Astoria. 


CONCERTS 


Nov. 


24   Recital     bv     Artur     Rubinstein; 
Carnegie   Hall. 


MICHAEL  G.  PHIPPS  STEPHEN  SANFORD 

Both  are  carrying  family  tradition  in  the  horse  world  into  another  generation,  especially 

in  the  field  of  polo.    Mr.  Phipps  is  a  son  of  John  S.  Phipps  and  "Laddie"  Sanford's  father 

was  the  noted  horseman,  John  Sanford.  Photos:  Pamela  Murray. 


Arts  and  Decoration  combined  with  The  Spur  is  published  monthly,  except  bi-monthly  July-August,  by  Artspur  Publications,  Inc.,  Publication  Office,  34  N.  Crystal  St.,  East  Strouds- 
burg,  fa.  Editorial  and  general  offices,  116  East  16th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Subscription  is  $3.50  a  year,  35  cents  a  copy.  For  foreign  or  Canadian  postage  add  $1.00.  Entered  as 
second  class  matter  at  the  post  office,  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  under  the  act  of  March  3,  1879.     Copyright  1941  by  Artspur  Publications,  Inc. 
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Patroness  of  music.  Mrs.  Lytle  Hull,  whose  gown  is  quite  tone  worldish,  is  not  only  the 
founder  of  The  New  York  Opera  Company  Inc.,  which  opens  its  initial  season  at  the 
Forty-fourth  Street  Theatre  with  "Cosi  Fan  Tutte"  on  the  fourteenth  of  October,  but 
has  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  musical  mornings  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  that  the  late 
Albert  Morris  Bagby  made  tradition.  She  is  also  serving  as  a  member  of  the  ball 
committee  of  the  U.S.O.  charity  ball  which  is  to  be  given  October  first  in  celebration 
of  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria. 


DANCES 

Oct.  18   Piccadilly;        Bellevue-Stratford, 

25  Autumn   Ball;   Tuxedo   Club. 
Philadelphia. 

MUSIC 

Nov.  10   Musical     Morning;     Waldorf-As- 

toria. 
17   Musical     Morning;     Waldorf-As- 
toria. 
24  Musical     Morning;     Waldorf-As- 
toria. 

NEW  YORK  THEATRES 
(subject  to  change) 

Oct.  1  "Young    Man's    Fancy";    Barry- 

more. 
2   "Ah!    Wilderness";    Guild. 

7  "Anne  of   England";   St.   James. 

8  Ballet    Russe    de    Monte    Carlo; 
Metropolitan    Opera    House. 

9  "Viva  O'Brien";   Majestic. 

14   New  Opera  Company,  "Cosi  Fan 

Tutte";    Forty-fourth    Street. 
20   "As  You  Like  It";  Mansfield. 
22   "Candle  in  the  Wind";   Shubert. 
29   "Let's  Face   It";   Imperial. 

ART  GALLERIES 

Oct.  1   Italian   Primitives,  Unusual  Med- 

als and  Plaques  of  Italian   Ren- 
aissance;   Lincoln. 


1-10  Paintings        and        Watercolors; 

Modern    Art. 
1-15   Old  Japanese  Inro  and  Netsuke; 

Yamanaka  &   Company. 
1-15   Early        American        Sculpture; 

Downtown. 
1-19  Works   of   David   Octavius   Hill; 

Museum  of  Modern  Art. 
1-20  Oil    Paintings;    Barbizon-Plaza. 
1-25   Watercolor  and   Oil;   Morton. 
1-31   Oil    Paintings   and   Gouaches   by 

Frederick   Haucke;    Perls. 
1-31   Pages      from      Early      Korans 
Metropolitan. 
1-Nov.    9    Organic   Design   in   Fur 
niture     and     Furnishings;     Mu 
seum  of  Modern  Art. 
2-25   Terra    Cottas    and    Gouaches    by 

Ossip  Zadkine;    Wildenstein. 
6-25   Works  of  Louis  M.  Eilshemius 
Kleemann. 
7  Works    of    George    Grosz;     Mu 
seum   of   Modern   Art. 
15-Nov.   1   Modern  Decorative  Tech 
niques    by    Joep    Nicolas;    Orre 
fors. 
16-31   Contemporary   American   Water 

colors;   Metropolitan. 
16-31   The    Verplanck     Room;     Metro 
politan. 
20-Nov.    1    Watercolors    and    Sculp 

ture;    Fifteen. 
23-Dec.    14   Directions    in    American 

Painting. 
27-Nov.      8      Paintings      by      Helen 
Tompkins;    Morton. 
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The  older  and  the  younger  generation  in  prime  autumn  sport.    Seymour  Knox  and  his 

son  and   namesake  out  for  the  day's  hunt  in  Aiken,  where  they  spend  a  part  of  the 

season.   The  senior  Mr.  Knox  has  figured  prominently  in  the  field  of  polo. 
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THERE  will  be  more  commands  of  "Fetch"  fol- 
lowing the  nerve-tingling  bursts  of  birds  from 
golden  cover,  if  you  shoot  XPERT  shot  shells.  The 
dense,  even  XPERT  shot  patterns  blanket  the  streak- 
ing targets  quick  as  a  flash. 

Yes,  you'll  be  game  ahead — with  SUPER-X  shells, 
too,  when  the  whistling  wings  of  wildfowl  bring 
your  gun  into  action.  Two  down  in  no  time,  and 
down  clean,  thanks  to  SUPER-X  short  shot  string. 
When  you  go  to  buy  ammunition,  ask  for  XPERT 
or  SUPER-X. 

Winchester  guns  help  make  days  afield  a  success.  The  hunter  on  the 
left,  above,  is  shooting  the  old  reliable  Model  12  slide  action  repeater. 
On  the  right,  the  fine,  precision-built  Winchester  Model  21  double. 
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UNIFORM    UPLAND    GAME    LOAD 


WESTERN  CARTRIDGE  COMPANY,  Dept.J-98.  East  Alton,  111. 
Send,  FREE,  the  new  edition  of  the  76-page  Western  Ammunition  Hand-   i 
book  and  your  new  folder  describing  XPERT  and  SUPER-X  shot  shells.   ■ 
Also  folders  on  the  MODEL  12  O  and  MODEL  21    □  WINCHESTER  | 
shotguns. 


Name- 
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FURNITURE,     INC. 


For  "A  Guide  to  English 
and  French  Furniture  of 
the  18th  Century,"  send 
25c  to  Department  AD2. 


HOLLAND. 


MICHIGAN 


Makers  of  America's  Finest  Eighteenth  Century  Reproductions 
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Willard  Fairchild,  Art  Editor 

V.  Huntington  Howland,  Business  Manager 


"HUNTINC    SEASON"     Cover 

From  the  painting  by  Celine  Baekeland,  one  of  a  group  of 
colorful  autumn  studies  in  oils  done  by  her.  Mrs.  Baekeland 
has  also  painted  an  autumn  flower  series. 
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Dogs  In  The  Field  Trials 

By  Arthur  Roland 


l     njBUU  LIBRARY     / 


FOR  the  next  few  months  the  at- 
tention of  a  large  number  of  dog 
fanciers  will  be  turned  to  the  hunting 
field.  There  representatives  of  the 
various  gun-dog  breeds  will  be  dem- 
onstrating their  proficiency  at  the 
work  for  which  nature  intended  them. 
They  also  will  be  showing  how  well 
they  have  learned  the  lessons  they 
have  been  receiving  in  the  period 
between  the  spring  and  autumn  trial 
seasons. 

Now  the  trials  for  spaniels  and 
retrievers  have  a  big  part  in  the 
hunting  scene.  Started  originally  on 
the  Northeastern  Seaboard,  they  now 
have  a  big  following  in  the  Middle 
West  and  a  rapidly  expanding  one 
on  the  Pacific  Coast.  For  the  spec- 
tator they  have  an  advantage  which 
the  pointer  and  setter  trials  do  not 
possess.  In  the  latter,  the  dogs  range 
too  far  and  too  fast  for  the  gallery 
to  follow  on  foot.  They  have  to  con- 
tent themselves  with  what  they  can 
see  of  the  dogs  at  work  in  the  bird 
field,  with  only  fleeting  glimpses  of 
how  well  the  competitors  cover  the 
rest  of  the  course.  At  the  spaniel  and 
retriever  trials  it  is  possible  for  the 
gallery  to  keep  up  with  the  guns  and 
dogs,  provided  one  doesn't  mind  a 
few  briers  or  some  swampy   footing. 

Particular  interest  this  year  at- 
taches to  the  effort  which  admirers  of 
the  cocker  spaniel  are  making  to 
bring  that  breed  into  greater  prom- 
inence at  field  trials.  Although  the 
cocker  is  the  most  popular  breed  in 
this  country — he  is  far  ahead  of  all 
others  in  registrations — he  permitted 
the  larger  and  sturdier  springer  and 
the  leggier  English  cocker  to  get  the 
edge  on  him  in  field  trials.  Those 
who  know  the  cocker  best  are  con- 
cerned over  this  tendency  to  trans- 
form a  great  little  hunter  into  a 
softened-up  house  pet  and  have  been 
taking  steps   to   overcome   it. 

Last  spring  the  American  Spaniel 
Club  placed  A.  M.  Lewis  at  the  head 
of  its  field  trial  committee  and  ap- 
propriated funds  to  carry  on  an  edu- 
cational campaign  intended  to  get 
more  spaniel  owners  to  train  their 
dogs  for  the  field.  That  is  beginning 
to  bear  fruit  and  should  result  in  a 
larger  number  of  cockers  in  competi- 
tion this  autumn.  More  important, 
it  should  turn  the  attention  of  those 
who  do  not  intend  actually  to  go  in 
for  field  trials  into  giving  their 
spaniels  some  of  the  rudiments  of 
training  to  make  them  better  and 
sturdier  companions  in  ordinary  hikes 
through  the  fields  and  woods. 

Monty,  as  Mr.  Lewis  is  generally 
known  in  the  dog  game,  has  not 
only  taken  his  job  very  seriously  but 
has  brought  to  it  unusual  qualifica- 
tions. He  trains  his  own  dogs,  finding 
it  a  welcome  relief  from  the  pressure 
of  business,  and  knows  how  it  can  be 
done  while  keeping  it  within  the 
bounds  of  a  pure  hobby.  Further- 
more, some  of  the  dogs  he  has  trained 
in  his  spare  time  have  become  noted 
field  trial  champions,  proving  that 
the  developing  of  a  field  champion 
does  not  take  all  one's  time. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  first  cham- 
pion Monty  developed  was  a  city- 
raised  dog.  His  initial  bird  work 
consisted  of  flushing  the  pigeons  that 


congregated  on  the  steps  of  St.  Pat- 
rick's Cathedral  on  Fifth  avenue  in 
the  heart  of  New  York.  His  lessons 
in  retrieving  were  given  with  his 
master's   bedroom   slippers. 

To  be  sure,  Monty  doesn't  do  that 
any  more.  He  makes  his  home  now  at 
Stamford,  Connecticut,  where  he  has 
ample  room  to  work  his  dogs.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  thousands  of  peo- 
ple who  enjoyed  the  highly  instructive 
movie  short  on  training  the  spaniel 
which  has  been  widely  circulated  dur- 
ing the  last  year  may  recail  that 
much  of  it  was  taken  at  the  Lewis 
kennels.  The  important  thing,  how- 
ever, is  that  in  giving  advice  to 
spaniel  owners  on  how  to  train  their 
dogs,  Monty  has  first-hand  knowl- 
edge of  how  it  can  be  done  in  the 
city  as  well  as  in  the  country. 

As  a  first  step  in  its  educational 
campaign,  the  Spaniel  Club  prepared 
a  leaflet  called  "Spaniel  Field  Trial 
Procedure,"  outlining  the  method  of 
putting  on  a  trial  and,  of  course,  em- 
bodying the  rules  for  such  a  contest. 
It  recently  followed  this  up  with  a 
pamphlet  entitled  "What  To  Do  and 
Not  To  Do  in  Spaniel  Training." 
Because  it  is  applicable  to  the  train- 
ing of  all  hunting  dogs,  or  for  that 
matter  to  the  proper  schooling  of 
any  household  pet,  Mr.  Lewis  re- 
ports that  his  office,  250  Park  avenue, 
New  York,  has  been  deluged  with 
requests  for  it. 

As  a  starter,  Monty  sets  down  nine 
cardinal  points:  Get  a  good  puppy 
from  field  stock.  Avoid  shyness  and 
nerves.  Live  with  your  dog  and  be- 
come familiar  with  his  character  and 
temperament.  Avoid  useless  punish- 
ment. Remember  that  dogs,  like  hu- 
mans, have  their  good  days  and  their 
bad.  Never  give  a  command  without 
requiring  the  dog  to  obey  it.  Make 
the  training  pleasant,  not  boresome; 
be  gentle  in  voice  and  action  but  he 
sharp  in  your  voice  commands.  Never 
lose  your  temper.  Gain  the  confidence 
of  your  puppy;  have  him  happy  when 
he  sees  you  start  with  him  into  the 
field. 

Eliminate  the  word  "field"  in  the 
first  and  last  points  and  one  lias  a 
perfect  platform  for  the  training  of 
any  dog,  from  Pekingese  to  St.  Ber- 
nard. This  is  likewise  true  of  much 
of  the  special  training  detail  with 
which  the  pamphlet  continues.  For  in- 
stance, he  observes:  "The  first  thing  to 
teach  a  puppy  is  to  sit  down  and  re- 
main down.  There  is  a  great  similarity 
between  training  a  dog  and  a  soldier. 
The  secret  is  discipline,  and  discipline 
is  based  upon  a  number  of  words  of 
command  which  convey  instant  mean- 
ing. Orders  should  be  given  with  the 
precision  and  sharpness  of  a  drill 
sergeant  on  parade  and  they  must  be 
enforced  from  the  very  start."  That 
is  certainly  applicable  whether  one 
is  teaching  a  spaniel  in  the  field  to 
"hup"  at  the  word  of  command  or 
whether  one  wants  his  terrier  to  sit 
quietly  beside  him  when  he  stops  to 
talk  with  a  friend  on  the  street. 

All  of  this,  and  the  balance  of  the 
training  needed  to  make  a  finished 
field  trial  performer,  can  be  accom- 
plished without  lessening  the  dog's 
enthusiasm.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if 
it  is  done  properly,  the  dog  gets 
tremendous     enjoyment     out     of     it. 
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Riding  Apparel 

Breeches  or  Jodhpurs  from  3.95 

Jodhpur    Shoes    from  3.95 

Leather    Boots     ....from  8.45 

Riding   Coats    from  10.95 

Riding    Shirts    from    1.00 

Sport   Hats from    2.95 

DELUXE  SADDLERY  CO. 

Importers  of   English   Saddlery 
354    N.    Charles    St.,    Baltimore,    Maryland 
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NEMA 

WORM  CAPSULES 

Use  Nema  Capsules  to  remove 
large  roundworms  and  hook- 
worms. Effective — Dependable. 
Fn  E?  C  Send  for  Nema 
It  C  L  booklet  No.  652. 
Write  to  Animal  Industry  Dept..  Desk  N-9-K 
PARKE. DAVIS  &  CO..  DETROIT,  MICH. 
Drug  Stores  Sell  Parke  Davis  Products 


CLASSIFIED 


RANCHES 

ARIZONA 

ARIZONA  DUDE  -  cattle  ranch. 
River  swimming,  fishing,  mountainous, 
rugged  countryside,  delightful  spring 
and  summer  period,  restricted.  E.  S. 
Hubell,  owner,  New  York,  Lexington 
2-1200. 

SPRING  CREEK  RANCH,  Cotton- 
wood, Arizona.  Modern,  comfortable. 
Camping,  hunting,  fishing,  hounds. 


CHAMPION   MILSON  O'BOY  2nd. 


IRISH  SETTERS 

Carefully  bred  from  winning  stock. 
Healthy,  handsome  specimens. 
Puppies  and  grown  dogs  available. 
Dogs  at  stud. 

KNICHTSCROFT  KENNELS 

Germonds    Road 
West  Nyack,  New  York 

Phone — Nanuet   2321 
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fallinc  hair,  dandruff  scales, 
dry  skin,  ear  and  sarcontic 
^-^  mange,  fleas,  lice,  ring- 
**\\  worm  and  canker  ear. 
•/  Quadine  has  23  different, 
valuable  uses,  as  thou- 
sands have  found.  $1.00  per 
bottle.  Quadine  Jr.  non-clog 
atomizer  set,  including  small 
bottle  Quadine,  $1.50  from 
vour  dealer  or  Alien -Crowl  Co.,  Dept.  A,  317 
Superior   St..    Toledo.    Ohio 


KALMAR 

GREAT  DANES 

These  beautiful  and  noble  dogs 
make  ideal  guards  and  com- 
panions. Safe  with  children. 
Brmdle,  fawn.  Mack  and  harle- 
quin pups  available.  Shipped  on 
apprcial     Not  expensive. 
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\  AIREDALE  TERRIERS 

Jasswick  KENNELS 


•    Young  Stock   for   Sale    • 

FRANCIS  X.   MARSHALL.   Owner 
2064   East  96  Street  Cleveland.   Ohio 


f  Keep  Cats  Off  Furniture 

Just  sprinkle  Pussy  Scat  wherever  your 
cat  sheds  hair  or  does  damage  with  his 
claws.  Harmless.  Practically  odorless 
and  invisible  to  humans — but  it  teaches 
cats  to  stay  away.  Send  $1  for  big  pack- 
age, several  months'  supply.  Sudbury 
Laboratory.  Box  966,  South 
Sudbury,  Massachusetts. 

Use  PUSSY-SCAT 


EOGERSTOUNE 
KENNELS 

a      : 

Scottish     and     West 
Highland.  White  Ter- 
riers,    usually    avail- 
able  at    stud.      Many 
Champion,    Including 
Eat.    Ch.    Ortley 
Ambassador — 
Owner 

% 

Mrs.  John  G.  Winant 
Concord,    N.    H. 

W1  J 

Wy  lamity  was  worried 

"Certainly  glad  I  stop  at  recognized  hotels  on 
my  many  business  trips.  Once,  serious  illness 
developed  suddenly  at  home.  Though  I'd  left  no 
forwarding  address  I  was  easily  traced  to  my 
hotel  by  phone."  D.  B.,  Rochester,  New  York. 
AMERICAN      HOTEL      ASSOCIATION 


FOR    A    FRESH     START 
STOP   AT    A 
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The  SPUR 

of  the  Moment 


Chicago   debutante.    Miss   Carol    Gardner, 

the  daughter  of  Mr.  Albert  S.  Gardner  of 

the    Drake,    who    will    be    introduced    to 

society  at  a  tea.    Photo:   Paul  Stone. 


ENGAGEMENTS 

Bundy-Belin.  Miss  Harriet  Lowell  Bundy, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  Hollister 
Bundy  of  Boston,  to  Mr.  Gaspard  d'Andelot 
Belin  Jr.,  son  of  Mr.  Gaspard  d'Andelot 
Belin  of   Waverly,    Pennsylvania. 

Campbell-Humphreys.  Miss  Mary  Mar- 
garet Campbell,  daughter  of  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral and  Mrs.  Archibald  Campbell  of  New 
York,  to  Mr.  Richard  Fairfield  Humphreys, 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Landon  Humphreys 
of   New   York. 

Clark-Paul.  Miss  Frances  Ellen  Clark, 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Harold  H.  Weekes  of 
New  York,  to  Mr.  James  William  Paul,  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  J.  Drexel  Paul  of 
Radnor,    Pennsylvania. 

Coblentz-Stewart.  Miss  Denise  Coblentz, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edmond  D. 
Coblentz  of  San  Francisco,  to  Mr.  John 
Newton  Stewart,  son  of  Mrs.  Martha  H. 
Stewart   of   San    Francisco. 

Crow-Parsons.  Miss  Elinor  Crow,  daugh- 
ter of  Mrs.  Ralph  L.  Crow  of  Rye,  New 
York,  to  Mr.  Marselis  C.  Parsons  Jr.,  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marselis  C.  Parsons  of 
Rye. 

Dell-Macomber.  Miss  Louise  Shannon 
Dell,  daughter  of  Professor  and  Mrs.  Burn- 
ham  N.  Dell  of  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  to 
Mr.  Edward  Robinson  Macomber,  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  De  Witte  B.  Macomber  of 
Rochester,    New   York. 

Dunham-Rogers.  Miss  Angela  Scoville 
Dunham  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carrol 
Dunham  of  New  York,  to  Mr.  William 
Francis  Rogers  3rd.,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  Nelson   Rogers  of  Baltimore. 

du  Pont-Davis.  Miss  Jean  Ellen  du  Pont 
daughter  of  Mrs.  T.  Austin  du  Pont  of 
Newton  Square,  Pennsylvania  and  Mr. 
William  du  Pont  Jr..  to  Mr.  Carl  Horace 
Unham  Davis,  son  of  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Carl 
Henrv   Davis  of  Wilmington,   Delaware. 


Recent    bride.      Mrs.     Harold    Treadmore 

Moon,   who   was   Miss   June    Blossom,   the 

daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Blossom 

of  New  York  City.  Photo:  Hal  Phyfe. 


Goodman-Rossbach.  Miss  Susan  Marie 
Goodman,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Maurice  Good- 
man of  New  York,  to  Lieutenant  Richard 
M.  Rossbach,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Max. 
J.   H.   Rossbach  of  New   York. 

Grant-Redmond.  Miss  Anne  Delano 
Grant,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander 
Gait  Grant  of  DedhanL.  Massachusetts,  to 
Mr.  Geraldyn  Livingston  Redmond,  son  of 
Mrs.  Norman  K.  Toerge  of  Locust  Valley, 
Long   Island. 


Vacationing  in  California's  Yosemite 
Valley.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sydney  Walton  of 
San  Francisco  on  the  grounds  of  The 
Ahwahnee,  where  they  were  recent  guests. 


MANY  HAPPY  RETURNS  OF  THE  DAY 

October     2  Cordell   Hull 
October     6   Laurence  A.  Steinhardt 
October      8    Elisha   Walker 
October   10   Helen    Hayes 
October    1 1    Harlan  F.  Stone 
October   15   Mrs.   Woodrow  Wilson 

Ina   Claire 
October    16    Eugene   O'Neill 
October   18   lames  Truslow  Adams 
October    19    Fannie    Hurst 

October  22   George  W.   Hill 

Cecilia    Loftus 

Edward    R.    Stettinius 

Norman  S.   Dike 
October  23    Sir   Frederick   Williams-Tay- 
lor 
October  26  Ceorge  Cordon  Battle 

William    K.    Vanderbilt 
October   27   Owen  D.  Young 
October  31    Herbert   L.   Satterlee 

Hale-Hale.  Miss  Laura  Marquand  Hale, 
daughter  of  Mrs.  John  Oakman  of  New 
V-ik,  to  Mr.  H.  Patterson  Hale  Jr.,  son 
ui  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Patterson  Hale  of 
ISrooklme,    Massachusetts. 

Harris-Terhune.  Miss  Virginia  Middle- 
brook  Harris,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  Hugh  Harris  of  Baltimore,  to  Mr. 
Stephen  Ten  Broeck  Terhune,  son  of  Mr. 
in. I  Mrs.  Ten  Broeck  Terhune  of  New 
York. 

Hoe-Ludincton.  Miss  Evelyn  Olive  Hoe, 
daughter  of  Mr.  Arthur  Ingersoll  Hoe  of 
New  York,  to  Ensign  Nelson  Amos  Lud- 
ington,  son  of  Mrs.  Myrtle  Patterson  Lud- 
ington  of  New   Haven,   Connecticut. 

Holbrook-Phillips.  Miss  Barbara  I. 
Holbrook,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph 
A.  Holbrook  of  Beacon  Falls,  Connecticut, 
to  Mr.  William  Phillips  Jr.,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  Phillips  of  Beverly,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Holloway-Pyne.  Miss  Hilda  Elise  Hollo- 
way,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
(irace  Holloway  of  Old  Westbury,  Long 
Island,  to  Lieutenant  Eben  Wright  Pyne, 
son  of  Mrs.  Grafton  H.  Pyne  of  Bernards- 
ville,   New    Jersey. 

Holt-Greene.  Miss  Anne  Derrick  Holt, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Caldwell 
Holt  Tr.  of  Great  Neck,  Long  Island,  to 
Mr.  Philip  William  AldTich  Greene,  son  of 
Mrs.   William   Aldrich   Greene  of  California. 

Howe-Paine.  Miss  Cynthia  Brooks  Howe, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Deering 
Howe  of  New  York,  to  Mr.  Augustus  Gibson 
Paine  2nd.,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Eustis  Paine  of  New   York. 

Huntington-Darling.  Miss  Hester  Hunt- 
ington, daughter  of  Mr.  Ellery  C.  Hunting- 
ton Jr.  of  New  York  and  Mrs.  Hester  G. 
Huntington  of  New  Canaan,  Connecticut,  to 
Mr.  Bvron  Clarey  Darling,  son  of  Mrs. 
John    C.    Vedder    of    Stamford,    Connecticut. 

Huntley-Shaner.  Miss  Mary  Huntley, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Wood 
Huntley  of  Rumson,  New  Jersey,  to  Mr. 
Charles  Heller  Shaner  Jr..  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  Heller  Shaner  of  Boyertown, 
Pennsylvania. 

Kephart-Anderson.  Miss  Henrietta  Kep- 
hart,  daughter  of  former  Chief  Justice  and 
Mrs.  John  W.  Kephart  of  Philadelphia,  to 
Doctor  McDowell  Anderson,  son  of  Rev. 
Doctor  and  Mrs.  Merle  H.  Anderson  of 
New    York. 

Kirkby-Rfssler.  Miss  Elizabeth  Stock- 
ton Kirkby,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Frederick 
Snare  Tr.  of  New  York,  to  Ensign  David 
Blair  Ressler,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold 
Ressler   of   Short   Hills,   New  Jersey. 

Landon-Mills.  Miss  Peggy  Anne  Lan- 
don.  daughter  of  former  Governor  and  Mrs. 
Alfred  M.  Landon  of  Topeka,  Kansas,  to 
Mr.    William   Mills   of  Topeka. 

Lehrfeld-Reeves.  Miss  Eleanor  Kay 
Lehrfeld,  daughter  of  Mrs.  William  F. 
Lehrfeld  of  New  York,  to  Mr.  Francis  Peter 
Reeves,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Reeves 
of  New  York. 

MacDonald-Watson.  Miss  Helen  Mac- 
Donald,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James 
Madis  >n  MacDonald  of  New  York,  to  Mr. 
Carl  Hedrick  Watson  Jr.,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Carl  Hedrick  Watson  of  Great  Neck, 
Long   Island. 

Motley-Emmet.  Miss  Eleanor  Warren 
Motlev.  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  Loth- 
rop  Motlev  of  Boston,  to  Mr.  William 
Temple  Emmet  2nd.,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Richard    Stockton    Emmet    of   New    York. 


Baltimore  bride.    Mrs.  Grinnell  W.  Locke, 

formerly   Miss   Cecil   G.  Gibson,   daughter 

of    Mrs.    Edward    Guest    Gibson    and    the 

late  Mr.  Gibson.  Photo:  Udel  Bros. 


Nash-McKittrick.  Miss  Ruth  Nash, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  P.  Nash 
of  New  York,  to  Doctor  Robert  Barr  Mc- 
Kittrick,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louts  A. 
McKittrick   of   Yonkers,    New    York. 

Osborn-Brown.  Miss  Alice  Dodge  Osborn, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  H. 
Osborn  of  Garrison,  New  York,  to  Lieu- 
tenant Newell  Brown,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  Robinson  Brown  of  Berlin,  New 
Hampshire. 

Osborn-McKleroy.  Miss  Lucretia  Osborn, 
daughter  of  Mr.  A.  Perry  Osborn  of  New 
York  and  Mrs.  Edmund  W.  Nash  of  West- 
port.  Connecticut,  to  Mr.  William  Henry 
McKleroy,  son  of  Mrs.  William  Henry 
McKleroy    of    New    York. 

Parker-Crolius.  Miss  Jeanette  Washburn 
Parker,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Winthrop  Parker 
of  New  York,  to  Mr.  Lawrence  Crolius, 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  J.  Crolius 
of   Pittsburgh. 

Putnam-Hay.  Miss  Kristi  Aresvik  Put- 
nam, daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  R. 
Putnam  of  Washington,  to  Mr.  John  Hay, 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  L.  Hay  of 
New  York. 

Redfield-Brown.  Miss  Mary  Alan  Red- 
field,   daughter  of   Mr.   and   Mrs.    Humphrey 


Detroit  debutante.  Miss  Eunice  Lee, 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Helen  joy  Lee  and 
granddaughter  of  Mrs.  Henry  B.  Joy  of 
Grosse  Pointe  and  Watch  Hill.  Photo: 
Deigh-Navin. 


At   Santa    Barbara.     William   Walker,   son 

of  Mrs.  Talbot  Walker  of  that  city,  with 

Miss  Mary  Lee,  daughter  of  Dr.  and  Mrs. 

George   Boiling   Lee  of   New  York. 


Fuller  Redfield  of  Bronxville,  New  York, 
to  Lieutenant  Robert  Duncan  Brown  Jr., 
son  of  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Robert  Duncan 
Brown    of    Wilmington,    North    Carolia. 

Scott-Lutkins.  Miss  Nancy  Holbrook 
Scott,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Walmsley  Scott  of  Boston,  to  Mr.  David 
Robbins  Lutkins,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Clinton   Stevens  Lutkins  of  Rye,   New  York. 

Solley-de  Sieyes.  Miss  Virginia  H.  Solley, 
daughter  of  Mrs.  William  H.  Conroy  of 
Rye.  New  York  and  Doctor  Tohn  B.  Solley 
of  New  York,  to  Mr.  Malcolm  de  Sieyes, 
son  of  Count  and  Countess  Jacques  de 
Sieyes  of  Washington. 

Steffan-Reid.  Miss  Pamela  Steffen. 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  Steffan  of 
New  York,  to  Mr.  Henry  Squire  Reid  Jr., 
son  of  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Henry  Squire  Reid 
of    Palm    Springs.    California. 
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The    obvious    beauty    of   the    new    Cadittac-Fleetwoods 
accurately  reflects   their  basic  excellence.   As   they  have 
been  since  1902,  Cadillac  motor  cars  are  again  Standard 
of  the    World  for    design,    craftsmanship    and   quality. 


For  nearly  four  decades  those  who  want  only  the 
finest  have  looked  to  Cadillac  lor  the  ultimate  in 
motor  cars.  And  they  have  never  looked  in  vain. 
Cadillac  engineers  and  Fleetwood  artisans,  year  after 
year,  set  patterns  which  manufacturers  and  motorists 
alike  accept  as  the  last  word  in  luxury,  comfort,  per- 
formance and  safety.  They  do  so  again,  today — with 
the  presentation  of  a  longer  and  more  spacious  Sixty 
Special  and  an  even  more  luxurious  Seventy-Five. 
A  ride  will  estahlisli  beyond  question  that  these  cars 
are  as  close  to  perfection  as  the  automobile  has  conn-. 


lOth       YEAR        OF        FINE        CAR        BUILDING      *       3rd       YEAR        OF        DEFENSE        PRODUCTION 


Wedding  on   Long   Island.    Mr.   and   Mrs. 

Edmund  Stairs  Twining  jr.    She  was  Miss 

Anne    Pratt,    daughter    of    Mr.    and    Mrs. 

Charles   Pratt.     Photo:   Arthur  Stettner. 


Van  Vechten-Coppedge.  Miss  Nina  Riker 
Van  Vechten,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Scliuyler  Van  Vechten  of  New  York,  to 
Mr.  Rov  F.  Coppedge  Jr.,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    Roy    F.    Coppedge   of    New    York. 


BIRTHS 

Baker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  S.  Jr.  (Ethel 
Prosser),  a  daughter,  Winifred  Harvey 
Baker:  Greenwich,  Connecticut,  August 
fifteenth. 

Bartholomew,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  P. 
Jr.  (Mary  Shotter  de  Garadeuc),  a  daugh- 
ter, Mary  Shotter  Bartholomew;  New  York, 
August  tenth. 

Beardsley,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  W. 
(Janet  Purinton),  a  daughter,  Diane  Wilson 
Beardsley;    New    York,   August   thirteenth. 

Buckner,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walker  Gentry 
(Helen  Watson),  a  son;  New  York,  August 
thirteenth. 

Burnham,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  W.  Jr. 
(Leontine  Catharine  Fish),  a  daughter, 
Isabel  Oswald  Burnham;  New  York,  July 
twenty-fourth. 


Grew,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Hooper  (Alma 
Claybuxgh),  a  daughter.  Alma  Grew;  And- 
over,   Massachusetts,  July  twenty-ninth. 

Hall,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Cornelius 
(Alix  de  Saint  l'halle).  a  daughter,  Alix- 
Marie  Hall;  Newburgh.  New  York,  July 
thirtieth. 

Halsted,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Osborne  (Katha- 
rine Patterson),  a  son,  David  Crane  Hal- 
sted; Plainfield,  New  Tersey,  September 
seventh. 

Howe.    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Nathaniel  Salton- 

stall     (Margaret     Barclay),    a     son,  Barclay 

Gardner    Howe;    Glen    Cove,    Long  Island, 
September   first. 

Johnson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Ford  3rd. 
(Elaine  R.  Oberwager),  a  son,  James  Ford 
Johnson   4th.;   Washington,   September   sixth. 

Kampmann,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Niels  (Leila 
Jones),  a  son;  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  Sep- 
tember  fifth. 

King,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  F.  Jr.,  (Nancy 
Noyes),  a  son,  Alfred  F.  King  3rd;  New 
York,    August    twenty-second. 


Recently  married  in  Minnesota.  Ensign  and 
Mrs.  Morris  Eddy,  now  of  Newport.  She 
was  Miss  Barbara  McNair,  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  McNair,  Jr.  Photo: 
Paul  Stone. 


Lovejoy,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  E.  Jr., 
(Jeanne  Gillette),  a  son,  Thomas  E.  Love- 
joy   3rd.;    New   York,   August  twenty-second. 

Ludlow,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alden  R.  Jr., 
(Mabel  S.  Whitman),  a  son,  Eben  Whitman 
Ludlow;    New   York,   July   thirty-first. 

Martin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oliver  (Ellen 
Allen),  a  daughter,  Elizabeth  Allen  Martin; 
Bryn  Mawr,  Pennsylvania,  September  sec- 
ond. 

Norman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  C. 
(Alice  Browning),  a  son,  Gilbert  Browning 
Norman;  Englewood,  New  Jersey,  July 
thirty-first. 

Richards,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Arthur 
Jr..  (Emilv  Benjamin),  a  son,  Charles 
Arthur  Richards  3rd.;  New  York,  September 
eighth. 


Arrival  in  Hawaii.  With  a  toast  in  pine- 
apple juice,  Charles  Whitman  salutes  his 
bride.  She  was  Janet  Russell,  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Russell  Jr.  of 
New  York. 


Carmody,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Guerin  B.  (Sally 
E.  Merriman),  a  daughter,  Sally  Anne  Car- 
mt.dy;  Waterbury,  Connecticut,  September 
seventh. 

Drury,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  S.  Jr. 
(Hope  Blanchard),  a  son;  Boston,  September 
fifth. 

Earley,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  V.  Thomas  (Ruth 
Pettyjohn  Meriwether),  a  daughter,  Jacque- 
line Randolph  Earley ;  Tampa,  Florida, 
September    ninth. 

Frelinghuysen,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  H. 
B.  Jr..  (Beatrice  Sterling  Procter),  a  son; 
New    York,    August   twenty-fourth. 


Thomas,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  McKean 
Jr.,  (Henrietta  Schultz),  a  son,  Thomas 
McKean  Thomas;  Summit,  New  Jersey, 
September  seventh. 

Topping,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  J.  Jr. 
(Gloria  Baker),  a  son,  Henry  J.  Topping 
3rd.;  New  York,  August  twelfth. 

Trippe,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Juan  T.  (Elisa- 
beth Stettinius),  a  son;  New  York,  August 
twenty-fifth. 

Walker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Polk 
(Eleanor  Bingham),  a  son,  Samuel  Polk 
Walker   2nd.;    New   York,   August   twentieth. 


WEDDINGS 

October  4.  Miss  June  Pearson,  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reginald  F.  Pearson  of 
Summit,  New  Jersey,  to  Mr.  Frederick  N. 
Cowperthwait,  Jr.;  Calvary  Episcopal 
Church,   Summit. 

October  4.  Miss  Alice  Marie  Fleitmann, 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Robert  Karsner  Stafford 
of  New  York,  to  Ensign  Robert  Bosworth 
Silleck;  St.  Bartholomew's  Church,  New 
York. 

October  4.  Miss  Frances  Allen  Clark, 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Harold  H.  Weekes  of 
New  York,  to  Mr.  James  William  Paul; 
Roslyn,  Long  Island. 

October  6.  Miss  Lucy  Blow  Jeffcott, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  F.  Jeff- 
cott of  New  York,  to  Mr.  Clarence  C.  Pell, 
Jr.;  Madison  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church. 

October  11.  Miss  Julia  G.  Post,  daughter 
of  Mr.  Charles  Morgan  Post  of  New  York, 
to  Mr.  Walter  A.  Bastedo,  Jr.;  St.  Stephen's 
Church,   Ridgefield,   Connecticut. 

October  18.  Miss  Betty  Brady,  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Gage  Brady,  Jr., 
of  New  York,  to  Mr.  Henry  Baldwin  Par- 
shall;   St.  James'  Church. 

October  18.  Miss  Elizabeth  Frances 
Francis,  daughter  of  Mrs.  T.  Preston  Lock- 
wood  of  New  York,  to  Mr.  H.  Kierstede 
Hudson,  Jr. ;  Little  Church  Around  the 
Corner. 

October  18.  Miss  Gwendolyn  Lloyd, 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Robert  McA.  Lloyd  of 
New  Canaan,  Connecticut,  to  Mr.  William 
H.  Graham,  Jr.;  Congregational  Church, 
New   Canaan. 

October  18.  Elizabeth  Hinman,  daughter 
of  Major  and  Mrs.  Edward  Hinman  of  New 
York,  to  Mr.  Samuel  Parmalee  Williams, 
3rd;  St.  John's  Church,  Waterbury,  Con- 
necticut. 
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Philadelphia  debutante.  Miss  Doreen 
Drexel,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  C. 
N.  Drexel  of  Haverford  will  make  her  bow 
this   season.     Photo:    Marie   A.    Reinhardt. 


Michigan   debutante.      Miss  Sally   Chapin, 

daughter    of    Mrs.    Roy    Chapin,    of    the 

fashionable     Grosse      Pointe     section     of 

Detroit.    Photo:    Deigh-Navin. 


October  18.  Miss  Cynthia  Brooks  Howe, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Deering 
Howe  of  New  York,  to  Mr.  Augustus  Gib- 
son Paine,  2nd;  Episcopal  Church  of  the 
Advent,    VVestbury,   Long   Island. 

DEBUTS 

October  25.  Miss  Frederica  de  Peyster 
Lawrence,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Her- 
bert Reed  Lawrence;   Tuxedo  Club. 

October  25.  Miss  Florence  Delaplaine 
Coulter,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
J.   Coulter  of   New  York;  Tuxedo   Club. 

October  25.  Miss  Alice  Lawrence  Murray, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Murray 
Jr.   of  Tuxedo  Park;   Tuxedo  Club. 


Wedding  in  Sweden.  Lieut.  Comm.  Stig 
Broms  of  the  Royal  Swedish  Navy  with  his 
bride,  the  former  Miss  Ragnhild  jonsson, 
daughter  of  Axel  jonsson  of  Gothenburg. 


At  Hampshire  House.  Hugh  R.  Wilson, 
formerly  United  States  Ambassador  to  Ger- 
many and  author  of  "Between  Two  Wars", 
and     Mrs.     Wilson     in     their     apartment. 


October  25.  Miss  Elizabeth  Hadden  Tomes, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Hadden 
Tomes  of  New  York;  Tuxedo  Club. 

October  25.  Miss  Eugenie  M.  Tuck,  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  J.  M.  Tuck 
of  Tuxedo  Park;   Tuxedo  Club. 

November  26.  Miss  Mary  D.  Sanderson, 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Rosanna  D.  Sanderson 
of    New   York;    Colony   Club. 

November  28.  Miss  Phyllis  Adams,  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Adams  of 
New   York;   St.   Regis. 

December  20.  Miss  Nedenia  Marjorie 
Hutton,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Joseph  E.  Davies 
of   New   York;    2  East   92nd.    Street. 

December  23.  Miss  Frances  Schmidlapp, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  J.  Schmid- 
lapp of   New   York;    Hotel   Pierre. 

December  27.  Miss  Anne  Rogers  Ben- 
jamin, daughter  of  Mr.  Henry  Rogers  Ben- 
jamin of  New  York;  2  East  Eighty-seventh 
Street. 


In   West   Virginia.    Paul   V.    McNutt,   the 

former    Governor    of    Indiana,    and     Mrs. 

McNutt   holidaying  at  The  Greenbrier  in 

White  Sulphur  Springs. 
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i3tudebaker  is  building  an  unlimited  quantity  of 
airplane  engines,  military  trucks  and  other  materiel  lor  national  defense  .  .  .  and  a 
limited    number    ol    passenger   cars   which   are    the    linest    Studebakers    ever    produced 
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^3  Studebakers  for  1942 

The  President  8  *  The  Commander  *  The  Char 
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ORIGINATOR  of  the  thrilling  new  Skyway 
styling  that  has  been  the  talk  of  motoring 
America  for  months,  Studebaker  now  strides  still 
farther  forward  in  design. 

And  thanks  to  the  resourcefulness  and  research 
of  Studebaker's  engineering  and  production  staffs, 
materials  critical  to  national  defense  have  been  re- 
leased for  that  purpose — without  any  impairment 


of  Studebakeris  traditional  standards  of  quality. 

Brand-new  Studebaker  models  for  1942  are  now 
on  view  at  Studebaker  showrooms  all  over  the 
nation — the  finest  motor  cars  Studebaker  has  ever 
offered  the  public. 

See  your  local  Studebaker  dealer  now  and  go 
for  a  trial  drive.  You  may  use  your  present  car  as 
part  payment — C.  I.  T.  terms. 
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In  writing  advertisers  please  mention  ARTS  &  DECORATION  Combined  with  THE  SPUR 
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Alexandra    Danilova    and    Leonide    Massine    in    "Capriccio 
Espanol,"  one  of  the  most  colorful  productions  in  the  ex- 
tensive repertoire  of  the  Ballet  Russe  de  Monte  Carlo. 


T'is  not  easy  to  set  down  any  particular  year  as  the  one  in 
which  ballet  found  a  foothold  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
One  might  go  back  to  the  Achilles,  the  Ravels  and  the  Tag- 
lionis;  but  there  is  so  much  confusion.  Were  any  of  their 
dance  numbers  what  Webster  defines  as  "an  artistic  dance 
performed  as  a  theatrical  entertainment,  or  an  interlude,  by 
a  number  of  persons,  usually  women"? 

In  the  circumstances  why  not  call  ballet  a.  centenarian  on 
these  shores  and  let  it  go  at  that?  Certain  it  is  that  Fanny 
Elssler,  who  came  over  to  New  York  in  1840  and  made  her 
solo  bow  in  "La  Cracovienne,"  danced  later  in  the  evening 
in  an  actual  ballet— "La  Tarentule."  Thus  New  York  was 
later  than  London  in  taking  to  the  most  resplendent  of 
Terpsichore's  moods;  and  the  metropolis  by  the  Thames 
lagged  far  behind  the  one  through  which  the  Seine  flows. 
Paris,  thanks  largely  to  royal  encouragement,  was  the  well- 
spring  of  the  ballet. 

The  Elssler,  brought  with  her  a  beautiful  art.  But  the 
appearance  of  this  gifted  Viennese  dancer  here  and  in  Boston 
raised  ructions  which  now  seem  ridiculous;  "parsons  preached, 
old  maids  talked,  moralists  shook  their  heads."  Ballet  was 
something  too  awful  for  the  Puritan-in-mind  of  those  days. 
There  appears  to  have  been  no  knight  challenging  in  Fanny's 
behalf— no  Thackeray,  who  wrote  of  another  dancer  in  "The 
Newcomes"  that  never  again  would  there  be  "anything  so 
graceful  as  Taglioni  in  'La  Sylphide'."  (Continued  on  page  31) 


cia  Markova,  now  with  the  Ballet  Theatre  and  thus  re- 
ted  with  Anton  Dolin  for  the  first  time  since  they  were 
Cing  together  in   England.  Photo:   Maurice  Seymour 


COMES  TO  TOWN 

By  Coe  Ladd 


Photo:    Maurice    Seymour 

The    highly    talented    Irina    Baronova    has 
joined  the  Ballet  Theatre  forces  this  season. 


"Vienna  1814,"  created  most  delightfully  for  the  Ballet  Russe  de  Monte 
Carlo  by   Leonide   Massine  and   danced   to   appropriate  Weber  music. 
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Now    For   The 


OPEN  FIRE 
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■  OW"  often  do  you  hear,  when  home-building  plans  are  being 
discussed,  or  apartments  considered:  "Well,  we  simply  must  have 
a  living  room  that  is  nice  and  large,  plenty  of  light  and,  by  all 
means,  a  fireplace."  This  is  no  mere  idle  wish;  for  the  love  of  an 
open  fire  is  nearly  universal,  though  its  original  purpose  as  a  source 
of  heat  has  become  secondary.  The  fascination  of  fire  and  flame 
may  be  a  primitive  instinct,  but  it  exists  in  today's  sophisticates 
as  strongly  as  in  our  perhaps  simpler  forebears. 

But  the  fireplace  actually  has  a  function  beyond  its  real  use— it 
may  be,  and  usually  is,  an  important  focal  point  in  the  decorative 
scheme  of  a  room.  As  one  of  the  largest  single  features  of  a  room, 
the  fireplace,  and  this  means  the  mantel  and  over-mantel  treatment, 
plays  a  large  part  in  planning  the  rest  of  the  room.  Indeed,  many 
a  charming  room  has  been  planned  around  the  fireplace,  particu- 
larly if  one  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  acquire  a  fine  mantel  of 
another  day.  In  New  York,  any  number  of  former  mansions  now 
converted  into  apartments  boast  fireplaces  with  great  beauty  of  line 
and  design,  often  in  rare  marbles  or  other  materials  that  would  be 
impossible  to  duplicate  today.  In  other  communities,  fine  old 
homes  which  have  seen  their  day,  give  up  their  share  of  treasures. 

For  the  rest,  there  are  modern  reproductions  of  every  past  period 
from  the  Adam  brothers  to  our  simple  Early  American.  Even  the 
most  enthusiastic  modernist  demands  his  open  fire,  though  usually 
his  fireplace  is  planned  as  an  integral  part  of  an  entire  wall  unit. 

As  to  fuel,  there  will  always  be  staunch  supporters  of  both  wood 
and  coal  and  for  equally  good  reasons.  The  latter  love  the  soft 
glow  of  gently  glowing  embers  and  their  low  rainbow-colored 
flames.  A  coal  fire  onte  lighted  gives  off  a  pleasant  steady  warmth, 
and  in  certain  types  of  fireplace  construction  will  burn  more 
readily   than   wood.   Nor   is   it  necessary  (Continued   on   page   36) 


By  Marian   Burgess 


In  the  eighteenth  century  tradition,  the  mantel  of  colored  marble 
lends    a    note    of   elegance   and    contrast.      From    Manor   House. 


A  bedroom   fireplace  is  a  welcome  luxury  and  seems   well-suited   to 
this  pleasantly  feminine  room,  decorated  by  Walter  Johnson,  A.I.D. 


Modern  with  restraint;   the  simple  mantel  of  blond  wood  is   unob- 
trusive, with  mirror  bringing  a  large  area  of  light.     Mabel  Schamberg. 
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A  conservative  but  pleasing  fireplace  treatment,  leather  ottomans  relieving  the 
simplicity.      Note    the    urn-shaped    fuel    basket.      Joseph    Mullen,    decorator. 


Photo:   Maynard  L.   Parker. 

Here   a   huge   fireplace  becomes    the   center   of   interest,    although   treated 
simply    in     this    combination    dining-living    room.       Rug    by     Kleerflax. 

The  hospitality  of  another  day  is  suggested  in  this  playroom.     Note  the 
fireside  cupboard  and  copper  hood.     John  S.  Mason,  A.I.D. 
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By  Burton  Stillman 


A  harness  class  has  its  turn 
at  the  horse  show  of  the  In- 
ternational Live  Stock  Expo- 
sition, which  always  attracts  a 
vast  throng  to  the  Amphi- 
theatre in  Chicago's  Stock 
Yards.  This  year's  event  will 
run  from  November  twenty- 
ninth      to     December     sixth. 


I 


f  the  National  Horse  Show  were  articulate  it  could  say  "Bless  you  my 
children"  pretty  well  over  this  great  land  of  ours.  Grandchildren,  too, 
would  be  thus  greeted;  and  very  likely  by  this  time  the  salutation  would 
go  to  a  third  generation  of  the  National  family  as  well. 

For  the  National,  born  in  the  October  of  1883  in  a  Madison  Square  Garden 
that  long  ago  became  a  mere  memory,  is  the  forefather  of  even  the  least  of 
the  American  equine  exhibitions  that  are  without  the  fold  of  the  American 
Horse  Shows  Association.  Of  these  no  one  knows  the  number;  they  crop  up 
here  and  there  and,  save  locally,  few  ever  so  much  as  hear  of  them.  But 
they  are  by  no  means  negligible  scions  of  a  grand  old  stock;  some  of  them 
are  bound  to  be  seed  from  which  a  horse  show  of  prime  importance  will 
grow  in  due  season.  Add  these  to  the  hundred  or  so  regularly  listed  shows 
in  half  the  States  of  the  Union  and  there  is  a  fair  index  of  the  survival  of 
the  horse  for  pleasure  riding  and  driving. 

For  the  number  of  local  entries  in  any  exhibition  is,  naturally,  only  a  frac- 
tion of  the  high  class  horseflesh  in  that  particular  community.  Most  of 
the  drivers,  most  of  the  riders,  never  get  so  far  as  the  show  ring.  They  are, 
nevertheless,  aware  of  its  value  to  them.  They  know  that  it  is  following 
the  precepts  laid  down  by  the  National  when  it  set  out  to  be  the  stand- 
ardizer  that  it  is  in  the  present  year  of  grace. 

The  National,  the  great  example  to  the  country,  has  really  been  interna- 
tional these  many  years.    But  war  has  again  put  an  end  to  European  partici- 
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One  of  the  great  National  Horse  Show's  educational  sidelights;  instructor-and-pupils    teams    in    keen    competition    at    Madison    Square    Garden. 


Where  the  hunter  classes  are  traditionally  outstanding.  The  October  horse 
show  on  the  extensive  grounds  of  the  Piping  Rock  Club  in  the  Locust  Valley 
section  of  Long  Island.     Harvey  D.  Gibson  is  president.    Photo:  Bert  Morgan. 


pation  on  the  part  of  British  army  officers  and  of 
the  many  republics  to  southward  only  a  few  have 
seen  their  way  clear  to  accept  the  invitation  since 
the  present  conflict  began.  In  variety  this  means, 
of  course,  a  marked  loss.  There  will  be  no  lack 
of  military  character,  however;  Lieutenant  General 
Hugh  A.  Drum,  commanding  the  First  Army, 
and  Major  General  Irving  J.  Phillipson,  command- 
ing the  Second  Corps  Area,  have  given  Amory  L. 
Haskell,  the  president  of  the  National,  assurance 
of  full  cooperation.  So  that  in  addition  to  the 
best  that  this  country  has  to  offer  in  the  way  of 
jumping,  saddle,  harness  and  hackney  horses,  there 
will  be  an  unusual  opportunity  to  see  streamlined 
military  units  with  the  latest  equipment.  On  every 
one  of  the  eight  evenings  in  Madison  Square  Gar- 
den, beginning  November  fifth,  there  will  be  spec- 
tacular military  jumping.  (Continued  on  page  31) 
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TIME   OCT   FOR   TEA 

The  afternoon  pause  for  tea  is  a  fine  old  tradition,  the  more  so  in  the  world 
today  when  most  of  us  need  to  relax  more  often  than  we  do.  And  in  fine 
weather  we  add  the  pleasure  of  tea  on  the  open  terrace.  Pleasantly  informal, 
of  course,  but  a  time  when  any  one  is  apt  to  drop  in.  It  may  mean  just  a 
pleasant  break  in  the  afternoon  or  a  pause  for  a  snack  to  satisfy  appetites 
urged  on  by  active  sport.  Some  like  it  hot  and  some  like  it  cold;  not  a  few 
like  their  tall  glass  with  a  spot  of  something  stronger. 


HOTOCRAPHS  BY 
UZABETH  R.  HIBBS 


CUBA 


PHOTOVOYAGE 


Summer  is  over— vacations  have  come  and  gone;  or  have  they?  A  vacation 
is  when  and  where  you  take  it.  Many  a  busy  New  York  girl  making  the  most 
of  her  time  finds  summer  over  and  no  more  vacation  than  stolen  weekends 
here  and  there.  So  why  not  a  post-vacation— after  the  crowds  have  left  but 
with  all  the  fun  intact?  With  such  a  thought  in  mind,  this  publication  sent 
two  attractive  girls  Miami-Havana  bound  to  prove  that  fun  is  where  you  find 
it.  Adele  Valette,  beautiful  New  York  model  offered  a  screen  contract  after 
three  months  in  the  country's  most  competitive  city,  was  one;  Miriam  Lan- 
caster of  Washington,  the  other.  Here  is  the  story  of  how  and  where  they 
spent  their  time. 
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Adele  and  Miriam  arrive,  packed  and  all  ready  to  si 


?^i5§* 


An  old  friend,  "Bill"  Wilcox,  joins  them  at  the  hotel  bar. 


fffj* 


Off   Miami    Beach   on   a   short   motor-boat   sightseeing  cruise   next. 


•  f**mB* 


This  photograph  ot  Adele  really  requires  no  explanation. 


The   new  Studebaker  and  a   good-looking   girl   are   reason   enough. 


MIAMI 


INTERLUDE 


Adele   proves   to   be   a   sea-going   miss   in   no   time   flat.     She   even 
wears    Rope-Soles    for    comfort    and    safety    on    a    slippery    deck. 
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But  soon  enough  it  is  time  to  drive  out  to  the  Pan  American  airport. 


Biscayne  Boulevard  and  one  of  the  large  hotels  are  now  a  background. 


There  are  ways  and  ways  to  go  to  Cuba— but  our  girls 
decided  to  do  the  trip  with  the  greatest  amount  of  variety. 
Leaving  New  York  on  the  Silver  Meteor  of  the  Seaboard 
Railway,  the  next  day  they  arrived  in  Miami,  the  big  city 
that  spells  glamour  to  thousands  who  have  or  haven't  been 
there.  Checking  in  at  the  Columbus  Hotel,  they  met  an  old 
friend— "Bill"  Wilcox— by  no  coincidence.  A  Johnny  Walker 
and  soda  at  the  bar  seemed  indicated— then  a  spot  of  sight- 
seeing in  "Bill's"  new  Studebaker.  But,  of  course,  Miami 
must  mean  a  run  over  to  Miami  Beach— if  only  to  understand 
the  reason  for  the  strong  rivalry.  So  a  speed  boat  was 
chartered.  Finally  on  the  superb  beach  itself,  the  day  spent 
itself  quickly  until  it  was  time  to  go  back  to  the  hotel,  check 
out  and  make  way  to  the  airport  where  the  Pan  American 
ship  would  take  them  to  Havana-the  real  destination.  Soar- 
ing over  the  sparkling  waters  of  the  Gulf  Stream  is  a  thrill 
to  be  enjoyed  briefly  but  not  lightly.  And  then  Havana— a 
new  country— a  new  life  and  anything  around  the  corner. 
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Then  Cuba — Havana  romance;  who  knows  what  may  happen  next. 


With  the  Culf  of  Mexico  as  her  background,  Miss  Adele  Valette 
gives   the   camera   a   swell    opportunity   at   Sun,    Sand   and   Sea. 


A  fair  test  for  her  Polaroid  Day  Classes  at 
Sun,  Sand  and  Sea,  the  Hotel  Nacional's 
new  beach  club  just  beyond  the  interna- 
tionally  known   Habana  Yacht  Club. 


Valette  and  Miss  Miriam  Lancaster 
pass  the  time  of  day,  and  a  little  more. 


Later,   on   the   spacious   grounds  of   the 
Hotel  Nacional  overlooking  the  sea,  they 


And    then    pineapple    revelation    in    the 
courtyard    of    the    Nacional,    which    was 


ARY  M 


DOUBLY     ENCHANTING 


HAVANA 


The  extraordinary  appeal  of  the  Cuban  capital  lies  in  the  cir- 
cumstance that  its  charm  is  two-fold.  Havana  is  an  ancient  city 
and  at  the  same  time  a  modern  one.  Our  travelers  sensed  this 
as  soon  as  they  had  landed  from  the  plane  in  which  they  had 
embarked  at  Miami.  At  first  the  Old  World,  suggested  by  the 
ancient  edifices  and  crooked  streets  between  the  docks  and  the 
heart  of  town;  then  the  New  World— the  city  of  today  that  they 
saw  spread  out  before  them  from  Central  Park  down  the  Prado 
to  the  Malecon;  then  through  the  Vedado  residential  section 
and  on  to  the  Hotel  Nacional  which  is  such  a  towering  landmark 
on  the  coast  line.  It  is  a  city  spreading  mile  after  mile  to  west- 
ward these  days,  eventually  into  one  vast  playground— for  golf 
the  year  round,  for  horse  racing  in  the  season,  for  tennis,  for 
bathing,  for  yachting,  and  so  on.  And  always  with  the  refresh- 
ment of  trade  winds,  myriad  waving  palms  and  bright  flowers. 
Each  time  one  revisits  Havana  it  is  more  fascinating  than  before, 
each  time  it  seems  to  look  out  more  smilingly  on  the  blue  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  each  time  one  is  sure  that  nothing  this  side  of 
Europe  offers  so  great  a  change  from  the  United  States. 


Re'axatior,  on  «. 
nof^  rf    sty  e    ,.."■     i  he 

M'ca'     clime. 
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Prelude  to  their  driving  out  to  Sans  Souci.  The 
Misses  Lancaster  and  Valette  have  a  look  in  at  the 
colorful    new    cocktail    bar   of    the    Hotel    Nacional. 


Jut  from  the   Studebaker  car  in  which  they  drove  from 
-ie  hotel  and  into  their  modish  bathing  suits  at  the  en- 


fields  near  Cardenas 


^here  the  cane 


•1S  harvested. 


At  the  distillery  entrance  with   Mr.   Spaid. 


Back  in  town;  daiquiris,  made  with  Havana  Club  Rum, 
at    the    noted    Havana    Club    Bar    in    Cathedral    Square. 
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Being   shown   through    the   Arechabala   plant   in 
Cardenas  where   Havana   Club   Rum   is  distilled. 


A  DAY  IN  THE  COUNTRY 


Without  such  an  excursion  beyond  the  immediate  environs  a  trip  to 
Havana  is  not  complete.  Havana  is  not  only  the  metropolis  of  Cuba  but 
the  center  of  a  vast  agricultural  district  dominated  by  cane  fields,  from 
which  come  not  only  sugar  but  the  rum  for  which  the  island  is  famous. 
For  this  reason  a  day  was  devoted  to  driving  out  to  the  Cardenas  region 
for  a  visit  to  the  great  Arechabala  distillery,  the  source  of  the  widely 
popular  Havana  Club  Rum.  And  to  see  where  it  is  made  was  most 
interesting.  There  is,  of  course,  a  small  cocktail  bar  with  the  same 
degree  of  hospitality  that  characterizes  the  larger  one  in  town— where 
visiting  Americans  can  always  count  upon  a  most  excellent  daiquiri  for 
the  asking.  So,  to  top  off  the  day,  to  that  Blue  Beach  which  has  a  charm 
all  its  own— the  wonderful  stretch  of  sand  at  Varadero,  not  far  from 
Cardenas  and  a  particular  pride  of  Cuba.  A  swim,  and  then  luncheon. 


°"    Varadero 


S   rema*ab/y   pfcturesq 


ue   Blue   Beach 


NIGHT,  AT   SANS   SOUCI 


Hither,  when  night  had  fallen  on  Havana  and  the  lights  of 
waterside  Malecon  were  stretching  out  like  a  string  of  jewels, 
the  Misses  vaietie  and  Lancaster  were  escorted  by  Manuel 
Fernandez  and  Juan  de  Cardinas  while  Miguel  Triay,  one  of 
the  proprietors  of  Sans  Souci,  took  justifiable  pride  in  show- 
ing the  girls  over  the  grounds.  Mr.  Triay  was  caught  by  the 
camera  as  he  was  pointing  out  to  Miss  Valette  the  celebrities 
at  the  bar.  Everybody  is  seen  at  this  open  air  resort  way  out 
on  the  Calzada  de  Marianao  at  one  time  or  another.  And 
with  very  good  reason.  One  is  sure  to  find  there  what  one  is 
seeking  of  an  evening— veritable  Cuban  atmosphere.  Local 
color  characterizes  the  singing  and  dancing;  even  the  sur- 
roundings, tiled  and  thatched  roofs  among  the  palms  and  so 
on,  "belong."  The  scene  is  an  especial  delight  to  the  eye  if 
the  moonlight  is  doing  its  share  of  the  illumination  when 
one  chances  to  be  at  this  resort  where  all  care  is  left  behind. 


Down  at  Havana's  airport 
again  and  off  for  the  two- 
hour    flight    to    Miami. 


Miss  Valette   shows  them,   at  Jack   Dempse 
Miami   Beach,  just  how  she  likes  her  Johnn 


At  Bill  Jordan's  Bar  of  Music,  that  quite  ultra-ultra  rendezvous  in  Miami  Beach. 


All  too  soon  a  waiting  plane,  and  their  return  to  Miami.  On 
the  other  side  of  Biscayne  Bay,  in  Miami  Beach,  the  gaiety  of 
Havana  found  agreeable  reflection  in  an  evening  at  the  night  clubs 
which  have  become  such  a  distinctive  part  of  life  at  this  Florida 
resort.  Far  from  being  a  repetition  of  evenings  before,  however, 
it  was  one  of  highly  individualized  differences— one  with  many 
fresh  turns  of  that  kaleidoscope  of  beguiling  night  club  scenes  in 
which  are  sure  to  be  found  most  interesting  observed  of  all  ob- 
servers. And  when  the  time  came  there  was  "Bill"  Wilcox  on  hand 
with  his  car  to  drive  the  girls  back  to  Miami  and  see  them  on 
board  the  smart  Silver  Meteor. 


A  fond  farewell,  natur- 
ally, as  "Bill"  Wilcox 
takes  leave  of  the  girls. 


Alighting  from  the  new  Studebaker  President,  they  are  given  a 


Even   in   these   power   loom    days   Willie   Meikle,   the 

King's  kiltmaker,  goes  on  turning  the  ancient  family 

pirn  in  front  of  his  Kilbarchan  workshop  in  Scotland 

as  generations  before  him  have  done. 

Naturally,  hunting  activities   in   Britain  have  been  re- 
duced to  a  minimum  by  the  war;  but  the  spirit  of  the 
traditional    sport    is    undying.     On    this    Hertfordshire 
corner  once  stood  a  public  house. 


Balked  by  the  problem  of  rationed  wearing  apparel  in 

Great  Britain,   these  Canadians   went  to  bat  thuswise. 

So   did   their   cricket   mates   and   the  members   of   the 

opposing    team    in    a    military    match. 

Well  guarded  by  her  Navy,  no  end  of  Britain's  ships 

laden  with  merchandise  make  their  way  to  westward 

day  in  and  day  out.    This  one,  the  last  in  a  convoy, 

comes   safely  into  an   American   port. 
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Britain  Delivers  the  Goods" 

i 

By  T.  J.  L.  Crane 


L 


|AST  week  I  met  a  man  who  had  just  received  three  pairs  of  shoes  from  his  London 
maker.  He  was  pleased  as  Punch.  "Incredible,"  he  said,  "how  those  chaps  can  carry 
on  making  their  fine  hand-made  shoes,  their  Shetlands  and  cashmeres.  .  .  ." 

"Fact  is,"  I  pointed  out,  "they  simply  have  to.  Britain  must  maintain  her  overseas 
trade— especially  with  the  United  States.  The  more  fine  shoes,  hand-loomed  woolens, 
china,  leather,  antiques  and  other  things  you  buy  of  British  origin,  the  better  able 
Britain  will  be  to  purchase  war  supplies  from  this  country.  I  doubt  whether  British 
handcrafts  could  survive  without  her  loyal  American  buyers;  for  non-essential  prod- 
ucts cannot  be  made  for  the  home  market,  and  clothes  are  strictly  rationed." 

The  Englishman  is  allowed  sixty-six  coupons  for  his  year's  clothing  needs.  The 
purchase  of  one  pair  of  shoes  requires  seven  coupons.  Therefore,  if  our  friend  were 
in   England,   and   purchased   three   pairs,   he  would  be  re-  (Continued  on   page  40) 

Photos:   Copyright  British  Combine  Photos,  Ltd. 


The  grille  lines  in  the  Chrysler  are  carried  across  fenders 
and  around  corners  to  continue  in  the  rear,  while  the  fender 
design   in   this   Windsor   model   flows   almost   to   the   hood. 

The  Clipper  features  introduced  last  spring  by  Packard  con- 
tinue to  be  developed.  The  Custom  Eight  club  sedan,  typi- 
cal of  the  design,  is  molded  throughout  as  if  in  one  piece. 


T, 


By  Stanley  H.  Brams 


HIS  is  the  year  of  classic  simplicity  of  line 
in  automobile  styling.  In  the  1942  models 
now  being  introduced  there  has  been  con- 
tinued the  trend  of  the  past  few  seasons— the 
trend  toward  cars  so  sleekly  designed  that  they 
seem  to  be  in  motion  even  while  they  are 
standing  still. 

It  appears  obvious  that  the  designers  have 
realized,  in  their  planning  of  these  new  auto- 
mobiles, that  if  a  segment  of  the  entire  effect 
is  not  completely  perfect  it  may  be  completely 
bad.  They  have  taken  painstaking  care  to 
eliminate  extraneous  detail  in  favor  of  bril- 
liantly executed  stem-to-stern  flow  of  line.  As 
a  result,  these  1942  models  appear  longer  and 
ofttimes  lower  than  their  predecessors.  Wider, 
too— offering  a  promise  of  greater  comfort  for 
the  occupants  and  conveying  the  impression  of 
greater  stability  on  the  road. 

This  effect  of  width,  length,  lowness,  is  par- 
tially carried  out  by  broad  front  fenders.  Many 
of  them  are  virtually  integral  with  the  entire 
nose  of  the  car.  At  the  front  they  are  pat- 
terned by  grilles  which  in  many  instances  have 
been  extended  out  from  the  radiator  across  the 
forward  surfaces  of  the  fenders;  and  even  around 
the  corners,  to  point  a  line  toward  the  rear. 
Their  high  crowns  flow  across  to  meet  the  hood 
in  gentle  curves.  These  fenders  are  rolled  far 
back  this  year,  with  many  of  them  extended 
to  meet  the  body  behind  the  front  door  panels. 
When  the  doors  open  the  extensions  of  the  fen- 
ders telescope  inward.  Windshields  rise  on  a 
slant  from  the  fender-broadened  hoods  and  roof- 
lines  slope  back  graciously  from  the  top  of  the 
window  area. 

Rear  ends  are  tapered  as  painstakingly  as 
the  fronts.  They  tail  far  out,  narrowing  slightly 
as  they  go,  lending  contrast  and  relief  from  dull- 


The  President  sedan-coupe,  one  of  the  Studebaker  Skyway 
series,  is  typical  of  the  clean,  streamlined  design  of  the 
cars.  An  optional  Turbo-matic  transmission  system  is  featured. 


I  Hi 
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Airfoil  headlights  are  an  interesting  innovation  in  the  new 
DeSoto.  The  lights,  as  in  this  custom  brougham,  are  con- 
cealed by  sliding  panels  which  roll  open  for  night  driving. 


ness  by  closely-unified  rear  fenders 
whose  beginnings  are  barely  percept- 
ible near  the  rear  of  the  body. 

Wider  running  boards  are  seen  in 
most  cars  for  1942,  but  they  are  con- 
cealed more  thoroughly  than  before. 
They  come  into  view  when  the  doors 
open  and  present  a  step-wide  surface 
for  comfortable  entrance— quite  often 
of  the  same  height  as  the  floor  of  the 
interior,  for  the  sake  of  convenience. 
Concealment  of  the  running  boards 
has  made  widening  of  the  body  possi- 
ble and  practical. 

There  is  complete  harmony  between 
the  various  sections  of  front,  sides  and 
rear.  Perhaps  this  is  because  one  sur- 
face molds  into  another  so  perfectly 
that  it  requires  study  to  realize  there 
is  more  than  a  single  carefully  shaped 
entity. 

When  breaks  in  the  smooth  exterior 
lines  are  quite  necessary,  they  have 
been  made  inconspicuous.  Take  door 
handles,  for  instance.  They  are  ex- 
quisitely tapered,  echoing  the  body 
lines  proper,  placed  so  artfully  that 
they  are  scarcely  seen  unless  they  are 
actually    sought    by     the    eye.     One 


In  the  Special  Plymouth  club 
coupe  there  is  plenty  of  room 
for  six;  this  is  due  to  longer 
body  structure,  lower  floor  and 
widened  rear  seat.  Running 
boards  are  concealed. 


The  Torpedo  styling,  introduced  two  years  ago,  continues  in 
Pontiac's  eleven  new  models.  This,  the  Streamliner  sedan- 
coupe,    is    .available    with    either    six    or    eight    cylinders. 


The  four-door,  fast-back  model  of  Nash's  Six  Hundred 
series,  which  rides  on  coil  springs  at  all  four  wheels.  A 
more  massive   treatment  of  styling  is  strongly  accentuated. 


The  sedan  in  Hudson's  Commodore  series  is  longer,  lower, 
more  streamlined.  Wide,  full  length  running  boards  are 
neatly  concealed  by  the  body  contours  which  flare  outward. 
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In  Lincoln's  three  series  there  is  entirely  new  styling  this 
year.  The  horizontal  grilles  and  widely-flared  fenders  of 
this  four-door  Zephyr  emphasize  the  reduced  overall  height. 


Chevrolet  carries  the  fender  flare  to  the  door  panel.  The 
sports  sedan  of  the  Special  series  gives  an  impression  of 
unusual  massiveness,  conveyed  by  the  solid  grille  at  front. 


company  eliminates  door  handles  altogether 
this  year,  utilizing  push  buttons  flush  with  the 
outside  and  inside  surfaces. 

Color  is  a  matter  of  choice,  but  it  may  be 
said  that  the  shades  for  1942  are  in  better 
tune  than  before.  Particularly  is  this  true 
of  the  two-tone  combinations  which  came  to 
light  last  year.  There  were  some  outlandish 
pairings  then,  but  none  such  has  appeared 
for  1942.  This  current  exhibition  of  greatly 
improved  taste  is  carried  through  from  the 
outsides  of  the  cars  to  the  seating  compart- 
ments. 

These  interiors  are  symphonies  of  smart 
tailoring.  Unbroken  upholstery  surfaces  are 
the  rule,  and  a  good  rule  it  is,  too.  Some 
plastic  is  utilized  to  contrast  the  mohair 
and  linen  coverings— never  gaudy. 

The  mechanical  changes  which  have  been 
made  in  the  new  cars  have  been  in  the  in- 
terests of  more  comfortable  riding  qualities, 
easier  driving  and  greater  economy. 

As  to  transmissions,  it  appears  that  the 
day  of  gear-shifting  is  coming  to  its  twi- 
light. This  year  about  half  the  models  of- 
fer semi-automatic  or  automatic  shifting  of 
one  sort  or  another.  There  are  a  number 
of  systems  being  used— electric,  hydraulic,  me- 
chanical—and it  may  be  some  time,  if  ever, 
before  the  industry  settles  on  one.  In  the 
meantime  it  can  be  said  that  before  any 
of  these  innovations  were  introduced  they 
went  through  thousands  of  miles  and  thou- 
sands of  hours  of  testing.  They  proved  good, 
and  they  will  increase  the  pleasure  in  driv- 
ing during  1942  and  beyond. 

We  have  all  been  reading  about  shortages 
of  materials  due  to  the  arms  program,  and 
the  substitutions  required  in  the  new  cars 
as  a  result.  That  is  true.  But  it  can  be 
said  positively  that  it  is  not  true  that  the 
cars  must  suffer  from  these  changes.  The 
engineers,  as  with  one  voice,  explain  that 
the  main  reason  many  of  the  forthcoming 
changes  were  never  used  earlier,  or  were 
discarded  after  use,  was  because  they  were 
more  expensive  than  the  means  employed  up 
to  this  summer.  Nothing  in  the  way  of 
innate  quality  has  been  sacrificed  by  such 
changes,  but  prices  will  be  higher. 

It  is  interesting  to  speculate  on  the  hints 
of  the  car  makers  that  there  may  be  varia- 
tions in   the  models  as  the  year  goes  along. 


All  body  lines,  inside  and  out,  have  been  refined  for  Cadil- 
lac's new  models.  The  sedan  of  the  61  series  indicates  the 
aristocratic    luxury    which    has    long   been    their    hallmark. 


Meticulous  attention  has  been  paid  to  every  body  and  in- 
terior detail  in  Buick's  five  lines.  The  convertible  of  the 
Roadmaster   series   is   distinguished   by   very   wide   fenders. 
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Jay  Farceur,  grand  champion  Belgian  stallion  of  the  International  Live  Stock  Exposition 

in  Chicago  the  past  three  years,  is  an  outstanding  example  of  this  draft  horse  breed. 

Owned   by   H.   C.   Horneman   of   the   Danville   section   of   Virginia,   he   has   been   grand 

champion  at  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois  State  fairs  this  year. 

The  Horse  Show  Season's  Climax 

(Continued  from  page   17) 


And  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the 
day,  the  proceeds  will  go  to  U.S.O. 

Although  the  Piping  Rock  horse 
show,  which  the  Locust  Valley  section 
of  Long  Island  will  see  on  the  second, 
third  and  fourth  of  October,  does  not 
also  go  back  into  the  last  century,  it 
is  no  youngster.  This  will  be  the 
thirty-ninth  annual  event,  but  in  the 
early  days  there  was  not  the  present 
name.  It  began  its  history,  in  1902, 
as  the  Center  Island  Horse  Show 
and  a  year  later  it  became  the  North 
Shore  Horse  Show  Association — which 
name  was  retained  until  1910. 

It  is  interesting  now  to  note  that 
the  directors  of  1902  were  Paul  D. 
Cravath,  Howard  W.  Maxwell,  Fred- 
eric P.  Moore,  Percy  Chubb,  George 
E.  Fahys,  George  Bullock,  W.  Burling 
Cocks,  Charles  W.  Wetmore  and  Au- 
gust P.  Montant.  At  the  first  meet- 
ing, the  following  May,  the  names  of 
Walter  Jennings,  Herbert  L.  Pratt, 
George  R.  Sheldon,  B.  Fairfax  Bush 
and  E.  S.  Willard  Jr.  were  added. 
With  the  exception  of  the  years  1913 
to  1918,  when  it  was  held  in  front 
of  the  beautiful  Colonial  quarters  ot 
the  Piping  Rock  Club,  the  scene  of 
this  show  has  been  the  special  grounds 
on  the  extensive  Locust  Valley  reser- 
vation. 

A  distinctive  feature  of  the  Piping 
Rock  Horse  Show  the  past  seven 
years  has  been  its  dedication  to  an 
outstanding  horse  of  the  past.  Mes- 
senger, "the  great  progenitor"  and 
buried  on  the  Piping  Rock  Club 
grounds,  was  the  first  horse  to  be 
honored  and  this  year  it  will  be  Good 
and  Plenty — the  Kentucky-bred  bay 
gelding  purchased  by  Thomas  Hitch- 
cock as  a  yearling  and  destined  to 
become  one  of  the  greatest  steeple- 
chasers developed  in  the  country.  New 
Piping  Rock  Special  classes  this  sea- 
son, each  for  live  hundred  dollars, 
are  the  High  Jump  and  the  Broad 
Jump.  And  the  polo  pony  race  for 
the  Will  Rogers  Cup  will  once  more 
be  a  prime  attraction. 
Turning  to  westward,  the  horse 
'show  of  the  International  Live  Stock 


Exposition  in  Chicago,  as  in  so  many 
years  past,  looms  big  on  the  late 
autumn  horizon,  liven  gigantic;  for 
this  event  in  the  amphitheater  of  the 
Union  Stock  Yards  is  veritably  on 
the  grand  scale.  Between  four  and 
five  hundred  saddle  and  harness  horses 
and  ponies,  with  a  multitude  of  draft 
horse  breeds,  is  only  a  customary 
showing  for  it.  One  thousand  horses, 
say,  all  told.  And  no  horse  show- 
finds  a  heartier  public  response;  a 
crowd  for  each  of  the  morning  and 
afternoon  programs  is  taken  for 
granted. 

At  the  forty-sixth  event,  from  No- 
vember twenty-ninth  to  December 
sixth,  there  will  be  a  repetition  of  the 
important  1939  innovation — the  ama- 
teur youth  competition.  This  is  im- 
portant for  the  reason  that  it  is  edu- 
cational; competitors  between  the 
ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-five  are 
encouraged  to  develop  themselves  into 
competent  judges  ot  saacue  and  har- 
ness horses,  hunters  and  jumpers.  In 
other  words,  the  plan  is  well  calculat- 
ed to  make  for  the  good  of  horse 
shows   of  the   future. 

This  horse  show,  being  a  part  of  an 
outstanding  live  stock  exposition, 
gives  everyone  who  attends  the  ses- 
sions more  than  good  measure  for 
the  money.  But  as  if  that  were  not 
enough  they  are  privileged  to  see 
performance  by  six-horse  teams  of 
ton-weight  drafters,  parades  of  prize 
winning  beef  cattle  and  draft  horses, 
■  stunt  riding  and  driving,  and  sheep 
herding  exhibitions  by  the  current 
years  national  champion  sheep  dog. 

The  Belgian  Horse  Show  held  in 
connection  with  the  Dairy  Cattle 
Congress  in  Waterloo,  Iowa,  comes  to 
its  close  on  the  fifth  of  October.  But 
the  national  exhibition  by  no  means 
ends  the  important  autumn  showings 
of  this  draft  horse  breed.  It  will 
figure  prominently  in  Portland,  at  the 
Pacific  International  Live  Stock  Ex- 
position, October  fourth  to  eleventh; 
in  Kansas  City,  at  the  American 
Royal  Live  Stock  Exposition,  from 
the  eighteenth  to  the  twenty-fifth,  and 


in  Chicago,  at  the  International  Live 
Stock  Exposition,  from  November 
twenty-ninth  to  December  sixth. 

Not  forgetting  this  year's  showing 
of  Belgians  at  the  various  State  fairs. 
At  the  Illinois,  Missouri,  Minnesota, 
Ohio,  Indiana  and  Iowa  events  there 
were  more  exhibits  than  last  year.  At 
the  Ohio  fair  two  hundred  and  forty- 
four  Belgians  were  entered  and  two 
hundred  were  led  into  the  ring  for 
final  judging.  All  this  is  evidence 
that  our  Belgian  breeders  have  abun- 
dant faith  in  their  breed  and  are  mak- 
ing every  effort  to  maintain,  and 
even  improve,  the  quality  of  their 
stock  in  anticipation  of  an  increased 
demand.  The  defense  program  may 
call  for  more  draft  horses  on  farms 
in  order  to  keep  down  the  manufac- 
ture of  tractors  and  it  is  also  possible 
that  the  United  States  and  Canada 
may  find  occasion  to  send  breeding 
stock  to  Europe. 

THE  BALLET 

(Continued  from  page  13) 

The  mainstay  of  the  ballet  now  is, 
and  is  likely  to  remain  so  for  a  long 
time  to  come,  that  living  evidence  of 
the  genius  of  the  dead  Diaghilev — the 
Ballet  Russe  de  Monte  Carlo,  which 
opens  its  season  in  New  York  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  the  eighth 
of  October.  With  what  has  come  to 
be  the  customary  long  list  of  ballets 
d'action  and  works  scarcely  going  be- 
yond the  divertissement  range,  its 
ranks  are  fortified  once  more  by  the 
indispensable  Massine — who  has  seem- 
ed year  after  year  to  be  a  greater 
and  greater  artist.  There  will  also  be 
the  super-graceful  Danilova  and,  re- 
turning to  the  fold,  Toumanova.  This 
engagement — of  only  three  weeks, 
more's  the  pity — will  be  in  the  nature 
of  a  homecoming. 

"Saratoga,"  with  original  music  by 
Jaromir  Weinberger,  will  bring  the 
American  scene  into  the  ballet  d'ac- 
tion field  again.  Another  Massine 
creation,  with  the  scenery  and  cos- 
tumes by  Salvator  Dali,  it  is  based  on 
the  Seventh  Symphony  of  Schubert 
and  called  "Labyrinth."  This  is  due 
on  the  opening  night,  along  with 
"Poker  Game"  and  "Gaite  Parisienne." 
A  novelty  also,  though  far  from  new, 


will  be  the  third  act  of  "Le  Lac  des 
Cygnes" — a  part  of  the  great  Tschai- 
kowsky  ballet  never  given  here  before. 
This  will  be  called  "The  Magic  Swan." 
Then  there  will  be  a  revised  "Bogat- 
yri,"    with    Borodin's    music. 

The  other  transcontinental-touring 
company,  Colonel  de  Basil's  "Orig- 
inal" Ballet  Russe,  which  the  w'ar 
banished  from  Europe  and  the  Anti- 
podes and  is  now  in  Eastern  Canada, 
retains  its  highly  diversified  repertory 
— including  that  outstanding  triumph, 
"Paganini,"  with  Rachmaninoff's 
music.  And  in  the  top  flight  of 
dancers  Lichine,  Riabouchinska  and 
Tchernicheva. 

Not  forgetting  the  third  troupe 
that  goes  by  the  name  of  Ballet  Thea- 
ter. In  its  initial  year,  season  before 
last,  it  seemed  for  a  time  that  this 
lusty  youngster  was  getting  more 
praise  than  was  good  for  it.  But 
there  it  was  a  year  later  demon- 
strating that  it  could  not  be  spoiled 
by  kindness — that,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  more  its  merits  were  lauded  to  the 
skies  the  keener  it  was  to  do  away 
with  any  shortcomings.  It  made 
doubly  good  last  winter,  undiscour- 
aged  by  the  box  office  record  of  scant 
measure  of  popular  appreciation.  Any 
way  one  looks  at  it,  this  up-and-doing 
organization  deserves  its  good  luck 
of  being  taken  under  the  wing  of 
Mrs.  Lytle  Hull  and  her  New  Opera 
Company,  which  is  to  inaugurate  its 
first  season  at  the  Forty-fourth  Street 
the  middle  of  October. 

The  Ballet  Theater,  carrying  its 
banner  into  Mexico  this  month,  al- 
ready has  a  repertoire  of  twenty- 
six  works,  which  is  a  great  many  for 
so  young  a  troupe  to  bring  together. 
With  Nijinska  and  Fokine  as  choreo- 
graphers, there  will  be  fresh  inspira- 
tion as  well  as  novelties.  The  daugh- 
ter of  the  great  Nijinski,  in  addition 
to  reviving  "La  Fille  Mai  Gardee," 
has  in  hand  the  new  "Beloved,"  with 
Schubert-Liszt  music.  As  for  Fokine, 
he  is  expected  to  do  wonders  with  his 
"Bluebeard";  the  music  by  Offenbach, 
which  means  of  course  the  highly 
tuneful  "Barbe-Bleue."  No  less  in- 
teresting in  its  way  will  be  his  treat- 
ment of  the  theme  of  "Romeo  and 
Juliet,"  set  forth  in  music  by  Pro- 
kofieff. 


Matilda,  owned  by  Julius  Porath  cV  Son  of  Detroit,  was  the  grand  champion  Belgian 
mare  at  the  1940  International  and  this  year  has  won  like  honors  at  State  fairs  in 
Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Ohio  and  Michigan.  The  Belgians  are  figuring  prominently  at  the 
American  Royal  Live  Stock  Exposition  in  Kansas  City  this  month;  also  at  the  Waterloo 
and  Portland  events.   The  Waterloo  show  is  their  national  one. 
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Autumn  Nights 

WITH  summer  past,  these  many 
days,  the  outdoor  harvest  is 
well-nigh  ended.  October  may  bring  a 
spell  of  warm  weather;  but  the  eve- 
nings grow  cooler  and  the  minds  of 
most  of  those  who  enjoy  eating  and 
drinking  in  the  open  are  turned  in 
the  direction  of  places  under  cover 
for  the  winter.  There  is  also  a  natu- 
ral desire  to  see  what  new  turn  in 
entertainment  the  town  resorts  closed 
for  the  summer  have  taken. 

All  the  frequenters  of  the  Persian 
Room  at  The  Plaza  were,  naturally, 
on  the  qui  vive  as  to  the  reopening 
for  the  season  late  in  September. 
There  is  no  change  in  the  surround- 
ings as  a  transformation,  complete 
save  as  to  the  now  nationally  famous 
murals  of  Lillian  Palmedo,  was  made 
only    a    matter   of   a    year    ago.     The 


At  the  St.  Regis.  Miss  Esme  O'Brien, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Esmond  P. 
O'Brien  of  New  York,  on  the  Pent  House 
Terrace.  The  bright  blue  woolen  loops 
of  her  Lilly  Dachc  hat  fall  from  a  band 
of  many-colored  sequins.  Photo:  Richard 
Brugiere. 

pink-and-white  scheme,  with  most  ef- 
fectively-placed mirrors,  therefore 
remains  a  background  well  calculated 
to  please  the  ladies — who  are  wont  to 
take  such  things  into  consideration. 
And  what  with  Jean  Sablon  singing, 
Gower  and  Jeanne  dancing  and  the 
Dick  Gasparre  orchestra  playing,  the 
opening  entertainment  has  set  a  good 
pace  for  the  season. 

It  seems  a  pity  that  such  a  beau- 
tiful spot  as  the  Starlight  Roof  of 
the  Waldorf-Astoria  should  ever 
close;  but  close  it  must  on  October 
third  in  order  that  the  Sert  Room 
and  the  Empire  Room  down  below 
may  have  the  winter  field  all  to  them- 
selves— which  is  no  more  than  fair 
for  two  such  outstanding  restaurants. 
The  Sert  Room,  of  course,  will  show 
no  changes;  when  it  opens  its  doors 
again  on  the  third.  Without  its  superb 
array  of  murals  by  the  famous  Span- 
ish artist  it  would  not  be  itself.  But 
the  Empire  Room,  falling  in  line  an 
evening  later,  has  dropped  out  of  the 
period  for  which  it  was  named  when 
the  Waldorf-Astoria  was  opened  and 
is  now  the  Wedgwood.  This  means 
white  in  relief  on  a  rich  blue  ground 
— the  Wedgwood  combination  of 
grand  tradition.  For  the  dance  music 
Eddie  Duchin  and  his  orchestra  men 
are  back  from  their  highly  successful 
winter — our  summer — season  at  the 
Copacabana  Casino  in  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
No  dress  restrictions. 
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Where  there's  a  new 
thrill  in  dining. ..in  en- 
chanting surroundings 
...with  delicious  cuisine 
ana    perfect    service. 

CENTRAL  PARK  SOUTH, 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


IOE  SMITH 

and  his  orchestra 

BELA   BIZONY 

Violin 

RUDY    TIMFIELD 

Piano 
Cocktails  at  the  Skyline  Bar 


COQ  ROUGE 

-,->    65  East  56    ^r 
Vdi..,   -a-flfiQ-7/ 


Plara  3-8887 


CAFE    BACATELLE 

106   East  52nd  St. 

is  open  daily  for 

Luncheon  and  Cocktails 

and  for 

Dinner  and   Supper 

featuring 
Dick   Wilson 

and   his  orchestra 
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RESTAURANT 

"Famous  tor  Good  Food" 

In  the  Main  Dining  Room: 

HANS  MUENZER 

and  His  Ensemble 

OLD  HEIDELBERG  OCTET 

Downstairs: 
LOUIE  and  HIS  GANG 


CHICAGO 


Located   on 


RANDOLPH     JUST     WEST     OF     STATE 


It  Restaurant  Par  Excellence 


IIIH 


PARISIEN 


FAMOUS      FOK 

CHICKEN      DIVAN 


SPECIAL       SALAD  * 

FINEST   VINTAGE   WINES  anil    LIQUEURS 
17   EAST  4Slh  STREET       •       MU2-922J 

AIR       CONDITIONED 


B  E  L  L I V  U  E 

"One  of  the  Few 
r  Famous  Hotels  in 

LA  M  ERIC  A" 


announces,  as  1941  autumn  news 
.  .  .  hundreds  of  rooms  and  baths 
modernized  ...  a  beautiful,  new, 
completely  air-conditioned  Cof- 
fee Shop — seating  400,  open 
from  early  breakfast  to  late  sup- 
per, featuring  finest  food,  modern 
service  at  really  popular  prices. 
Other  air  -  conditioned  restau- 
rants. Unsurpassed  facilities  for 
comfort  and  the  enjoyment  of 
true  Philadelphia  hospitality.  Rea- 
sonable rates. 

BELLEVUE 
STRATFORD 

IN  PHILADELPHIA 


CLAUDE  H.  BENNETT 
General  Manager 
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THE  S  U  L  C  R  A  V  E  offers 
the  "Perfect  Home"  to 
those  desiring  a  distin- 
guished Park  Avenue  ad- 
dress, luxurious  appoint- 
ments and  service  antici- 
pating your   every   need. 

Spacious  suites  of  1  to 
4  rooms,  furnished  or  not 
(some  with  serving  pan- 
tries) on  yearly  lease  or 
for  shorter  periods. 

-VENETIAN    ROOM— 

Smart    Set    Hemletvnun 
For    Cocktails 

Prix  Fixe  Luncheon  $1.00 
Prix    Fixe    Dinner    $1.50 

NOTABLE    CUISINE     
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The  Rainbow  Room,  atop  Rocke- 
feller Center,  is  now  in  the  perennial 
class.  It  is  a  staple  attraction  of  the 
town  that  no  end  of  strangers  within 
the  gates  count  as  a  must.  Small 
wonder;  the  charm  of  the  room  itself 
and  the  adjoining  cocktail  lounge  is 
unique.  As  for  the  view  of  the  city 
at  night,  there  is  none  better.  Back 
to  the  Rainbow  Room  on  the  ninth 
of  this  month  will  come  the  comedian, 
Billy  de  Wolfe,  and  making  their 
debut  way  up  in  the  air  will  be  the 
dancers,  Miriam  Winslow  and  Foster 
Fitz-Simons.  Until  they  arrive  Jose 
Fernandez  and  Juanita  Deering  will 
keep  on  with  their  authentic  Spanish 
(lancers. 

In  an  early  autumn  survey  of  the 
East  Fifty-second  Street  district  it  is 
pleasant  to  see  that  Jose  Fernandez, 
whose  Mon  Paris  was  such  a  famous 
resort,  has  re-established  himself  in 
that  part  of  town.  This  at  the  beau- 
tif  nl  new  Cafe  Bagatelle,  between 
Tony's  Seville  and  the  Ambassador, 
and  with  Jimmy  Savini  as  his  asso- 
ciate in  the  management.  Here,  at 
No.  106,  Dick  Wilson  and  his  orches- 
tra are  a  welcome  reminder  of  eve- 
nings at  Mon   Paris. 

No  one  wants  to  see  El  Morocco 
transformed  to  the  extent  of  belying 
its  name.  But  changes  do  come  there 
now  and  then  and  the  new  season 
finds  some  by  Vernon  MacFarlane. 
They  are  slight,  however,  and  return- 
ing frequenters  feel  quite  at  home. 
The  formal  opening  of  John  Perona's 
distinctive  resort  had  an  excellent 
musical  beginning,  what  with  Chaun- 
cey  Gray's  orchestra  supplemented 
by  Chiquito  and  his  excellent  rhumba 
band. 

The  Coq  Rouge  has  gone  baroque 
in  the  new  decorations  of  its  restau- 
rant, and  most  agreeably.  Against 
wall  of  light  mulberry  Vernon  Mac- 
Farlane has  placed  heavy  antique- 
white  draperies  of  solid  plaster.  The 
mulberry  background  is  continued  in 
the  ceiling,  from  which  is  suspended 
a  large  antique-white  plaque  with  a 
delicate  touch  of  decoration.  The  car- 
pet, in  self  shades,  takes  over  the 
wall  color  and  the  banquettes  are 
white.  Corner  standards  add  a  note 
of  brown  and  green.  In  the  famous 
Skyline  Bar  things  are  as  they  were. 
Who  in  the  world  would  wish  them 
otherwise? 

Hildegarde,  who  has  come  to  "be- 
long" to  the  Cafe  Lounge  of  the 
Savoy-Plaza,  will  begin  to  gather 
fresh  laurels  in  these  highly  artistic 
surroundings  on  the  sixteenth  of  the 
month.  And  right  welcome  she  will 
be  when  she  returns  to  the  fold. 
Meanwhile  particular  attention  will 
be  concentrated  on  John  Hoysradt, 
well  described  by  one  as  a  "candid 
satirist." 

To  not  a  few  the  season  at  the 
Stork  Club  would  not  seem  the  sea- 
son without  the  picturesquely  ani- 
mated scene  that  the  Sunday  ball- 
room prize  nights  afford.  Well,  they 
are  on  again  and  the  prizes  run  up 
to  a  matter  of  one  "grand."  And 
something  new  in  the  way  of  rooms 
this   season. 

Early  this  month  the  ever-fascinat- 
ing Iridium  Room  of  the  St.  Regis 
will  be  making  its  special  appeal 
again.  This  time  the  ice  show  will  be 
headed  by  Dorothy  Lewis  and,  it  goes 
without  saying,  the  Hal  Saunders 
orchestra  will  be  on  hand. 


ADD  THIS   BEAUTY- 
TO   MODERN   HOMES 

•  Give  homes  daylight,  sunshine  and  cheer 
—  and  underfoot,  the  floors  of  tomorrow  .  .  . 

satin-smooth,  richly  beautiful  Maple. 

•  This  modern  flooring  captures  sunlight. 
Its  lighter  color  emphasizes  its  bright  clean- 
liness. Its  fine,  quiet  grain  is  in  close  har- 
mony with  present-day,  close-grained 
furniture,  bringing  all-over  room  beauty 
beyond  the  reach  of  gaudy  floors.  Maple 
brushes  clean,  and  is  easily  refinished  to  fit 
any  change  in  decorative  scheme. 

•  Today  Hard  Maple  costs  no  more  —  and 
gives  infinitely  more  —  in  beauty,  in  service, 
in  living  satisfaction.  When  you  build  or 
remodel,  give  your  home  a  modern  floor 
of  Maple.  Write  for  free  Home  Builder's 
folder  with  color  illustrations  of  various 
patterns. 

MAPLE  FLOORING   MANUFACTURERS 

ASSOCIATION 
1790  McCormick  Building,  Chicago,  III. 

NOTE  TO  DECORATORS  —  Maple  fits  any  deco- 
rative scheme  — comes  in  various  sizes  and  grades, 
in  strips  or  blocks  to  form  many  fascinating  patterns, 
and  may  be  finished  in  a  wide  range  of  colors  besides 
"Natural."  Write  for  Home  Builder's  folder  contain- 
ing sample  reproductions. 


Floor  With 

M  FM  A  Maple 

IIS.    U.S.    F»t.    OFF, 

(NORTHERN   HARD)  -*- 
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POLAROID*  Day  Glasses  \ 

RULE  NUMBER  ONE  for  travelers  is  to 
see  things.  And  rule  No.  1  for  better  seeing 
when  glare  is  severe  is  to  wear  AO  Polaroid 
Day  Glasses!  It  is  positively  amazing  how 
AO  Polaroid  Day  Glasses  filter  out  dazzling, 
blurring  reflected  glare  on  water  or  land! 
Unlike  ordinary  "dark"  glasses,  they  give 
you  clear  restful  vision !  Take  them 
wherever  you  go  -  on  cruises  -  on  motor 
trips  -  North  or  South  the  year  round!  See 
demonstration  wherever  fine  sun  glasses  are 
sold  .  .  .  $1.95  up.  If  you  wear  glasses  you 
may  have  curved  AO  Polaroid  lenses  ground 
to  your  prescription.        *t.  m.  Reg.  u.  s.  Pai.  on. 


Seen  through 
ordinary  sun  glasses 


Seen  through 
AO  Polaroid  Day  Glasses 


AMERICAN 

OPTICAL  COMPANY 

Southbridge,  Mass. 


The  only  rum  served  at  the  famous  Havana  Club  Bar,  Havana,  Cuba 


Ask  the 

Man 

whds  been 

to 

Cuba ! 


Those  who  have  been  to  Cuba  can 
tell  you:  The  secret  of  making  rum 
drinks  with  that  marvelously  smooth 
flavor  is  to  use  genuine  Havana 
Club  Rum. 

And  nowadays  you  don't  have  to 
go  to  Cuba  for  Havana  Club  Rum. 
You  can  enjcy  its  fine  flavor  right 
here  in  the  U.  S.  A.  Insist  on  Havana 
Club  Rum  at  bars  and  liquor  stores. 


Let  Us  Eat  and  Drink 

By  Gurdon   Nott 


IN  these  changing  times  it  is  a  fine 
thing  to  see  a  New  York  business 
concern  pursuing  the  even  tenor  of 
its  way  unto  the  fourth  generation 
And  a  rare  one  at  that.  I  have  in 
mind  particularly  the  oyster  house  of 
J.  &  J.  W.  Elsworth  down  in  South 
Street — which,  now  two  years  along 
on  its  second  century  of  life,  has  al- 
ways been  a  family  affair.  The  be- 
ginning takes  it  back  to  the  time  the 
grandfather  of  the  present  F.  H.  Els- 
worth was  operating  from  Bedloe's 
Island.  A  highly  conservative  house; 
but  ever  ready  to  listen  to  the  fourth 
generation  when  it  is  a  question  of 
new  ways.  This  is  how  it  has  come 
about  that  Gardiner's  Island  Salts 
now  reach  your  door — with  an  oyster- 
opening  knife  if  you  do  not  happen 
to  have  one.  The  bucket  looks  like 
preparation  for  a  feast;  but  actually 
there  are  only  four  dozen  of  the 
oysters  as  they  are  taken  from  the 
sea  and  a  quart  of  "shucked"  ones  in 
the  paper  container  imbedded  snugly 
among  them.    It  is  all  ice  below. 

Any  man  who  knows  his  oysters 
prefers  to  have  them  reach  him  in 
the  shell.  The  connoisseur  not  only 
wants  the  joy  of  being  the  first  to 
see  the  bit  of  lusciousness  that  lies 
inside  the  shell  but  he  has  the  notion, 
and  the  correct  one,  that  an  oyster 
tastes  best  when  it  has  normal  salty 
flavor  in  all  its  freshness.  The  shuck- 
ing may  seem  troublesome.  It  is  not; 
with  a  sharp  rap  of  the  knife  han- 
dle you  knock  off  a  portion  of  the 
"bill"  end  of  the  bivalve's  shell;  you 
push  the  knife  blade  in  far  enough 
to  cut  through  the  muscle  by  which 
the  oyster  attaches  itself  to  the  shell 
and  then  with  a  move  of  the  hand 
you  force  back  Ahe  upper  shell.  Or, 
if  you  have  the  knack  of  it,  you  can 
do  it  all  with  the  quick  twist  of  a 
knife. 

Of  course,  if  you  roast  your  oysters 
— as  you  should  on  occasion — the  heat 
will  open  the  shell  for  you.  Place 
them  on  a  grill  over  hot  coals;  for 
very  large  ones  you  can  figure  on 
fifteen  minutes.  Let  some  butter  melt 
on    an    oyster,    and    then — the    whole 


On   the  Viennese   Roof  of  the  St.   Regis. 

Mrs.   Hugh   McLeod   Fenwick   with   Frank 

Crowinshield   at   one  of   the   town's   most 

distinctive  early  autumn   resorts. 

thing  melt  in  your  mouth.  It  will. 
The  Gardiner's  Island  Salts,  which 
can  fly  safely  to  Hollywood  and 
farther,  come  from  Long  Island 
waters.  There  are  three  thousand 
acres  of  the  Elsworth  beds  in  the 
Greenport  area  alone- — some  off  the 
Connecticut  shore,  and,  all  told,  ten 
thousand.  Different  grounds  for  vari- 
ous stages  of  an  oyster — which  is 
likely  to  be  one  of  only  four  sur- 
vivors from  an  individual  mollusk's 
efforts  to  produce  millions  of  off- 
spring. For  one  thing,  there  are  natu- 
ral enemies  to  contend  with  from 
July  spawning-time  on.  Otherwise  the 
world  would  have  too  many  oysters. 
Nevertheless,  conscienceless  enemies 
must  be  kept  well  in  control  and  this 
means  constant  warfare  against  star- 
fish, borers  and  the  like  on  the  part 
of  the  Elsworths. 

Although  the  widespread  popularity 
of  smoked  turkey  is  relatively  new, 
this  product  has  long  cisatlantic  tra- 
dition. It  is  half  a  century  since 
Isaac  Kamm,  the  "Old  Turkey 
Smoker,"  began  the  good  work.  And 
he,  gathered  unto  his  fathers  re- 
cently at  the  ripe  old  age  of  eighty- 

,  three,  was  carrying  on  unchanged  an 
art  handed  down  in  the  family  from 

^j  (Continued    on    page    37) 


The  modern   idea  of  making  hotel  suites  outstandingly  liveable  is  fine  exemplified  by 

this  newly-decorated  one  at  The  Plaza.    The  blue  and  white  brocade  of  the  hangings 

has  the  agreeable  accompaniment  of  the  blue  carpet  and  there  are  touches  of  pink 

and  mauve  in  the  upholstery  of  some  of  the  Queen  Anne  walnut  pieces. 
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ALL'S  FAIR 

By  Nora  Phillips 


t_J  OOKING  back  to  your  own 
school  days,  you  may  remember 
going  through  an  agonizing 
period  of  complexion  problems. 
Perhaps  the  problems  seemed 
more  serious  than  they  actually 
were,  but  even  the  untroubled 
skin  needs  extra-special  care  at 
this  time.  With  this  in  mind, 
Dorothy  Gray  has  assembled  a 
kit  of  complexion  aids  for  the 
college  girl,  called  it  "Pretty 
Fresh"  and  enclosed  the  whole 
thing  in  a  neat  little  miniature 
laundry  bag.  The  products  in- 
cluded are  Salon  Cold  Cream, 
Cleansing  Grains,  Hygienic 
Paste  and  Lotion.  While  de- 
signed for  the  younger  trade, 
there  are  plenty  of  not-so  youngs 
who  would  do  well  to  stock 
up  with  these  same  products  for 
an  intensive  home  campaign  on 
skin  that  has  had  sketchy  sum- 
mer care. 

To  give  your  young  thing 
back  at  school  an  extra  thrill, 
you  might  consider  sending  her 


Libido,  a   new  scent  by  L'Orle,  which   is 

both    sweet   and    sophisticated    and    in    a 

handsome  mirrored  package. 


one  of  the  smart  new  Yardley 
bandboxes  as  a  surprise  present. 
It  comes  with  a  strap  handle, 
knotted  in  the  center,  in  blue, 
red  and  black  and  contains  nine 
essential  beauty  aids  including 
make-up.  There  is  a  little  extra 
compartment  in  the  lid  to  hold 
jewelry,  or  just  odds  and  ends. 
A  bit  on  the  luxury  side  which 
will  make  her  love  it  the  more. 
Another  present  that  she 
would  find  most  acceptable  and 
you  will  find  easier  on  your  pock- 
etbook  is  the  new  Personalized 


colognes  of  Mary  Dunhill.  There 
are  four  odors  from  which  to 
choose— White  Hyacinth,  Gar- 
denia, Flowers  of  Devonshire 
and  Bewitching.  The  personal 
element  comes  in  with  the  mon- 
ogramming  of  the  bottle  with 
two  or  three  glittering  metal 
initials.  These  slip  right  into 
tiny  alcoves  moulded  into  the 
glass— can  be  done  in  a  minute 


Amusing  little  trio  of  lipsticks  in  a  case 

reminiscent  of  a   change   gadget.    Comes 

also  with  clip  attached  for  your  lapel  or 

belt.   Lucien   Lelong. 


at  the  shop  counter.  All  this 
at  a  reasonable  price  with  re- 
fills even  less. 

Those  of  you  who  are  past 
school  age,  but  are  thinking 
about  a  little  drastic  complexion- 
improving  for  your  new  fall 
clothes,  might  like  to  know 
about  Tussy's  Creamy  Masque. 
Too  much  summer  sun  makes 
oily  skin  more  oily,  and  dry 
skin  usually  gets  flaky  and 
parched.  This  home  treatment 
is  simple  to  use  and  you  will  be 
surprised  how  soon  results  are 
visible.  Moreover,  this  type  of 
cleansing  leaves  your  face  with  a 
pleasant  tingling  sensation,  re- 
freshing and  good  for  you,  too. 

For  dry  skins,  Pond's  have 
added  a  new  Dry  Skin  Cream  to 
their  well-known  line.  This  has 
a  homogenized  lanolin  base,  the 
nearest  approach,  one  is  told,  to 
the  natural  oils  of  the  skin.  This 
is  to  be  used  at  night  as  a  nour- 
ishing cream,  the  amount  de- 
pending on  your  peculiar  needs. 
In  a  recent  survey  in  thirty- 
eight  cities  and  among  thirty- 
three  hundred  women,  one  third 
of  the  group  had  dry  skin  prob- 
lems, so  there  could  be  no  lack 
of  market  for  such   products 


AMERICA'S     ONLY     PLAY     SHOE     WITH     SOLE     MADE     ENTIRELY     OF     WOVEN     ROPE 


An  old  South"  American  custom  restyled  for 
young  American  women.  Colorful  Suedes 
about  $4.  Other  Ropeez  styles  from  $3. 
Patents  pending  on  rope  soles.  See  Ropeez 
at  your  favorite  store,  or  write   directly  to 

ROPE    SOLES     INC.   •    47    WEST    34TH     STREET,     NEW     YORK 

♦Trade  Mark 


\Jnalnal  ^Mats 


ELLIOTT 
DUSHANE 

"America's  Man  Milliner" 


501  Madison  Avenue 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


Eldorado  5-9043 
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HALE    BEDS 

ail-up  hols  trrt>d.    rxlra-iridt> 

.  .  equipped    iriih    Simmons 

Iteauiurvst   and   box   sprint) 

$1  IO  eomplfii' 


Mai's 

Beds  and  Bedding 

005  FIFTH  AVE.  (near  49lh) 

New  York 


The  bed  illustrated,  covered  in  a  new  home- 
spun fabric,  is  one  of  many  all-upholstered, 
five-foot  beds  Hale's  is  showing  at  this  price. 
Or  design  your  own  headboard  shape.  Send 
it  in.  The  price  will  be  the  same.  Plain  uphol- 
stered bed,  without  tufts,  $140;  deep  tufted 
(as  illus.)  $20  extra.  Price  includes  over-size 
Simmons  Beautyrest,  matching  box  spring, 
choice  of  fabrics. 


& 
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«S>U*  GOOD  BECOPATo^ 
cp^NOT    TELL  A    L/£* 


♦  Decorators  are  invited  to 
write  to  the  Association  for 
source-lists  of  fine  decorative 
Walnut  furniture  in  Modern 
and  Traditional. 


Of  course  no  good  decorator*  tells 
clients  that  Walnut  is  not  "authentic"  for 
18th  century  styles.  He  knows  furniture 
history  too  well  —  history  which  reveals 
that  leading  18th  century  American, 
English  and  French  designers,  including 
the  great  Chippendale  and  other  eminent 
Georgians,  used  Walnut  for  many  of 
their  best  creations.  Today  as  then,  fine 
Walnut  furniture  is  evidence  of  inspired 
interior   designing. 


AMERICAN  WALNUT 

MANUFACTURERS   ASSOCIATION  —  616   S.   MICHIGAN    AVE.,  CHICAGO 


The  Open  Fire 

(Continued  from  page  I4.) 

to  use  a  screen  which  to  some  extent 
obscures  the  beauty  of  the  fire,  since 
there  is  no  clanger  of  flying  embers 
as  in  the  case  of  wood.  Cannel  coal, 
so  widely  used  in  England,  is  a 
favorite  with  many  in  this  country. 
.Mined  in  the  Pennsylvania  coal  fields, 
this  varietj  is  usually  a  little  high 
in  price,  especially  in  large  cities 
where  only  a  few  hundred  pounds 
are  purchased  at  one  time  for  lack  of 
storage  space.  The  cost  naturally  is 
reduced  when  bought  by  the  ton 
or  half-ton.  This  type  is  for  the  fire- 
gazer;  the  low  flames  constantly 
change  as  the  great  chunks  split  into 
slate-like    slabs. 

The  wood  addict  will  turn  a  deaf 
ear  to  all  this.  The  dancing  flames, 
the  heady  odor  of  wood  smoke  (in 
moderate  quantities)  and  the  crackle 
of  logs  settling  into  place  are  reason 
enough  for  any  extra  trouble.  Wood 
being  bulky  brings  up  more  of  a 
storage  problem.  In  many  new  homes, 
one  or  more  cupboards  may  be  built 
in  on  either  side  of  the  fireplace 
proper,  and  in  some  cases  these  may 
be  arranged  so  that  they  may  be 
filled  from  the  outside,  eliminating 
litter  in  the  house.  Another  solution, 
which  might  even  be  incorporated  in 
a  house  already  built,  is  a  trapdoor 
set  in  the  floor  at  the  hearth.  This 
is  inconspicuous  and  may  or  may 
not  be  serviced  from  below,  depend- 
ing on  basement  construction.  Barring 
these,  the  familiar  baskets,  or  as  seen 
in  an  informal  country  house,  a 
small  painted  sea-chest  reminiscent 
of  Cape  Cod  served  the  purpose  ad- 
mirably and  added  its  own  decorative 
note. 

Other  possibilities  in  fuel  are  the 
processed  logs  of  highly  compressed 
sawdust.  These  burn  long,  give  off  a 
hot  fire  and  are  very  clean.  They 
are  most  apt  .to  be  found  in  specialty 
shops  in  larger  cities  and  are  expen- 
sive enough  to  be  a  bit  of  a  luxury. 
Going  even  further  in  this  direction 
are  chunky  logs  complete  with  bark 
which  are  chemically  treated  to  give 
off  rainbow  lights  as  they  burn. 
Festively  wrapped  with  cellophane 
and  pine  cones,  these  are  really 
intended    as    hostess    gifts. 

Charcoal  or  peat  briquettes  are  use- 
ful when  a  short  quick  fire  is  re- 
quired, perhaps  to  warm  a  bedroom 
or  nursery  in  the  morning.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  since  outdoor  fire- 
places have  gained  such  tremendous 
popularity,  many  people  loath  to 
give  up  this  picnic  festivity  when 
cold  weather  sets  in,  continue  to 
charcoal-broil  steaks  right  in  their 
own  fireplace.  As  a  continuous  fuel, 
however,  this  sort  would  be  prohibi- 
tive  in   price. 

Fundamentally,  the  construction  of  I 
both     coal     and     wood-burning     fire-| 
places     being     the     same,     the     chief 
difference  is  the  use  of  andirons  or  a 
grate.    The  former  is  a  must  for  any  J 
sizable    logs,    but    the    latter   is    quite 
satisfactory    for   either   coal   or   wood 
in  moderation.    Screens  may  be  deco-  | 
rative    or    purely    utilitarian,    though  j 
one    of    the    most    practical    and    un- 1 
obtrusive    to    be    had    is    the    curtain 
type.    This  covers  the  entire  opening 
safely,     and     rolls     back     simply     by 
pulling   a   chain   at   the  side.     It   is   a 
little    more    expensive    than    some    in 
original    coat,    but    decidedly    worth- 
while in  appearance  and  convenience. 
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OUR  DEFENSE 
PROGRAM 

We're  always  making  war 
on  obsolescence  by  a  pro- 
gram of  constant  improve- 
ments in  service  and  lux- 
ury. The  budget  for  new 
room  furnishings  alone 
this  year  is  $100,000. 
That's  why  you'll  find  the 
St.  Moritz  always  fresh 
and   new. 

1000  rooms  with  radio  and  bath 
— from     $4    single,     $6    double. 

New    York's   Truly 
Continental   Hotel 


i. 


ST.  MORITZ 

ON-THE-  PARK 

50  CENTRAL  PARK  SOUTH 
NEW  YORK 

Home  of  the  famous  Sky  Gardens, 
Cafe  de  la  Paix  and  Rumpetmayer's 

Direction:  S.  Gregory  Taylor 
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ENJOY  THE  FINEST 

Superior  for  its  Comfort, 
Hospitality  and  Conven- 
ience to  business  and  social 
activities. 

••Rates  from  $S.OO~| 
.p  3  Famous  Restaurants] 

ICORONADO  Hotel] 

LINDELL   BLVD.   AT    SPRING    AVE.  | 
PRESTON -J- BRAD5HAW         2?£t£ 


llu 


GREENWICH,  CONN. 

Country  homes  for  sale  and  lease. 
Several   choice   bargains. 


y®ti® 


Post   Road 
Greenwich,    Conn. 

Tel.  263 
7  East  42nd  Street 
New   York 
Office  open  every  day      Mil    HILL    2-6561 


nil 

1    Historic  Colonial  Residence   jj 

|=  Remodeled  to  Include  the  latest   improve-  j= 

^  merits;  5  master  bedrooms,  4  master  baths;  = 

=  91    acres;    river,    lake,    waterfalls,    excel-  =s 

§|  lent    farm    buildings.     For   sale    in    whole  = 

=  or   in  part.  M 

GEORGE    HOWE 

=  Suburban   and   Country  Properties 

M     527  5th  Av..  N.Y.C.  MUrray  Hill  2-8355 


Why  pay  fancy  prices  for  saddlery? 
Write  for  free  catalog  that  has  saved 
real  money  for  thousands  of  horse- 
men. Contains  over  400  bargains  in 
English  Saddlery.  I  ship  saddlery  on 
approval.  Write  today,  "little  joe" 
Wiesenfeld  Co.,  Dept.  KB,  11JJ  W. 
North      Ave.,      Baltimore,      Maryland. 
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Eat  and   Drink 

(Continued  from  page  84.) 

generation  to  generation.  It  was  a 
process  originated  by  his  grandfather, 
who  smoked  game  for  the  Kaiser  and 
the  Czar  of  his  day.  Kamm,  however, 
limited  himself  to  a  small  clientele  of 
connoisseur  customers.  The  actual 
placing  of  smoked  turkey  on  a  com- 
mercial basis  did  not  come  until  1936 
— when  Max  Blitzer,  a  retired  manu- 
facturer, convinced  Kamm  that  it 
would  be  a  grand  idea  to  spread  the 
gospel. 

Here,  in  brief,  is  the  history  of 
the  Pinesbridge  Farm  smokehouse  up 
the  Hudson — not  far  from  Ossining — 
whence  comes  the  great  majority  of 
this  delectable  contribution  to  the 
table.  The  process  is  still  a  secret  as 
to  the  curing  of  the  toms  and  hens, 
all  under  one  year  old,  in  a  brine 
with  no  less  than  fifteen  herb  and 
spice  ingredients.  This  for  two  weeks; 
then     the    smoking    with     benefit     of 


Honeymoon  in  Honolulu.  Ensign  Sydney 
Francis  Biddle,  son  of  Dr.  Sydney  Geoffrey 
Biddle,  of  Philadelphia  and  the  former 
Miss  Dorothea   Louise  Sparrow  of  Boston. 


green  applewood  and  finally  storage 
in  the  ultra-violet  ray  refrigerator 
whence  the  pride  of  Pinesbridge 
Farm  has  gone  to  every  State  in  the 
Union  and  to  many  epicures,  royal- 
ties included,  overseas.  The  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Windsor  have  even  got 
in  the  way  of  having  it  follow  them 
wherever  they  go.  In  other  words, 
this  already  traditional  smoked  tur- 
key from  the  Hudson  River  country 
has  made  a  name  for  itself  pretty 
much  the  world  over.  Something  alto- 
gether different  plus  quality;  that  is 
the  reason,  good  and  sufficient. 

The  Pinesbridge  Pate,  which  was 
developed  late  last  year,  is  smoked 
turkey  in  little.  It  does  away  with 
the  necessity  of  buying  a  whole  bird, 
or  the  expensive  slices  of  white  meat, 
to  have  the  real  flavor  and  at  the 
same  time  serves  the  spread  purpose 
of  fate  de  foie  gras — which  has  been 
becoming  scarce  and  scarcer  since 
the  war  broke  out.  But  the  plainly 
apparent  value  in  the  preparation  of 
this  or  that  hors  d'oeuvre  is  only 
the  start  of  the  possibilities  of  what 
is  in  the  small  glass  container  de- 
signed by  Gustav  B.  Jenson.  Topped 
with  chives,  it  can  be  served  on  toast; 
or  mixed  with  boiled  eggs;  or  used 
for  stuffing  vegetables,  flavoring 
cream  soups  and  garnishing.  Try  it 
on  fonds  d'artichaux;  saute  and  place 
on  toast  points  for  luncheon. 


LOW 

RAIL  FARES 

LUXURY, 

COMFORT 

AT  LOW 

COST 


Go  the  SEABOARD  Diesel-electric  Way 
to  FLORIDA  and  the  SOUTH 

Two  famous  air-conditioned,  Diesel-electric  trains  now  in  service  to  both 
coasts  of  Florida — America's  most  famous  streamliner,  The  Silver  Meteor, 
with  de  luxe  coaches,  sleeping  cars,  two  dining  cars,  three  lounge  cars- — 
and  the  Southern  States  Special  with  coaches,  sleeping,  dining,  and 
lounge  cars.  The  famous  Orange  Blossom  Special  begins  service  Dec.  12. 
Departures  from  Penna.  Station,  N.  Y.  City  and  from  Philadelphia,  Bal- 
timore, Washington  and  Richmond. 

Consult  any  railroad  ticket  office  or  S.  B.  Murdock,  G.P.A.,  Seaboard 
Railway,  12  West  51st  Street,  New  York  City. 


Go  Modern -Go  SEABOARD 
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Beautiful  antique  Louis  XV  Pro- 
vincial serpentine  front  commode, 
in   honey  color  oak. 
451/2"    long   23"    deep   33"   high 
Circa     1760     $325.00 

French     and     English     Antiques, 

Chandeliers,    Decorations, 

Wholesale-Retail 

ROBERT  ABELS  Antiques 

860   Lexington  Avenue,   New  York 


One  of  the   many  unusual  and   beautiful 
marble   mantels  in  our  showrooms 

We  know  and  you  know  that  YE  OLDE 
MANTEL  SHOPPE  has  a  fine  stock  of 
exquisite  marble  and  pine  mantels. 
Good  service,  low  prices,  fine  workman- 
ship, are  combined  when  you  select  a 
mantel    at   our  showrooms. 

(J.  W.  Johnson,  Prop.) 
251    East   33rd    St.,    New    York    City 

Est.    1879 


ANTIQUES  FOR  THE  HOME 


A  drop  leaf  dining  table  of  mahogany  designed  in  the  tradition  of  Sheraton. 
Extended,  as  shown,  the  table  will  seat  ten,  the  top  measuring  forty-eight  by 
sixty  inches.    Made  circa  1810,  recently  imported  from  England  by  Robert  Abels. 


Apartments 

. . .  ///rr/its  uttf/b  fel)#rtC£& 

Spacious  Rooms... Large 
Closets. ..Serving  Pantries 
. . .  Hotel  Service, , .  Moderate 
Rentals...Furnished  or  Unfur- 
nished-Long or  short  periods. 


everiv 

125  EAST  5QTH  STREET. NEW  YORK 

Telephone  Plaza  3-2700 

W.  K.  SEEl-EYl  CENeBAU    MANAGto 


'.  v.v.4 


Below,  a  very  rare  vase  of  Meissen 
porcelain  decorated  with  enameled  colors 
on  glaze.  Originally  made  for  Augustus, 
King  of  Poland,  Elector  of  Saxony,  circa 
1730  and  bearing  as  hallmark  the  ini- 
tials of  Augustus  Rex.  Ten  inches  tall, 
the  top  has  been  partially  restored. 
Minerva  Antiques,  Inc. 


A  three-tier  Chippendale  dumbwaiter  of 
extremely  pleasing  proportions  and 
simple  lines.  In  splendid  condition, 
the  mahogany  has  an  unusually  fine 
color  and  patina.     Louis  L.  Allen,  Inc. 


YOUR  TREES 

tell  a  story 

Even  to  the  casual  observer,  the 
appearance  of  your  trees  tells  a 
story  of  care  or  neglect,  which 
speaks  volumes  concerning  your 
pride  in  your  grounds  and  your 
home. 

Why  compromise  in  Shade  Tree 
Care  when  Bartlett's  proven, 
scientific  methods  assure  lasting 
results  with  minimum  expendi- 
ture? 

Phone  our  nearest  office  or 
write: 

THE  F.  A.  BARTLETT  TREE  EXPERT 
CO. 

Laboratories   &   Experimental 
Grounds 


VB.r.u«w^    Stamford.  Connecticut 


fttf 


TREE     EXPERTS 
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Flowered  Fancies 
Remember  the  little  ash-trays 
with  amusing  French  mottos 
that  you  used  to  bring  back  from 
Paris  for  all  your  friends.  The 
same  sort  is  to  be  had  right  here 
in  New  York  at  Kargere,  535 
Madison  Avenue,  the  colors  as 
gay  as  ever  and  the  sayings  as 
quaint.  Prices,  depending  on 
size  run  from  $1.00  to  $2.50. 
There  is  also  a  lovely  little 
papier-mache  pig  complete  With 
flowers  and  motto  in  the  same 
tradition.  He  has  a  convenient 
trough  in  his  back  to  hold  cig- 
arettes or  a  box  of  matches. 
All  yours  for  only  $1.25. 


Handsome  little  utility   knives  of  crystal- 
clear     Lumanth     in     white    or    color.     A 
variety   of   styles   at   only   25c   each. 


Special  Occasions 
Every  hostess  likes  to  have 
some  out-of-the-ordinary  delica- 
cies tucked  away  in  her  pantry 
to  please  her  guests  and,  quite 
incidentally,  herself.  Hammach- 
er  Schlemmer  are  justifiably 
proud  of  their  food  shop  where 
they  have  collected  wonderful 
things  from  all  over  the  world. 
Some  are  available  in  limited 
quantities  which  may  not  be 
replaced  soon,  others  you  can 
reorder  to  your  heart's  (or  pal- 
ate's) content.  The  following 
are  just  a  teasing  sample  of  the 
many  toothsome  morsels:  bean 
sprouts  and  bamboo  shoots  from 
China,  Temple  of  Heaven  or 
wine  tea,  diamond  back  terrapin 
stew  with  sherry,  D'Oka  cheese 
from  the  Trappist  monks  of  Can- 
ada, and  game  sauce  a  la  chas- 


seur (with  truffles  and  tama- 
rinds) .  However,  if  you  have  a 
pet  exotic  food,  the  chances  are 
they  will  have  it;  for  their  stock 
has  considerable  scope. 


^-?t 
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Dualtime  by  Sochard  tells  both  Daylight 
and  Standard  time  at  a  glance.  Calendar 
in  cover.  Lewis  &  Conger,  New  York.  $5. 


Posy  Pampering 

A  new  product  called  Caylon 
has  come  along  to  help  extend 
the  life  of  cut  flowers.  The  solu- 
tion is  non-caustic  and  harmless 
and  is  claimed  to  double  the  life 
of  nearly  all  floral  arrangements. 
The  principle  involved  is  that  of 
increased  osmotic  pressure,  help- 
ing the  leaves  and  petals  to  ab- 
sorb moisture  through  the  stem 
more  readily.  This  may  be  used 
when  transplanting  seedlings 
and  in  rooting  cuttings  as  well 
as  for  bouquets  inside  the  house. 
The  price  is  modest  enough, 
$1.00  for  a  bottle  that  will  treat 
200  bouquets. 

Clean  Sweep 

A  new  and  attractive  use  of 
plastic  comes  to  light  in  a  little 
tray  and  brush  for  crumb-sweep- 
ing. This  one  is  of  crystal-clear 
Plexiglas,  light  in  weight  and 
dainty  as  can  be,  almost  too 
pretty  to  be  hidden  away  in  a 
drawer.  On  sale  at  department 
and  better  specialty  stores  at 
$6.00  for  the  two-piece  service. 


Handmade  bracelet  in  silver  or  copper 
with  facsimile  signature,  one  or  two 
names.  B.  Altman  &  Co.,  New  York.  $7.50. 


//  a  glass  on  your  table 
leaves  a  mark  like  this 


You  can  remove  it  and 
restore  the  finish — 


wmmmmmtmmmm 


with 

J  NT 

COMPLETE 
FURNITURE 
TREATMENT 
SET 


1.    RECONDITIONING 

FURNITURE   DOCTOR   removes  old   polish, 
wax,  grime  and  film 

2.    REMOVING  STAINS  and  MARS 

VARNA  SMOOTH  removes  alcohol,  perfume,  water  stains 
and  hot  plate  marks  —  — 

3.    HIDING  SCRATCHES  and  PRESERVING  FINISH 

J    N 

T    FURNITURE    POLISH    conceals   scratches   as    it    polls 
and  is  used  with  Varna  Smooth  to  remove  stains 

hes — 

Sold  in  Notions  and  Housewares  Departments  of  Leading  Department  Stores. 

For  nearest  store  selling  J   N  T  Products,   mail  inquiry  to  J   N  T  Mfg.  Co..   Inc., 

Box  138.  Station  "F."  New  York  City 


Every  day  is  unfortunately  apt  to  be 
a  source  of  embarrassment  for  most 
of  us,  and  it's  the  wise  ones  who  take 
no  chances  .  .  .  L'ORLE  Double 
Purpose  Perfume  is  the  only  perfume 
that  deodorizes  .  .  it's  your  year 
'round bodyguard-  .Ladies,  take  your 
choice  of  many  exclusive  and  capti- 
vating L'ORLE  fragrances  to  insure 
your  charm  and  daintiness; — and  also 
convert  your  husband  to  one  of 
L'ORLE'S  many  refreshing,  mascu- 
line, out-door  scents  .  .  2  oz.  $1  . 
8  oz.  $3  .  .  16  oz.  $5.50  wherever 
toiletries  are  sold  .  .  Illustrated  folder 
of  fragrances  will  be  sent  to  you  on 
request  to — Bonwit  Teller,  Fifth  Ave., 
New    York. 


WARD  and  ROME 

63  E.  57th  St.,  \i>«  York 

Chinese  Porcelain  Lamps 
Rice  Paper  Lampshades 


Luggage 


AND 


TRUNK 
MAKERS 


Arthur 

Gilmore 

INC 
16  KAST  52nd  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


William    Morris  Wall    Papers 

are  obtainable  from 

W.  H.  S.  Lloyd  Co.,  Inc. 

48  West  48th  St.  New  York 

Ask  the  Salesmen  to  Show  Them  to  You 
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"Britain   Delivers  The   Goods" 


ENGLISH 

Shetland  Blouse 

Chiffon  lined — in  a  leaf  pattern 
of  olive  green,  sea  green,  san- 
dringham  blue  or  white.  Sizes 
36  to  40,  $19.95.  V  neck  model 
up  to  size  44,  $21.00.  Mail 
orders  given  prompt  attention. 
Other  styles  available. 


558    Madison    Ave..    New    York 


UWBEATABLY 

BRITISH! 


*♦ 


f* 


lurijpsa 

handkerchiefs 

made  in   England 

FOR  FASHION  -  FIRST 
WOMEN  IN  AMERICA 


Made  by  an  exclusive  old  English 
Master-Print  method;  woven  of  long- 
fibred  batiste;  edged  by  hand  .  .  . 
many   designs  to  choose   from. 

FEATURED     AT      FINE     STORES 
THROUGHOUT     the     COUNTRY 

In  New  York  at: 

B.  ALTMAN 

LORD  b  TAYLOR 

JAMES  McCUTCHEON 

SAKS  34th  STREET 

CIMBELS 
BLOOMINCDALES 


For  Better  Martinis  .  . 
use   genuine,   world   famous 

NICHOLSON 
DRY  GIN 

Made    and    bottled    in    England 

Imported  by  Julius  Wile  Sons  &  Co., 

Inc.,    New    York     •      Distilled    from 

grain     •     94  proof 


(Continued 

quired  to  pay  out  almost  one  third 
of  the  allowance  for  his  entire  ward- 
robe. 

Should  Beau  Brummel  decide  to 
order  from  his  tailor  one  suit  for 
spring  and  another  for  autumn  he 
would  have  a  balance  of  only  four- 
teen coupons  for  other  apparel.  This 
would  entitle  him  to  one  cotton  shirt, 
two  pairs  of  socks,  one  collar,  one 
handkerchief  and  one  necktie.  While 
he  is  rationed  as  to  coupons,  how- 
ever, there  is  no  restriction  as  to  the 
amount  he  may  spend  for  a  particular 
article. 

Fortunately,  there  are  no  such  re- 
strictions to  selling  overseas.  The  ex- 
elusive  West  End  houses — the  mer- 
chant tailor,  haberdasher,  hosier  and 
shirtmaker — could  not  possibly  con- 
tinue with  the  home  trade  so  rigidly 
curtailed.  Many  of  the  luxurious 
products  of  pre-war  days  have  long 
since  disappeared  from  London  shop 
windows.  Accordingly,  we  in  this 
country  benefit.  Exquisite  woolens, 
sweaters,  shoes  and  shirtings — the  fin- 
est that  Britain's  craftsmen  can  pro- 
duce— are  reaching  these  shores  regu- 
larly and  are  in  the  smart  shops. 
Savile  Row  has  moved  to  Manhattan. 

Mainly  For  Men 

London's  fashion  arbiters  are  prov- 
ing themselves  equal  to  the  difficulties 
imposed  by  war.  The  shops  reveal 
many  new  developments.  For  ex- 
ample, Allen  Solly  of  Savile  Row  has 
produced  a  fine  line  of  French  type 
ribbed  lisle  hose  so  near  to  the  pre- 
war original  as  to  satisfy  even  the 
hard-to-please  buyer.  They  retail  at 
$2.50  and  may  be  obtained  at  F.  R. 
Tripler  and  Company  on  Madison 
Avenue.  At  the  same  shop  there  is 
further  proof  of  Britain's  determina- 
tion to  extend  her  trade  here.  When 
Hitler  marched  into  Austria  the 
Viennese  makers  of  the  world-famous 
cashmere  sweaters  of  alpaca  wool  mi- 
grated to  Scotland.  The  products  of 
this  transplanted  industry  are  as  good 
as  those  that  came  from  Vienna,  and 
cost  even  less.  Tripler  has  a  fine  as- 
sortment in  plain  colors  and  heather 
mixtures    ($16.00  to  $20.00). 

Many  a  British  sportsman  and 
man-  about-country  wears  .Daks  by 
Simpson  of  London  for  active  and 
spectator  sports.  They  require  no 
belt;  the  secret  is  a  hidden  band  of 
elastic  which  keeps  the  waistline  trim 
as  a  well-rigged  sloop.  Small  rubber 
bands  inside  the  waistband  discourage 
shirt  or  sweater  from  rucking.  Avail- 
able in  grey  flannel,  blue  lovat  flannel, 
chalk  stripes  and  a  gay  assortment 
of  other  materials  and  patterns, 
$15.00.  Saks  Fifth  Avenue  and  Alt- 
man  also  stock  Daks  for  men.  Bonwit, 
Teller  and  Lord  &  Taylor  have  them 
for  women. 

The  old  favorites  still  are  to  be 
seen  around  town.  Abercrombie  & 
Fiteh  have  their  new  stock  of  Bur- 
berrys — Shetland  topcoats  in  grey, 
tan  and  brown  herringbone,  very  cas- 
ual, very  British,  $65;  and  a  superla- 
tive Burberry  polo  coat  of  fine  cam- 
el's hair,  $115.  Aquascutum  Ltd.,  of 
London,  makers  of  the  world-famous 
coats,  are  introducing  smart  num- 
bers in  rainwear  models.  The  most 
popular  just  now  is  their  regulation 
military  trenchcoat,  from  $36  to  $65. 
Should  your  own  shop  happen  to  be 


from  page  27) 

out  of  stock,  which  may  be  so  as 
there  is  a  quickening  demand  for 
coats  with  the  Aquascutum  label, 
drop  in  at  200  Fifth  Avenue;  try  on 
the  latest  models  and  have  the  coat 
that  wins  your  fancy  billed  through 
your  own  local  retailer. 

Brooks  Brothers  is  United  States 
headquarters  for  hats  by  Herbert 
Johnson  of  Bond  Street — London's 
finest.  Here,  also,  you  may  try  on  a 
bowler  by  Locke,  the  St.  James's 
Hatter,  "By  Royal  Appointment" — 
and  select  a  good-for-a-lifetime  pair 
of  shoes  by  Peale.  The  dictum,  effec- 
tive last  August,  that  no  silk  may  be 
imported  here  means  that  when  pres- 
ent stocks  of  silk  squares,  Maccles- 
field and  Spitalfields  ties  are  exhaust- 
ed there  will  be  no  more  until  after 
the  war.  Tripler,  who  has  one  of  the 
largest  stocks  in  town,  might  hold  out 
'till   spring;   but  who  can  say? 

British  Woolens 
With  the  war  galloping  into  its 
third  hard  year,  one  wonders  what 
has  happened  to  the  man  who  went  to 
London  for  his  clothes.  New  York 
custom  tailors  are,  naturally,  doing 
all  they  can  to  keep  this  discerning 
public  well-clothed  and  well  satisfied. 
And,  they're  doing  a  splendid  job. 
On  a  recent  visit  to  the  salon  of 
McCord  &  Mace  one  idea  that  im- 
pressed me  more  than  a  little  was  a 
sports  suit  of  fine  Shetland  with  a 
coronet  motif  subtly  woven  into  the 
cloth.  The  color  was  brown — rich  and 
soft  as  the  brown  that  tints  the  oak 
in  autumn.  The  coat  was  a  three- 
button  model  with  the  top  two  but- 
tons fastened  high  over  the  chest. 
This  produced  a  pleasing  snugness  of 
fit  with  plenty  of  freedom.  It  hung 
well,  which  again  was  due  to  clever 
design:  the  back  was  a  single  piece  of 
cloth.  No  seam  down  center  to  spoil 
the  drape  and  the  smooth  line  across 
shoulders.  Pierson  McCord  spares  no 
adjectives  in  his  praise  of  British 
woolens. 

For  The  Smoker 

The  man  who  takes  his  smoking 
seriously  should  know  of  the  fascinat- 
ing little  shop  of  James  B.  Russell 
in  Fifty-seventh  Street,  between  Fifth 
and  Sixth  avenues.  Mr.  Russell  is 
agent  in  the  United  States  for  the 
famous  Dobie's  Four  Square  mixtures. 
There  are  eight  blends  (a  tobacco  to 
suit  every  cultured  taste)  put  up  in 
2  oz.  vacuum  pocket  tins  (50c). 
Other  tobaccos  to  be  found  at  this 
very  English  shop  are — Balkan  So- 
branie  (50c,  1%  oz.)  John  Cotton, 
(50c,  2  oz.)  Craven  Mixture,  (70c,  3 
oz.),  Barney's  (62c,  2  oz.).  It  amazed 
me  to  see  the  wide  selection  of  Eng- 
lish cigarettes  on  the  Russell  shelves. 

Other  items  of  interest  for  men  are 
brushes  by  London  House — club 
brushes  ($2.20  to  $10  each)  ;  shav- 
ing brushes  ($2  to  $50  each) ;  mili- 
tary brushes  ($7.50  to  $50  the  pair). 
Most  of  the  better  drug  stores  in 
town  carry  them.  You'll  find  an 
especially  nice  assortment  at  the 
Savoy-Plaza  and  the  Ritz-Carlton. 
English  guns  are  available  at  Aber- 
crombie &  Fitch.  They  have  the  Boss, 
at  $1156;  the  Purdey,  starting  from 
$1,000;  the  Churchill  Premier,  over 
and  under  model,  at  $1105.  These 
guns  can,  if  desired,  be  made  to  order 


WEALTH  of  HEALTH 

ARIZONA  SUNSHINE 


South  of  Tucson 


PRIVATE  RANCH  HOME 
FOR   RENT  THIS  WINTER 

Rex  Ranch  is  the  ideal  spot  for  you 
and  your  family  to  spend  the  winter. 
Situated  just  one  and  a  half  miles  off 
the  Tucson-Nogales  Highway  (U.  S. 
89),  it  offers  every  convenience  for  a 
healthy,  enjoyable  season. 

For    Descriptive    Booklet    liJliie 

REX 1&N£« 

AMADO,      ARIZONA 


ii.  ii i:\ici 

OF       LONDON,       INC. 

Ladies  Tailors 


Classic  Tailored  Suits  Fashioned 
in  the  Finest  British  and  French 
tradition  as  made  for  Members 
of  the  British  aristocracy.  Also, 
Tweeds,  by  the  yard. 

440  Park  Avenue,  rV.  Y. 


FREQUENT  SHIPMENTS 
DIRECT  FROM  LONDON 


MUSEUM    SILVER    SHOP,    INC. 

Ralph  Hynian,  Pres. 

104  East  57th  Street 

New  York 

Specialists  in  Antique  Silver 

And  Old  Sheffield  Plate 


Interior  Decorators,  Architects, 

Museum  Directors,  and  the 

Trade  always  welcome. 


BLAIRMA1V 

&   SONS.   INC. 
55   E.    57th   St.  New   York 

BRITISH  ANTIQUES 
and  Works  of  ART 


Wine  &  Spirits  £a,  Inc 

678    Madison    Avenue,    New    York    City 

At  61st  Street  REgent  4-5100 

Catalog  on  request 


JAMES  B.  RUSSELL 

Tobacconist 

Importers  of  fine  British  tobaccos,  cigarettes, 
pipes.  Agents  for  Geo.  Dobie  &  Son,  Ltd., 
Paisley,  Scotland,   famous 

'  FOUR   SQUARE  TOBACCOS 
23    W.    57th    Street  New    York 
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BRUSHES 

FROM 

BRITAIN 

WITH  traditional  doggedness 
and  unsurpassed  skill  British 
master  craftsmen  still  fashion 
toilet  brushes  of  unequalled 
serviceability  and  worth. 

Condon  House 

At  your  favorite  brush 
counter. 


STUNNING 

SCOTTISH 

TWEEDS 

Made  from   fine    Virgin    Wool 

JOHN  BARR  TWEEDS  are 
known  and  loved  by  our  smart- 
est customers.  New  plaids, 
over-plaids,  and  checks — -many 
with  matching  plains — woven  of 
finest  virgin  wool.  Incompar- 
able colorings.  Exclusive  with 
us.       54    inches    wide. 

$7.95  to  9.50  yd. 

Third    Floor 


McCutcheon's 


1    5th    ave.    at    49th    st.    VO    5-1000     J 
IllllllllllllUIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 


By  ^PPointuieHilo^HMKiMcj  Georye  Vi 


WRENS 

S>/(e  QhicjinaL 
WAX  SHOE  POLISH 

For  over  SO  years  "WREN'S"  has 
been  the  choice  of  the  well-dressed 
Englishman  who  buys  good  shoes  and 
takes  care  of   them. 

You  too  will  prefer  "WREN'S"  for 
its  intensely  brilliant  shine,  and  it«; 
unequalled  leather  preserving  and 
waterproofing  properties. 
Ask  your  Shoeman  for  "WREN'S" — 
Made  in  Black,  Brown,  Dark  Stain, 
Tony  Red  Stain  and    White. 


Mrs.  David  Wagstaff,  chairman  of  the  Tuxedo  Park  branch  of  the  British  War  Relief 
Society  and  a  director  of  the  National  Horse  Show,  and  Colonel  D.  Douglas  Young  have 
a  look  at  the  first  of  the  Wedgwood  commemorative  plates  to  arrive  from  overseas. 
This  at  Black,  Starr  &  Corham's.  There  are  an  even  dozen  of  new  plates,  each  with 
a  hand-etched  scene  of  historical  interest. 


fl  Leader  in  Quality  Since  1889 


— at  a  higher  figure,  of  course.  Aber- 
crombie  &  Fitch  have  the  English 
Whippy  Stegall  saddle,  $115  without 
fittings,    and    Sunbeam    bicycles,    $60. 

French  Wines  from  London 

Berry  Bros.,  Ltd.,  of  St.  James's 
and  other  well  known  London  houses 
managed  to  salvage  some  of  the  rare 
vintage  wines  before  France  fell.  A 
choice  selection  of  them  has  been 
brought  to  this  country  by  Sherry 
Wine  &  Spirits  Company,  678  Madi- 
son Avenue.  This  includes,  Pommard 
(1923);  Clos  Vougeot  (1923);  Com- 
bettes  Gevrey-Chambertin  (1923); 
Latricieres  Chambertin  (1923)  ;  Grand 
Eehezeaux  (1919);  Romanee  Conti 
(1934);  Meursault  Charmes  (1923); 
Montrachet  (1919)  and  Puligny  Mont- 
rachet  (1919).  In  a  letter  to  this  firm, 
Major  Rudd  of  Berry  Brothers, 
wrote:  "If  I  were  to  be  asked  to  pick 
the  best  things  off  your  list,  and 
without  touching  our  own  goods  in 
any  shape  or  form,  I  should  go  for 
1928  Perrier  Jouet  as  being  quite 
outstanding  in  your  list  of  cham- 
pagnes." 

Mainly   for    Women 

No  aspersion  has  been  intended  by 
my  first  introducing  British  things 
for  men.  After  all,  London  is  as  sig- 
nificant in  the  field  of  masculine 
styles  as  was  Paris  in  the  world  of 
women's  fashion.1!.  Some  exquisitely 
beautiful  woolens  are  coming  over 
from  Scotland.  Alice  Maynard  on 
Madison  Avenue,  has  a  full  autumn 
stock  of  Shetlands — sweaters,  in  sizes 
36  to  46,  (from  $16.95);  bed  jack- 
ets, (from  $5.75);  negligees  (from 
$16.95)  and  square  shawls  ($5  up). 
At  Bonwit  Teller  you'll  find  the  well- 
known  English  "Wear  Clean"  Gloves 
— They're  gloves  that  actually  don't 
have  to  be  washed  or  cleaned.  You 
merely  rub  them  together;  presto, 
they're  like  new!  Mode  of  a  speciallj 
processed  English  doeskin,  hand  sewn 
seams;  four-button  length  in  an  at- 
tractive  range   of   colors,  $5.50. 

Larger  stocks  of  John  Barr  tweeds 
are  being  carried  in  New  York  than 
ever  before.  Exquisite  combinations  of 
color  and  designs  at  McCutcheon's  ex- 
clusiveiy;  homespuns,  wide  herring- 
bones, bold  plaids,  overplaids,  small 
broken   checks,  monotones  and  match- 


ing and  plains  for  ensembles.  One 
tweed,  recently  arrived,  is  a  stun- 
ning multicolor  overplaid  which  en- 
ables the  wearer  to  use  a  great  va- 
riety of  colored  accessories.  In  sev- 
eral combinations,  blue,  green  or  gold 
and  brown  predominating. 

As  illustration  of  the  wide  variety 
of  English  products  in  the  department 
stores,  a  recent  inventory  taken  by 
Lord  &  Taylor  revealed  two  hundred 
and  one  items.  These  ranged  from 
pins  to  a  complete  wardrobe.  Of  the 
smaller,  inexpensive  gift  items  is  the 
"Duchess"  handkerchief — of  fine  Irish 
linen  with  exquisite  floral  designs  that 
appear  to  be  hand-painted.  A  charm- 
ing Christmas  gift,  25c. 

That  the  old-fashioned  teapot  is 
steaming  back  to  popularity  may  be 
attributed  to  the  interesting  identi- 
fication appearing  on  the  world- 
famous  Sudlow  Rockingham  example 
now  in  the  shops.  The  bottom  is 
stamped — "World  War  No.  2.  Made 
in  England.  Escorted  to  the  U.S.A. 
by  Royal  Navy."  (Price,  $1.00).  The 
MM  Company,  400  Park  Avenue,  has 
an  intriguing  collection  of  china  rab- 
bits, cats  and  pigs,  ($1.50;  large  twin 
rabbits,  $3.50).  Twin  rabbits  of  a 
size  still  larger  make  admirable  door- 
stops.  They  cost  $14. 

Antiques  from  England 

Among  the  rare  old  silver  pieces  re- 
cently brought  to  this  country  by 
Ralph  Hyman  of  the  Museum  Silver 
Shop,  104  East  Fifty-seventh  Street, 
are  beautiful  items  from  the  collec- 
tions of  Lord  Lee  of  Fareham,  Lord 
Rothschild,  Lord  North,  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton,  the  Earl  of  Warrington, 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  the  Swath- 
ling  collection.  Mr.  Hyman's  fine 
stock  includes  more  than  four  thou- 
sand five  hundred  pieces  of  antique 
silver  and  Sheffield  plate.  Estab- 
lished in  London  for  more  than 
twenty  years  opposite  the  British 
Museum,  from  which  his  shop  took 
its  name,  he  has  had  among  his 
clientele  members  of  the  royal  family, 
including  King  Edward  VIII,  Queen 
Mary  and  the  present  King  and 
Queen.  Another  dealer  bringing  over 
fine  antiques  from  London  is  Philip 
Blairman  of  II.  Blairman  &  Sons, 
Inc.,  who  have  just  taken  premises 
;ii  55  East  Fiftv-seventri  Street. 


THE     SYMBOL      OF 


•ROYAL- 
DOULTON 


THE    MICHELHAM 

IHE  Royal  Doulton  symbol  — 
found  on  tableware,  figurines,  ani- 
mal subjects,  miniatures  and  inci- 
dental pieces — is  your  safe  guide  to 
cherished  heirlooms  of  tomorrow. 

The  Glamis  Thistle — faithful  re- 
production of  Scotland's  famous 
flower,  found  in  abundance  near 
Glamis  Castle.  The  brilliance  and 
durabiilty  of  Royal  Doulton  Bone 
China  preserve  its  lovely  freshness. 

The  Michelham  —typical  of  the 
Victorian  era,  with  the  traditional 
border  and  scenic  center — its  warm, 
imperishable  underglaze  colorings 
are  characteristic  of 
Royal  Doulton 
Earthenware. 

Write  for  the  name 
of  your  nearest 
Royal  Doulton 
dealer.  Enclose  10c 
if  you  want  a  fully 
illustrated  booklets 
— including  correct* 
table  services. 

OLD  BALLOON  SELLER 


Wm.  S.  Pitcairn 

CORPORATION 

Sole  American  Agents 

212  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 
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1  •  Can  you  identify  each  of  these  beds  as  to  period  and  country  1 


2*  Can  you  select  the  furnishings  and  accessories  to  harmonize  with  them? 


You  can  if  you  join  the  . . .  Arts  &  Decoration 
HOME  STUDY  COURSE  IN  INTERIOR  DECORATION 


.  .  .  which  will  enahle  you  to  answer  these  and  similar  ques- 
tions. This  nationally-famous  Home  Study  Course  consists  of 
thirty  lessons  covering  the  practical  phases  of  the  subject,  as 
well  as  period  and  modern  furniture. 


Study  at  Home 

By  studying  at  home  you  will  be  fitted  to  create  a  beautiful 
setting  for  yourself  in  your  own  home,  and  also  to  do  the  same 
for  others — a  striking  way  of  using  vour  artistic  talent. 


A  Course  Designed  for  You 

This  famous  course  is  three-fold  in  purpose  and  effect.     It  is 
designed  lor  those  who  desire  the  cultural  value  of  authoritative 


irts  and  Decoration  Home  Study  Course  in  Interior  Decoration. 
16  East  16th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

"lease    send    me    your    free    booklet    describing    your    Home    Study 
in   Interioi    !  >e<  oration. 
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knowledge  of  the  art  of  interior  decoration,  for  those  who  wish 
to  practise  interior  decoration  as  a  career,  and  for  those  already 
engaged  in  selling  the  merchandise  of  lines  allied  with  this  pro- 
fession in  order  that  they  may  broaden  their  field  of  activity 
through  special  knowledge. 

Know  Historic  Styles 

Through  this  course  you  will  learn  the  details  of  historic  styles 
such  as  Georgian,  Chippendale,  Heppelwhite,  Sheraton, 
Colonial,  Italian,  French  and  Spanish,  as  well  as  Modern 
decoration  and  design.  You  will  also  learn  the  laws  of  color, 
harmony  of  arrangement,  textiles  and  their  combination,  period 
furniture  and  backgrounds  and  the  accessories  that  go  with 
them. 

Enroll  Now! 

The  course  is  inexpensive,  interesting  and  easy  to  master.  Clip 
the  coupon  below  and  mail  it  today!  We  will  send  you  our  free 
booklet  describing  the  course  in  detail — and  you  incur  no 
obligation  whatsoever. 


HUGHES     PRINTING    CO. 
EAST    STROUDSBURG,    PA. 


Founded    1886 

A  Full  Color  Reproduction  of  this  Map  in  Handsome,  Unbreakable  Crystal   Plaque   Frame  will   be  sent  upon   receipt  of  $2.00. 


jhismapis 
not  geographical/I/ 
correct,  hut  is  simply 

diagrammatic"' 
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#  The  Map  above  shows  the  principal  sources  of  Antique  and  Semi-Antique  Oriental  Rugs. 
Choice  specimens  of  all  these  types  are  on  display  at  our  showroom.  War  and  world  conditions 
arc  making  such  rugs  more  rare  every  year. 

A  Complete  Rug  Service  for 
Collectors  and  Home  Decorators 

Our  rug  collection  contains  many  large  room  sizes  at  moderate  prices. 
We  carry  a  full  line  of  plain  broadlooms  including  our  famous  Kentshah  Hand- 
woven  Carpet  available  in  any  color. 

For  special  decorative  effects  we  make  to  order  in  the  Orient  rugs  designed  to  your 
requirement. 

Our  Cleaning  and  Repairing  Department  Keep  Your  Rugs  in  Good  Condition 
through  the  years. 


Kent-Costikyan 


711   FIFTH  AVENUE 


NEW  YORK 


at  55th  Street 


FOUNDED  1886 
ANTIQUE    AND    MODERN    ORIENTALS    .    .    .    AUBUSSON    AND    SAVONNERIE     CARPETS 

CHENILLES  AND  BROADLOOMS  —  HAND  TUFTED  RUCS  MADE  TO  ORDER 


Phone  Wlckersham  2-2300 
NEEDLEPOINTS    —     BESSARABIANS 


SYMBOLS    DEAR    TO    SCOTLAND 


Coat  of  arms  of  a  19th  century  Stewart.  It  is  distin- 
guished from  many  scores  of  Stewart  arms  by  a 
black  border,  as  the  Black.  Label  distinguishes 
Johnnie  Walker  Scotch  of  12  years  age. 


The  Great  Seal  of  David  II,  ancient  king  of  Scotland 
—  the  land  whose  most  regal  export  today  is  the 
Black  Label  of  Johnnie  Walker. 
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The  colours  Or  and  Sable  (gold  and 
black),  which  add  richness  to  this 
Scottish  coat  armour  of  1674,  are  found 
in  the  Black  Label  of  Johnnie  Walker 
and  call  to  mind  its  richness  and  rarity. 
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The  proud  Black  Label,  affixed  to  a 
rare,  mellow  Scotch  whisky  of  that 
name  by  John  Walker  and  Sons,  Ltd. 
Name  this  Black  Label  wherever  you 
are  —  it  is  a  mark  of  exceptional  taste. 


12  years  old 
86.8  proof 
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BORN  1820... 
still  going  strong 
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CANADA      DRY      GINGER      ALE,      INC 


NEW      YORK, 


Sole    Importer 
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Plymouth's  Finest! 

CHRYSLER   CORPORATION'S   NO.  I    CAR 


YOUR  FIRST  THRILLING  FEW  MOMENTS  on  the  road 
in  this  big  cartel!  you  why  it's  Plymouth's  Finest, 
l  on  thrill  to  95  horsepower — greatest  power  of  "All 
3"  low-priced  cars  —  power  that's  all  the  more  enjoy- 
able because  it  is  coupled  with  great  new  economy. 

Plymouth's  Finest  is  styled  to  stay  beautiful  and 
engineered  to  stay  new.  It's  a  long,  wide,  roomy  car. 
And  the  smart,  low-to-the-road  design  contributes  im- 
portantly to  stability  and  safety.  You'll  be  delighted 
with  the  smoothness  of  Plymouth's  new  rule. 


You  get  the  safety  of  Safeguard  Wheels. .  .the  com- 
fort of  Coil  Springs  and  patented  Floating  Power  en- 
gine mountings. ..the  long-life  savings  of  an  Oil  Bath 
Air  Cleaner  and  Oil  Filter.  Plymouth  is  world-famous 
as  the  best-engineered  low-priced  car. 

This  big,  new-styled  Station  Wagon  may  be  had  in 
two-tone  or  natural  finish  body.  Auxiliary  seats  are 
easily  removable  and  interchangeable.  All  prices  and 
specifications  subject  to  change  without  notice. 

Plymouth  Division  of  Chrysler  Corporation 


// 


THE  CONVERTIBLE  COUPE  has  the  famous  Plym- 
outh power-operated  top... a  full-width  rear  seat. 


Buy  Wisely.  Buy 
PLYMOUTH 

THE   GAR  THAT  STANDS   UP  BEST! 


mm 

I" 


It  means  more  than  big-scale  sculpture. 
America  is  eager  to  show  its  respect  for 
great  character.  Throughout  our  country, 
you'll  find  statues  and  other  types  of  lasting 
tributes  to  great  leaders  who  have  made  us  a 
great  nation... reminders  of  American  ideals. 


People  respect  character  in  products,  too 


When  a  product  has  the  character  people  re- 
spect, they  are  quick  to  adopt  it.  The  makers  of 
Budweiser  have  always  followed  one  standard 
—  Budweiser  must  always  be  utterly  distinctive 
in  taste,  pure,  good  and  supreme  in  quality. 
That's  why  people  everywhere  have  agreed  that 
Budweiser  is  "something  more  than  beer."  Their 
demand  has  made  it  the  biggest -selling  beer  in 
history  and  built  the  world's  largest  brewery. 
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TABLE    BEER 
OF    AMERICA 


COPR.   1941. 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH 
ST.  LOUIS 
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Today's  most 
modern,  conven- 
ient and  comfort- 
able stables  are 
Clay  planned  and 
equipped.  Every 
provision  is  made 
For  animal  health 
and  comfort  as 
well  as  beauty  of 
appearance. 
WRITE  TODAY 
.  .  .  for  new  Clay 
Horse  Stable  Plan 
Book  and  Catalog. 
See  stables  built 
for  foremost  horse- 
men. 


CLAY  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION 


1141    Lane  St..   Cedar   Falls,    la. 
Dept.    8111.    Blnghamton,    N.    Y. 


IT'S  SMART  TO  RIDE  a  Tennessee  Walking  Horse 

Docile  —  Intelligent  —  Dependable 

Write  tor  free  literature 

The  Tenn.  Walking  Horse  Breeders'  Assn.  of  America 

Lewisburg,  Tenn. 


DESIGNED  FOR 
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THE  SULCRAVE  offers 
the  "Perfect  Home"  to 
those  desiring  a  distin- 
guished Park  Avenue  ad- 
dress, luxurious  appoint- 
ments and  service  antici- 
pating your  every  need. 

Spacious  suites  of  1  to 
4  rooms,  furnished  or  not 
(many  with  serving  pan- 
tries) on  yearly  lease  or  for 
shorter  periods. 

—VENETIAN    ROOM—, 

Smart    Set    Rendezvous 
For    Cocktails 

Prix  Fixe  Luncheon  $1.00 

Prix    Fixe    Dinner    $1.50 

—    NOTABLE     CUISINE     
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ENGLISH  SADDLERY 

and  Correct 

RIDING  APPAREL 

Breeches  or  Jodhpurs 


from     3.95 
.from     3.95 


..from     8.45 


Jorihpur   Shoes 

Leather    Boots 

Riding    Coats 

Riding   Shirts 

Sport    Hats    from     2.95 


f  Our    Catalog  1 

I       is    full    of  | 

.from   10.95     {       interesting  } 
.from     1.00     I       Christmas 

1       Gift    Ideas  J 


BEAUTIFUL 
HUNTER 

Chestnut,  seven  year 
old  mare.  Success- 
fully shown  in  good 
fiompetition.  Hunted 
co  hounds.  Sound. 
Price  $1250.00.  For 
further  information 
write — Eli  Long,  Jr., 
Box  25,  Delaware, 
Ohio. 


DE     LUXE     SADDLERY     CO. 

Importers  of   English   Saddlery 
354    N.    Charles    St.,    Baltimore,    Maryland 

IDEAL    XMAS    CIFT 

Suitable  for  an  ama- 
teur, successfully 
shown.  Sound  and  ful- 
ly guaranteed.  Keg. 
chestnut,  four  year  old 
mare.  Excellent  action. 
Price  $1500.00.  For 
further  information 
write 

WHITE  STAR  FARM 
Box    25.     Delaware,    0. 


BRITISH  FAIR 

Opens  November  17th 
See  page  48 


»      4     .    Why  pay 


fO  HORSE 
OWNERS 


Why  pay  fancy  prices  for  saddlery? 
Write  for  free  catalog  that  has  saved 
real  money  for  thousands  of  horse- 
men. Contains  over  400  bargains  in 
English  Saddler>.  I  ship  saddlery 
on  approval.  Write  today,  "little 
Joe"  Wiesenfeld  Co..  Dept.  KK, 
112  W.   North  Ave..  Baltimore,  Md. 


Calendar  of  Sports 


DOG  SHOWS 

Dec.  6  Kennel   Club  of  Central   Pennsyl- 

vania  (License);  Altoona,   Penn- 
sylvania. 
7  Boston     Terrier    Club     of     Con- 
necticut   (License);    Waterbury. 

7  Detroit     Cocker     Spaniel      Club 
(License) ;  Detroit. 

Jan.      4-  5  American     Spaniel     Club;     New 
York. 
9  Pekingese     Club     of     America; 

New   York. 
11   Newark    Kennel    Club;    Newark, 
New  Jersey. 
20-21    ^aiasoia    Uog     Club.     Inc.     (Li- 
cense) ;    Sarasota,    Florida. 
24-25  Golden   Gate   Kennel   Club;   San 
Francisco. 
Feb.  8  Boston    Terrier     Club     of     New 

York    (License);   New   York. 
11-12   Westminster   Kennel   Club;   New 
York. 

14  Elm  City  Kennel  Club;  New 
Haven,   Connecticut. 

15  Muncie  Kennel  Club,  Inc.; 
Muncie,    Indiana. 

21-22   Dayton    Kennel    Club;     Dayton, 

Ohio. 
22-23   Eastern   Dog   Club;    Boston. 
26   Genesee     Valley     Kennel     Club; 

Flint,    Michigan. 
28-Mar.     1      Detroit     Kennel     Club, 
Inc.;  Detroit. 
Mar.  1   San    Bernardino    Valley    Kennel 

Club     (License);     San     Bernar- 
dino,   California. 
4-   5  Western     Pennsylvania     Kennel 

Association;   Pittsburgh. 
7-  8  Oakland  Kennel  Club;   Oakland, 

California. 
7-  8  Western    Reserve    Kennel    Club; 
Cleveland. 

8  Providence  County  Kennel  Club, 
Inc. ;    Providence. 

14-15   Cincinnati     Kennel     Club,     Inc., 

Cincinnati. 
14-15  Tuscon    Kennel    Club;    Tuscon. 
21-22   Mahoning-Shenango       Kennel 

Club;    Youngstown,   Ohio. 
21-22   Mississippi  Valley  Kennel  Club; 

St.   Louis. 
21-22   Santa  Anita  Kennel  Club;  Santa 

Anita. 
22   Saw     Mill     River     Kennel     Club 

(License);    White    Plains,    New 

York. 
28-29  International     Kennel     Club     of 

Chicago;    Chicago. 
Apr.  4  Springfield    Kennel    Club,    Inc. ; 

Springfield,     Massachusetts. 
5   North      Texas      Boston      Terrier 

Club    (License) ;    Dallas,    Texas. 
11-12  Toledo    Kennel    Club;    Toledo. 

18  First  Company  Governor's  Foot 
Guard  Athletic  Association; 
Hartford,    Connecticut. 

19  Kennel  Club  of  Northern  New 
Jersey;   Teaneck,   New  Jersey. 

25-26  Tri-City      Kennel      Club,      Inc.; 
Rock    island,    Illinois. 
May         17  Cocker    Spaniel    Club    of    Okla- 
homa (License) ;  Oklahoma  City. 


FIELD  TRIALS 

Dec.       4-   7   Oklahoma      Beagle      Club 
cense;  :    Oklahoma    City. 


(Li- 


Aiken's  great  loss.  The  late  Thomas 
Hitchcock,  one  of  the  founders  and  very 
pillars  of  South  Carolina's  fashionable 
winter  sport  colony.  Taken  at  this  resort 
with  his  son  and  namesake,  the  dis- 
tinguished polo  player  and  all-around 
sportsman.    Photo:   Bert  Morgan. 


6-  7  Stockton  English  Springer 
Spaniel  Training  Club,  Inc. 
(License);    Stockton,    California. 

Jan.     13-16  Dixieland       Beagle       Club       (Li- 
cense) ;     New     Albany,     Missis- 
sippi. 
19-22  Yazoo    Beagle    Club    (License); 
Hornbeak.    Tennessee. 

Feb.    12-15  Southern  Beagle    Club  (License) ; 
Dallas. 


OBEDIENCE  TRIALS 

Feb.  1   North  Shore  Dog  Training  Club. 

Inc.    (License) ;   Chicago. 
22-23   New    England     Dog        Training 

Club;    Boston. 
Mar.        22  Saw    Mill    River    Kennel     Club 

'  License; ;    Wmte    Flams.    i\e\v 

York. 
Apr.   11-12  Toledo   Kennel   Club;   Toledo. 


SANCTIONED  FIELD  TRIALS 

Jan.    21-25   Tennessee  Beagle  Club;  Jackson. 


GOLF 

Dec.  29-Jan.     1     Mid-winter;     Pinehurst, 

^orth    Carolina. 
2   Father      and      Son;      Pinehurst, 
North    Carolina. 
Feb.  2   St.  Valentine's;   Pinehurst,  North 


Bermuda  quartet.  Together  in  Hamilton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  C.  Dickinson,  residents  of 
Johannesburg,  South  Africa,  who  have  since  been  at  Hampshire  House  in  New  York; 
Warner  S.  Shelly  of  New  York,  who  was  at  Belmont  Manor  at  the  same  time,  and 
the  Honorable  Kenneth  F.  Trimingham  of  the  old  Bermuda  family.    Photo:  Walt  Seifert. 


Arts  and  Deciratiov  combined  w:th  The  Spur  is  published  monthly,  except  bi-monthly  July-August,  by  Artspur  Publicaticns,  Inc.,  Publication  Office,  34  N.  Crystal  St.,  East  Strouds- 
burg,  Pa.  Editorial  and  general  offices,  116  East  16lh  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Subscription  is  $3.50  a  year,  35  cents  a  copy.  For  foreign  or  Canadian  postage  add  $1.00.  Entered  as 
second  class  matter  at  the  post  office,  East  Struudsburg,   Pa.,  under  the  act  of   March  3,   1879.      Copyright   1941   by  Artspur  Publications,   Inc. 


Carolina. 
12  February      Tournament; 

hurst.    North   Carolina. 
19   Tin    Whistle;     Pinehurst, 

Carolina. 


HORSE  RACING 

Dec.  31-Mar.    16  Santa    Anita. 

Jan.  17   San      Marcos     handicap; 

Anita. 


Pine- 
North 


Santa 


HORSE  SHOWS 

Dec. 
Apr. 


26  Junior;    Pinehurst,    North    Caro- 
lina. 
7  Pinehurst,    North   Carolina. 


CONCERTS 

Dec.  1   Musical        Morning;        Waldorf 

Astoria. 
8  Musical        Morning;        Waldorf 

Astoria. 
Dec.         15  The       Bagby      Music       Lovers 

Foundation;    Waldorf-Astoria. 
Jan.  13   Kecuai      b>      L»usoliiia     Oiannin 

and    Ezio   Pinza;    Carnegie   Hall 


DANCES 

Dec. 


1   Bachelors    Cotillon,    Lyric;    Bal- 
timore. 
4  December   Ball;    Ritz-Carlton. 
17  Renoir  Costume;  Ritz-Carlton. 


At  the  Seigniory  Club.  The  Earl  of 
Athlone,  Governor  General  of  Canada, 
stops  off  at  this  popular  Quebec  gathering 
place  on  his  return  to  Ottawa  from 
Montreal.  Photo:  Associated  Screen  News. 


In  Canada's  Rockies.  Charles  Evans 
Hughes,  former  Chief  Justice,  and  W.  L. 
Mackenzie  King,  Prime  Minister  of 
Canada,  meet  at  the  former's  jasper  Park 
Lodge   cabin. 


Jan.  2  The    Assembly;    Philadelphia. 

10   Piccadilly;    Bellevue-Stratford. 
31  Piccadilly;    Bellevue-Stratford. 


FLOWER  SHOWS 


Mar. 

14-22 

St.   Louis. 

15-22 

Chicago. 

16-21 

Boston. 

16-21 

New   York. 

16-21 

Philadelphia. 

21-29 

Detroit. 

Apr. 

28-May  3  Oakland, 

California 

May 

15-18 

Lisle,   Illinois. 

ART  GALLERIES 

Dec.  1   "The    Hymn    to    the     Sun"     by 

Emily     Winthrop     Miles;     Mac- 
beth. 
1  Watercolors    by     Carl    Newland 
Werntz;    Macbeth. 

1  Photographic  Studies  by  Eliza- 
beth   Softer;    Barbizon-Plaza. 

1-  2  Works      of      Isadora      Duncan; 

Museum   of    Modern   Art. 
1-   5    J  ainungs     by      Jay      Connaway; 

Milch. 
1-   5   Watercolors     by     Richard     Kim- 
ball;  Milch. 
1-  6  Oriental    Paintings    by    Hovsep 

Pushman;    Grand    Central. 
1-15  Renoir   Loan;    Duveen. 
1-21  "And     Now     We     Plan";     Los 

Angeles   County   Museum. 
1-21  Paintings  by  Phil  Paradise;  Los 

Angeles  County   Museum. 
1-31  Australian     Art;      Museum     of 

Modern  Art. 
1-Jan.     11     Prize-Winning    Prints; 

Museum    of    Modern    Art. 
1-18  Works   of   Joan    Miro;    Museum 

of   Modern  Art. 
1-18  Works       of       Salvador       Dali; 

Museum   of   Modern   Art. 

2  "Eighteenth  Century  American 
Arts,"  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
Boston. 

7-26  Paintings       by       Edith       Blum; 
Milch. 


All  for  charity.    At  the  home  of  Mrs.  Harvey  D.  Gibson,  to  plan  for  the  Henry  Street 

Visiting  Nurse  Service  drive.    Mrs.  Cibson  and  Mrs.  Artemas  L.  Gates,  at  the  right,  are 

the  chairmen  of  the  Women's  Division.   At  the  left  Mrs.  William  H.  Harkness  and  Mrs. 

Desmond  Fitzgerald  and  in  the  foreground  Mrs.  Francis  Warren  Pershing. 


THE   PALM  BEACH   HOTEL 

PALM    BEACH,   FLA. 

AMERICAN  AND  EUROPEAN  PLAN 

Attractive  Rates 

A  la  carte  Grill,  Patio  and  Bar 

A  STEP  TO  THE  OCEAN 

N.   Y.   Office— BRyant  9-2834 
Write   for    booklet  Summer:    Monmouth    Hotel, 

James  J.   Farrell,  Manager  Spring    Lake,    N.   J. 


PORTO    HORSE    TRAILERS 


MADE  IN  SIZES  FOR  2,  3  and  6  HORSES 
For  complete  catalogue,  tcilh  illustrations  of  new  models,  write 

PORTO  PRODUCTS   CORPORATION 

Surfpuop  to   H.   E.   Plimpton   Mfg.  Co. 
765    MAIN   ST.  WALPOLE,    MASS. 


CERTIFIED  BROOD  MARES 

Thorobred  or  American  Saddle  bred.  Can  furnish  and 
supervise  any  number  of  brood  mares  for  your  country 
estate.  Will  also  market  your  increase.  Prices  in  ac- 
cordance with  quality  desired.  Reference — First  National 
Bank,  Delaware,  Ohio. 

ALLAN  C.  LONG 

White  Star  Farm,   Delaware,  Ohio.     Phone  Delaware  7109 


"Winston  will  win  us  the  War, 
Only  Ernie  can  save  us  the  Peace!" 

— The  English  People 

ERNEST    BEV1N 

England's  Minister  of  Labor  sends  his 
message  to  America  about  the  present  and 
the   future   in   this   challenging    new   book 

THE   BALANCE    SHEET 
OF    THE    FUTURE 

This  is  the  most  important  book  to  come  out  of  England  during  the  War. 
In  it  England's  No.  2  man,  and  the  guiding  genius  of  her  "all  out"  effort, 
tells  of  the  gigantic  part  that  capital  and  labor  are  now  playing  in  the 
theatre  of  war.  But  what  is  even  more  important,  he  discusses  at  length 
the  part  they  will  play  in  the  new  social  order  which  will  emerge  at  the 
war's  end.  You  cannot  afford  to  miss  it.  "When  this  war  is  over,"  says 
Mr.  Bevin,  "the  task  of  rebuilding  the  world  has  to  be  done  .  .  .  This 
time  it  must  be  the  economic  reconstruction  of  the  whole  foundation  of 
society."  AMBASSADOR  WINANT  says:  "This  is  a  ringing  message  in 
the  fight  for  freedom  by  one  of  the  great  men  of  our  time  .  .  .  bold, 
forthright,  vigorous.    I  recommend  this  volume."  At  all  booksellers  $2.75. 

Robert    M.    McBride   &   Company,    116    East    16th   St.,    New   York 
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AUTHENTICITY 


v>/Ui\  antique  piece*  are 
bought  with  care  ana  are  marked  lor 
.sale  on  arrival  from  i^ngiand  only 
alter  the  closest  inspection  by  expert 
eyes. 

1  ney  are  sold  with  our  guarantee  ol 
authenticity.  Where  the  piece  is  not 
in  entirely  original  condition,  this  is 
noted  on  the  tag.  It  may  be,  lor  ex- 
ample, that  new  bandies  bave  been 
added  at  some  time  or  anotber  during 
tbe  bistory  oltbe  piece,  and  tbe  buyer 
is  entitled  to  know  tbis. 

Please  visit  us.  You  will  find  much 
to  interest  you. 


rR€VOR£HODGe,LTD 


IMPORTERS      OF 


383  MADISON  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 
CHICAGO   •  SAN  FRANCISCO   •    BOSTON 


CHICAGO: 

Richard  Norton,  Inc. 
6th  Floor,  Merchandise  Mart 


SAN  FRANCISCO: 

Mr.  John  C.  Nason 

442  Post  Street 


BOSTON: 
Mr.  Evans  S.  Allen 
420  Boylston  Street 

We  are  exclusively  wholesale  and  orders  can  only  be  accepted 

through  your  decorator  or  dealer.  Our  showrooms,   however, 

are  open  to  the  public  and  you  are  cordially  invited  to  inspect 

our  collection  of  antiques  and  handmade  copies. 


oemvtttaf  ?&£*' 
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Doings   In   Dogdom 

By  Webb  Balch 


HOW  many  breeds  of  dogs  are 
there  in  the  world?  The  answer 
is  the  catch  phrase  that  was  quite 
popular  some  years  ago:  "You'd  be 
surprised."  Most  would,  in  any  event, 
for  this  is  something  relatively  few 
dog  lovers  ever  think  of.  And  if 
they  did,  where  would  they  turn  to 
inform  themselves?  Not  less  than 
two  hundred  and  thirty-four  breeds 
are  listed  in  "Races  of  Dogs,"  which 
Count  Henri  de  Bylandt  gave  to  the 
world  about  half  a  century  ago.  Of 
the  six  divisions,  the  hounds  are  the 
most  numerous  group;  sixty-one,  with 
the  sporting  dogs  fifty  and  the  work- 
ing dogs  only  one  less.  The  sport- 
ing terriers  are  placed  at  thirty-one, 
the  toys  at  twenty-five  and  the  mis- 
cellaneous non-sporting  group  at 
eighteen. 

The  dingo,  you  are  likely  to  be  in- 
terested to  find,  is  in  the  last-named 
group — along  with  the  basenji,  or 
barkless  dog  of  the  Nile,  and  the 
hairless  African  sand  dog.  And  quite 
rightly ;  this  wild  animal  of  Austra- 
lia has  been  domesticated,  frequently. 

The  autumn  drive  to  enroll  one 
thousand  new  members  of  The  Seeing 
Eye  at  five  dollars  each  was  well 
warranted  by  the  circumstance  that 
the  demands  of  the  coming  year  call 
for  the  training  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  more  dogs  at  the  famous  Morris- 
town  school.  If  the  figure  seems  to 
you  astonishingly  large,  you  have  only 
to  look  at  the  rapid  growth  of  this 
school.  It  is  scarcely  more  than 
twelve  years  old  and  yet,  from  a 
very  modest  beginning,  it  has  trained 
six  hundred  and  fifty  students  and 
dogs.  And  well  trained,  for  most 
admirable  missionary  work. 

Dogs  in  war  are  an  old  story — as 
old,  say,  as  when  the  Assyrians 
"came  down  like  a  wolf  on  the  fold." 
But  what  the  ancients  did  in  a  pri- 
mitive way  the  moderns  have  accom- 
plished along  highly  practical  lines — 
notably  in  the  World  War.  That  is  to 
say,  in  Europe;  over  there  t'hey  have 
sensed  the  importance  of  dogs  trained 
for  army  purposes  in  an  efficient 
manner  strongly,  as  well  as  strangely, 
contrasted  with  the  American  atti- 
tude. For  one  thing,  and  this  alone 
is  much,  dogs  are  invaluable  for  locat- 
ing wounded  soldiers  after  a  battle. 
They  may  even  bring  immediate  suc- 
cor, as  the  St.  Bernards  have  done 
for  many  years  to  travelers  lost  in 
Switzerland's    alpine    snows. 

Wartime  conditions  being  what  they 
are  on  the  Atlantic,  it  would  seem  as 
if  there  would  be  no  more  dogs  com- 
ing over  from  the  other  side.  But 
there  were  no  less  than  fifteen  of 
them  on  board  when  the  Egyptian 
Prince  came  in  this  autumn — and  ap- 
parently none  the  worse  for  their 
month  and  a  half  at  sea.  Two  dachs- 
hunde  were  by  no  means  at  the  end 
of  their  trip;  they  had  still  to  travel 
to  California,  being  destined  for 
William  Randolph  Hearst.  This  is  a 
breed  that  has  been  holding  its 
ground  well;  the  demand  for  both 
puppies  and  young  stock  keeps  up 
exceedingly  well. 

In  view  of  its  magnitude,  and  com- 
ing so  late  in  the  year  as  it  does,  the 
Western  Specialty  Clubs  Association 
event  in  Chicago  on  the  last  two  days 


of  November  may  well  be  set  down  as 
the  climax  of  the  dog  show  season. 
Certainly  it  bade  fair  to  run  its 
course  with  even  more  entries  than  the 
record  of  last  year — which  almost 
touched  twelve  hundred  and  fifty. 

A  most  interesting  innovation  of 
this  great  Coliseum  exhibition  was  the 
Winner's  Circle — a  series  of  twenty- 
four  booths,  in  which  the  lucky  dogs 
of  the  equal  number  of  breeds  repre- 
sented were  placed  directly  the 
awards  were  made.  "We  believe,"  A. 
F.  Kramer,  the  president  of  the 
Association  said,  "the  placement  of 
these  top  dogs  in  the  Winner's  Circle 
will  be  a  definite  aid  to  spectators. 
This  new  group  of  benchers  has  been 
introduced  in  the  1941  show  to  allow 
visitors  to  see  easily  the  Best  of 
Breed  winners  for  all  the  breeds  at 
one  time."  Thus  particular  emphasis 
was  laid  upon  the  circumstance  that 
the  thirty-first  annual  exhibition  of 
the  Western  Specialty  Clubs  was 
really   twenty-four   shows   in    one. 

An  educational  feature  of  more 
importance  than  perhaps  might  be 
apparent  to  the  casual  observer  was 
the  children's  handling  class.  The 
handling  of  dogs,  like  that  of  horses, 
is  something  for  youngsters  to  take 
to  naturally  if  at  all ;  and  the  sooner 
they  begin  the  likelier  they  will  be  to 
become  proficient  in  something  that 
is  worth  while  one's  whole  life  long 
— even  though  the  usefulness  of  it  is 
emphasized  only  at  dog  shows. 

The  marked  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  dachshund  entries,  these  from 
all  over  the  land,  was  especially 
gratifying  to  Elmer  A.  Walther,  the 
secretary  of  the  Central  States 
Dachshund  Club.  Taking  part  in  the 
event  for  the  seventh  time  he  points 
proudly  to  a  gain  of  more  than  two 
hundred  per  cent  since  the  start  in 
1935,  with  the  average  entry  list 
fifty-five  dogs. 

A  most  interesting  turn  of  things 
at  the  sixty-sixth  annual  Westmister 
Kennel  Club  show  in  Madison  Square 
Garden  on  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
of  February  will  be  the  selection  of 
Best  in  Show  by  Herman  E.  Mellen- 
thin.  For  it  is  this  Poughkeepsie  dog 
fancier  who  has  himself  won  what 
has  been  well  called  "the  most  coveted 
prize  in  the  dog  world."  This,  of 
course,   with   Ch.    My  Own   Brucie. 

For  the  rest,  the  greatest  of  in- 
door dog  shows  will  have  an  out- 
standing list  of  judges  for  its  all- 
amateur  slate,  thanks  to  the  care  of 
J.  Gould  Remick,  the  chairman.  And, 
it  may  be  added,  those  aiding  him — 
Gerald  M.  Livingston,  the  president 
of  the  club;  Samuel  Milbank,  Harry 
Caeser,  L.  Cabot  Briggs,  Caswell  Bar- 
rie,  F.  Gordon  Brown  and  Joseph  C. 
Hoagland.  The  even  half  dozen 
jrroups  and  their  judges  are:  sporting 
dogs,  Dr.  Samuel  Milbank,  who  is 
now  vice  president  of  the  club  and 
was  show  chairman  from  193/5 
through  1937;  hounds,  Mrs.  Sherman 
Hoyt,  owner  of  the  famous  Blakeen 
Kennels;  working  dogs,  George  N. 
Owen;  terriers,  Mrs.  Jean  Flagler 
Matthews;  toys,  Miss  Jean  Hinkle 
and  non-sporting,  John  G.  Bates, 
twice  winner  of  best  in  show  in  1930 
and  1931  with  a  wire  fox  terrier  and 
chairman    from    1928   through    1934. 


KEEP  YOUR  DOGS 


NEMA 


WORM  CAPSULES 

Use  Nema  Capsules  to  remove 
large  roundworms  and  hook- 
worms. Effective — Dependable. 
Fn  r  C*  Send  for  Nema 
If  E.  E.  booklet  No. 652. 
Write  to  Animal  Industry  Dept.,Des!<  N-9-L 
PARKE.DAVIS  &  CO.,  DETROIT,  MICH. 
>         OruR  Stores  Sell  Parke-Davis  Products 


EDGERSTOUNE 
KENNELS 
Scottish     and     West 
Highland.  White  Ter- 
riers,   usually    argu- 
able  at   stud.     Man; 
Champions   Including 
Eng.    Ch.    Ortley 
Ambasaador — 
Owner 
Mrs.  John  G.  Winant 
Concord.    N.    H. 


BRITISH   FAIR 

opens  November  17th 
See  page  48 


Allen-Crowl     Co. 


dry     skin     caused     by     heated 
apartments,    doggy   odor,    dand- 
ruff    scales     and     falling 
hair,   ringworm  and  can- 
ker ear.    Groom  for  dog- 
show     sheen.      $1.00     per 
bottle.     Quadine  Jr.   non-clog 
atomizer  set,   including  small 
bottle     Quadine,     $1.50    from 
your  dealer  or 
Dept.     A,     317     Superior    St.. 
Toledo,  Ohio. 


KALMAR 
GREAT  DANES 

These  beautiful  and  noble  dog, 
make  ideal  guards  and  om- 
paniora.  Safe  wiih  children. 
Bnndle.  fawn,  black  and  harle- 
quin pups  available.  Shipped  on 
approval.   Not  expensive 


an.i 


„hly    , 


plat 


KALMAR   CHEAT 

DANI    KENNELS 

392  Rochbridfe.  Road 

Stoao    Mountain,    Ci 


\  AIREDALE  TERRIERS 

Jasswick  KENNELS 

•    Young   Slock   for    Suit    • 

FRANCIS  X.   MARSHALL.  Owner 
2064   East  96  Street  Cleveland,  Ohio 


fO   HORSE 
OWNERS 


Why  pay  fancy  prices  for  saddlery? 
Write  for  free  catalog  that  has  saved 
real  money  for  thousands  of  horse- 
men. Contains  over  400  bargains  in 
English  Saddlery.  I  ship  saddlery  on 
approval.  Write  today,  "little  joe" 
Wiesenfeld  Co.,  Dept.  KB,  112  W. 
North     Ave.,     Baltimore.     Maryland. 


CHAMPION   MILSON  O'BOY  2nd. 

IRISH  SETTERS 

Carefully  bred  from  winning  stock. 
Healthy,  handsome  specimens. 
Puppies  and  grown  dogs  available. 
Dogs  at  stud. 

KNIGHTSCROFT  KENNELS 

Cermonds    Road 
West  Nyack,  New  York 

Phone — Nanuet   2321 


\  Keep  Cats  Off  Furniture 

»*  Just  sprinkle  Pussy  Scat,  wherever  your 
cat  sheds  hair  or  does  damage  with  his 
claws.  Harmless.  Practically  odorless 
and  invisible  to  humans — but  it  teaches 
cats  to  stay  away.  Send  $1  for  big  pack- 
age, several  months'  supply.  Sudbury 
Laboratory,  Box  967,  South 
Sudbury,  Massachusetts. 

Use  PUSSY-SCAT 
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ENJOY  THE  FINEST 

Superior  for  its  Comfort, 
Hospitality  and  Conven- 
ience to  business  and  social 
activities. 

-Rates  from  $3.00— ] 
lllP  3  Famous  Restaurants! 

ICORQNADO  Hotel] 

IMDFLL    P.LVD.    AT    SPRING     AVE. 
IPRKTON-J-BPAD5HAW         r?i*a 


Then  «  d«*ned  on  "* 

"My  husband  and  I  went  to  town  for  a  show. 
We  were  caught  in  a  terrific  storm.  Then  it 
dawned  on  us  to  stay  at  a  hotel  overnight.  It 
was  a  grand  escape  from  traffic  problems  and  a 
nice  little  vacation." 

Mrs.  Mary  C.  Br  inker,  Dormont,  Pa. 

AMERICAN       HOTEL      ASSOCIATION 


FOR    A    FRESH    START 


STOP  AT  A 


HOTEL 


In  writing  advertisers  please  mention   ARTS  &   DECORATION   Combined  with  THE  SPUR 
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ried  in  Bayville.    Mrs.  Gerald  M.  Thompson,  who  before  her  marriage 
he  son  of  Mr.  and   Mrs.  Arthur  F.  Thompson,  was  Miss  Rita  White. 
Photo:  A.  Laviosa. 

ENGAGEMENTS 

Backus-Chrysler.  Miss  Edith  Helen 
Backus,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Helen  C.  Backus 
ot  i\ew  \urK,  to  Mr.  Jack  Forker  Chrysler, 
son  of  the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  P. 
Chrysler  of  New  York. 

Burdick-Wheeler.  Miss  Barbara  Anne 
Burdick,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph 
Van  Inwegen  Burdick  of  Loudonville,  New 
York,  to  Mr.  Thomas  Boyd  Wheeler,  Jr., 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Boyd  Wheeler 
of   Loudonville. 


New  York  bride.  Mrs.  William  H.  Mc- 
Kleroy,  who  was  Miss  Lucretia  Perry 
Osborn,  the  daughter  of  A.  Perry  Osborn 
and  Mrs.  Edmund  W.  Nash.  Photo:  Hal 
Phyfe. 


New  York  bride.  The  former  Miss  Alice 
Fleitmann,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Robert  K. 
Stafford,  who  was  recently  married  to 
Ensign  Robert  B.  Silleck.  Photo:  Hal 
Phyfe. 


Butt-Schwab.  Miss  Madeleine  F.  Butt, 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Frederic  F.  de  Rham  of 
Tuxedo  Park,  New  York,  to  Lieutenant 
Virgil  A.  Schwab,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harry  J.    Schwab  of    Hooper.    Nebraska. 

Byrne-Emmet.  Mrs.  Virginia  Foster 
Byrne,  daughter  of   Mrs.   Walter  G.   Shields, 


Jr.,  to  Mr.  Herman  LeRoy  Emmet,  Jr.,  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herman  LeRoy  Emmett 
of  Erie,   Pennsylvania. 

Colt-Williamson.  .  Miss  Marion  Mason 
Colt,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel 
Sloan  Colt  of  Tuxedo  Park,  New  York,  to 
Lieutenant  Maclean  Williamson,  Jon  of  Mrs. 
Colgate  Hoyt  of  New  York  and  Mr.  J.  W. 
Williamson    of    Walnut,    California. 


MISS  JOAN   PEABODY  MISS  SALLIE  CLASER 

Debutantes  of  the  Chicago  season.  Miss  Peabody,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard 

Peabody   of   Lake    Forest,   will   have   a   tea   and   a   dinner   dance    in    the   Christmas 

holidays.   Miss  Claser,  daughter  of  Mr.  and   Mrs.  James  M.  R.  Claser  of  Clencoe 

was  presented  early  in  September.  Photos:  Stone-Raymor  Ltd. 


Virginia  bride.    The  former  Miss  Cretchen  Thomson,  daughter 

of  Mrs.  Paul  J.  Thomson,  is  now  the  wife  of  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr., 

the    Senator's    son     and     namesake.      Photo:     Underwood     & 

Underwood. 
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In  Yosemite  Valley.  W.  Somerset 
Maugham  and  his  daughter  Mrs.  Vincent 
Paravicini,  wife  of  the  Swiss  Ambassador 
to  Great  Britain,  at  The  Ahwahnee. 
Photo:  Ben  C.  Tarnutzer. 


Connick-Brooks.  Miss  Barbara  Joan 
Connick,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis 
Connick  of  New  York,  to  Mr.  A.  Oakley 
Brooks,  son  of  Mr.  J.  Arthur  Brooks  of 
Cazenovia,   New  York. 

Darrow-Fite.  Miss  Emily  'Auchincloss 
Westbrook  Darrow,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Frederick  E.  Westbrook  Darrow  of 
New  York,  to  Mr.  Harvey  Fite,  son  of  the 
'ate  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  James  Fite  of 
Houston,   Texas. 

Deacon-Clement.  Miss  Mary  Ellen 
Deacon,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald 
Hartley  Deacon  of  Philadelphia,  to  Mr. 
Richard  Morley  Clement,  son  of  Mrs. 
Charles  Edward  Richardson  of  Bryn  Mawr, 
Pennsylvania. 

de  Saint  Phalle-Savage.  Miss  Helen  de 
Saint  Phalle,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Francois  de 
Saint  Phalle  of  Philadelphia,  to  Mr.  Philip 
Minot  Savage,  son  of  Doctor  and  Mrs. 
Maxwell  Savage  of  Worcester,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Dunlop-I.oomis.  Miss  Katharine  Lyon 
Dunlop,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James 
N.  Dunlop  of  New  York,  to  Mr.  Winthrop 
Greenfield  Loomis,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Archie  H.   Loomis  of  New  York. 

French-Blodget.  Miss  Louise  Richards 
French,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dudley 
French  of  St.  Louis,  to  Ensign  Alden  San- 
ford  Blodget,  Jr.,  son  of  Mrs.  Hendrik  Rob- 
ert Jolles  and  Mr.  Alden  Sanford  Blodget 
of  New   York. 

Gair-Pisani.  Miss  M.  Brenda  Gair, 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Robert  Gair  of  New  York, 
to  Doctor  Bernard  J.  Pisani,  son  of  Doctor 
and  Mrs.   Antonio  Pisani  of   New  York. 

Gould-Purnell.  Miss  Margaret  Acheson 
Gould,  daughter  of  Commander  and  Mrs. 
Erl  C.  B.  Gould  of  Pittsburgh,  to  Lieuten- 
ant James  Stanley  Purnell,  son  of  Mrs. 
Lyttleton   B.    Purnell   of   Baltimore. 

Griffin-Fenton.  Miss  Elizabeth  Marvin 
Griffin,  daughter  of  Major  and  Mrs.  Han- 
cock Griffin  of  Albany,  to  First  Lieutenant 
William  Fenton,  son  of  the  late  Colonei 
and  Mrs.  Charles  Wendell  Fenton  of  Vine- 
yard   Haven,    Massachusetts. 

Halladay-Brooks.  Miss  Jean  Halladay, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Grinnell 
Halladay  of  Chestnut  Hill,  Massachusetts, 
to  Mr.  Arthur  Hendricks  Brooks,  Jr.,  son 
of  Mrs.  Arthur  Hendricks  Brooks  of  Cain- 
bridge,   Massachusetts. 

Ladd-Fales.  Miss       Katharine       Ladd, 

daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Edwards 
Ladd  of  Milton,  Massachusetts,  to  Ensign 
Haliburton  Fales,  2nd,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
De  Coursey  Fales  of  New  York. 

Lapham-Thomas.  Miss  Jean  Lapham, 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Edna  Capen  Lapham  of 
New  Canaan,  Connecticut,  and  of  Mr.  John 
H.  Lapham  of  San  Antonio,  to  Mr.  C.  Mark 
Thomas,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  J. 
Thomas  of  Palo  Alto,   California. 

Livingston-Fisher.  Miss  Margaret  Armi- 
tage  Livingston,  daughter  of  Mrs.  and  Mrs. 
Bayard  U.  Livingston,  Jr.,  of  Morristown, 
New  Jersey,  to  Mr.  Harris  Baldwin  Fisher, 
Jr.,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harris  Baldwin 
Fisher   of   New   York. 

Logan-Thurber.      Miss      Nancy      Church 

'Logan,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  John 

Logan   of    Long   Island,    to    Mr.    A.    Edward 

Thurber,     Jr.,     son     of     Mr.     and     Mrs.     A. 

Edward  Thurber  of  Brooklyn. 


Lord-Wood.  Miss  Kathryn  Parker  Lord, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Bright 
Lord  of  Darien,  Connecticut,  to  Mr.  John 
Frederick  Wood,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J. 
Frederick  E.  Wood  of  Glen  Ridge,  New 
Jersey. 

Martin-Mathers.  Miss  Myra  Tutt  Mar- 
tin, daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grinnell 
Martin  of  New  York,  to  Mr.  William  H. 
Mathers,  son  of  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Howard 
Mathers  of  Newport,   Rhode  Island. 

Matthiessen-Okie.  Miss  Alys  V.  Mat- 
thiessen,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph 
H.  Matthiessen  of  Irvington-on-Hudson, 
New  York,  to  Mr.  John  B.  Okie,  son  of 
Mrs.  Houston  L.  Gaddis  of  Marshall, 
Virginia. 

Miller-Bissell.  Miss  Georgina  Tallman 
Miller,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas 
Woodnutt  Miller  of  Wilmington,  Delaware, 
to  Mr.  George  P.  Bissell,  Jr.,  son  of  Mr. 
and   Mrs.    George   P.   Bissell  of  Wilmington. 

Neilson-Smith.  Miss  Rosalie  L.  Neilson, 
daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C. 
Frederic  Neilson,  to  Mr.  Hayden  Smith,  son 
of  the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Smith 
of   New  York. 

Nichols-Page.  Miss  Jane  Norton  Nichols, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Nichols 
of  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  Long  Island,  to 
Mr.  Walter  Hines  Page,  2nd,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Page  of  Huntington, 
Long   Island. 


York,  to  Mr.  Joseph  Doyle,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Joseph  A.  Doyle  of  East  Orange,  New 
Jersey. 

Rhett-Barclay.  Miss  Ellen  Hazlehurst 
Rhett,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James 
Moore  Rhett  of  New  York,  to  Mr.  John 
Barclay,  son  of  the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rob- 
ert Barclay  of   New  York. 

Tabf.r-MacKinnon.  Miss  Marcia  Taber, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Starr  Taber 
of  Rye,  New  York,  to  Mr.  Frederick  Ben- 
jamin MacKinnon,  son  of  the  late  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Frederick  Benjamin  MacKinnon  of 
Chicago. 

Tanner-Trimingham.  Miss  Jane  Ogden 
Tanner,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred- 
erick C.  Tanner  of  New  York,  to  Mr.  Ken- 
neth Fenton  Trimingham,  Jr.,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Fenton  Trimingham  of 
Pembroke,    Bermuda. 

Tomlinson-Finnell.  Miss  Ann  Tomlin- 
son,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  G. 
Tomlinson  of  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  to 
Mr.  Samuel  Cochran  Finnell,  Jr.,  son  of 
Mrs.  Samuel  Cochran  Finnell  of  Haverford, 
Pennsylvania. 

Walker-Prosser.  Miss  Constance  Walker 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  E.  Walker 
of  Englewood,  New  Jersey,  to  Mr.  David 
La  Tourette  Prosser,  son  of  Mrs.  Frank 
Prosser   of   Bayonne,   New   Jersey. 

Walton-Dickinson.  Miss  Jean  Walton, 
daughter    of    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Francis    Eames 


MANY   HAPPY   RETURNS   OF 

THE   DAY 

December     3 

A.   Atwater   Kent 

December   15 

Arthur  W.   Little 

December     5 

Walt   Disney 

Maxwell   Anderson 

December     7 

Willa   Cather 

December   16 

Mrs.  James  Lees  Laidlaw 

December    10 

John    Cudahy 

Frederick  S.   Peck 

December   1 1 

Fiorello   H.   La   Cuardia 

December   19 

Oliver   La   Farge 

December   12 

Rachel  Crothers 

December  22 

Deems   Taylor 

December   14 

Jane   Cowl 

December  24 

Mrs.  Charles  C.  Ayres 

Brock   Pemberton 

December  30 

Alfred   E.   Smith 

Peck-Halsell.  Miss  Jane  Peck,  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederic  Carleton  Peck  of 
Rye,  New  York,  to  Cadet  Henry  Preston 
Halsell,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  L.  Hal- 
sell  of  Fayetteville,  Arkansas. 

Peck-Van  Bomel.  Miss  Noel  Bond  Peck, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Stuart  Peck 
of  New  York,  to  Mr.  Robert  Allison  Van 
Bomel,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  S. 
Van  Bomel  of  Rye,  New  York. 

Penfield-Scarlett.  Miss  Virginia  Bacon 
Penfield,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Eugene  Walter 
Ong  of  New  York,  to  Mr.  William  George 
Scarlett,  Jr.,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
George   Scarlett  of   Baltimore. 

Plimpton-Tilton.  Miss  Elizabeth  Wilcox 
Plimpton,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Faulkner  Plimpton  of  Cambridge,  Massa- 
chusetts, to  Mr.  Edwin  Odin  Tilton,  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Odin  Tilton  of 
Worcester,    Massachusetts. 

Pulsifer-Doyle.  Miss  Alice  Valentine 
Pulsifer,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawson 
Valentine    Pulsifer    of    Mountainville,     New 


Walton  of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  to  Mr. 
John  Fitch  Dickinson,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Edwin   B.   Dickinson  of   New   York. 

Watson-Carter.  Miss  Harriet  Watson, 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Edward  A.  Watson  ot 
Wellesley  Hills,  Massachusetts,  to  Mr.  Win- 
throp L.  Carter,  Jr.,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Winthrop  L,  Carter  of  Chestnut  Hill, 
Massachusetts. 

Witter-Gillett.  Miss  Elizabeth  Clark- 
son  Witter,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Guy 
Witter  of  San  Marino,  California,  to  Mr. 
Frank  Goodnow  Gillett,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ezra  Kendall  Gillett  of  Pelham  Manor, 
New  York. 


WEDDIJSGS 

December  6.  Miss  Katinka  Podmaniczky, 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Guy  Warren  Walker  of 
Nahant,  Massachussets  and  Baron  Tibor 
Podmaniczky  of  Munich,  Germany,  to  Mr. 
Loring  W.  Coleman,  Jr. ;  Church  of  the 
Advent,  Boston. 


At  Bentrovato,  Mill  Neck.  Miss  Mary 
Richter,  debutante  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  M.  Richter  of  New  York 
and  fiancee  of  William  Collens.  Photo: 
La  Moitte-Teunissen. 


BIRTHS 

Bernuth,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  P. 
(Sophie  J.  Kilbreth),  a  son,  Peter  Kilbreth 
Bernuth;    New    York;    September    twentieth. 

Billings,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jason  E.  (Mar- 
jorie  Caulkins),  a  daughter;  Orange,  New 
Jersey,   September  fourteenth. 

Blanchard,  Major  and  Mrs.  John  Dean 
(Olive  Caldwell),  a  son,  James  Caldwell 
Blanchard;  Washington,  September  twenty- 
second. 

Bowen,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  (Evelyn 
Wildenstein),  a  son,  Michael  Cary  Bowen; 
New    York,    October   twenty-ninth. 

Cox,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerard  H.,  Jr.  (Edith 
Martin),  a  daughter,  Alice  Cox;  New  York, 
October  tenth. 

Culver,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  (Bettyann 
O'Connor),  a  son;  Southampton,  Long 
Island,  October  twentieth. 

Eakins.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Shannon 
(Jean  Pickup),  a  daughter,  Pamela  Reid 
Eakins;    Brooklyn,    September   fourteenth. 


Robert    Temple 
a     son ;     Boston, 


Royalty   in   Bermuda.   Prince  Charles  Bernadotte  of  Sweden,  at  the  left,  with   Mr.  and 

Mrs.  J.  Lakin  Baldridge  of  New  York  at  the  Coral  Beach  Club  on  the  Paget  Parish  shore 

Prince  Charles  was  the  guest  recently  of  the  Baldridges,  who  have  a  home,  called  Burnt 

House,  in  the  very  picturesq.ie  Warwick  section.     Photo:  Walt  Seifert. 


Emmet.     Mr.     and    Mrs. 
(Ellen     Temple     Hunter), 
October  second. 

Everett,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oliver  H.  (Gwen- 
dolen Shethar),  a  daughter,  Gwendolen 
Noble  Everett;  New  York,  September  nine- 
teenth. 

Foster,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Varick  (Jeanne 
Lyons),  a  daughter,  Stephanie  Foster;  New 
York,    October   nineteenth. 


DEBUTS 

December  1.  Miss  Betty  Burnham,  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beverley  Burnham  of 
New    York;    Bachelors'    Cotillion,    Baltimore. 

December  4.  Miss  Mary  M.  Butler, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Allen 
Butler  of  New  York;   Waldorf-Astoria. 

December  6.  Miss  Constance  Cleveland 
Cutting,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Heyward  Cutting 
of   Far  Hills,   New  Jersey;   Colony   Club. 

December  22.  Miss  Nancy  S.  Howe, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  LeRoy  K. 
Howe  of  New  York;   St.  Regis. 

December  22.  Miss  Grace  C.  Rumbough, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Josenh  W. 
Rumbough  of   New  York;   Colony  Club. 

December  26.  Miss  Faith  Griswold  Hall, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Gris- 
wold  Hall   of   New  York;    Waldorf-Astoria. 

December  26.  Miss  Elizabeth  Newton, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  P.  S. 
Newton  of   New  York;   Junior   League  Club. 

December  29.  Miss  Dorothy  Joan  Mac- 
Donald,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Car- 
lisle  MacDonald   of   New   York;    St.   Regis. 

December  29.  Miss  Phyllis  Adams,  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Adams  of 
New  York;   St.   Regis. 

.  December  29.  Miss  Cecily  Elmes,  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cecil  F.  Elmes  of 
New   York;    1067   Fifth   Avenue. 

January  2.  Miss  Evelyn  S.  Miller,  daugh- 
ter of  Mrs.  Charles  Duncan  Miller  "I  New 
York;  Ritz-Carlton. 
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William  du  Pont  Jr.  and  his  sister, 

Mrs.    Marian    du    Pont    Scott,    of 

Montpelier,   have   a   chat. 


THE  HOST  OF 


By  Clarke  Robinson 


_L  HERE  is  today  in  this  great,  far-flung  land  of  ours  an  ever 
increasing  interest  in  the  sport  of  steeplechasing.  Wherever 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  appear  to  be  always  spiritually  on 
horseback,  gather  to  discuss  jumpers  it  is  safe  for  them  in 
these  times  to  speak  of  the  renewal  of  the  outstanding  stakes 
in  this  country  with  a  faint  flavor  of  reminiscence— as  though 
their  origin  were  flecked  with  dust.  Events  have  grown  old 
over  brush,  post  and  rail  and  endured  with  fine  persistence 
down  through  the  years.  They  have  provided  a  constant  back- 
ground and  an  immutable  tradition  in  American  horse  sports. 

For  nearly  a  century  now,  steeplechase  enthusiasts  have  been 
saddling  their  champion  timber  toppers  with  the  first  breath 
of  the  green  awakening  of  spring.  They  start  training  in  the 
wake  of  what  is  left  of  hunting  and  make  every  stake  and  handi- 
cap until  the  shadows  of  the  lank,  stripped  trees  up  over  the 
long  ranges  of  blue  hills  lie  like  tall  pencils  in  the  fall.  Talk 
shifts  from  hunting  to  racing  and  every  last  club  has  one  or  two 
important  stakes,  old  as  the  club  itself. 

Hunt  racing  is  a  fixture  in  our  land  today.  It  has  grown 
up,  as  it  were,  in  the  last  few  rapid  years.  As  hound  packs 
and  their  home  manors  multiply  more  and  more,  steeplechase 
courses  are  laid  out  throughout  this  land  until  today  they  dot 
the  East  extensively,  boil  over  into  the  Middle  West  and  are 
rapidly  working  their  way  to  California  and   the  Northwest. 

In  the  not  far  future  when  Burke's  "Landed  Gentry"  of 
steeplechasing  is  compiled  in  this  nation  many  names  will  be 

istmas  night  in  ancient  Quebec.  Canadians  make  merry  at  the  Chateau  Frontenac, 
of  the  principal  rendezvous  for  celebration  in  the  traditional  Yuletide  spirit  of  a 
province  strongly  French.     Courtesy  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 


included.  But  I  doubt  if  any  will  be  held  in  greater  reverence 
than  that  of  William  du  Pont,  Jr.  Perpetually  unheralded 
and  unsung  in  the  press,  constantly  avoiding  publicity  in  the 
affairs  of  the  horse,  few  realize  that  Mr.  du  Pont  has  con- 
tributed more  to  the  construction  of  steeplechase  courses  than 
any  other  man  around.  The  magnificent  courses  at  most  of 
the  huge  racing  plants  in  the  East  originated  from  his  plans 
and  that  was  also  true  when  the  grand  new  layout  in  the  infield 
of  Aqueduct,  on  Long  Island,  was  thrown  open  this  year. 

A  fancier  of  jumping  horses  ever  since  I  can  remember, 
"Willie"  du  Pont  has  never  had  the  good  fortune  to  own  the 
quantity  of  unexcelled  champions  that  perhaps  "Brose"  Clark 
and  "Tommy"  Hitchcock  have  sent  forth  to  capture  the  im- 
mortal stakes  of  American  brush  and  post  and  rail  classics. 
But  certainly  the  blue-and-gold  silks  of  the  Foxcatcher  Farms 
have  been  carried  on  the  backs  of  some  top-flight  horses,  and 
the  tragedy  and  broken  neck  of  "Route  One"  at  Belmont  as  he 
had  completed  the  last  jump,  three  out  in  front,  in  the  Brook 
Handicap  event  in  1937,  possibly  did  away  with  one  of  the 
most  sensational  steeplechase  steeds  that  this  land  might  have 
ever  produced.   A  decade  back  his  Ruler  topped  anything. 

Many  years  ago,  when  the  focus  of  romance  began  to  shift 
somewhat  from  commercially  flat  racing  toward  steeplechasing, 
numbers  were  attracted  to  this  superb  sport  and  their  descend- 
ants have  carried  on  with  creditable  commendation.  Brush, 
post  and  rail  courses  have  been  built  one  after  another.  Those 
of  the  Essex  Hounds  on  the  Far  Hills  estate  of  Evander  Schley 
in  New  Jersey;  Rose  Tree  at  Media     (Continued  on  page  39) 


'imlico,  where  the  Maryland  Jockey  Club  of  Baltimore  City  is  to  hold  its  spring 
aeeting,  is  one  of  the  most  noted  steeplechase  courses  laid  by  Mr.  du  Pont. 


Mr.  du  Pont  also  designed  the  famous  Rose  Tree  course  outside  of  Philadelphia, 
here    shown    at    the    time    of    the    running    of    the    principal    stake    last    fall. 
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The  spectacular  water  jump  at  Belmont 
Park,  Long  Island,  whose  steeplechase 
course    is    after    Mr.    du    Pont's    plans. 


The  host  of  Fair  Hill's  own  "dream 
course''  in  Maryland,  with  a  Foxcatcher 
Hounds  meeting  on   the  home  ground. 
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A    LEAF    FROM 


By  Nancy  Park 


Robert   Fitch   Smith, 
The  George  Whitten  house  at  Miami  is  a  striking  departure  from  the  Spanish  trend  in  the  early 
architecture  of  winter  homes  in  Florida.    Spacious  grounds  give  it  proper  framing  as  a  place  apart. 


irchitec 
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N  view  of  the  wealth  of  Spanish  tradition  that  is  Florida's,  it  was  only 
natural  that  the  architects  of  the  early  era  of  the  prodigious  development  of  the 
State  for  the  benefit  of  winter  sojourners  should  turn  to  Iberian  inspiration.  This 
they  did  initially  on  the  grand  scale  with  the  Ponce  de  Leon  and  Alcazar  hotels  in 
St.  Augustine;  and,  as  resort  interest  spread  down  the  fortunate  peninsula,  the 
idea  found  expression  in  winter  homes  at  Palm  Beach,  at  Miami  and  at  Miami 
Beach— just  across  Biscayne  Bay. 

Such  houses,  ranging  from  the  quite  modest  in  character  to  the  veritably 
palatial,  became  myriad  as  the  wave  of  Spanish,  and  not  unrelated,  Mexican 
style  swept  along;  some  of  the  new  clubhouses  went  that  way,  even  shops.  And 
when  in  due  season  the  palms  had  raised  their  fronds  above  masses  of  other 
sub-tropical  vegetation  and  blossom-laden  vines  had  climbed  high  on  the  stucco 
walls  of  one  hue  or  another  the  effect  was  enchanting. 

There  came,  nevertheless,  at  length  a  change  over  these  scenes  of  the  Florida 
region.  Perhaps  it  was  felt  that  too  much  water  was  being  drawn  from  the 
Spanish  well  of  architectural  inspiration.  In  any  event,  French  architecture 
has  come  to  be  in  occasional  evidence— likewise  English,  Italian  and  Ameiican 
Colonial  styles.  And  usually  without  a  jarring  note,  thanks  to  the  luxuriance 
of  trees  and  flowering  shrubs  between  the  newcomer  and  its  neighbors. 
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One  of  the  interesting  departures  from  the  Spanish  or- 
der of  things  architectural,  the  Miami  home  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  Whittcn  has  the  advantage  of  spacious  grounds 
to  make  it  a  picture  quite  apart.  An  elevation  overlooking 
the  bay  was  wisely  chosen  for  this  creation  of  white  stuc- 
co, with  aquamarine  shutters,  and  the  landscaping  is 
properly  in  keeping.  The  house  brings  to  mind  at  once  old 
Louisiana,  as  indeed  the  architect,  Robert  Fitch  Smith, 
intended  that  it  should.  There  is  a  certain  spirit  of  New 
Orleans  graciousness  in  a  well-proj)ortioned  structure  that 
seems  clearly  made  for  living  in  such  a  benign  climate  as 
Southern  Florida  has  to  offer.  Especially  striking  is  the 
traditional  balcony  that  extends  forty-two  feet  along  the 
indented  central  portion  of  the  front;  the  iron  filagree 
work  is  a  reproduction  of  an  antique  leaf  pattern  in  the 
Vieux  Carre.  In  the  rear  a  white  picket  fence,  in  Colonial 
style,  around  the  smooth  lawn  is  an  exception  to  Florida 
rule.  Small  wonder  that  the  Whitten  place  attracts  so 
much  attention  on  the  part  of  the  passerby. 

Indoors  there  is  a  marked  sense  of  spaciousness,  gained 
at  the  outset  by  the  sight  of  the  entrance  hall,  whose  cir- 
cular staircase  sweeps  past  a  window  two  stories  high.  An 
iron  rope  with  tassels,  painted  white,  adorns  the  staircase. 
The  gold  of  the  oval  hand-cut  border  rug,  the  apple  green 
of  the  stair  carpet  and  the  rose  window  draperies  of  old 
English  print  provide  the  principal  color  notes.  Sheraton, 
Adam  and  Chinese  Chippendale  styles  enter  into  the  dom- 
inant eighteenth-century  English  influence. 


There  is  a  suggestion  of  the  Vieux  Carre  of  New  Orleans  in  the  iron 
work    of    the    balcony,    which    reproduces    an    antique    leaf    pattern. 


Looking  across  the  lower  floor  through  an  unhampered 
vista,  there  is  disclosed  a  well-balanced  ensemble  of  furni- 
ture as  well  as  harmony  of  decorative  color.  In  the  living 
room,  at  the  right,  Louis  XV  and  Louis  XVI  chateau 
styles  of  furniture  stand  out  particularly,  but  there  are 
some  English  pieces  contributing  to  the  atmosphere  of 
elegance.  The  walls,  of  a  cool  silver  green  matching  the 
carpet  well,  are  a  good  foil  to  the  woodwork  and  ceiling 
— which  have  been  given  a  touch  of  burnt  sienna  to  throw 
over  them  a  luminous  pinkish  cast.  The  upholstery  is 
partly  old  gold,  partly  coral  and  aquamarine.  Although 
this  room  is  formal,  it  has  a  livable— even  restful— charac- 
ter. The  large  picture  window  between  it  and  the  sun 
porch  is  brightened  materially  by  plants. 

The  dining  room,  on  the  other  side  of  the  house,  is 
definitely  eighteenth-century  English.  The  table  and  chairs, 
after  Heppelwhite,  have  a  good  background  in  the  scenic 
wallpaper  of  rather  bold  colors  and  the  apple  green  of 
the  dado  and  the  woodwork.  These  pieces  also  stand  out 
well  against  the  pale  yellow  and  silver  green  of  the  hand- 
tufted  rug.   The  crystal  chandelier  is  a  very  fine  one. 

The  guest  room,  not  far  from  the  living  room,  shows 
a  pleasing  combination  of  eighteenth-century  French 
styles.  The  antique  white  and  gold  beds,  desk,  bench  and 
chair  are  Louis  XV;  the  black  and  gold  commode,  mirror 
and  chair  of  the  period  of  the  succeeding  king  of  that  name. 


Walter  Lunder,  decorator 
The   unusual   staircase   in  the   hall   winds   most   interestingly   past  a 
two-story  window  draped  with  an  old  English  print  of  a  rose  tone. 


Photos:  Ernest  Graham 

In  the  not  too  formal  living  room  the  Louis  XV  and  Louis 
XVI  styles  prevail;  but  there  are  several  English  pieces. 
Old  gold,  coral  and  aquamarine  figure  in  the  upholstery. 
The  cool  green  of  the  walls  is  offset  finely  by  the  luminous 
pink  of  the  woodwork  and  ceiling. 


T~~! 


Eighteenth-century  English.  The  table 
and  chairs,  after  Hepplewhite,  have  an 
excellent  background  in  the  rather  bold 
colors  of  the  scenic  wallpaper  and  the 
apple-green  woodwork.  The  hand- 
tufted   rug   is  yellow  and  silver  green. 


Flowered  wallpaper  in  blue  and  white  ties  in  with  the 
blue  of  the  carpet  and  the  old  ivory  of  some  of  the  fur- 
niture; but  there  is  also  a  touch  of  yellow— in  the  taffeta 
bedspreads  and  in  the  trimmings  of  the  white  taffeta 
draperies.  The  nearby  powder  room  sounds  a  braver  note 
of  color  in  the  flame-colored  wallpaper  and  the  Pom- 
peian  bench  by  the  long  dressing  table  topped  with  black 
vitrolite. 

In  the  master  suite,  which  has  an  upstairs  sitting  room, 
the  dusty  rose  of  the  carpet,  the  background  of  the  daisy- 
bestrewn  wallpaper  and  the  draperies  is  offset  agreeably 
by  the  jade  green  of  the  bedspreads.  Here  a  lyre-shaped 
chair  after  Duncan  Phyfe  is  companioned  by  some  Chi- 
nese Chippendale  pieces. 

It  is  on  the  rear  terrace  that  the  Whittens  do  the 
greater  part  of  their  entertaining,  informally.  Here  yel- 
low coral  and  aquamarine  pillows  lend  gaiety  to  attrac- 
tive outdoor  furniture  and  the  circular  terrazzo  floor 
bearing  the  hostess'  initials,  G.  E.  W.,  in  the  center  re- 
peats the  latter  two  colors. 
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Kurt  Baum,  tenor.  Already  heard  in  Chicago  but 
new  to  the  Metropolitan.  Formerly  at  Vienna's 
State   Opera,    he   has    sung   at    the   Paris   Opera. 


Lansing  Hatfield,  bass-baritone.  A  Virginian  whose 

fine  voice  and  style  made  him  a  winner  in  last 

season's  Metropolitan  Auditions  of  the  Air. 


Gerhard  Pechner,  basso.  A  native  of  Berlin  wh 

sang  basso-buffo  and  other  roles  at  the  Municipf 

Opera  there  under  Strauss,  Walter  and  Busch. 


Astrid  Varnay,  soprano.  Of  a  Swedish  operatic 
family,  but  an  American  by  residence,  she  sings 
dramatic  and  lyric  roles  in  the  German  repertoire. 


D 
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Sir  Thomas  Beetham,  Bart,  "guest"  conductor.  The 
distinguished  Londoner  will  have  charge  of  "Le 
Coq   d'Or,"    "Phoebus   and   Pan"   and   "Carmen." 


Maria  Van  Delden,  dramatic  soprano.  Of  Duti 
origin,  she  was  trained  for  opera  in  Germany  ar.l 
Austria  after  being  an  actress  and  ballet  dance 


By  Coe  Ladd 


±  HIS  slogan  of  the  fall  of  the  year  belongs  to  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Guild,  which  for  several 
seasons  has  been  a  veritable  pillar  of  strength  to  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House.  Not  merely  in 
New  York,  where  this  up-and-cloing  organization  mustered  its  forces  at  the  start,  but  all  over  the 
land  its  members  are  making  "Opera  On  the  March"  their  inspiration  to  fresh  endeavor. 

There  is,  however,  a  wider  significance  to  these  four  words.  Beyond  the  Guild,  beyond  the 
American  fountain  head  of  all  things  operatic,  they  ring  true  of  a  national  awakening  to  the 
importance  of  the  union  of  music  and  drama  in  the  culture  of  the  people.  Chicago  has  its 
own  opera  season;  San  Francisco,  too,  and  for  the  good  of  the  cause  it  extends  its,  autumn 
activities  up  to  Portland  and  Seattle  and  down  to  Los  Angeles.  Philadelphia,  although  visited 
regularly  by  the  Metropolitan  company,  is  faring  forth  into  the  field  on  its  own;  St.  Louis 
falls  in  line  briefly  once  a  year  and  Cincinnati  likewise.  All  of  which  emphasizes  the  vital  need 
need  of  preserving,  for  the  country  at  large,  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  when  its  future  was 
hanging  in  the  balance  not  so  long  ago. 

Fortunately,  the  Metropolitan,  being  its  own  proprietor,  is  on  its  feet  now.  It  can  go  on 
giving  New  York  the  best  opera  in  the  world  for  sixteen  weeks  on  end  and  then  extend  the 
beneficence  of  its  artistic  light  to  Boston,  Cleveland  and  other  cities  —  as  far  from  Broadway 
and  Thirty-ninth  Street  as  Dallas.  True,  it  has  its  trials  and  tribulations  aside  from  keeping 
an  eye  on  the  box  office  and  another  on  the  expense  account.    For         (Continued  on  page  38) 
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Maria  Markan,  soprano.  An  Icelander  by  birth,  she  studied  in  Berlin  and  after 
appearing  in  opera  there  sang  at  the  Royal  Theatre  in  Copenhagen.  She  has  also 
been  heard,  in  "Le  Nozze  di  Figaro,"  at  the  Glyndebourne  festival  in  England. 
Miss  Markan  wanted  to  be  a  nurse,  but  when  told  she  was  too  young  she  for- 
tunately changed  her  mind  and  kept  on  with  her  musical  studies. 

Laurent  Novikoff,  ballet  master.  A  newcomer  here  also,  he  is  an  American  citi- 
zen of  Russian  birth  whose  rich  experience  was  grounded  at  the  famous  Imperial 
Ballet  School  in  Moscow.    Eventually  he  became  favorably  known  in  this  country 
as  Pavlowa's  dancing  partner  and  later  founded  a  ballet  school  in  Chicago. 
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By  Harold  Donaldson  Eberlein  and  Cortlandt  Van  Dyke  Hubbard 


T 

JL  HE  late  seventeenth  and  eighteenth- 
century  country-made  furniture  of  Eastern 
Pennsylvania  has  distinct  and  engaging  in- 
dividuality. It  is  also  eloquent  of  the  way 
of  life  followed  by  the  craftsmen  who  made 
it  and  by  the  people  for  whom  it  was  made. 

The  work  that  Colonial  American  chair 
and  cabinetmakers  produced  in  the  cities 
shows  all  the  sophistication  and  subtle 
elegancies  of  design  and  deft  workmanship 
characteristic  of  the  London-made  furni- 
ture, after  which  it  was  closely  and  meti- 
culously patterned.  Though  it  was  often 
simpler  in  its  interpretation,  and  rarely  so 
expensively  embellished  with  intricate 
carving,  inlay  or  ornate  mounts,  there  is 
no  mistaking  the  fact  that  it  was  spiritually 
and  materially  of  the  same  breed  as  the 
pieces  that  issued  from  Soho  or  St.  Martin's 
Lane. 

But  it  was  different  with  the  handiwork 
of  those  country  artisans  in  Eastern  Penn- 
sylvania who  have  left  such  a  copious  heri- 
tage of  furniture,  much  of  it  made  of  the 
splendid  black  walnut  then  plentiful  in  the 


immediate  region.  These  country  artisans 
in  the  counties  of  Bucks,  Berks,  Mont- 
gomery, Northampton,  Lehigh,  Lancaster 
and  elsewhere  in  what  may  be  termed 
Eastern  Pennsylvania  were  of  sundry 
origins.  Some  of  them  were  of  purely  Eng- 
lish stock,  some  of  them  Dutch,  some  Swiss; 
a  few  were  Huguenots  and  many  were  Ger- 
man—the Pennsylvania-Germans,  or  "Penn- 
sylvania-Dutch" as  they  were  often  called. 
Whether  born  overseas  or  in  America,  they 
all  had  back  of  them  their  own  traditions 
of  training  and  craftsmanship  and  their 
own  inherited  preferences,  and  all  these 
came  to  light  in  the  work  of  their  hands. 
Eventually  the  output  of  the  region  took 
on  a  certain  characteristic  common  quality 
—thanks  to  the  influences  of  proximity  and 
blending  in  the  racial  "melting-pot;"  but 
the  manifold  primary  strains  of  inspiration 
resulted  in  a  rich  diversity  of  form  and 
detail  that  makes  a  claim  of  exceptional 
interest.  To  a  Dutch  element  we  may  trace 
the  small  hanging  wall  cabinets  with  glazed 
doors;  to  the  German,  the  presence  of  the 


capacious  wardrobe— to  the  Schrank  of  the 
German  provinces;  to  the  English,  the 
tables  and  stools  with  baluster-turned  legs 
and  sturdy  stretchers.  And  so  it  goes.  Again, 
one  and  all,  the  country  craftsmen  occa- 
sionally saw  the  work  of  city  chair  and 
cabinetmakers,  and  were  not  slow  to  draw 
ideas  from  that  source.  Then  they  would 
modify  and  adapt  these  ideas  to  suit  their 
own  needs  or  the  measure  of  their  own 
manual  skill.  The  urge  to  be  "in  fashion" 
has  ever  been  a  potent  factor  in  design. 

William  Penn  was  always  writing  from 
England— to  James  Logan,  or  to  anyone 
else  who  might  happen  to  be  looking  after 
the  Proprietary's  interests  in  Pennsylvania 
—long  letters  full  of  minute  instructions 
about  all  manner  of  things.  In  1685,  he 
wrote  that  "a  Dutchman  joiner  and  car- 
penter" was  then  on  his  way  to  the  Prov- 
ince, and  added,  "Let  him  wainscot  and 
make  tables  and  stands"— possibly  for  the 
manor  house  at  Pennsbury.  The  "Dutch- 
man joiner  and  carpenter,"  or  some  other 
craftsman  from  the  Low  Countries,  seems 
to  have  settled  in  Bucks;  for  from  the 
neighborhood  of  Newton  came  an  espe- 
cially fine  example  of  one  of  those  little 
walnut  hanging  cabinets  of  the  sort  popu- 
lar in  Holland  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventeenth  and  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  centuries.  The  pattern  is  almost 
certainly  attributable,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  Penn's  "Dutchman"  or  some  other  Hol- 
lander and  then     (Continued  on  page  27) 


"his  black  walnut  wall  cupboard,  Newtown  1740-5,  is 
f  earlier  Netherlands  type.  Owned  by  James  Talbutt. 
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Also  of  fine  native  walnut,  about   1740,  and  perhaps 
from  Berks.   Collection  of  the  late  George  H.  Lorimer. 


About  1770-5,  and  presumably  the  work  of  a  "Per 
sylvania   Dutch"   joiner.    Owned  by  Charles   Willir 


CREDITS  FOR  CANADA 


Photographs  by  Roy  Pinney 


Canada's  greatest  commodity  tor  sale  to  the  American  public  is  tourist  travel— something  invisible,  and  yet  as  vital 
to  her  war  effort  as  are  woolens  to  Great  Britain.  She  offers  us  scenic  beauty,  holiday  fun  and  games  and  a  bonus 
of  ten  percent  on  the  dollars  we  leave  behind.  So  we  buy.  Those  dollars  that  stay  up  there  are  sent  by  the  local 
banks  to  Ottawa  to  be  spent  on  war  materials  in  the  United  States.  Thus,  a  holiday  in  Canada  is  not  only  a  vital  but 
at  the  same  time  an  extremely  pleasant  means  of  assisting  in  the  Dominion's  war  program. 

Appreciating  the  importance  to  Canada  of  American  tourist  dollars,  Arthur  S.  Kleeman,  the  New  York  banker, 
inaugurated  the  Credits  for  Canada  Committee  to  encourage  public  interest  in  travel  to  the  Dominion.  There  are  no 
restrictions  and,  provided  identification  can  be  established,  no  passport  is  required. 

This  publication  accordingly  sent  two  vacationers  on  a  tour  of  the  Laurentians  and  the  pictured  story  that  follows 
presents  highlights  of  their  holiday.  Montreal  was,  of  course,  super-active  with  war  work;  but  Canadians  are  never  so 
busy  that  they  cannot  extend  their  us.ual  enthusiastic  welcome  to  visitors  from  across  the  border.  The  War  Savings 
Committee,  a  save-and-spend  plan  whereby  the  citizen's  savings  are  used  for  the  purchase  of  war  weapons,  is  a  move- 
ment that  interests  and  has  the  support  of  every  native  son.  Yet,  oddly  enough,  the  war  is  rarely  discussed;  the 
Canadians  are  doers  rather  than  talkers.  So  should  it  be  your  good  fortune  to  travel  to  the  Laurentians  for  winter 
sports,  a  gracious  and  hospitable  people  will  see  you  through  a  joyous  and  memorable  time. 


Ronald  Colman,   engaged   in  aiding  the  War  Savings  Committee's  drive  for  funds,  meets  Miss  Peggy 
Badey   and    Miss   Adele   Valette,   who  were   visiting  Montreal   in  the  interest  of  Credits  for  Canada. 
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After-ski  relaxation.  A  man-tailored  slack  suit  of  black  and  white  checkered  flannel.  The  companion  suit  is  of  "fireman  red"  wool. 
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Taking  leave  of  the  skyline  of  New  York  at  dusk,  we  board  the  plar 
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After  a  trip  just  long  enough  to  enjoy  our  dinner  aboard  the  plane,  we  arrived 
in  Montreal.  There  the  stores  were  naturally  our  first  objective;  so  we  spent  the 
morning  shopping  at  Holt  Renfrew's,  where  they  know  what  is  what  in  the  way  of 
ski  clothes  and  furs.  There,  with  the  aid  of  Pat  Pare,  the  Canadian  woman  ski 
champion,  who  designs  smart  sports  wear  for  this  house— keeping  one  eye  on  color 
and  the  other  on  ease  of  movement— it  was  only  a  matter  of  minutes  before  we  were 
completely  outfitted.  And  then  we  were  off,  well  started  on  the  first  leg  of  our 
trip  into  those  picturesque  Laurentians  that  lie  to  northward  of  Montreal  and 
provide  Eastern  Canada  With  a  marvelous  field  for  the  sports  of  winter. 
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rry  us  comfortably  to  Montreal.  Two  hours  later  we  disembark  in  deep  snow. 
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Ste.  Marguerite,  Ste.  Adele,  St.  Sauveur,  Ste. 
Aga the— heavenly  names  tor  heavenly  places. 
In  a  few  hours  we  found  ourselves  speaking 
of  "our  beautiful  Laurentians"  in  as  caressing 
a  tone  as  that  of  the  Canadians  themselves. 
It  was  difficult,  indeed,  to  keep  one's  mind  on 
skiing  and  off  the  views.  In  quick  succession 
we  visited  the  Alpine  Inn,  the  Chanticler  and 
the  beautiful  Marquise  atop  Mount  Gabriel. 


the   Chanticler   in    Ste.    Ad^le 


Upper  rignt:  tne  unanttcier  in  Me.  Adele  en 
Haut.  Brisk  enough  for  these  white  lambskins.  A 
hip-length  jacket  cut  like  a  coolie  coat,  and  a  three 
quarter  wrap-around.  Both  lined  with  red  wool 
jersey.  Lower  right:  In  the  Marquise  at  St.  Sauveur 
a  fine  background  for  a  bright  red  flannel  pajama 
gown.  The  girdle,  black  velvet  with  a  motif  in 
Canadian  embroidery,  is  carried  out  on  the  sleeves 
from  wrist  to  shoulder.  Perfect  for  after-ski  warmth. 


High   up   on    the   terrace  of  the  Chanticler,   we 
have  the  thrilling  experience  of  watching  skiers. 


Whizzing  down  the  wind,  a  not  infrequent  sight  on  the  snow-clad  slopes  of  the  romantic  Laurentians 


In  the  firelight  glow  at  the  Marquise. 
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Right:  Off  for  a  morning  run  down  the  slopes 
of  Ste.  Marguerite  in  our  navy  blue  gabardine 
ski  suits.  Leather  protection  on  the  shoulders 
for  our  skis.  The  white  ski  cap  is  reversible  and 
ties  under  the  chin  for  its  own  safety.  Lower 
left:  Full-cut  brown  slacks  and  a  light  blue  cor- 
duroy beer  suit.  The  loose,  square  jacket  is 
very  popular  for  its  comfort. 
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First  aid  for  beauty  at  the  fireside. 


A  bright,  clear,  brisk  morning  and  happy  anticipation  as  we  come  into  the  open  at  the  Alpi 


Off  to  wax  our  skis  for  tomorrow's  run. 


In  the  comfortable   lounge  of  the  Marquise  for  a  quiet  chat  after  dinner. 
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"Mirror,  mirror  on  the  wall" — gazing  into  the  same  looking  glass  that  reflected  the  lovely  face 
of  Queen   Elizabeth  on   Her  Majesty's  trip  through  Canada.   Cosmetics,   Charles  of  the   Ritz. 


VI 


In  Montreal  we  made  the  Windsor  Hotel  our  headquarters  and 
had  the  great  thrill  of  being  invited  to  join  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald 
Colman  in  the  opening  ceremonies  of  a  drive  to  collect  funds  for 
the  building  of  warships.  After  the  ceremonies  came  luncheon, 
where  we  had  the  honor  of  being  introduced  to  the  Mayor  of 
Montreal,  Mr.  Raynault,  and  other  government  officials.  With  the 
music  of  "God  Save  the  King"  still  ringing  in  our  ears  we  rushed 
back  to  the  hotel  to  pack;  for  we  were  going  on  to  Quebec! 
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Down  one  of  the  famous  ski-runs  that  surround  the 
Chateau   Frontenac,   in  windproof  plaid  '  Renfrews   . 
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Brown  corduroy  slacks  and  belted  white  lambskii 


Jrown    slacks,    tweed    jacket   and    a    Shockir 
pink  Bermuda  doeskin  slack  suit. 


Skis  make  quite  a  striking  pattern  on  the  sn 
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HOLIDAY   WARDROBE 


By  T.  J.  L.  Crane 


llard    silk;     with     distinctive    patterns,    hand- 
cked  in  England.  The  stirrup  tie  rack  is  unique. 


British  make;  a  strapless  prime  essential  for  the 
i  who  wants  to  be  "right"   when  he  travels. 


golf  and  general  sports  wear;  finest  Saxony  in 
the  popular  brown-and-white  pattern. 


;lish  fine  gauge  weave  of  long  tradition,   but 
)ming    scarcer;    in    smart    color    combinations. 


In  nature  the  male  invariably  is  more  splen- 
did than  the  female.  This  has  not  been  true 
of  man,  however,  since  the  peruke  became  un- 
fashionable. In  the  eighteenth  century  to  dress 
well  and  change  one's  attire  often  was  the  mark 
of  gentle  birth.  At  the  court  of  Empress  Anna, 
who  died  in  1740,  it  was  not  permitted  to 
appear  twice  in  the  same  suit. 

Boehn,  in  "Modes  and  Manners,"  recounts 
that  Darner,  hus,band  of  the  well-known  English 
sculptress  who  used  to  change  his  dress  at  least 
three  times  a  day,  left  at  his  death  in  1776  a 
wardrobe  valued  at  fifteen  thousand  pounds. 
The  eighteenth  century  man  of  leisure  indulged 
in  color;  he  studied  his  ensemble  with  the  cal- 
culated precision  of  a  Hollywood  star.  For  in- 
formal wear  his  selection  might  have  included 
a  blue  coat,  a  lilac  waistcoat  and  yellow  stock- 
ings; or  a  nut-brown  coat  with  black  velvet  col- 
lar and  a  double  row  of  buttonholes  bound  with 
gold,  black  velvet  breeches,  gray  silk  stockings 
and  a  cherry-red,  gold-gallooned  waistcoat. 

Dress  was,  however,  sometimes  carried  to 
painful  extremes.  It  was  said  the  Due  de  Guines 
used  to  order  two  pairs  of  breeches  to  every  suit 
—one  pair  in  which  he  could  sit  down  and  an- 
other in  which  he  couldn't.  Contrast  this  with 
trousers  cut  from  West  of  England  flannel,  or 
soft  tweed  from  the  islands  of  Shetland  or 
Harris.  In  this  respect,  we  have  progressed.  But 
there  is  much  we  can  learn  from  the  Georgian 
dandy's  use  of  color  to  embellish  the  plain 
ground  of  the  main  garment.  The  color  con- 
trast once  supplied  by  the  waistcoat  now  is 
provided  by  the  pullover  worn  with  sport  jacket 
and  slacks,  with  further  color  accent  in  shirt  and 
neckwear.  An  interesting  sports  ensemble  dis- 
played recently  in  one  of  New  York's,  smart 
shops  for  men's  raiment  included  a  sport  coat  of 
hand-woven  Harris  tweed,  soft  autumnal  brown 
faintly  striped  with  a  darker  brown  and  deep 
orange.  British  Daks  (slacks)  in  lighter  harmon- 
izing brown,  ca&hmere  pullover  in  a  rich  bur- 
gundy, shirt  of  ecru,  or  off-white,  with  a  tie  of 
English  foulard  in  tones  of  deep  blue  and  wine. 
Socks  of  wool  were  by  Allen  Solly  in  a  diamond 
pattern  of  light  and  dark  brown  alternating. 
The  fashionable  neglige  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury for  men  was  a  dressing  gown,  worn  not  only 
in  the  bosom  of  the  family  but  to  receive  visitors. 
A  contemporary  portrait  of  the  artist  Hogarth 
illustrates  how  this  vogue  was  favored  by  those 
who  rebelled  against  the  formality  of  court 
dress.  The  dressing  gown,  which  sank  to  an 
all-time  low  with  the  Indian  blanket  flannel 
affairs  of  a  decade  or  so  back,  again  has.  found 
its  fashion  niche  in  the  well-dressed  man's  ward- 
robe. Most  of  the  smart  shops  have  finely  tail- 
ored models  in  English  foulard  silk,  Shetland 
wool,  gabardine  and  flannel.  Still  smarter  is  the 
lounge  suit.  One  that  appealed  especially  to  my 
sartorial  eye  was  of  medium  weight  soft  quality 
flannel  in  a  rich,  royal  blue  with  hand-woven 


striped  silk  trimming  in  robin's  egg  blue 
edged  with  yellow. 

In  the  realm  of  purely  personal  attire 
we  definitely  have  progressed;  the  gay 
crepe  silk  and  oxford  cloth  pajamas  that 
adorn  the  holiday  counters  have  put  the 
old-fashioned  nightshirt  into  the  limbo 
of  things  gladly  forgotten. 


Photos:   Courtesy   F.   R.   Tripler   &   Co. 

The  double-breasted  Chesterfield  of  Cheviot  is  a 
much-favored  style  for  the  season  in  town. 
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(Continued  from  page  18) 
followed    by    apprentices    of    his    or    their 
training  as  cabinet  makers. 

A  typical  slant-topped  desk,  with  brass- 
knobbed  slides,  brass  pear-drop  drawer- 
pulls  and  turned  legs  braced  by  an 
H-stretcher,  is  a  comely  piece;  but  the 
country  maker  of  it— none  too  familiar  with 
the  comfort-requirements  of  customers  giv- 
en to  much  writing— unmistakably  shows 
his  hand  in  the  matter  of  proportions  and 
also  in  the  measurements.  The  drawer  with 
overlapping  edges  is  well  made  but  ob- 
viously too  shallow  when  compared  with 
the  depth  of  the  body;  then,  too,  the  desk 
is  plainly  too  low  to  stand  at  and  write  and 
too  high  to  sit  at  and  write  comfortably. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  a  piece  that  any  lover  of 
early  furniture  would  be  glad  to  own. 

The  bride's  chest,  filled  with  her  wed- 
ding outfit  of  linen,  was  always  an  im- 
portant item  of  household  equipment  on 
which  the  maker  lavished  his  best  efforts. 
A  walnut  example,  with  bun  feet  and 
ogival  apron,  is  another  characteristic  piece 
of  country-made  furniture,  highly  useful, 
beautiful  in  the  quality  of  its  wood  and 
endowed  with  a  rustic  forthright  grace  that 
bespeaks  admiration  for  its  candor.  In  their 
naive  and  unusual  combination,  the  fea- 
tures suggest  Dutch  or  German  influence 
rather  than  direct  descent  from  William 
and  Mary  precedent  through  an  English 
channel.  The  maker  was  not  quite  sure  of 
himself  when  he  came  to  dealing  with  the 
half-round  moulding  above,  between  and 
at  the  sides  of  the  drawers;  but,  with  the 
aid  of  engraved  brass  keyplates  and  drop- 
pulls  from  a  city  (Continued  on  page  36) 


-Photos:   L.  I).   V.   Huouard 
This  sturdy  walnut  piece,  about  1720-5,  is  from  Bucks  County  and  is  a  prized  possession  of  James  Talbutt 


Maple,  showing  English  influence  on  the  joiner 
who  made  it.    About  1760;  in  Lorimer  collection. 


A  most  interesting  Pennsylvania-German  interpretation 
of  Chippendale  in  the  Lorimer  collection;  about  1775. 
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The  Indispensable 

LIBRARY 


By  Marian  Burgess 


g< 


Pine  paneling  lends  much  charm  to  this 
comfortable  and  uncluttered  room.  Note 
the  ingenious  arrangement  of  shelves 
and  cupboards  below  the  ceiling  in  space 
usually     wasted.     Lenygon     &     Morant. 


A  room  of  particularly  fine  proportions  for  housing  a  large  collection  of  books. 
The  architectural  details  have  been  worked  out  with  great  care  to  complement 
a  rare  mantel  and  over-mantel  of  uncommon  beauty.    Clare  J.  Hoffman,  Inc. 
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N  these  days  of  small  homes  and  compact  apartments  it  is 
often  the  library— that  gracious,  book-lined  room  which  is  such 
a  happy  childhood  memory  to  so  many  of  us— that  has  gone  by 
the  board.  And  that  is  a  pity,  for  it  was  the  library  that  was  the 
cultural  center  of  the  home;  it  was  in  the  library  that  the  whole 
wonder  of  the  world  of  books,  and  knowledge  was  spread  out 
before  us.  Nowadays  we  are  reading  more  books  and  better 
ones.  The  monotonously  bound  "sets"  of  the  duller  classics  that 
were  so  popular  at  the  turn  of  the  century  have  given  place  to 
fewer  and  choicer  old  books  and  to  the  beautiful  and  varied 
examples  of  the  modern  printer's  art.  Children's  books,  on 
which,  after  all,  the  future  depends  in  such  large  measure,  have 
blossomed  forth  in  all  the  color  and  liveliness  of  childhood 
itself.  Yet  the  library,  the  place  where  we  go  to  read  because 
we  like  to,  is  almost  defunct  except  in  large  mansions  where 
space  prevents  us  from  having  a  large,  well-planned  library  in 
of  reading. 

It  need  not— indeed,  it  should  not— be  so.  If  cramped  living 
space  prevents  us.  from  having  a  large,  well-planned  library  in 
all  its  glory,  there  are  other  ways  of  solving  the  problem.  A 
little-used  guest  room,  a  large  closet  or  dressing  room  with  a 
window,  even  a  corner  set  off  from  the  main  living  room  can  be 
transformed  with  books,  shelves,  comfortable  chairs  and  a  good 
light  into  a  library  that,  however  modest,  becomes  a  private  place 
where  each  member  of  the  family  can     (Continued  on  page  41) 
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Here,    in   an    upstairs    hallway    consistently    furnished,    a    convenient 
bit  of  wall  space  is  put  to  excellent  use  for  books.    Mimi  Durant. 
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A  striking  note  of  lightness  is  imparted  to  this  rather  formal  room  by  the 
extensive  use  of  mirror  in  the  treatment  of  the  fireplace  and  continued 
in    the   panels    above   the   bookcases.     Mrs.    C.    R.    Gilman — Marjorie    Fiedler. 


Below:  A  very  restful  study,  or  library  in  the  modern  manner  which  might 
very  well  be  copied  for  use  as  the  office  of  a  business  executive.  The  soft 
wood  tones  and  the  muted  colors  remove  any  suggestion  of  stuffiness.  Modernage. 
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Photo:  Maurice  Seymour. 
Gertrude  Lawrence,  who  bids  fair  to  remain  a  second  season  through  as  the  domi- 
nant figure  in  that  colorful  musical  play,   "Lady  in  the  Dark,"  at  the  Alvin. 


Britain  needs  dollar  currency  to  help  pay  lor  war  materials 
purchased  from  the  United  States.  Prior  to  the  passing  of  the 
Lease-Lend  Bill;  so  that  every  dollar  spent  in  this  country  lor 
British  goods  remains  here  to  pay  wages,  build  factories  and  pro- 
vide employment  for  American  workmen.  And  at  this  season  of 
the  year  particularly,  everybody  can  assist  by  including  at  least 
one  British  article  in  the  Christmas  shopping  list.  The  suggestions 
on    these   pages   selected   by    Miss   Lawrence   and    Mr.    Gwenn   as 


Royal  Doulton:  "Top  o'.the 
Hill,"  Hampshire  plate,  Pick- 
wick jug.  Belleek  jug  made 
in  Ireland.  William  S.  Pit- 
cairn   Corporation. 


Tweed  Senior,  Tweed  Junior 
and  Tweedlet:  copied  from 
English  weavers'  brushes  for 
your  long-napped  cloth  and 
long-haired  pet.  London  House. 


BRITISH  GIFTS 
FOR  MEN 

suggested  by 

GERTRUDE   LAWRENCE 


One  Dollar  to  Five:  Socks,  ties — 
Macclesfields,  foulards,  poplins,  mad- 
ders, and  ties  with  handkerchiefs  to 
match  .  .  .  Morley  and  Wear  Clean 
gloves  .  .  .  sport  shirts  .  .  .  billfolds, 
pigskin  cigarette  cases,  cuff  links 
with  matching  case  .  .  .  overnight  bag 
for  collars,  etc.  .  .  .  cashmere  scarves, 
plain  colors,  or  tartans  .  .  .  silk  dress 
scarves  .  .  .  Sasieni  and  other  well 
known  English  pipes  .  .  .  Dobie's 
Four-Square  smoking  mixtures  .  .  . 
English  cigarettes  .  .  .  pouches  .  .  . 
pipe  companion,  to  clean  pipe,  press 
tobacco  down  and  pierce  cigar  .  .  . 
shaving  brushes  and  nail  brushes  by 
London  House  .  .  .  Smythson  and 
Asprey  Grafton  diaries  .  .  .  and,  in 
the  true  spirit  of  Christmas,  a  bottle 
of  Myers's  fine,  old  dark  Jamaica 
rum. 

Ten  Dollars,  more  or  less:  Gloves 
by  Horace  Sleep  .  .  .  Shetland  and 
cashmere  sweaters  .  .  .  rep  silk 
squares  .  .  .  pyjamas  .  .  .  The 
"Masters"  sport  shirt  as  worn  by 
leading  golf  and  tennis  pros  .  .  . 
custom-made  shirts  of  D.  &  J.  And- 
erson shirtings  .  .  .  gabardine  rain- 
proofed  golf  jackets  .  .  .  golf  balls, 
golf  clubs,  Slazenger  tennis  and 
squash  rackets  .  .  .  jewelry  case  of 
pigskin,  lined  with  suede  calf  .  .  . 
Commander  pigskin  billfold  —  large 
compartment  for  checks,  identifica- 
tion in  a  separate  smart  folder,  and 
a    snap-button    fold    for    bills    .    .    . 


Atkinson  lavender:  English  toilet  ar- 
ticles of  fine  tradition,  eau  de  cologn, 
lavender  water,  soap.     Brooks  Brothers. 


traveling  writing  case  in  pig  with 
calendar  of  the  month,  window  for 
photograph  or  identification,  pencil 
attached  and  a  slip-in  writing  pad 
.  .  .  khaki  carry-all  in  pigskin,  lined 
with  oilskin,  zipper  top  .  .  .  pouch 
with  patented  top  that  keeps  open 
while  pipe  is  being  filled  .  .  .  mili- 
tary brushes,  and  badger  bristle  shav- 
ing brushes  by  London  House  .  .  . 
straight  grain  Sasieni  pipes  .  .  .  to- 
bacco humidors  .  .  .  gift  buckets  of 
holiday  wines  by  Sherry  Wine  & 
Spirits  Company. 

From  Fifteen  to  Twenty- five: 
Sport  jacket,  shepherd  check,  Saxony 
wool  .  .  .  pullover  suede  front  sweater 
with  sleeves  and  back  of  pure  cash- 
mere .  .  .  traveling  robes  of  foulard 
silk,  gabardine  or  flannel  .  .  .  um- 
brellas .  .  .  sticks  .  .  .  shoes  by 
Church  and  McAfee  .  .  .  Aquascutum 
raincoats  .  .  .  toilet  article  case  of 
pigskin,  fitted  with  shaving  lotion, 
razor,  soap  and  other  accessories  .  .  . 
desk  sets  in  leather  .  .  .  sterling  silver 
cigarette  cases  .  .  .  Daks,  British 
slacks. 

Gifts  more  costly:  A  custom-made 
suit  of  British  woolens  tailored  by 
Bernard  Weatherill,  British  tailor  by 
Royal  Warrant  of  Appointment  .  .  . 
sport  jacket  of  fine  Shetland,  cash- 
mere, or  Harris  Tweed  .  .  .  topcoat 
by  Aquascutum  .  .  .  Riding  coat,  rid- 
ing boots  .  .  .  robes  of  Shetland,  or 


Montieth  bowl:  silver  gilt,  by  Jno  Gib- 
bons, London  1707.  From  collection  of 
Viscount    Lee.      Museum    Silver    Shop. 
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BRITISH  GIFTS 
FOR  WOMEN 

suggested  by 

EDMUND   GWEM 


One  Dollar,  or  less:  Duchess  hand- 
kerchiefs of  Irish  linen,  with  floral 
designs  .  .  .  Sudlow  Rockingham  tea- 
pots .  .  .  Raphael  Tuck  calendars  .  .  . 
English  cigarettes  .  .  .  folding  travel- 
ing hangers  .  .  .  darning  wools  .  .  . 
beaut}'  requisites  .  .  .  gift  toilet  soaps 
.  .  .  preserves  and  table  delicacies. 

Five  Dollars,  thereabouts:  Gloves 
(Wear  Clean),  and  Morley  hand- 
sewn  fabric  gloves  .  .  .  scarves  of  silk 
and  cashmere  .  .  .  London  House 
brushes — for  hair,  eyebrows,  com- 
plexion, eyes,  teeth,  body,  hands,  nails 
and  feet  .  .  .  lamps  from  India  .  .  . 
sewing  cases,  with  spools,  thread, 
needles,  thimbles  .  .  .  billfolds  and 
memory  joggers,  change  purses  in 
baby  calf  and  morocco  .  .  .  Smyth- 
son's  diaries  .  .  .  Molinelle  perfumes 
.  .  .  Bundles  for  Britain  (red,  white 
and  blue)  combination  beach  and 
knitting  bag  .  .  .  Argyle  hand-made 
anklets,  knee-length  country  socks  of 
wool,  bedsocks,  skating  socks  .  .  . 
Shetland  bed  jackets  .  .  .  Sterling 
silver  letter  openers  .  .  .  match  cases 
.  .  .  linens  .  .  .  featherweight  smoking 
pipes  with  special  blend  of  tobacco 
for  the   feminine  palate. 

Ten  Dollars,  more  or  less:  Shetland 
blouses  .  .  .  cashmere  sweaters  .  .  . 
knitting  yarns  with  tweed  length  for 
matching  skirt  .  .  .  jewel  cases  .  .  . 
chinaware  .  .  .  leather  goods  and 
novelties  .  .  .  riding  whips  .  .  .  jew- 
elry   and   accessories. 


Hudson's  Bay  blanket:  made  in  London 
and  a  water-resistant  type  coming  over 
here  since  1779.  Esmond  Blanket  Shop. 


From  Fifteen  to  Fifty:  Shetland 
negilgees  .  .  .  Shoes  by  Church  .  .  . 
wicker  (fitted)  picnic  baskets  .  .  . 
writing  cases  .  .  .  sports  dresses  of 
D.  &  J.  Anderson  tartans  .  .  .  suits 
of  Tootal  linens  .  .  .  doeskin  flannel 
skirts,  and  skirts  of  John  Barr  and 
Cobb  &  Jenkins  tweeds  .  .  .  Daks 
slacks  .  .  .  hats  by  Molyneux  and 
Paquin  .  .  .  handbags  in  black  box 
calf  and  suede  .  .  .  antique  silver  and 
objets  d'art  .  .  .  travel  coats  of 
Harris  tweeds  and  Scottish  woolens 
.  .  .  umbrellas  .  .  .  hunting  crops  .  .  . 
English  china  service  sets  by  leading- 
Staffordshire  potters  .  .  .  Christmas 
hampers  and  buckets  by  Sherry  Wine 
&  Spirts  Company. 

More  than  Fifty  Dollars:  Tweed 
suits  for  town  and  country  of  wool- 
ens from  famous  British  mills,  de- 
signed by  Molyneux,  Creed,  Worth, 
Paquin  .  .  .  Whippy  Stegal  English 
saddles  .  .  .  riding  boots  .  .  .  furs  .  .  . 
sterling  silver  tea  and  coffee  sets, 
trays,  inkstands  and  other  rare  pieces 
from    famous    British    collections. 

GIFTS  FOR  MEN 

(Continued  from  page  30) 
silk  .  .  .  British  sporting  guns  by 
Boss,  Purdey  or  Churchill  .  .  . 
Whippy  Stegal  saddles  .  .  .  English 
bicycles  .  .  .  Peal  luggage  .  .  .  an- 
tiques, antique  silver  and  works  of 
art. 


Paper  knife:  handles  made  from  bomb 
splinter.  Pipes:  with  wind-proof  tops 
for    outdoors.     Abercrombie    &    Fitch. 


Photo:   Joel-Graphic   House 

Edmund  Gwenn  in  "The  Wookey,"  the  English  war  play  at  the  Plymouth  which 
is  one  of  the  few  novelties  of  the  theatrical   year  to  make  a  substantial  hit. 


representative  of  British  craftsmanship,  visualize  the  variety 
of  importations,  available  in  the  New  York  shops.  With 
many  others,  they  Will  be  on  view  at  The  British  Fair  in  the 
International  Building  of  Rockefeller  Center  until  Christmas.  The 
publishers  of  Arts  &  Decoration— The  Spur,  who  are  sponsoring 
The  British  Fair,  cordially  invite  you  to  attend.  And  they  will 
be  glad  to  suggest  to  out  of  town  subscribers  at  what  shops  in  New 
York,  Chicago,  San  Francisco  and  elsewhere  the  goods  may  be  had. 


London  gloves:  Wear  Clean 
doeskins  that  have  only  to  be 
rubbed  together  to  make  them 
look  new.  Perfume:  Molinelle 
of     London.     Bonwit     Teller. 


Mufflers:  Saxony  from  Scot- 
land, Glenurquhart  plaids, 
shepherd  checks.  Gloves: 
cashmere  from  Scotland.  F. 
R.   Tripler   &   Co. 
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FRESH  FROM  ENGLAND 
Molinelle   Perfumes  Bed   Jackets  Robes  Baby  Shetlands  Cloves 

Sweaters  Jewel    Boxes  Novelties  Leather   Cases   and    Purses 

C.  W.  DAVENPORT       Importer       366  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

To  be  found  at  exclusive  shops  throughout  the  United  States. 


*  "        ^''  '  -„i *&*"'■  "'V'  ,.'.;;■•■  ''■"¥: "ffrTt: 


Utile's  Full- Size  Double  und  Twin  Bed 

.  .  .  attached    to    a    single   headboard 


A  bed  for  the  man  who  needs  elbow  room 

.   .    who  looks  and  feels  cramped  in 

the  conventional  twin  bed.  One  of  a 

dozen  oversize  Hale  beds  designed 

especially  in  answer  to  specific  sleep 

needs.  87-inch  headboard,  that  takes 

no  more  space  than  two  twin  beds,  upholstered 

in  a  choice  of  fabric;  two  Simmons  box  springs;  two 

Beautyrest  mattresses  in  individual  resiliencies  .  .  the  ensemble 

Complete,  without  spread,  $235. 


M& 
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BEDS  AND  BEDDING 

605  Fifth  Ave.  [near  49th) 
New  York 


The   Indispensable  Library 


(Continued  from  page  28) 


enjoy  in  peace  the  incomparable 
pleasure  and  inspiration  of  reading. 
In  households  where  there  are  chil- 
dren the  library  is  doubly  important; 
for  the  habit  of  reading  and  of  buy- 
ing and  keeping  books  he  has  chosen 
for  himself  is  a  rightful  heritage 
which  no  child  should  be  denied. 

Today,  especially,  people  are  in- 
clined to  have  in  their  homes  posses- 
sions that  are  of  actual  use  and  in- 
terest to  them.  Surely  classics  are  the 
backbone  of  any  book  collection,  but 
mainly  those  that  will  be  read  and 
reread  by  each  generation.  In  addi- 
tion, with  a  hobby-conscious  society, 
more  and  more  home-makers  are  col- 
lectors of  books  on  their  pet  sub- 
ject. This  may  be  anything  from 
gardening  to  model  airplanes;  but 
many  a  library  grows  in  just  such  a 
manner  and  eventually  becomes  an 
important  part  of  the  family  life. 

Whatever  the  architectural  and 
decorative  scheme  of  the  rest  of  the 
house,  the  library  will  follow  in  feel- 
ing— though  not  necessarily  too  close- 
ly. Since  it  is  to  a  degree  isolated 
from  other  rooms  on  the  floor  for 
obvious  reasons  of  quiet  and  privacy, 
it  is  usually  planned  with  two  chief 
considerations — home-like  comfort  and 
functioning  in  a  practical  way.  This 
means  on  one  hand  well-proportioned 
roomy  chairs.  It  means  further  a 
playing  down  of  color  to  a  large  ex- 
tent. Let  the  bindings  of  the  books 
on  the  shelves  modestly  supply  that. 
When  bookcases  are  painted  the  same 
color  as  the  walls,  they  will  appear  as 
if  set  in;  and  if  they  are  lined  with 
a  contrasting  color,  more  interest  is 
added.  But  build  them  as  complete 
units  so  that  they  may  be  moved  to  a 
new  location  when  desired.  The 
boards  should  be  thick  enough  to 
keep  the  shelves  from  sagging.  When 
the  shelves  are  wider  than  thirty-six 
inches,  it  is  better  to  divide  them; 
this   will   bring  more   support. 

Walls,  while  less  in  evidence  than 
in  other  rooms,  are  important  in  key- 
ing the  whole.  Your  modernist  will 
probably  prefer  painted  walls  in  one 
or  more  darkish  warm  shades.  This  is 
the  more  effective  when  any  of  the 
many  bleached  or  blond  woods  are 
used  in  the  furniture.  In  the  more 
traditional  room,  nothing  has  seemed 
to  supersede  wood-paneling,  whether 
it  be  knotty  pine  or  rich  walnut.  It 
may  be  that  wood  somehow  retains 
its  quality  of  life  long  after  it  has 
ceased  to  be  a  growing  thing — plus, 
of  course,  the  undeniable  beauty  of 
its  grain  and  finish. 

When  a  library  as  a  room  apart  is 
not  feasible  the  question  of  where  to 
put  one's  books  naturally  arises.  For 
every  home  must  have  books  if  there 
is  to  be  that  always  essential  lived-in 
atmosphere;  they  are  the  soul  of  the 
house. 

Low  bookcases  following  the  walls 
and  often  running  around  the  corners 
will  create  a  feeling  of  informality 
and  bring  continuity  of  line.  On  the 
other  hand,  bookcases  to  the  ceiling 
are  formal,  dignified  and  will  lend 
height  to  the  room.  Then  there  is  the 
always  interesting  corner  bookcase — 
made  perhaps  of  bleached  wood,  dis- 
tinctly architectural  in  character  and 
really  taking  the  place  of  a  piece  of 


case  furniture.  In  many  homes,  how- 
ever, the  logical  place  for  bookcases 
is  on  either  side  of  the  fireplace;  and 
when  they  are  set  into  the  wall  they 
will  form  a  solid  part  of  the  back- 
ground. In  the  modern  apartment 
living  room,  which  must  also  accom- 
modate the  books  of  the  family,  there 
are  often  jogs  formed  by  the  struc- 
tural steel  beams.  Bookcases  may  be 
built  beside  these,  around  the  win- 
dows and  at  each  side  of  the  entrance 
door  with  a  connecting  shelf  above. 
If  set  beside  jogs  in  the  room,  book- 
cases should  be  flush  with  them  so 
as  to  appear  an  integral  part  of  the 
wall.  Frequently  this  will  make  the 
shelves  too  deep  for  ordinary-sized 
books;  but  if  a  backing  of  beaver 
board  is  set  inside  the  side-pieces  they 
can  be  made  as  shallow  as  desired. 
The  lower  part  may  then  be  utilized 
for  larger  books  or  for  cupboards  to 
hold  magazines,  games  or  childrens' 
books.  The  long  hall  is  also  an  ex- 
cellent place  for  books;  usually  it  is 
not  wide  enough  for  much  furniture. 
As  most  books  require  a  shelf-depth 
of  only  about  eight  inches,  low,  nar- 
row shelves  may  be  built  along  one 
wall.  If  there  is  a  large  mirror  oppo- 
site it  will  reflect  the  books  and  make 
the  hall   seem  more  spacious. 

Naturally  the  shelves  should  be  well 
lighted  at  night,  so  that  it  will  be  easy 
to  read  the  titles.  When  the  wall 
lights  are  set  near  enough  they  will 
give  sufficient  illumination  at  a  stand- 
ing level.  The  simplest  method  of 
lighting  is  a  bridge  lamp,  which  can 
be  turned  to  throw  the  light  upward. 
Small  bulbs  set  behind  the  moulding 
surrounding  and  finishing  the  book- 
cases, thus  throwing  a  light  upon  each 
shelf,  are  decorative  as  well  as  utili- 
tarian. Or  a  fixture,  such  as  is  hung 
above  paintings,  can  be  used  at  the 
top  of  the  bookcases  to  throw  the 
light  downward.  Low  bookcases,  of 
course,  present  no  problem;  table 
lamps  will  light  them  sufficiently. 

In  very  elaborate  libraries,  notably 
those  with  wood  paneled  walls,  the 
bookcases  sometimes  are  built  with 
wire  grilles  such  as  are  seen  in  old 
French  and  English  Regency  houses. 
Only  rare  books  should  be  kept  be- 
hind glass;  a  room  lined  with  glazed 
doors  looks  too  much  like  a  shop. 

And  ample  room.  Books  should 
never  be  crowded  against  one  another 
on  the  shelves;  it  will  break  their 
bindings.  If  you  are  fortunate 
enough  to  own  books  with  fine  leather 
bindings,  don't  neglect  them  by  giv- 
ing them  a  mere  regular  dusting. 
Leather  is  a  living  substance;  it 
needs  cleaning  and  lubrication  to  keep 
it  in  proper  condition.  There  are  a 
number  of  good  leather  treatments 
in  the  market;  go  to  a  dealer  in  fine 
books  and  he  will  recommend  one. 
Beauty  and  long  life  for  your  bind- 
ings will  be  ample  reward. 

When  books  have  become  shabby  or 
when  they  have  inexpensive  bindings 
not  in  keeping  with  the  type  of  books 
in  the  library,  a  fresh  note  may  be 
provided  by  covering  them  with  imita- 
tion leather  jackets.  The  titles  can  be 
printed  or  written  on  in  gold  ink. 
Various  colors  can  be  utilized;  so 
that  different  subjects  will  be  easily 
recognized. 
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For  the  Library  Table 


Sewing  for  the  Home,  by  Mary 
Brooks  Picken;  Harper  Brothers, 
New  York.  A  thorough  treatment  in 
text  and  diagram  of  all  phases  of 
home  sewing,  from  slip  covers  and 
spreads  to  needlepoint  and  hand 
weaving. 

Send  Me  Down,  by  Henry  Steig;  Al- 
fred A.  Knopf,  New  York.  A  realis- 
tic story  of  the  jazz  era,  with  the 
leading  figures  two  brothers  who 
grew   up   in   it. 

A  Handbook  of  Home  Decoration,  by 
Walter  Rendell  Storey  and  Helen 
Anderson  Storey;  Bridgman  Publish- 
ers, Inc.,  Pelham,  N.  Y.  Very  simple 
and  highly  practical,  this  book  covers 
about  everything  the  home-maker  is 
likely  to  think   of. 

The  Old  House  Picture  Book,  by 
Marion  Nicholl  Rawson ;  E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Company,  Inc.,  New  York.  A  com- 
panion to  the  author's  Antiquer's  Pic- 
ture Book,  this  work  covers  with 
drawings  the  rich  field  of  early 
American  labor  in  crafts  and  indus- 
tries. 

The  West  Coast  of  South  America,  by 
Sydney  A.  Clark;  Prentice-Hall,  Inc., 
New  York.  Following  the  lines  of  the 
author's  book  on  the  East  Coast,  this 
abounds  in  the  right  sort  of  informa- 
tion for  tourist  and  business  man 
alike. 

Designs  For  Outdoor  Living,  by  Mar- 
garet Olthof  Goldsmith;  George  W. 
Stewart,  New  York.  Everything  about 
the  garden,  in  town  as  well  as  in  the 
country,  with  some  two  hundred  and 
fifty  excellent  photographs  and  plans. 
An  Outline  of  the  Home  Furnishing 
Periods,  by  H.  P.  Osborne;  Outline 
Publishing  Company,  Long  Beach, 
California.  The  third  edition  of  a 
book  that  tersely,  but  comprehen- 
sively, explains  each  period — for  the 
most  part  pictorially. 
Ceremonial  Costumes  of  the  Pueblo 
Indians,  by  Virginia  Moore  Roedin- 
ger.  University  of  California  Press, 
Berkeley  and  Los  Angeles.  One  of  the 
finest  of  all  contributions  to  the  liter- 
ature having  to  do  with  our  abo- 
rigines. Informative  text  with  no 
waste  of  words  and  forty  superb  full- 
page  illustrations  in  color. 
The  South  in  Architecture,  by  Lewis 
Mumford;  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Com- 
pany, New  York.  What  the  South  has 
contributed  to  this  art  through 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  Henry  Hobson 
Richardson. 

Only  the  Brave  and  Other  Poems,  by 
Grantland  Rice;  A.  S.  Barnes  & 
Company,  New  York.  An  excellent 
collection  brought  together  for  "in- 
spiration for  the  troubled  days  of 
1941." 

Cruising  is  Fun,  by  Brandt  Aymar; 
Greenberg,  New  York.  A  highly 
practical  book  for  any  one  having  a 
boat,  or  hoping  soon  to  own  a  craft 
of  one  kind  or  another. 
Masterpieces  of  English  Furniture 
and  Clocks,  by  R.  W.  Symonds;  B. 
T.  Batsford,  Ltd.,  London.  A  truly 
monumental  work,  invaluable  for  the 
collector's  library.  Eight  of  the  nu- 
merous illustrations  are  in  color. 
A  Guide  to  English  and  French 
Furniture  of  the  Eighteenth  Century; 
Baker  Furniture,  Inc.,  Holland, 
Michigan.  No  end  of  information 
without  waste  of  words.  Profusely 
illustrated. 


One  Red  Rose  Forever,  by  Mildred 
Jordan;  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  New  York. 
A  capital  story,  especially  interesting 
to  collectors  of  old  glass  as  it  is 
based  on  the  life  of  "Baron"  Stiegel. 
Within  the  Sound  of  These  Waves, 
by  William  H.  Chickering;  Harcourt, 
Brace  &  Company,  New  York.  The 
story  of  the  Hawaii  of  other  days, 
this  is  a  fine  handbook  for  the  so- 
journer in  the  islands — whose  past 
is  full  of  romance.  John  Kelly's 
illustrations   are  admirable. 

Posie  Didn't  Say,  by  Josie  Turner; 
Howell,  Soskin  &  Co.,  New  York. 
Back  to  1904  and  family  life  as  it 
was  then. 

Lines  of  Least  Resistance,  by  Lau- 
rence McKinney;  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Company,  Inc.,  New  York.  Charac- 
teristically amusing  verse  and  a  little 
no  less  amusing  prose,  with  pictures 
by  Larry  Reynolds. 
How  to  Shoot  Quail,  by  R.  Osborn; 
Coward-McCann  Inc.,  New  York.  Mr. 
Osborn,  who  made  drawings  for  the 
Record  when  he  was  at  Yale,  has 
turned  his  talent  to  excellent  account 
in  this  book  and  its  mates — How  to 
Shoot  Ducks  and  How  to  Catch  a 
Trout.  All  sketches,  with  brief 
captions. 

The  Art  of  the  Silversmith  in  Mexico, 
by  L.  L.  Anderson;  Oxford  Univer- 
sity Press,  New  York.  A  sumptuous 
work  in  two  volumes  covering  most 
thoroughly  this  art  from  the  period 
before  the  Conquest  into  the  present 
century.  The  illustrations  are  nu- 
merous and  fine. 

The  American  Sporting  Scene,  by 
John  Kieran  and  Joseph  W.  Golin- 
kin;  The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York.  An  authoritative,  as  well  as 
sumptuous  work  for  the  sportman's 
library.  As  his  part  of  the  collabora- 
tion, Mr.  Golinkin  contributes  nu- 
merous full-page  color  illustrations 
as  well  as  striking  ones  in  black. 

American  Wines,  by  Frank  Schoon- 
maker  and  Tom  Marvel;  Duell,  Sloan 
&  Pearch  Inc.,  New  York.  A  verit- 
able book  of  the  moment,  since  Amer- 
ican wines  are  coming  into  their  own. 
But  those  who  buy  must  be  discrim- 
inating; and  to  learn  how  to  be  this 
they  need  the  sort  of  just  appraisal 
that   this   book  is. 

What  to  See  and  Do  in  the  South,  by 
George  W.  Seaton;  Prentice-Hall, 
Inc.,  New  York.  A  vast  amount  of 
useful  information  for  those  who 
are  planning  to  see  the  South  in  the 
months  immediately  ahead  and  "want 
to  know."  Eleven  states  are  covered. 
Handiwork  in  Wood,  by  William 
Noyes;  The  Manual  Arts  Press, 
Peoria,  111.  A  revision  by  Albert  F. 
Siepert.  Just  the  thing  for  those  in 
need  of  such  a  highly  practical 
handbook. 

Dogs  Are  Like  That,  by  John  Vas- 
sos;  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Company,  Inc., 
New  York.  A  most  delightful  appre- 
ciation of  dog  life  at  home  and  afield 
by  one  who  understands  and  particu- 
larly well  illustrated  by  Beth  Dick- 
inson. 

The  Natural  Way  to  Draw,  by  Kimon 
Nicolai'des;  Houghton  Miffin  Com- 
pany, Boston.  Especially  admirable 
for  the  beginner;  as  it  provides  a 
year  of  either  home  or  supervised 
study  while  those  more  advanced  in 
art  will  find  it  very  stimulating. 


Smakt... 
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^ZJot  skiers  —  novice,  intermediate 
or  expert— the  famous  Sun  Valley  Ski 
School,  headed  by  international 
champion,  Friedl  Pfeifer,  provides 
unexcelled  instruction.  Four  chair- 
type  ski-lifts  serving  as  many  moun- 
tain tops  .  .  .  open  and  partially  tim- 
bered downhill  runs  blanketed  with 
"powder"  snow .  . .  and  the  beneficial 
rays  of  a  "summer  sun"  have  made 
Sun  Valley  the  nation's  ski  capital. 

But  skiing  is  just  one  of  many  activ- 
ities. Skating,  tobogganing,  sleigh- 
ing, swimming  in  outdoor  warm- 
water  pools,  entertainment  and  danc- 
ing, all  add  up  to  a  glorious  vacation. 
You  can  be  as  active  as  you  wish,  or 
peacefully  bask  in  the  sun's  warm  rays 
while  acquiring  that  healthful  bronze 
color  that  is  the  Sun  Valley  "trade 
mark."  Go — this  winter!  For  rates 
and  reservations  at  Sun  Valley  Lodge 
or  Challenger  Inn,  write 

W.  P.  ROGERS,  Gen'l  Mgr. 
Sun  Valley,  Idaho 


PRISSCLL    PHOTOS 


ALL'S  FAIR 


Charles  of  the  Rirz  contributes,  quite  in  the  Yuletide  spirit  and  the  Moss  Rose  tradition, 

these  gift  suggestions.    Mandolin  contains  a  trio  of  beauty  aids,  Music  Box  balm  along 

with  cologne  and  Daguerreotype  lipstick  and  rouge  compact. 


WITH  Christmas  lists  in  mind,  it 
should  be  simple  enough  to 
settle  the  whole  problem  right  at  the 
perfume  and  cosmetic  counter.  The 
only  trouble  is  that  almost  every 
house  has  brought  out  such  interest- 
ing and  attractive  new  gift  items  that 
making  a  choice  is  downright  difficult. 
Moss  roses;  always  associated  with 
the  Victorian  era,  but  very  much  of 
today.  There  is  a  suggestion  of  botli 
their  beauty  and  their  fragrance  in 
the  Moss  Rose  array  that  Charles  of 
the  Ritz  has  brought  to  the  attention 
of  Santa  Clans.  All  in  pihk-and- 
white,  of  course;  but  Corner  Shelf 
has  a  touch  of  green  and  Daguerreo- 
type silver  paper  frames.  Mandolin 
is  a  particularly  choice  set;  the  min- 
iature copy  of  the  instrument  is 
charmingly  garlanded  with  roses. 
Music  Box  is  also  a  delight;  when 
the  little  pink-arid-white  curtain  goes 
up  you  see  the  rose-sprigged  bottles 
of  cologne  and  balm  against  a  candy- 
stripe  background.  And  there  is 
Armoire;  this  might  be  a  doll's  house. 
Lucien  Lelong  lias  a  whole  new 
line  of  tempters.  One  is  their  Bala- 
laika fragrance — formerly  in  toilet 
water,  but  now  in  perfume  for  the 
first  time.  And  as  for  cologne,  their 
new    giant    package    is    something   to 


V-Scentry.  All  dressed  up  in  the  national 

colors  and   ready  for  Santa  Claus.  Helena 

Rubinstein  novelty;  velvety  Apple  Blossom 

powder  with  round  cake  of  soap. 

impress  the  most  spoiled  darling 
alive.  It  holds  all  of  twenty-five 
ounces,  comes  in  six  fragrances  and 
is   bottled   in   a  lovely   decanter   that 


Tuhptime.   All  in  the  gaiety  of  springtime  and  with  its  veritable  fragrance.  Companioning 

with  the  large  bottle  of  cologne  in  this  handsome  Christmas  offering  of  Harriet  Hubbard 

Ayer  are  bath  and  face  powders,  talcum,  soap  and  a  sachet. 


GIVE  THEM 
\\  SOMETHING  / 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC 

SBCPCNMWV 

PORTABLE  RADIO 

Has  its  own  Storage  Battery 

•  This  new  type  portable 
makes  a  thrilling  gift!  Plays 
anywhere  on  its  Storage 
Battery.  No  battery  replace- 
ment worries!  Self-charges 
while  it  plays  on  AC  house 
current.  Investigate!  See  the 
G-E  Radio  dealer. 


Another  Portable 
Sure  of  a  Welcome! 


Model  LB-603 


Latest  G-E  Carryabout  Radio. 
Compact  —  light  in  weight. 
Packs  easily  into  a  small  travel- 
ing bag.  Plays  anywhere — on 
AC  or  DC  house  current,  or  on 
its  batteries.  Remarkable  tone. 
Case  finished  in  brown  two- 
tone  simulated  leather. 

GENERAL  #  ELECTRIC 
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Your  cosmetics  just  where  you  want  them  when  you  want  them. 

Traveling  kit  by  Charles  of  the   Ritz.  Very  handsome  in   smooth 

leather  or  alligator. 


can  be  used  for  liquor  later  on.  To 
go  with  this  bit  of  grandeur  is  a 
huge  box  of  dusting  powder — three 
pounds  of  it,  with  a  puff  as  big  as 
a  pillow  and  the  whole  contained  in  a 
box  of  silk   brocade. 

In  time  for  the  holidays  is  a  new 
perfume  by  Lili  called  Moon  Mad. 
This  is  supposed  to  put  you  in  a 
moonlight  mood  and  it  has  a  pleas- 
antly tantalizing  scent.  Originally 
designed  by  Herbert  Scott  for  a  par- 
ticularly glamorous  lady,  who  has 
graciously  consented  to  let  other 
women  share  it.  It  is  now  available 
at  a   selected  group   of  shops. 

More  and  more  men  are  following 
a  long  established  custom  and  using 
a  light  perfume.  Faberge  comes  right 
out  with  what  they  describe  as  two 
virile  versions  of  their  feminine 
colognes.  The  bottles  are  streamlined, 
with  tops  and  coasters  of  black  calf- 
skin stitched  in  white.  Very  rakish 
and  handsome. 

Something  novel  in  a  world  seem- 
ingly full  of  beauty  salons  is  the  new 
Gourielli  Apothecary  Shop.  While  a 
regular  line  of  beauty  preparations 
is  on  hand,  the  emphasis  is  on  such 
products  as  herbal  compounds  for 
various  corrective  uses.  One  of  their 
specialties  is  a  group  of  remedies 
which  contain  colloidal  sulphur,  help- 
ful in  many  skin  and  hair  problems; 
and  for  once  pleasant  to  use,  since 
the  disagreeable  odor  has  been  elimi- 
nated. All  the  products  are  beauti- 
fully packaged,  many  of  them  in 
miniature  replicas  of  old  apothecary's 
jars. 

The  famous  Early  American  fam- 
ily of  Shulton  has  a  new  member — 
Early  American  Pine.  Members  would 
be  more  accurate;  this  new  scent  is 
being  offered  in  a  whole  group  of 
bath  preparations  from  bubble  bath 
to  soap.  This  should  prove  a  happy 
inspiration,  pine  being  one  scent  that 
has  practically  universal  appeal.  The 
prices  are  reasonable;  and  as  the  ap- 
peal is  to  both  men  and  women,  the 
future  of  the  line  should  be  assured. 

Getting  down  to  your  own  personal 
problems,  you  really  should  try  one 
or  both  versions  of  the  new  solution 
to  nail  polish  chipping.  Itevlon  calls 
theirs  Sel-Fast;  Cutex  comes  along 
with  Overcoat.  The  idea  is   basically 


the  same.  Both  are  colorless  liquids 
that  you  apply  over  your  polish.  This 
does  not  interfere  with  the  color;  it 
adds  a  hard  brilliant  surface,  hence 
reducing  the  chipping  hazard.  Ac- 
tually it  doesn't  hurt  to  add  another 
coat  every  day  or  two.  The  results 
seen  in  some  cases  have  been  almost 
unbelievable. 

Without  candles  Christmas  would 
not  be  Christmas.  A  novel  taper  for 
this  Yuletide  cannot  be  lighted,  for 
the  reason  that  it — called  Scent-O- 
Lite — is  a  glass  one  filled  with  a 
scented  cologne.  Nevertheless  it  does 
seem  aglow  as  it  stands  in  the  center 
of  a  rose,  peony,  poppy  or  water  lily 
— a  life-like  one  at  that.  For  each 
blossom  is  handmade  from  crepe  pa- 
per petals  dipped  in  a  special  compo- 
sition that  gives  them  the  solidity  of 
porcelain  and  a  surface  that  can  be 
washed  again  and  again.  When  the 
cologne  is  gone  a  real  candle  can  be 
substituted  for  the  bottle. 

A  nice  line  of  make-up  introduced 
by  Lentheric  stresses  the  Soft  Focus 
theme.  The  idea  is,  of  course,  to  have 
your  make-up  so  subtle  that  you  will 
look  the  way  a  really  clever  photog- 
rapher can   make  you    appear  to   be. 


Jrabert  £  7/oeffe 


er 


MAUBOUSSIN 


Whether  it  is  a  small  remembrance  at  just  a  few  dollars  or  an 

important  piece  at  many  thousands,  your  gift  from  Trabert 

&  Hoeffer-Maiiboussin  bears  the  added  distinction  of  a 

name  famous  for  originality,  exclusiveness  and  value. 


Gift  brochure  upon  request 
Illustrations  k 


Mail  orders  filled  promptly 
than  actual  size 


Quite  in  the  spirit  of  Christmas,  the  very 

familiar    little    Matchabelli    crowns    on    a 

pillow  of  glittery  white  satin. 


4»7  PARK  AVENUE  AT  55th  ST.,  NEW  YORK 
940  NORTH  MICHIGAN  BLVD.,  CHICAGO 
9474  WILSHIRE  BOULEVARD,  BEVERLY  HILLS 
Atlantic  City  •  Miami  Beach  •  Palm  Beach  •   Paris 
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ot  this  modern,  150 -room 
oceanfront  hotel  between 
Miami  and  Palm  Beach. 
American  Plan.  Restricted. 
WRITE  for  new   natural-color 

''preview"    booklet. 
Arthur  H.  Ogle 

Managing  Director 


1AUIEUAIE  tEA<H 

FT.  LAUDERDALE     UfllEI 
FLORIDA  HUIEL 

P.  O    BOX  3001 


VIRGINIA  BEACH,  VA. 

Enjoy  the  best  of  Old 
Virginia's  gay  fall  »«. 
son— a  250-acre  seaside 
estate.  2  golf  courses, 
stables,  heated  pool,  ten- 
nis, fishing.  Open  the 
year  'round.  Restricted 
clientele.  For  deta.ls: 
Write  for  booklet  10. 

TCfflffiR 

HOTEL- BEACH  CLUB- C0UH1RUIM 
n»rN         ROLAND  EATON 
'      Managing  Director 
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WINTER 
HOLIDAY 

At  Ste.  Adele  ...  in  the  heart 
of  the  Laurentians'  most  beau- 
tiful ski  terrain  ...  at  this 
colourful  Canadian  Resort  hotel. 
High  in  elevation,  abundant 
openhill  skiing  and  downhill 
runs,  ski  school  and  2  ski-tows, 
a  real  place  for  winter  fun  and 
frolic  .  .  .  early  Canadian  archi- 
tecture and  appointments  with 
the  finest  accommodation  and 
cuisine.  'Restricted'  Clientele. 
Write  or  wire  for  bklt.  &  rates, 

THE  CHANTECLER,  Ste.  Adele 
en  haut,  P.  Q.  Canada. 


'7H£, 


ALPINE 


iSM 


REVEL   IN  WINTER 

At  this  luxurious  log  chalet, 
overnight  from  New  York 
and  the  Eastern  States,  in 
*"=  the  famous  Laurentians  .  .  . 
60  rooms  with  or  without 
private     baths  .  comfortable 

lounges  .  .  .  cosy  hearths  .  .  .  ex- 
cellent table  and  every  up-to-date 
convenience.  2  ski  tows  and  "Hill 
60"  on  the  property  .  .  ..  well 
marked  trails  .  .  .  official  ski  school 
and  all  winter  activities.  Restricted 
Clientele.  Write  the  Alpine  Inn, 
Ste.  Marguerite  Station,  P.Q.  Canada. 


THE  MARQUISE 

At  famous  St.  Sauveur  .  .  .  the 
Laurentians'  newest  luxury  resort, 
high  on  the  crest  of  Mt.  Gabriel, 
...  a  combination  of  modern 
luxuries  and  comfortable  rusticity 
.  .  .  open  slopes  and  trails,  skating 
rink,  ski  school  and  2  ski-tows 
directly  on  hotel  terrain.  'Re- 
stricted'. 
St.  Sauveur  des  Monts,  P.Q.  Canada. 


The   Best  Rhododendrons 

By  Wait  Johnson 


FOll  gardens  in  the  temperate 
parts  of  this  country,  of  course. 
There  are  Himalayan  marvels,  not  in- 
frequently of  noble  proportions,  as 
well  as  endowed  with  beautiful 
blossoms;  there  are  charming  species 
of  materially  lesser  growth  in  other 
mountain  ranges  of  the  world.  But 
none  of  these  has  come  into  culture 
sufficiently  to  be  counted  among  the 
broad-leaved  evergreens  that  are  for 
all  of  us  who  have  the  proper  soil 
and    climatic    conditions. 

The  ones  we  can  have,  and  should 
have,  are  all  good  Americans — the 
pride  of  Eastern  mountain  regions. 
First  among  them  Rhododendron 
Catawbiense,  whose  numerous  hybrid 
forms  glorify  European  gardens  as 
well  as  our  own.  Even  a  small  speci- 
men lends  lovely  color  to  the  home 
grounds  while  those  hybrids  that  have 
reached  the  dignity  of  fifty  years  or 
more  are,  indeed,  a  glorious-  sight  to 
see  come  blossoming  time.  And  there 
are  not  a  few  of  these  ancients,  no- 
tably in  the  Vale  of  Cashmere  in 
Brooklyn's  beautiful  Prospect  Park. 
One  on  a  small  place  in  New  England 
has  reached  the  splendiferous  state 
although  still  in  the  thirties.  This  in 
color  and  general  character  of  mauve 
bloom  does  not  seem  far  removed 
from  the  Catawba  species.  The  great 
point  is  that  it  is  a  rich  reward  for 
a  minimum  of  care. 

Of  the  Catawba  hybrids,  one  au- 
thority tells  me  that  he  considers 
Album  the  best  white  and  gives 
Roseum  Elegans  the  same  place  among 
the  light  pinks.  His  preferences 
further  include  the  darker  Mrs.  C. 
S.  Sargent,  the  red  America  and  the 
self-explanatory  Purpureum  Elegans. 
Other  hybrid  rhododendrons  that, 
over  a  period  of  years,  have  proved 
themselves  worthy  as  to  hardiness, 
nature  of  growth  and  color  effect  are 
Boule  de  Neige,  an  admirable  white 
for  fairly  low  growth;  Everestianum, 
an  appealing  rosy  lilac;  Ignatius 
Sargent,  a  good  rose  crimson;  Cataw- 
biense Glandiflorum,  Caractacus,  Deli- 
catissimum,  Parsons  Floriosa,  Gen- 
eral Grant,  Purpureum  Grandiflorum, 
Charles  Dickens  and  Catawbiense 
Boursalt. 


For  thicket  planting  in  complete  shade 
the  rose  bay,  Rhododendron  maximum, 
is    the   most    serviceable    native   species. 


As  a  species,  Rhododendron  Caro- 
linianum  is  the  one  of  the  three  na- 
tives that  is  especially  worth  while. 
To  be  sure  there  is  a  white  variation; 
but  it  is  the  pink  one  of  the  nearer 
South  that  I  have  in  mind.  This  is  a 
veritable  beauty  that  should  be  far 
more  common  than  it  is.  Quite  low 
of  growth,  unless  it  has  years  and 
years  to  its  advantage,  it  is  a  wonder 
in  the  way  of  fitting  in;  it  makes  it- 
self at  home  in  odd  corners,  by  the 
foundation  of  the  house  and  along 
the  edges  of  shrubbery  and  thin 
woodlands. 

Rhododendrons,  the  grandest  of  all 
the  broad-leaved  evergreens,  demand 
an  acid  soil  and  suitable  drainage — 
these  above  everything.  They  have 
been  known  to  thrive  when  just  stuck 
down  in  the  soil  that  happened  to  be  by 
a  house  foundation  in  Connecticut  and 
again  to  refuse  flatly  to  stay  put  on 
a  country  estate  in  Illinois  on  which 
well-nigh  one  million  dollars  was 
spent.  If  the  soil  is  clayey  take  no 
risk;  work  in  sand  and  leaf  mold — 
or  a  rich  loam.  But  no  manure.  A 
good  oak-leaf  mulch  after  planting 
helps  a  lot.  My  rule  is  to  keep  rho- 
dodendrons mulched  with  leaves. 
(Continued  on  page  37) 


Photos:    Kelsey   Nursery   Service. 

Although  its  delicate  pink  blooms  are  much  less  showy  than  those  of  the  best  Cataw- 
ba hybrids,  Rhododendron  Carolinianum  well  merits  a  place  on  the  home  grounds. 
With  a  charm  all  its  own,  it  will  thrive  in  either  full  sun  or  half  shade. 
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'Pennsylvania  Dutch"  Furniture 


(Continued  from  page  27) 


supply  shop — all  of  them  original  ex- 
cept one  drop — good  proportions  and 
wood  of  beautiful  color  and  grain,  he 
managed  to  create  a  wholesome  and 
satisfying  ensemble. 

Equally  indispensable  in  the  scheme 
of  household  gear  was  the  dresser. 
Another  American  walnut  collector's 
piece,  with  its  cupboards  below  and 
its  tiers  of  shelving  above,  is  patently 
of  German  peasant  ancestry  and,  in 
its  design,  just  as  patiently  belongs 
to  the  farmhouse  kitchen.  Save  for  a 
few  such  trifling  amenties  as  the 
mouldings  at  the  top,  the  shaped 
edges  of  the  shelf  supports  and  the 
very  Teutonic-shaped  and  raised  de- 
vices on  the  fields  of  the  cupboard- 
door  panels,  nothing  could  be  more 
innocent  of  any  decorative  intent  of 
subtle  refinement;  but  the  mellow 
quality  of  the  wood  is  so  fine  that  it 
entitles  the  piece  to  an  unchallenged 
place  among  its  betters. 

Most  eighteenth-century  houses 
were  short  on  closet  space  and  the 
movable  wardrobe  had  to  make  up 
for  this  architectural  deficiency.  It 
was  usually  conspicuous  for  fine 
paneling.  The  type  of  paneling  on 
the  doors  of  a  Bucks  County  walnut 
wardrobe — lineal  descendant  of  the 
provincial  German  Schrank,  with  a 
holding  capacity  almost  equal  to  that 
of  a  moving  van — seems  to  have  been 
part  of  the  Bucks  County  vernacular, 
whether  used  by  joiners  of  English 
or  German  antecedents.  The  rural 
maker  was  evidently  ambitious  to 
emulate  city  sophistication ;  certainly 
the  unconventional  flattened-out 
swan-neck  pediment,  the  shaped 
bracket  feet  and  the  city-bought 
brass  mounts  indicate  this. 

Of  no  less  utilitarian  significance 
was  the  diest  of  drawers;  the  house- 
wife would  have  been  lost  without  it. 
One  black  walnut  piece,  a  choice 
specimen  in  the  collection  of  a  Penn- 
sylvania furniture  enthusiast,  is  vis- 
ibly influenced  by  contemporary  Eng- 
lish design  seen  in  the  city,  the  modi- 
fications attributable  to  the  rural 
maker  are  the  corner  treatments  and 
the  ogival-shaped  apron  edged  with 
boldly  carved  beading.  Dressing-up 
with  brass  mounts  was  in  high  es- 
teem; curiously  enough,  the  keyplates 
are  really  plates  for  bail-pulls,  with 
the  pulls  left  off  and  keyholes  cut  in 
the  plates.  The  wood  is  of  excep- 
tional excellence. 

Though  American  walnut  was  the 
favorite  wood  of  the  country  cabinet- 
makers and  joiners  of  Eastern  Penn- 
sylvania in  Colonial  times,  they  often 
used  other  woods  to  good  effect,  as 
may  be  seen  by  a  small  oval-topped 
drop-leaf  table  of  maple  wood,  whose 
would  be  cabriole  legs  and  "niblick" 
feet  indicate  an  ingenious  but  clumsy 
effort  to  reproduce  something  only 
hazily  remembered.  This  sturdy  little 
peasant  piece  possesses  a  winsome 
character. 

The  people  for  whom  this  country 
furniture  was  made  were  of  the  same 
mingled  stocks  as  the  makers.  They 
were,  for  the  most  part,  prosperous, 
substantial  yeomen,  unbothered  by 
city  conventions  and  elegancies,  but 
bent  on  having  household  gear  in  ac- 
,  cord  with  the  solidly  comfortable  and 
spacious  way  of  life  they  pursued. 


The  Hitchcock  Woods 

It  has  been  legend  that  the  late 
Thomas  Hitchcock  seldom  shoed  his 
horses,  even  around  the  New  York 
steeplechase  courses.  If  this  is  true, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  his  in- 
spiration came  from  the  excellent  per- 
formance put  up  by  mounts  sent  over 
the  sandy  soil  of  the  natural  path- 
ways and  jumps  of  the  Hitchcock 
Woods  at  Aiken.  The  sandy  footing 
gives   everything   a   rider  might   ask. 

Around  here  the  greatest  drags  in 
America,  if  not  in  all  the  world,  are 
held.  Top  riders  of  every  class,  both 
soft  and  hard,  guide  the  finest  cracks 
in  training  over  the  best  lines  ever 
laid  out.  Visitors  from  all  sections 
of  the  horse  country  of  the  Caro- 
linas  drift  in  to  watch.  They  come 
on  ponies,  hunters  and  hacks,  in  carts, 
phaetons,  traps  and  anything  that 
can  be  drawn  by  an  equine.  Never 
does  the  scent  of  gasoline  penetrate 
this  land.  Never  does  a  streak  of 
leaking  oil  line  the  roadway.  That 
would  be  sacrilege. 

Antiquity  of  Ski-ing 

Although  ski-ing  as  a  sport  of  in- 
ternational interest  is  young,  its 
history  goes  back  into  antiquity. 
Zenophon  speaks  of  Armenian  horses 
provided  with  a  sort  of  ski  for  use 
on  snow.  The  Lapps  of  old  were 
called  Skrid-Finnen  and  long  before 
the  Christian  Era  skis  were  looked 
upon  as  necessary  for  winter  travel, 
not  to  mention  pleasure,  in  Scandi- 
navia. The  god  of  winter,  known  as 
both  Vllar  and  Ulf,  has  been  men- 
tioned as  walking  on  skis;  the  curved 
toes  accounts  for  the  legend  that  they 
were  skips  to  carry  him  up  hill  and 
down   dale. 

The  rise  of  ski-ing  as  a  sport  came 
around  eighty  years  ago,  in  the  Tele- 
mark  province  of  Norway  and  was 
not  long  in  making  its  way  all  over 
the  peninsula.  Holmenkollen,  rising 
above  Oslo,  saw  the  first  international 
tournament  in  1892,  with  skiers  from 
Switzerland  participating.  The  sport 
had  reached  that  country,  and  Ger- 
many as  well,  in  1883.  In  the  same 
year  the  monks  of  St.  Bernard  were 
given  a  pair  of  skis  and  they  found 
this  way  of  getting  around  on  the 
snow  so  useful  that  in  six  years  their 
equipment  had  increased  twelvefold. 
France  was  acquainted  with  ski-ing 
so  early  as  1878,  but  the  Ski  Club 
des  Alpes  was  not  formed  until  1896. 
Munich  had  its  club  in  1890,  Glarus 
in  1893  and  Great  Britain  in  1903.  In 
this  country  the  Lake  Placid  Club  in 
the  Adirondacks  became  active  in  the 
sport.  The  "toboggan  for  the  foot" 
is  now  familiar  on  the  snow  slopes 
of  mountains  in  Japan,  Hawaii,  New 
Zealand  and  South  America. 

Rhododendrons 

(Continued  from  page  36) 

The  Catawba  hybrids  and  Rhodo- 
dendron  Carolinianum  do  not  appear 
to  care  much  whether  they  have  full 
sun  or  part  shade;  it  is  more  a  ques- 
tion of  soil.  On  the  other  hand, 
Rhododendrom  maximum  must  have 
shade  and  plenty  of  it.  Planted  in 
actual  thickets  it  is  a  wonderful  aid 
to  woods  in  a  landscaped  area. 
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A  new  HOTEL 

AWAITS  YOU 

in  New  York 


This   world   famous   establishment,    formerly  the 

American  Woman's  Club,  is  now  one  of  New  York's 

newest  and  finest  hotels.  Its  unique  facilities  include 

six  lounges,  five  sun-decks,  music  studios,  library, 

art  gallery  and  three  popular  priced   restaurants. 

Many  floors  are  reserved  exclusively   for  women. 

* 

1200  Rooms  with   Bath 

DAILY— Single,  from  $2.50  •  Double,  from  $3.50 

WEEKLY— Single,  from  $12   •   Double,  from  $16 

Special  Floors  and  Rates  (or  Students 


John  Paul  Stack 
General  Manager 
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353  WEST  57tt   STREET*  NEW  YORK 
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COME    TO 

LA  PROVINCE 

D  E 

QUEBEC 

CANADA 


There's  sport  and  pleasure  for 
young  and  old  in  La  Province 
de  Quebec  .  .  .  the  perfect  place 
for  a  novel  winter  holiday! 
There's  grand  skating,  tobog- 
ganing, bobsleigh  racing,  and 
even  exciting  ice-boating.  Ski- 
ing, of  course,  is  the  best  you 
can  find!  It's  only  an  overnight 
trip  from  most  Eastern  centres 
.  .  .  and  rates  of  exchange  make 
vacation  dollars  go  farther  in 
Canada.  Come  to  this  old  French 
province  for  a  grand  winter  vaca- 
tion! 

NO  PASSPORTS  REQUIRED  BY 
U.  S.  CITIZENS 

■  See  the  exhibit  prepared  by  TRAVEL^ 

and  SPUR  in  the  Canadian  Room  of 

<  the  British  Fair,   International   Build-  > 

ing,    Rockefeller    Center  -  November 

L  1  5th  to  December  15th,   1941.  J 


For  further  information,  or  free  book- 
let on  skiing,  official  weather  forecasts, 
snow  conditions,  etc.,  ask  your  local 
tourist  agency  or  write  to  La  Province 
de  Quebec  Tourist  Bureau.  48  Rocke- 
feller Plaza,  New  York  City,  or  direct 
to: 


LA  PRO 


Opera  on 

(Continued  from  page  16) 


the  March 


QUEBEC 
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TOURIST  BUREAU 


CANADA 


Carl  Milles  and  Kerstin  Thorborg,  his 
mezzo-soprano  compatriot,  at  the  Orrefors 
Galleries,  with  a  replica  of  the  noted 
Swedish  sculptor's  bronze  head  on  the 
Orpheus  Fountain  in  Stockholm. 

one  thing,  the  protraction  of  the  war 
has  kept  Germaine  Lubin  and  other 
greatly-desired  singers  from  an  At- 
lantic voyage  to  westward  and,  worst 
trouble  of  all,  it  has  made  Kirsten 
Flagstad  feel  that  her  duty  is  to  re- 
main in  Norway. 

But  as  singers  come,  so  they  must 
go— even  the  greatest  of  them,  as 
time  passes  on.  The  stage  of  the 
Metropolitan,  now  in  the  start  of  its 
fifty-ninth  year,  will  never  again  be 
trod  by  Patti,  Nilsson,  Melba,  Eames, 
Calve,  Sembrich,  Lehmann  and  Nor- 
dica — nor  by  Campanini,  Caruso, 
the  Reszkes,  Plancon,  Scotti  and 
Bonci.  But  the  opera  house  survives 
because  it  lives  in  the  present  and 
the  future — not  in  the  past.  It  is  a 
permanent  repertoire  theater  and  as 
such  it  knows  it  must  hold  its  ground, 
or  else — go  the  way  of  the  Academy 
of  Music  whose  death  knell  the  rise 
of  the  Metropolitan  sounded. 

This  season,  with  increased  realiza- 
tion of  the  circumstance  that  its 
message  is  no  longer  confined  to  an 
audience  inside  of  four  walls,  with 
the  knowledge  that  myriad  listeners 
have  their  ears  following  eagerly 
every  note  from  the  stage*  or  the 
orchestra  pit,  the  Metropolitan  is 
forging  ahead  to  achievement  o.f  what 
can  be  done  even  with  some  odds 
against  it.  Once  more  it  is  proving 
itself  greater  than  any  individual  or 
group  of  individuals. 

One  particularly  happy  thought  of 
the  new  season  is  laying  stress  on 
Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart  —  the 
"little  magician"  of  Emperor  Francis 
I,  the  boy  who  told  Marie  Antoinette 
that  he  would  marry  her  when  he 
grew  up.  Not  only  was  "Le  Nozze  di 
Figaro"  set  for  the  opening  of  the 
season,  with  "Don  Giovanni"  to  come 
on  the  fifth  of  this  month;  but  "Die 
Zauberfloete,"  with  Bruno  Walter  in 
the  conductor's  chair,  will  have  its 
clue  recognition  five  evenings  later. 
Thus  the  completion  of  a  century 
and  a  half  since  the  composer's  death 
will  be  commemorated  by  at  least 
half  a  festival. 

Back  also  to  Johann  Sebastian 
Bach — who  passed  away  well-nigh 
half  a  century  earlier.  Thanks  to 
Sir  Thomas  Beecham,  who  will  have 
his  turn  in  the  conductor's  chair  for 


the  first  time,  there  will  be  shown 
what  this  great  composer  could  do 
when  he  was  in  his  playful  mood. 
Plenty — as  will  be  demonstrated  when 
"Phoebus  and  Pan,"  which  is  short 
for  "Der  Streit  Zwischen  Phoebus 
und  Pan,"  comes  along.  Bach  was 
irked  when  he  was  twitted  about  his 
ignorance  of  Italian  grand  opera 
style  and  this  was  his  answer  in 
prime  musical   humor. 

The  sole  novelty  of  the  season, 
Gian-Carlo  Menotti's  opera,  "The 
Island  God,"  is  arousing  no  small 
amount  of  interest  for  the  reason  that 
it  is  a  step  into  the  tragedy  field  on 
the  part  of  the  composer  of  the 
highly  amusing  "Amelia  Goes  to  the 
Ball." 

Although  the  four  weeks'  autumn 
season  of  opera  at  the  Forty-fourth 
Street  Theater,  sponsored  notably  by 
Mrs.  Lytle  Hull,  lacked  immediate 
connection  with  the  Metropolitan  the 
sympathetic  relationship  is  no  light 
one.  Year  after  year  there  has  been 
the  cry  that  New  York  should  have 
a  supplementary,  and  of  course  much 
smaller,  opera  house  along  the  lines 
of  the  Opera  Comique  in  Paris;  and 
here  may  be  a  new  first  step  toward 
that  goal.  Who  knows?  Not  only  is 
the  Metropolitan  too  large  for  many 
an  opera  of  particular  charm  but  a 
local  training  ground  is  required  for 
voices  of  high  promise  that  are  not 
ready  for  the  big  house.  Better  the 
stepping-stones  of  lighter  opera  else- 
where than  a  start  as  an  inconse- 
quential Elsa  at  the  Metropolitan. 

The  New  Opera  Company,  as  it  is 
called,  made  an  appropriate  begin- 
ning in  this  Mozart  season  with  "Cosi 
fan  tutte,"  which  is  shelved  at  the 
Metropolitan  for  the  time  being;  and 
to  set  the  mark  of  distinction  on  the 
occasion  called  on  Fritz  Busch  to 
conduct  this — and  Verdi's  "Macbeth," 
not  heard  here  before  within  the 
memory  of  most  of  those  at  present 
in  the  land  of  the  living.  The  "Pique 
Dame"  of  Tchaikowsky,  no  more  than 
a  succes  d'estime  at  the  Metropolitan 
years  ago,  made  for  variety  in  the 
"grand"  kind  of  opera  and  there  was 
"La  Vie  Parisienne"  for  a  merry 
ending  of  the  too  brief  season  in 
Offenbach's  early  opera  bouffe  style. 


Nicolas  De  Molas,  an  artist  with  a  veri- 
table genius  for  color,  who  has  designed 
the  scenery  and  costumes  for  "Gala 
Performance"  and  other  novelties  of  the 
ballet    theatre    season.    Photo:    Rawlings. 


Apartments 

. . .  tart  mi/  tart/t  'fieii&aceii 
Spacious  Rooms... Large 
Closets,.  .Serving  Pantries 
. . .  Hotel  Service. . .  Moderate 
Rentals...Furnished  or  Unfur- 
nished—Long or  short  periods. 

eierlv 

125  EAST  50TH  STREET- NEW  YORK 

Telephone  Plaza  3-2700 


W.   K.  SEELEY;  GENERA 


Beautifully  Colored 

PASTEL       PAINTING 

Made  from  any  snapshot,  baby  picture, 
etc.  12x15  size  $3.50.  Make  appreciated 
gifts.  Originals  returned.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.     For  other  sizes  write 

MARY  JANE  STUDIO 

Box    16  Beaver,    Pa. 


ARIZONA 

ARIZONA  DUDE  -  cattle  ranch. 
River  swimming,  fishing,  mountainous, 
rugged  countryside,  delightful  spring 
and  summer  period,  restricted.  E.  S. 
Hubell,  owner,  New  York,  Lexington 
2-1200. 

SPRING  CREEK  RANCH,  Cotton- 
wood, Arizona.  Modern,  comfortable. 
Camping,  hunting,  fishing,  hounds. 
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The  Gotham 
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ThtDrahe 


The  Blachstone 


TheTown  fiouse 


BelleuieuiBiltmore 


A.  S.   KIRKEBY, 

Managing  Director 


KIKHEBY 

HOTELS 


The  Host  of  Fair  Hill 

(Continued  from  page  11) 

and  Radnor  at  Berwyn,  in  the  Quaker 
State;  Middleburg  in  The  Old  Do- 
minion and  Warrenton,  too,  where  the 
Virginia  Gold  Cup  is  fought  for  each 
year — adjacent  to  Montpelier,  the 
home  of  Mr.  du  Pont's  sister,  Mrs. 
Marion  Scott.  Likewise  the  home 
harbor  of  the  Foxchaser  Hounds  at 
Fair  Hill,  Maryland,  his  own  "dream 
course,"  have  all  seen  the  expeditious 
hand  of  Mr.  du  Pont. 

Belmont  Park  and  Laurel's  steeple- 
chase courses  were  made  after  his 
plans  and  the  courses  at  Fair  Hill 
and  at  Delaware  Park  and  Pimlico 
were  completely  laid  out  by  him  and 
directly  under  his  individual  super- 
vision. The  turf,  the  soil  preparation, 
which  is  a  scentific  combination  of 
treated  earth,  fertilizer  and  a  half 
dozen  other  ingredients  beneficial  for 
the  take-off  and  landing  of  horses  in 
motion,  are  found  nowhere  else. 

There  are  five  stands  in  all  and  ad- 
jacent to  the  course  is  an  aviation 
field  large  enough  for  a  transport 
plane  to  land  or  take  off.  Actually, 
there  are  three  courses  at  Fair  Hill. 
The  National  Cup  course,  the  Fair 
Hill  course  and  the  Turf  course 
which  parallels  it.  The  big  course 
used  for  the  National  Cup  includes 
nineteen  jumps  in  all,  three  of  which 
are  taken  twice  in  the  three-mile  race. 
The  greatest  jump,  called  the 
"Chinese  Wall,"  is  six  feet,  four 
inches  high  and  unlike  any  other^  is 
the  thirteenth  of  the  twenty-two 
jumps.  As  in  the  Liverpool  National, 
which  very  tragically  was  not  run 
this  year,  there  are  some  few  minor 
obstacles;  but,  as  on  the  British 
course,  most  of  the  jumps  at  Fair 
Hill  are  the  precipitous,  big  six-foot 
type. 

Even  the  rabid  horseman's  heart 
may  be  made  to  pulse  more  quickly 
as  he  follows  the  field  in  the  big  race 
and  it  turns  and  comes  directly  at 
him  down  the  hill.  As  far  as  the  eye 
may  see,  the  terrain  is  a  deep-green 
rolling  blanket  of  Kentucky  blue 
grass  and  clover.  The  course  itself 
is  marked  out  by  a  carpet  of  slightly 
different  tint.  The  silks  of  the  riders 
in  every  octave  of  the  rainbow's 
colors  melt  into  one  another  as  the 
charging  field  gathers  to  take  a  jump 
and  then  spreads  out  like  a  fan  on 
the  flat.  A  horse  goes  down  and  a 
rider  somersaults  like  a  pinwheel  of 
blue,  straw  and  hunter's  pink  off  into 
the  green.  Another  comes  from  be- 
hind and  creeps  up  on  the  leaders 
until  he  passes  them  at  the  next 
jump.  One  more  courageous  lad  bats 
at  two  free  horses  with  irons  flying 
that  box  him  in  at  quite  a  hazardous 
jump. 

A  curious  energy  breaks  through 
the  habitual  moderation  of  the  well- 
bred,  fashionably  turned-out  crowd; 
for  here  is  the  nearest  thing  to  en- 
chantment they  know.  Their  hum  of 
talk  gives  way  to  the  rumbling  roar 
as  the  field  sweeps  past.  They  are 
watching  the  greatest  sport  in  the 
world  of  the  horse  and  they  all  know 
it.  It  is  being  run  on  the  most  per- 
fect steeplechase  area  that  exists 
anywhere  on  this  sphere  and  they 
are  aware  of  that,  too.  Last,  but  not 
least,  every  single  individual  who 
knows  his  steeplechasing  gives  forth 
a  mental  vote  of  thanks  to  the  host 
who  has  done  so  much  for  the  sport 
in  America,  William  du  Pont,  Jr. 


ADD  THIS   BEAUTY- 
TO   MODERN   HOMES 

•  Give  homes  daylight,  sunshine  and  cheer 
—  and  underfoot,  the  floors  of  tomorrow  .  .  . 
satin-smooth,  richly  beautiful  Maple. 

•  This  modern  flooring  captures  sunlight. 
_  -  Its  lighter  color  emphasizes  its  bright  clean- 
liness. Its  fine,  quiet  grain  is  in  close  har- 
mony with  present-day,  close-grained 
furniture,  bringing  all-over  room  beauty 
beyond  the  reach  of  gaudy  floors.  Maple 
brushes  clean,  and  is  easily  refinished  to  fit 
any  change  in  decorative  scheme. 

•  Today  Hard  Maple  costs  no  more  —  and 
gives  infinitely  more — in  beauty,  in  service, 
in  living  satisfaction.  When  you  build  or 
remodel,  give  your  home  a  modern  floor 
of  Maple.  Write  for  free  Home  Builder's 
folder  with  color  illustrations  of  various 
patterns. 

MAPLE  FLOORING   MANUFACTURERS 

ASSOCIATION 
1790  McCormick  Building,  Chicago,  III. 


Floor  with 

MFMAMaple 

ore.    U.   S.    PAT.  OFF. 

(NORTHERN   HARD)  -*- 
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A 


ERPETUATING 
TRADITION 


Acknowledged  su- 
periority of  appoint- 
ments,  cuisine  and 
services  —  plus  a  dis- 
tinguished patronage 
—  maintain  for  the 
Pancoast  its  leader- 
ship among  Ameri- 
ca's truly  fine 
resort  hotels. 

Early  reservations  advisa- 
ble. Clientele  restricted. 


m  PANCOAST 


<  •» 


ON  THE  OCEAN  AT  29th  ST. 

Arthur  Pancoast,  Pres. 
Norman  Pancoast,  Mgr. 


In  TOWN  in 

The  COUNTRY 

at 


LINDEN    HOUSE 

An  apartment  dwelling,  with  beautifully  landscaped  grounds, 
situated  in  the  heart  of  RIVERDALE  Suites  from  one  and 
one-half  to  four  and  three-quarter  rooms. 


Tennis     Court,     Ice 
Skating,   Gymnasium, 
Roof    Garden,    Play- 
ground, Garage 


Twenty  -  two  minutes 
from  Grand  Central  sta- 
tion, LINDEN  HOUSE 
provides  bus  service  to 
Spuyten  Duyvil  station  of 
the  New  York  Central, 
also  to  Broadway  and 
Independent  subway 
stations,  as  well  as 
neighborhood  schools, 
churches  and  shopping 
districts. 


3001  Henry  Hudson  Parkway 

(at  230th  St.,  west  side  of  Parkway) 

Tel.  EIngsbridge  6-0267 

Resident  Manager  on  Premises 


NEW  ONE-ROOM 

APARTMENTS    THAT  "LIVE" 

LIKE  THREE  ROOMS 


Living-room  to  dining-room  to  bedroom... 
each  ASTORIA  APARTMENT  leads  a  triple  life. 
Beds  appear  from  no  where...  desks  change 
to  dressing  tables... bookcases  to  bars.  Each 
ASTORIA  APARTMENT  is  strikingly  individual 
in  design  and  decoration.  Send  for  booklet. 
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Astoria  Apartments 

OF     THE     WALDORF-ASTORIA 

LEXINGTON  AVENUE   •   49TH  TO   50TH   •   NEW  YORK 


MIAMI 
BEACH 


New,  smart,  complete,  DIFFERENT  —  a 
vacation  paradise  in  a  glamorous  "South 
Seas"  setting.  Tenth-mile  private  beach. 
Tiled  pool.  Cabanas.  Came,  sun-bathing 
equipment  Outdoor  and  indoor  dancing, 
dining,  entertainment,  bars.  Famous  Manga 
Reva  Room.  Beautiful  tropic  garden.  Cay 
social  life.  Selected  clientele.  Courteous, 
complete  services.  The  one  ideal  place  for 
a  perfect  vacation  in  Miami  Beach.  Open 
all  year.  For  folder,  details,  see  your  travel 
agent,  or  write: 

JOHN    M.    DUFF,   jr.,  Manager 
OCEANFRONT  AT  20th  STREET 
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Dude  Ranching  in  Winter 


THIS  is  as  it  should  be.  While  there 
are  many  who  go  into  the  al- 
most perpetual  sunshine  of  the  South- 
west because  they  pin  their  faith  to 
the  curative  power  of  the  dry  air 
of  that  part  of  the  country,  there  is 
a  growing  contingent  that  prefers  to 
take  its  winter  holiday  not  only  away 
from  snow  and  ice  but  far  from  the 
ocean.  And  of  this  contingent  there 
are  those  who,  rather  than  indulge 
in  such  strenuous  exercise  as  long 
trips  in  the  saddle  call  for,  prefer 
the  sort  of  daily  routine  that  a 
ranch  house  de  luxe  and  its  immedi- 
ate surroundings  no  less  so  afford. 
After  all,  they  are  holidaying,  so  why 
not  do  it  according  to  their  par- 
ticular liking? 


if  you  ride  far  enough  on  Arizona 
trails — on  to  the  cattle  ranches  of 
the  Mexican  border  or  just  beyond 
the  ranch  gateway  into  the  land  of 
the  Santa  Rita  Mountains.  If  you 
can  take  it,  well  and  good;  you  will 
get  an  incomparable  kick  out  of  it. 
If  you  cannot,  you  will  find  plenty 
of  solace  for  the  lost  first  hand  expe- 
rience of  seeing  how  bull-dogging 
and  wild  cow  milking  are  done;  say, 
by  the  more  easy-going  activities  of 
golf,  swimming — or  maybe  chess  in 
a  beautiful  patio,  or  even  table  tennis 
indoors. 

Or,  for  a  change,  a  dash  of  local 
color.  This  is  provided  most  pictur- 
esquely every  Christmas  by  the  three- 
day   festival   honoring   Saint    Francis 


In  the  great  Southwest  dude  ranching  is  never  out  of  season.    But  when  winter  comes 

and  the  ranch  resorts  of  the  North  are  snow-bound  it  takes  on  its  greater  importance 

and  there  is  reveling  in  the  continuous  flood  of  sunshine. 


Small  wonder,  in  either  of  these 
^circumstances,  there  are  no  less  than 
forty  guests  ranches  around  Tucson 
alone.  That  the  name  of  dude  ranch 
sticks  to  them  matters  little.  Al- 
thought  it  has  long  since  outlived  any 
significance  explanatory,  it  is  short 
and  thus  remains  convenient  to  say 
in  a  busy  world  which  has  no  counter- 
part of  the  dude  of  half  a  century  or 
more  ago.  Actually,  if  a  man  were 
that  kind  of  a  dude,  he  would  be 
tolerated  no  longer  in  the  last  word 
ranch  house  than  he  would  be  in  the 
more  or  less  primitive  one  that 
clings  fondly  to  the  cowbov's  manner 
'of  life. 

Such  a  way  of  life  is   journey's  end 


Xavier  for  his  patronage  of  the 
mission  and  the  native  village  of 
Bac.  This  tradition,  now  almost  two 
and  one  half  centuries  old,  has  a 
strangely  mixed  solemnity — made  up 
of  missionary  influence  on  pre- 
historic custom.  And  always  there 
is  the  rodeo. 

Shooting  enters  into  this  winter 
holidaying  to  some  extent.  For  the 
more  adventurous  a  pack  trip  into 
the  remote  wilds,  perhaps  in  quest  of 
the  mountain  lion  or  the  savage  boar. 
Antelope,  too,  and  other  deer.  Or 
into  Mexico — where  ducks  are  plenti- 
ful at  this  time  of  year.  This  with- 
out restriction  if  you  cross  the  border. 


^Accent  On  Qomfort. . . 

Spending  the  winter  in  town?  □  Would  you  like 
to  place  comfort  ahead  of  cost  at  a  cost  which  is 
itself  a  comfort?  □  Do  you  prefer  to  live  'within  the 
hub  yet  .  .  .  out  of  the  hubbub'?  Q  Would  you  enjoy 
having  ever-beautiful  Central  Park  only  one  block 
away?  □  Does  today's  strenuous  pace  urge  you 
toward  a  quiet,  residential,  non-commercial  atmos- 
phere? □  If  so,  the  Park  Chambers  is  your  hotel. 
Attractively  furnished  rooms,  with  lots  of  room, 
single  or  en  suite.  With  or  without  serving  pan- 
tries.    Winter  tariff  from  $3   single — $4  double   .   .  . 

Special  weekly  and  monthly  rates 
PENTHOUSE  available  at  surprisingly  moderate  ren- 
tal.  One  block  from   5th   Avenue.   A   short  stroll  to 
Radio  City.     Most  transit  lines  "around  the  corner." 

Ownership-Management 

Hotel    Tark    Chambers 

58th  STREET  AT  6th  AVENUE 
A.    D'ARCY,   Manager 
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fl  m  I    BEACH 


Planned  and  built  to  give  Miami  Beach  a  hotel 
ranking  with  America's  finest.  Private  beach  and 
gardens  assure  "elbow  room"  for  a  carefully  re- 
stricted clientele.  Reservations  in  advance.  No 
deviation  from  these  published  season  dates.  No- 
vember 20  to  April  20 — and  plans  may  be  made 
accordingly.     Deluxe  brochure  on  request. 

FATIO  DUNHAM.   Manager 


WHITMAN 

BY        THE  1.      E        A 


OCEAN    FRONT    AT    34th    STREET 


ONE  OF  THE  WORLDS  TRULY  FAMOUS 
NIGHT  CLUBS 


RESTAURANT  AND  GARDEN 
HAVANA  CUBA 


SANS  SOUCI  where  typical 
Cuban  Orchestras  play. 

SANS  SOUCI  prides  itself  jus- 
tifiably on  its  unexcelled 
service  and  unsurpassed  cui- 
sine and  bar.  The  preparation 
of  both  is  in  the  hands  of 
expert   chef   and    barter 

SANS  SOUCI  is  located 
within  ten  minutes 
drive  of  the  Casino 
Nacional,  Havana  Yacht 
Club,  Country  Club  and 
Oriental  Park  —  only 
twelve  miles  from  Ha- 
vana. 


December  Nights 

WITH  the  longer  evenings  has 
come  more  gaiety  to  the  places 
called,  for  lack  of  a  better  name, 
night  clubs.  Everyone  listed  in  the 
new  register  of  "cafe  society,"  and 
who  has  returned  to  town,  is  in  evi- 
dence at  one  place  or  another — along 
with  the  multitude  ever  on  hand  to 
see  rather  than  to  be  seen.  All  along 
the  line  business  appears  to  be  good, 
and  in  the  most  favored  spots  on 
the  "land  office"  order. 

The  Rainbow  Room,  higli  above  the 
Plaza  of  Rockefeller  Center,  would 
be  perennially  attractive  if  only  for 
its  comfortable  as  well  as  beautiful 
character  and  the  splendor  of  the 
view  of  the  city  at  night  that  it 
affords.  But  there  is  always  a  floor 
show;  more  than  that,  invariably  a 
good  one.  A  particularly  good  one 
when  the  mid-November  change  of 
program  came.  Thus — on  the  eigh- 
teenth, to  be  exact — there  were 
brought  forward  prime  ballet  num- 
bers by  Ruth  Page  and  Bentley 
Stone,  who  are  new  to  the  supper 
scene.  Another  excellent  feature  is 
Walton  &  O'Rourke,  who  have  a 
fascinating  marionette  revue.  And 
there  are  the  square  dances,  every 
Monday  at  a  quarter  past  ten;  these 
have   been   a  go   from  the   start. 

Not  that  any  one  wants  it  to  get 
too  much  that  way;  but  there  is  a 
certain  atmosphere  of  restfulness 
created  by  the  new  decorations  of  the 
Stork  Club's  main  room.  The  stretches 
of  black,  the  white  panels,  the  blue 
border  that  neighbors  with  the  cream- 
colored  ceiling  by  way  of  pleasant 
contrast,  the  artistic  lighting-  fixtures 
— all  combine  to  create  such  a  feeling. 
So  with  this  far  from  startling 
change,  life  at  the  Stork  goes  on  in 
a  season  that  would  bid  fair  to  be 
its  best  if  the  top  of  the  peak  had 
not  been  reached  long  ago.  And  the 
ground   held. 

When  Montparnasse  made  its  au- 
tumn move  downtown,  to  3  East 
Fifty-second  Street,  it  brought  its 
high  reputation  for  food  and  service 
into  surroundings  that  are  an  eye- 
opener.  Nothing  spectacular;  just  a 
fine  symphony  in  red  and  white  that 
has  a  sort  of  prelude  in  the  stripes 
of  the  inviting  entrance  awning.  In 
the  new  decorative  scheme,  by  Julius 
Nielson,  the  large  banquettes  of  wood 
painted  cream  color  and  upholstered 
in  rich  red  leather  stand  out  strik- 
ingly below  deep  crimson  wall  space 
broken  at  intervals  by  large  illumin- 
ated panels  of  aniline-blocked  silk. 
With  the  softly-lighted  ceiling  the 
effect  is  one  of  exceedingly  appeal- 
ing  charm. 

There  are  those  who  miss  the  Em- 
pire Room,  which  in  the  recently 
completed  decade  of  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria's  existence  had  become  tra- 
dition. But  ample  compensation  is 
to  be  found  in  the  Wedgwood  Room 
— as  it  is  now,  by  benefit  of  the  trans- 
forming power  of  decoration.  Clark 
Robinson's  tribute  to  the  eighteenth- 
century  Josiah  Wedgwood  is  admir- 
able not  only  in  its  general  effective- 
ness but  in  its  restraint.  There  is  a 
fine  softness  of  tone  in  the  blue  of 
the  walls  against  which  the  white  re- 


Le  Restaurant  Par  Excellence 


H 


PARISIEN 


M*t£  -T/ia*uxu4e 


FAMOUS      FOR 

CHICKEN      DIVAN 

\  a  n  d 

SPECIAL      SALAD 

HNKST   VINTAGE   WINES   and    LIQUEURS 
17   EAST  4Sth  STREET      •       MU  2-9223 

i 

AIR        CONDITIONED 


\    lontparnasse     v^ate 

3    East   52nd"  Slreel 

Luncheon 
Cocktails 
Dinner 
Supper 

Brunesco  and  his 
gypsy  violin 

Entertainment  after 
10:00  P.M. 


hJtteH 

RESTAURANT 

"Famous  /or  Good  Food" 

In  the  Main  Dining  Room: 

HANS  MUENZER 

and  His  Ensemble 

OLD  HEIDELBERG  OCTET 

Downstairs: 
LOUIE  and  HIS  CANC 


CHICAGO 


Located  on 


RANDOLPH     JUST     WEST     OF     STATE 


George  Morris's 
Orchestra 

Dancing   until   dawn 

Luncheons        Cocktails 
Dinners        Suppers 

at 

ARMANDO 

54  East  55th  St. 
Plaza  3-0760     Eldorado  5-9739 


CAFE    BACATELLE 

106   East  52nd  St. 

is  open  daily  for 

Luncheon  and  Cocktails 

and  for 

Dinner  and   Supper 

featuring 

Dick  Wilson 

and   his  orchestra 
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lief  stands  out.  More  white  appears 
in  the  leather  covering  of  the  terrace 
banquette  and  the  very  large  drap- 
ery, studded  with  silver  stars,  behind 
the  orchestra  stand.  Stronger  color 
is  not  lacking,  however;  there  is  a 
Burgundy  carpet,  the  hangings  are 
chartreuse  while  the  chairs  contribute 
rose,  gray  and  black.  The  Eddie 
Duchin  orchestra  is  on  hand  for  the 
dancing,  with  the  Mlscha  Borr  en- 
semble moving  over  from  the  Sert 
Room  to  assist  after  dinner. 

Armando's  merits  all  the  more  its 
great  popularity  this  season  because 
of  the  changed  picture  in  the  main 
room.  The  mirrors  now  running 
around  the  sides  reflect  extremely 
comfortable  banquettes  covered  with 
leather  in  wide  red  and  gray  and 
the  same  color  combination  is  con- 
tinued on  the  ceiling.  This  is  a 
highly  distinctive  scheme  for  a  place 
that,  although  not  small,  has  all  the 
atmosphere  of  cosiness.  If  it  were 
not  cosy  it  would  not  be  Armando's. 

Bagatelle,  that  came  to  East  Fifty- 
second  Street  not  long  ago,  certainly 
has  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
smaller  rooms  in  its  particular  field. 
Quite  on  the  better  boite  order,  it 
possesses  a  charm  with  a  marked 
touch  of  admirable  taste.  Much  white 
— columns,  pilasters,  chandeliers.  All 
this  against  a  background  of  crimson 
walls  and  ceiling,  the  latter  varied 
by  pale  pink  disk-shaped  spots  above 
the  chandeliers.  To  complete  the  pic- 
ture the  almost  white  chair  frames 
have  upholstery  of  a  most  pleasing 
pattern  with  rather  delicate  red 
figures. 

It  is  with  the  idea  of  providing  an 
evening  rendezvous  rather  more  inti- 
mate in  atmosphere  than  the  beauti- 
ful Iridium  Room  that  the  St.  Regis 
has  reopened  its  Maisonette  Russe 
under  the  name  of  La  Maisonette. 
Just  a  flight  down  from  the  Iridium 
Room,  this  is  a  brilliantly  colorful 
spot  with  Persian  and  French  influ- 
ence going  hanji  in  hand  in  the  deco- 
rative scheme.  The  two  Nicholas 
Mathey  orchestras  play  for  the  danc- 
ing and  the  before-theatre  and  supper 
service  is  a  la  carte. 

There  was  a  scarlet  tanager  in 
Central  Park  the  other  day,  on  its 
way  to  southward.  But  it  was  no 
gayer  in  its  attire  than  the  half 
dozen  men  who  make  up  the  Harold 
Cooke  orchestra — brought  to  the 
Savoy-Plaza  Lounge,  just  across  the 
street  for  the  opening  of  its  new 
season.  Their  Eton  jackets  are  bright 
red  and  their  trousers  jet  black — the 
same  combination  of  colors.  Harold 
Cooke  still  sits  at  the  piano  between 
times  and  plays  soft  music;  Bob 
Grant's  orchestra  is  there  for  the 
dancing  and  Hildegarde  has  returned 
with  a  group  of  good  songs. 

Pastel  shades  of  pink  and  blue, 
with  new  lighting  effects  to  bring 
them  out,  distinguish  the  Trianon 
Room  of  The  Ambassador  in  its  new 
season.  And  you,  by  going  there  in 
your  best  bib  and  tucker,  are  sup- 
posed to  be  in  harmony  with  the 
beauty  of  the  fresh  surroundings.  If 
you  want  to  give  an  extra  touch  to 
the  evening,  try  boned  squab  chicken 
Ambassador.  Stuffed  with  rice  and 
given  a  liberal  going  over  with 
Madeira  sauce,  this  is  something  to 
think  about  for  a  long  time  after- 
ward.    Emil    Coleman,    at    the    piano 


as  well  as  leading  the  orchestra,  and 
Renee  De  Marco,  dancing  alone  and 
singing  too  for  the  first  time,  gave 
the  season  in  the  Trianon  Room  an 
auspicious  start. 

The  Saturday  cocktail  hour  in  the 
highly  individual  Persian  Room  of 
The  Plaza  remains  a  time  of  times 
not  only  for  those  who  have  returned 
to  town  but  the  visitor  wanting  to 
see  for  himself,  or  herself,  the  right 
spots.  This  autumn  it  went  of  to  a 
particularly  big  start,  thanks  to  the 
gifted  Jean  Sablon — who  was  such  a 
hit  that  his  stay  was  doubled  in 
length.  Of  course,  the  cocktail  hour 
is  only  once  a  week.  In  the  evening 
the  Persian  Room  is  sustaining  its 
well-merited  reputation  of  being 
something  in  a  class  by  itself. 

No  restaurant  is  able  to  hang  its 
reputation  on  a  single  specialty.  But 
that  specialty  can  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward establishing  and  maintaining 
the  reputation  of  a  place.  Thus  the 
Divan  Parisien  with  its  particular 
one.  Here  is  something  quite  individ- 
ual— as  the  name,  chicken  Divan,  im- 
plies. With  sliced  breast  of  chicken 
is  combined  broccoli  and — that  now 
famous  Divan  sauce.  Of  course,  the 
special  salad  should  accompany  this 
— not  to  mention  one  of  the  good 
wines  with  which  this  establishment's 
cellar  is  still   well  stocked. 

Versailles  has  gone  materially  dif- 
ferent within  the  past  fortnight  or  so 
— rather  more  Frenchy,  so  to  speak. 
It  has  a  new  stage,  with  a  runway 
quite  in  the  Continental  manner;  for 
it  has  yielded  at  last  to  the  musical 
revue  temptation.  The  show,  "Ver- 
sailles Fantasy,"  is  not  on  a  large 
scale;  it  is  commendably  compact. 
But  it  moves  so  briskly  that  every 
minute  of  it  counts — from  Mili 
Monti  and  Jean  Cavall  down  to  the 
last  of  the  chorus  girls,  who  are  six 
of  "the  most  beautiful  and  glamor- 
ous" in  town.  As  there  is  an  average 
of  five  costumes  for  each  person  in 
this  revue,  the  general  effect  is  quite 
kaleidoscopic. 

When  you  pass  through  the  Coq 
Rouge  bar,  with  its  wonderfully  ef- 
fective murals  of  New  York  after 
dark,  and  enter  the  main  and  newly- 
decorated  room,  you  are  likely  to  be 
entranced  by  the  strains  of  Hun- 
garian music.  Bela  Bizony's  players, 
alternating  with  the  Joseph  C.  Smith 
orchestra,  specialize  in  this  and  like 
nothing  better  than  to  remind  you  of 
Budapest.  And  speaking  of  things 
special,  royal  squab  en  casserole  with 
brandy  is  something  not  to  be  missed 
at  Coq  Rouge.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  canapS  Muscovite  and  the 
zabaglione. 

The  Casino  Russe  has  plenty  of 
atmosphere;  but  there  is  greater 
emphasis  in  this  direction  on  the 
food  and  the  entertainment.  There 
are  invariably  Russian  dishes  of  irre- 
sistible appeal,  some  of  them  a  de- 
cided novelty  to  the  stranger  within 
the  gate.  As  for  the  floor  show,  Nina 
Tarasova  sings  charmingly  in  French 
and  English,  as  well  as  Russian.  She 
stays  on,  the  while  sword  and  other 
Russian  dancers  and  talented  in- 
strumentalists come  and  go. 

(Continued  on  page  49) 


BELA    BIZONY 

Violin 


Dancing 

from 

Seven 


* 

coo  ROUGE 

~(?s    65  East  56     /*? 
V-DI,,,    ■a.flflQ-r/ 


RUDY   TIMFIELD 

Piano 


Entertainment 
Twice 

Nightly 


Plara  3-8887- 
COCKTAILS  AT  THE  SKYLINE  BAR 
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IN   THE 

KINGDOM 
OF  THE  SUN 

SOUTHERN    ARIZONA-CALIFORNIA 


You  set  your  own  tempo  for  living 
in  this  land  of  health  and  sun- 
shine. Whatever  vacation  activity 
you  prefer  is  yours  to  enjoy.  Just 
the  kind  of  hotel,  Inn  or  Guest 
Ranch  accommodations  you  pre- 
fer are  at  your  disposal. 


Visit  Carlsbad 
Caverns  ea  route 


GO  ROCK  ISLAND 

ARIZONA  LlMlTED-for stream- 
lined speed  atid  luxury  —  every 
other  day  —  beginning  Dec.  15 
—between  Chicago  and  Tucson- 
Phoenix.  All-Pullman,  extra 
fare.  Diner-Buff et-Lounge- 
Observatioo  Car.  Stewardess- 
Nurse  Service. 

Golden  state  Limited— for 

distinguished  comfort — daily 
between  Chicago  and  Los 
Angeles.  Observation  Car. 
Standard  Pullmans.  Tourist 
Pullman  westbound.  Diner.  De 
luxe  Chair  Cars.  Club  Lounge  Car. 

CALIFORNIAN  —for  luxurious 
economy— daily  between  Chicago 
and  Los  Angeles.  Tourist  Pull- 
mans and  de  luxe  Chair  Cars. 
Special  chair  car  for  women 
and  children.  Stewardess-Nurse 
Service.  Economy  meals  in  Din- 
ing Car.  Club  Lounge  for  sleep- 
ing car  patrons.  Tourist  Pull- 
man to  and  from  San  Diego. 

ROCK  ISLAND  offers  the  only 
main  line  through  service  from 
Chicago  to  El  Paso,  Tucson, 
Phoenix  and  Palm  Springs  en 
route  to  Los  Angeles. 

Through  seryicedaily  from  St.  Louis 
and  Memphis.  Connecting  service 
from  Twin  Cities  via  Kansas  City. 

For  information  and  descriptive  literature 

A.  D.  MARTIN 
Pass'rTraffic  Manager 

Rock  Island  Lines 

723  La  Salle  St.  Station 

Chicago,  Illinois 


Let  Us  Eat  and  Drink 


By  Gurdon  Nott 


Rock 
Island 


THE  DIRECT  LOW  ALTITUDE  WAY 


WHAT  with  the  war  all  too  rap- 
idly depleting  the  stocks  of 
the  best  European  wines  in  Ameri- 
can cellars,  cisatlantic  thought  is 
turning  more  and  more  to  the  best  of 
the  home  products.  Excellence  is  by 
no  means  uncommon  among  them  and 
occasionally  a  tryout  ends  in  nothing 
less  than  revelation.  And  why  not? 
Surely  good  wine-making  is  anything 
but  new  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic; 
it  is  more  than  one  hundred  years 
ago  that  the  firm  foundation  of  the 
industry  was  laid  in  the  Finger 
Lakes  region  of  New  York  and 
nearly  a  century  has  gone  by  since 
wine-growers  from  France,  Germany 
and  Switzerland  settled  thereabouts 
because  they  found  cultural  condi- 
tions approximating  those  of  their 
respective  home  lands.  Not  only  the 
Catawba  but  the  sweet  little  Dela- 
ware grape  had  been  developed  by 
that  time.  Each  of  these  varieties,  of 
course,  is  a  notable  contributor  to 
the  history  of  wine-making  in  the 
United  States. 

There  is  nothing  at  all  strange  in 
the  circumstance  that  veritable  cham- 
pagne can  be  produced  in  only  a  few 
regions  of  this  vast  land.  The  same 
is  true  of  France;  there  is  something 
in  the  combination  of  soil,  climate 
and  so  on  that  makes  for  the  right 
conditions.  One  of  the  best  of  these 
regions  is,  and  probably  will  always 
remain,  in  the  highly  picturesque  Fin- 
ger Lakes  part  of  New  York.  There, 
at  Hammondsport,  the  Pleasant  Val- 
ley Wine  Company  was  making  cham- 
pagne so  long  ago  as  1867  of  a  qual- 
ity sufficiently  meritorious  to  win  for 
it  the  award  of  a  gold  medal  at  the 
Paris  Exposition.  And  this  was  no 
small  distinction  well-nigh  three 
quarters  of  a  century  back,  especially 
in  a  field  predominantly  French. 
Actually  the  Great  Western  cham- 
pagnes have  been  produced  up  Lake 
Keuka  way  more  than   eighty  years. 

This  winery,  at  Rheims,  uses  the 
Catawba — known  since  1823 — -as  the 
mainstay  of  its  grape  -blends  for 
American  champagnes.  The  Delaware, 
originated  in  1848  in  the  Ohio  town 
of  that  name,  is  also  excellent  for 
fine  wine.  Among  the  "New  York 
State"  still  wines  there  is  a  Sweet 
Catawba  with  a  delightful  flavor— a 
companion  of  half  a  dozen  others  of 
native  origin  but  retaining  such  fa- 
miliar names  as  Rhine,  port,  claret 
and  sauternes.  Ranking  high  along 
with  these  is  American  Vermouth, 
both  the  dry  and  the  sweet,  with  the 
Great  Western  quality  label. 

The  fine  work  on  behalf  of  matte 
that  was  accomplished  by  Brazil  in 
her  attractive  pavilion  at  the  World's 
Fair  for  two  seasons  is  being  followed 
up  intelligently  just  now  by  wide  ex- 
ploitation of  South  America's  own 
tea.  For  a  fresh  appeal  to  hesitating 
North  American  appetites,  perhaps, 
matte  has  gone  through  a  new  roast- 
ing process  that  makes  the  taste  more 
delicate  and  the  color  a  deeper  amber 
than  before.  It  is  one  thing  for  the 
Gaucho,  feeling  a  bit  low,  to  take 
his  native  brew  on  the  stroi.g  side — 
this  from  a  decorated  gourd  through 


a  silver  bombilla.  But  up  here  tea- 
drinking  is  something  else,  and  always 
will  be.  The  brew  must  have  an 
agreeable  flavor  along  with  its  repu- 
tation as  a  calory-free  beverage  that 
is  a  heartener  for  nerves  and  muscles 
far  from  being  up  to  scratch.  Both 
Great  Britain  and  France  have  found 
it  of  especial  worth  in  field  hospitals 
and  Germany  has  used  it  as  a  troop 
ration. 

The  matte  now  being  distributed  in 
balls  as  well  as  in  tin  containers 
should  be  brewed  in  water  just  below 
the  boiling  point  and  allowed  to  stand 
five  minutes  or  so.  It  is  then  served 
in  the  same  ways  as  Oriental  tea.  If 
it  is  iced,  a  sprig  of  crushed  mint  is 
a  pleasant  change  from  lemon.  Only 
the  tenderest  young  top  of  Ilex 
paraguayensis  leaves  from  the  Parana 
forests  are  imported  from  Brazil. 
There  this  tree,  known  for  more  than 
four  centuries  flourishes  mightily— 
as  it  did  in  the  days  when  it  was  a 
stranger  to  all  save  the  Guarany  tribe 
of  aborigines,  who  used  the  dried 
leaves  for  a  stimulating  drink.  There 
has  been  some  cultivation  of  the  tree; 
but  there  is  scant  need  of  this  so  long 
as  the  wilderness  offers  its  abundance. 

Although  we  have  today  a  long  list 
of  vegetables  as  compared  to  what 
our  forefathers  got  along  with,  a 
new  one  is  always  welcome.  Mean- 
ing celtuce,  which  several  of  my 
friends  have  tried  out  at  home  and 
not  found  wanting.  So  called  for  the 
reason  that  the  flavor  suggests  botli 
celery  and  lettuce,  and  on  the  road 
to  being  an  outstanding  novelty  of  the 
new  year,  it  has  edible  stalks  that 
may  be  boiled — either  in  slices  or 
split  lengthwise — and  served  with 
butter  or  cream  sauce.  That  is  to 
say,  cook  it  as  you  would  summer 
squash  or  asparagus.  Or  serve  it 
cold,  with  hollandaise  sauce.  It  may 
also  be  used  in  a  mixed  vegetable 
salad.  Its  origin  remains  a  secret;  I 
only  know  that  the  celtuce  I  ate,  and 
liked  so  well,  was  grown  on  Burpee's 
Fordhook  Farms  in  Pennsylvania. 

An  essence  has  been  described  aptly 
as  "something  sufficiently  concrete  to 
be  inclosed  in  a  glass  bottle."  That 
is  the  way  it  is  with  the  onions  and 
garlic  under  the  Giroux  banner;  only 
the  concentrated  juice  comes  to  your 
kitchen,  thereby  solving  in  a  jiffy  the 
time-honored  problem  of  how  to  keep 
the  odor  of  these  two  garden  prod- 
ucts off  your  hands.  "Robust  onions," 
it  is  said,  are  used  for  the  more  essen- 
tial of  these  juices;  there  is  treat- 
ment by  heat,  then  salt  and  burnt 
sugar  are  added.  The  result  is  an  ex 
tract  one  teaspoonful  of  which  doe.' 
the  work  of  a  medium-sized  onion 
Three  times  this  quantity  lends  par 
ticular  zest  to  the  traditional  fisher- 
man's clam  pie — which  ought  to  come- 
to  the  table  oftener  than  it  does.  It 
also  works  well  into  the  base  of  cream 
soups,  poultry  dressings  and  salads 
The  same  is  true  of  the  bottled  garlic- 
juice,  which  may  also  be  applied  to 
a  roast  of  beef  or  lamb  just  before 
the  basting.  And  there  will  be  no 
gastronomical  error  if  a  tablespoon- 
ful  of  the  onion  juice  goes  into  the 
pan  drippings. 


from  NASSAU 


Your  HAT-I-TUDE 

will  be  complete 

with  a  Sensible 

LEE  STRAW 


The   "Governor's  Harbour"   Hat 
from  Nassau 

Made  of  Peel  Top  Braid 

Cooler  than  Cool  With  a  Polka  Dot 

Pugaree  Scarf  $5.00 

LEE   HATS 

358  Fifth  Ave.  New  York  City 


By  the  author  of 
"I  Cover  the  Waterfront" 

IT  MUST  BE 
THE  CLIMATE 

By  Max  Miller 

Unconventional  and  sometimes 
acid  impressions  of  our  Pacific 
Coast  empire  by  an  astute  ob- 
server. "An  appetizing  potpourri 
of  anecdote,  autobiography  and 
philosophy." — Chicago  Tribune.  A 
book  that  is  bound  to  provoke 
widespread  comment  and  con- 
troversy. $2.75 
At  all  book  sellers,  or 

McBride  Publishers,  N.  Y. 
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The  popularity  of  Southern  Com- 
fort in  these  parts  is  the  quiet,  rather 
than  the  spectacular,  sort.  Which  is 
just  what  "the  grand  old  drink  of 
the  South"  would  ask  for,  were  it 
articulate.  Below  the  Mason  and 
Dixon's  line,  where  it  comes  from, 
this  bottled  drink  is  of  course  tra- 
dition; it  has  become  part  and  parcel 
of  life  there.  Born  of  a  romantic 
period,  it  is  itself  in  the  romance 
category  of  potables.  Furthermore,  it 
is  a  change  of  drinks  with  a  flavor 
all  its  own.  Withal  its  mellowness 
conceals  a  potency  that  has  created 
for  it  an  unwritten  rule  of  two  is 
enough. 

If  you  are  not  sick  and  tired  of 
the  very  names  of  Scarlett  O'Hara 
and  Rhett  Butler,  as  I  am,  you  can 
make  either  a  cocktail  or  a  highball 
of  these  names  with  the  aid  of 
Southern  Comfort.  Or  you  can  take 
it  Memphis  style;  put  half  a  peach 
or  apricot  in  a  large  champagne  glass, 
add  crushed  ice,  fill  up  with  Southern 
Comfort  and  top  with  a  cherry.  Then 
there  is  the  stiffer  Dixie  punch.  This 
calls  for  a  jigger  of  Southern  Com- 
fort, half  as  much  gin,  the  same 
amount  of  lime  juice,  two  dashes  of 
grenadine  and  half  a  slice  of  pine- 
apple. Mix  thoroughly,  pour  over 
shaved  ice  in  a  mint  julep  goblet 
or  a  large  fizz  glass  and  trim  with 
pineapple  and  a  slice  of  orange. 

The  other  day  I  saw  a  bottle  of 
Creme  de  Cassis  with  a  cluster  of 
red  currants  glowing  brightly  on  the 
label.  But  wrongly.  This  time-hon- 
ored companion  of  sirop  de  grenadine 
at  the  sidewalk  cafes  of  Paris  is  not 
derived  from  the  groseille  a  grappes; 
its  berry  origin  is  the  black  currant 
of  Europe,  Ribes  nigrum,  of  which 
our  native  species  is  a  close  relative. 
Not  only  is  the  color  different  but 
the  berries  are  few  in  a  bunch.  The 
odor  of  the  fresh  fruit  is  none  too 
agreeable,  nor  would  the  black  be 
more  than  also  ran  in  a  beauty  show. 
Nevertheless,  the  black  currant  is  the 
making  of  a  fine  drink  as  well  as 
that  famous  and  most  excellent  jam 
of  the  British  Isles 

Veritable  atmosphere  has  had  much 
to  do  with  the  success  of  the  Hollande 
Taverne  in  Rockefeller  Center.  The 
bar,  in  particular,  makes  one  feel  that 
he  is  in  the  Netherlands;  there  are 
marvelous  Dutch  tiles,  quite  in  keep- 
ing with  the  authenticity  of  the  wood- 
work and  furniture.  In  the  dining 
room  also  the  tiles  are  t'.riking;  there 
are  some  most  interesting  metal  an- 
tiques, including  a  fireback  from 
Peter  the   Great's  palace,   and,  what 


At  Trader  Vic's.  Walter  H.  Dillingham  of 

'  the    island    Legislature    and    Miss    Noni 

Warren  Smith  of  Santa  Fe  dining  at  the 

well-known    Polynesian   spot   in    Honolulu. 


In  Honolulu.    With  mangoes  on  the  trees 

and  pineapple  juice  in  hand,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Samuel  C.  Collier  of  New  York  stroll  on 

the  Frank  Thompson  home  grounds. 


is  not  without  importance,  the  wait- 
resses are  in  costumes  of  the  home 
country.  In  the  corners  of  the  room 
are  the  painted  arms  of  the  eleven 
provinces. 

As  to  the  food  and  drink,  enough 
of  it  is  really  Dutch  to  contribute 
liberally  to  the  distinctive  character 
of  the  place.  If  you  find  either  nassi 
goreng  javaansch  met  geimporteerde 
sambals  or  gestoofde  varkens  carbon- 
ade  met  witte  kool  en  gekookte 
aardappelen  too  much  of  a  tongue- 
twister,  you  can  always  point  to  the 
item  on  the  menu  card  and  ask: 
"What's  that?"  And  you  will  be  told 
in  a  way  well  calculated  to  make  your 
mouth  water.  Several  of  the  native 
dishes  are  outstanding — no  less  so 
the  Heineken  beer,  which  has  been 
coming  from  Soerabaja.  The  special 
Ballantine  cocktail  is  made  up  of  gin, 
vermouth,  lime  juice  and  a  few  drops 
of  absinthe.  There  is  Eastern  service 
in  the  main   room. 

As  the  pomander  ball  of  old  Eng- 
lish tradition  is  made  up  of  edibles, 
an  orange  studded  with  cloves,  this 
may  at  least  be  said  of  it — it  was 
once  eatable.  The  perfume  placed  in 
the  dried  fruit  adds  the  final  touch 
to  something  that  has  endured  well 
since  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
One  no  longer  sees  pomander  balls 
carried  around  by  a  fastidious  per- 
son; but  they  do  serve  as  well  as 
ever  the  purpose  of  lending,  for  a 
long  while,  an  agreeable  odor  to 
clothing  that  has  been  put  away.  They 
have  the  virtue,  too,  of  helping  to 
prevent  mustiness.  So,  all  in  all,  they 
are  a  welcome  feature  of  the  stock 
of  the  English   Herb  Shop. 

Thanks  to  the  prevailing  new  herb 
thought,  the  effort  to  convince  Amer- 
icans that  all  good  tea  does  not  come 
from  the  leaves  of  Thea  sinensis  is 
succeeding  finely.  One  hears  again  of 
the  camomile  tea  of  old — of  the  brews 
from  elder  blow,  boneset  and  lime 
blossoms  that  our  grandmothers  and 
great  grandmothers  knew.  The  House 
of  Herbs,  in  the  Canaan  region  of 
Connecticut,  even  goes  in  for  a 
special  blend.  Called  Liberty  Tea, 
this  has  an  agreeable  flavor  quite  its 
own.  Peppermint,  for  one  thing, 
enters  into  it.  Use  a  dessert  spoonful 
of  the  tea  for  each  cup  of  "rapidly 
boiling"  water;  allow  it  to  steep  over 
a  low  fire  for  four  minutes  and  serve 
at  once.  For  the  sweetening,  either 
sugar  or  honey.  It  is  put  up  in  tea 
balls  also,  in  a  hand-painted  gift 
canister. 


Makers  of  America's  Finest  Eighteenth  Century  Reproductions 
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A   graceful  antique  Georgian   marble 
mantel. 

Do    not    select    your    next    mantelpiece 
until    you    first    have   seen    the    "House 
of    Mantels."     Here   you   will    find   gen- 
uine antiques  as  well   as  the   finest   re- 
productions   in    stone,    wood,    and    mar- 
ble, all  at  surprisingly  reasonable  prices. 

(J.  W.  Johnson,  Prop.) 
251    East  33rd  St.,   New  York,   N.  Y. 

Est.    1379 

Fine  Old  Sheffield  Coffee  Urn 

Circa  1800     Height  18  Inches 

Price  $175.00 

On  display  at  the 

BRITISH  FAIR 
Rockefeller  Center 

NORMAN  OF  LONDON 

Old  English  Silver 
573    Madison   Avenue,    New   York   City 


One    of    a    Pair    of    Sheffield    Plate 

Entree  Dishes  on  Warmers  - 

Circa    1800 

Old  English  Silver 

Authentic  Reproductions 

Jewels,  China,  Crystal 

WYIIll 

713    MADISON    AVENUE 

At  63rd  St.,  N.  Y.     •      RE.  4-35U0 


GREENWICH,  CONN. 

Country  homes  for  sale  and  lease. 
Several   choice    bargains 

Post    Road 
Greenwich,    Conn. 

Tel.  263 
7   East  42nd  Street 
New   York 
Office  open  every  day      MU    HILL    2-6561 


Several   choi- 


ANTIQUES  FOR  THE   HOME 


For   your   Christmas   et 


rnog,   <>r   any 


other  seasonal  punch,  what  could 
your  guests  find  more  exciting  than 
this  old  howl  with  gadroon  design, 
made  about  1750.  It  echoes  the  gaiety 
of  Georgian  England  when  London 
celehrated  holidays  with  vivacity  and 
cheer.  Teutony  is  a  long-lasting 
alloy  of  copper  and  silver,  copied 
from  a  Chinese  metal.  After  being 
made  in  England  for  only  forty 
years,  production  ceased  as  it  was 
found   nearly   as   expensive   as   silver. 


S.   Wyler,  Inc. 

A  RARE  TEUTONY  PUNCH  BOWL. 


Pieces  of  it  are  eagerly  sought  by 
collectors  because  of  their  rarity. 

To  the  eighteenth-century  craftsmen 
we  owe  much  of  the  convenient  fur- 
niture that  is  being  continually 
sought  to  make  present-day  homes 
really  inviting.  Of  the  tables  the  tier 
— or  dumbwaiter,  as  it  is  so  aptly 
called — is  the  height  of  convenience; 
for  it  is  two-in-one.  Thus  the  Eng- 
lish table  illustrated  can  be  used  both 
for  serving  tea  and  as  an  end-table. 
Made  in  the  eighteenth  century,  it 
has  a  height  of  thirty-four  inches. 
And  the  trays  are  spacious;  one  is 
twenty-four  inches  and  the  other 
twenty. 

Here  is  a  porcelain  mug  that  harks 
back  to  the  China  of  about  1760, 
and   thus   possesses    romantic   as   well 


as  ceramic  interest.  Actually  it  is 
East  India  Company  porcelain,  al- 
though placed  in  the  Lowestoft  cate- 
gory and  greatly  prized  under  that 
English  name  by  collectors — who  hold 


LOWESTOFT: 

made    in    China 

about    1760. 


Ginsburg  &   Levy. 


in  admiration  the  beauty  of  its  glaze. 
Not  a  few  special  American  orders 
for  it  were  taken  out  by  sea  captains 
in  the  China  trade — as  carefully  pre- 
served pieces  with  the  first  owner's 
initials  on  them  bear  witness.  One 
teapot  in  perfect  condition  today  has 
P.R.,  for  Patty  Riley,  entwined  in 
the  circular  part  of  the  enamel  deco- 
rations in  softened  colors. 


Sally  Plunkett. 

A    DISTINCTIVE   TWO-IN-ONE. 


Israel   Sack,   Inc. 

IN   THE    BEST    BILBAO    MANNER. 


An  unusual  mirror  this,  in  that  it  is 
a  particularly  choice  example  of  the 
Bilbao  wall  pieces  that  were  made  in 
Spain  in  the  eighteenth  century  for 
the  American  market.  There  is  a 
finely  decorative  employment  of 
marble,  combined  with  gilt,  in  the 
frame — which  has  a  most  effective 
medallion  to  top  it  off.  Although  it 
is  a  looking-glass  with  something  of 
the  feeling  of  the  Adam  style  in 
general,  the  embellishment  of  fine 
metal  work  is  especially  character- 
istic of  the  kind  for  which  Spain's 
ancient  Bilbao  was  famous.  There  is 
a  rather  close  resemblance  between 
this  antique  and  one  in  the  notable 
Salem  Room  of  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art.  Portugal,  too,  made 
mirrors   along  similar  lines. 


COLOUR  SKETCHINC   IN  CHALK 

Donald  Maxwell  -  $3.00 

Written  "to  put  ideas  in  people's  heads 
.  .  .  The  artist  with  a  few  chalks  in 
his  pocket  has  all  the  needed  equip- 
ment." Sound,  practical  guidance  for 
the  artist  and  connoisseur.  Entertaining 
text  and  instructive  sketches  show  how 
this  well-known  artist  gets  his  much 
admired  effects.  Beautifully  illustrated 
in  full  colors. 


SKETCHINC    IN    PEN    AND    INK 

Donald  Maxwell  -  $3.00 

Everyone  likes  to  sketch  with  pen  and 
ink.  It's  easy  this  interesting  way. 
Carefully  explained  technique  develops 
your  skill  and  own  style.  Cloth  bound, 
over  100  illustrations. 


FREE! 
Books, 


New     catalog     of     Pitman     Art 
new    Techniques,    Appreciation. 


PITMAN  PUBLISHING 

CORPORATION 

2    West    45th    Street,    New    York    City 

(showroom  4th  tloorl 


AT  THE 

BRITISH 
FAIR 

INTERNATIONAL  BUILDINC 
RADIO    CITY 

You  will  find  a  col- 
lection of  the  famous 
COBB  &  JENKINS 
Tweeds,  with  a  smart 
ensemble  for  town 
and  country  wear  in 
a  new  C.  &  J.  pattern, 
exclusive  to 

BONWIT  TELLER 

NEW  YORK 
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Just  Gifts 

As  usual,  Abercrombie  &  Fitch  is 
a  bewildering  spot  with  so  much  to 
see  and  so  many  things  you  want  to 
buy  right  away.  One  is  a  bag  of 
waterproof  canvas  in  green  or  maroon 
in  which  to  carry  your  skates.  There 
is  plenty  of  room  for  extra  socks  or 
other  odds  and  ends;  and,  with  skat- 
ing becoming  more  and  more  popular 
each  season,  there  should  be  a  large 
market.  The  price  is  $3.50.  For  a 
friend  or  relative  in  the  service,  they 
show  a  really  practical  writing  case 
of  tan  calf.  One  half  holds  a  tablet 
of  standard  size;  the  other  has  a 
compartment  with  envelopes  and 
extra  room  for  mail  received,  a  calen- 
dar and  a  space  for  a  small  photo- 
graph. The  whole  locks  with  a  key, 
a  good  idea  when  privacy  is  at  a 
minimum.     Price   $8.50. 


that  you  will  carry  season  after  sea- 
son for  which  you  develop  an  almost 
affectionate  regard.  The  finest  leath- 
ers and  exquisite  detail  distinguish 
all  Mark  Cross  bags,  plus  a  skillful 
simplicity  of  design  that  means  that 
each  one  is  just  right  for  its  own 
purpose. 


It's  You-  New  Elizabeth  Arden  sequence. 
Follow  the  pointers;  as  these  are  made  for 
you.  Flower  Mist,  dusting  powder  and 
ultra-chic  perfume.  Price,  cologne  $24.75. 

More  Leather 

There  are  few  accessories  more  ac- 
ceptable to  most  women  than  a  really 
fine  handbag.  And  especially  fine 
ones  can  always  be  had  at  Mark 
Cross.    I  refer  particularly  to  the  bag 
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Jingle  Bells.  Warranted  to  ring  true  on  the 
Christmas  tree.  One  dram  each  of  Helena 
Rubinstein's  Apple  Blossom  and  Town 
perfumes.  And  patriotic  as  well;  red  rib- 
bon, white  bells  and  blue  base.    Price  $2. 

Warm  As  Toast 

If  you  want  to  be  really  practical 
and  yet  are  in  quest  of  something 
rather  special  as  a  gift,  you  should 
look  at  the  General  Electric  Auto- 
matic Electric  blanket.  It  is  a  hand- 
some blanket,  in  any  one  of  five  colors, 
which  adjusts  itself  magically  to  the 
temperature  of  the  room.  When  the 
thermometer  takes  a  sudden  dip  in 
the  night,  instead  of  having  to  get  up 
and  sleepily  fumble  for  extra  covers, 
the  blanket  just  steps  up  its  own 
temperature  automatically,  and  there 
you  are.  Wonderful  for  restless 
sleepers  who  kick  covers  off.  $34.50 
at  better  stores. 

Mexicana 

"Down    Mexico    Way"   is   what   W. 
&    J.    Sloane    on    Fifth    Avenue    call 
their  new  section  devoted  to  all  sorts 
(Continued  on  page  Ifi) 


AQUASCUTUM  RAINCOATS 


For  the  man  of  the  house,  new  Jewelire  set  by  Pro-phy-lac-tic  in  a  deep  rich  garnet 
tone.    Bristles  are  of  Prolon.    Price  $7.50. 


AQUASCUTUM  OVERCOATS,   TOPCOATS  AND 
RAINCOATS     FAMOUS     THE     WORLD     OVER 


Aquascutum  Raincoats 
$20  to  $65 


Trench  Coats 

$35,  $55  and  $65 


Topcoats  and  Overcoats 
$55  to  $75 


Order  one  through  your  favorite  store  anywhere  in  the  United  States,  or 
visit  Aquascutum  New  York  showrooms,  200  Fifth  Avenue  at  23rd 
Street,   where   a  full  selection  is  always  available  for  your  inspection. 
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The  World's  Foremost  train- 
er of  lions  and  tigers  writes 
of  the  thrilling  action,  sus- 
pense and  danger  in  the  Big 
Cage. 

Jungle 

Performers 

By  CLYDE  BEATTY 

AND  EARL  WILSON 

With  crack  of  whip  and  roar  of  scores 
of  lions,  tigers  and  other  wild  animals, 
Beatty  takes  you  right  into  the  Big 
Cage  to  match  your  skill  and  courage 
with  the  killers  of  the  jungle.  The 
most  thrilling  book  of  the  season, 
packed  with  humor,  tragedy  and  con- 
tinuous excitement.  A  wild  animal 
book  that  will  make  your  spine  tingle. 
Illus.  $2.75. 

At  All  Booksellers,  or 

ROBERT  M.  McBRIDE  &  CO. 

116  East  16th  St.,  New  York 


FREQUENT  SHIPMENTS 
DIRECT  FROM  LONDON 


MUSEUM    SILVER    SHOP,    INC. 

Ralph  flyman,  Pros. 

104  East  57th  Street 

New  York 

Specialists  in  Antique  Silver 

And  Old  Sheffield  Plate 


Interior  Decorators,  Architects, 

Museum  Directors,  and  the 

Trade  always  welcome. 


Luggage 
for  Gifts 


Ladies  Shoe  Trunk 
in  stock  and  to  order 

Arthur 

Gilmore 

INC 

16  EAST  52nd  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


William  Morris  Wall  Papers 

are  obtainable  from 

W.  H.  S.  Lloyd  Co.,  Inc. 

48  West  48th  St.  New  York 

Ask  the  Salesmen  to  Show  Them  to  You 
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HEIGH-HO! 

Come   to   the 

BRITISH   FAIR 

(Sponsored  by  The  Spur) 
INTERNATIONAL  BUILDING 

ROCKEFELLER  CENTER 

Nov.  15  to  Dec.  25 

+ 
Here    you   will   find 

an  inspiring  array  of  importations  from  Britain  and 
the  Empire — gifts  for  Christmas,  gifts  of  quality, 
gifts  that  will  endure.  .  .  . 

English  bone  china,  made  by  famous  Staffordshire 
potteries  .  .  .  antiquities  from  noble  British  families 
.  .  .  silver,  glass,  objets  d'art  .  .  .  cottons  from  Lanca- 
shire .  .  .  hand-woven  Shetlands  and  woolens  from 
the  islands  of  Harris  and  Lewis — Scottish  woolens — 
cheviots,  worsteds,  saxonies,  vicunas,  gabardines,  flan- 
nels— all  the  fine  cloths  for  which  Britain  has  Ions; 
been  famous  .  .  .  sweaters  of  soft  cashmere  .  .  .  smart 
accessories,  perfumes,  leather  goods,  novelties,  sports 
goods,  sports  wear.  .  .  . 

Grouped  by  price  are  gift  suggestions  to  fit  every 
purse  and  purpose  ...  a  wine  room  will  suggest  how 
to  see  the  holiday  season  through  with  the  best  of 
British  spirits  (and  wines)  .  .  .  the  smokers'  corner 
will  supply  the  answer  to  the  problem,  what  to  give . 
the  forgotten  man. 

Before  completing  your  gift  list,  visit  The  British 
Fair,  for  here,  under  one  roof  in  an  atmosphere  of 
carnival,    you    will    find    an    inspired    collection    of 

British 

CHRISTMAS    GIFT 

Suggestions 

COME   EARLY!         BUY   EARLY!! 

Buy   Something   British! 


British  Fair 


LEADING  importers  of  merchan- 
dise from  Britain,  and  the  Em- 
pire, have  combined  to  display  their 
wares  in  the  International  Building, 
in  Rockefeller  Center  from  mid-No- 
vember to  Christmas.  The  project  is 
sponsored  by  the  publishers  of  this 
magazine  who  hope,  as  the  result, 
that  more  dollars  will  be  made  avail- 
able for  Britain's  war  effort.  The 
participants  include  representatives 
of  firms  long  famous  for  fine,  honest 
craftsmanship.  Exhibiting  are  Hunt 
&  Winterbotham,  whose  mill  on  the 
River  Cam  was  fabricating  cloth 
early  in  the  sixteenth  century.  This 
house  makes  the  famous  Bermuda 
doeskin,  as  well  as  the  hand-woven 
Shetlands,  vicunas,  cashmeres  and 
worsted  fleeces  supplied  to  the  ex- 
clusive custom  tailers.  The  wool  used 
in  worsted  fleece  is  taken  from  the 
underneck  of  the  Australian  merino 
sheep.    It  is  costly. 

Hunt  &  Winterbotham,  and  the 
group  of  mills  it  represents  in  this 
country,  have  just  opened  a  shop  in 
the  Gotham  Hotel — where,  for  the 
first  time,  the  public  may  see  the 
finest  woolens  from  Britain  and  pur- 
chase lengths  of  the  cloths.  M.  Henri 
— for  twenty-two  years  tailor  to  the 
British  aristocracy  and  whose  clients 
include  members  of  the  Royal  family 
— here  to  assist  in  Britain's  war  ef- 
fort, is  exhibiting  a  costume  tailored 
in  the  best  British  traditions.  British 
tailoring  for  men  is  shown  in  the 
exhibit  of  Bernard  Weatherill,  Ltd. 
(tailor  by  Royal  Appointment  to  His 
Majesty).  Topcoats  and  raincoats 
are  by  Aquascutum  Ltd.,  the  famous 
Regent  Street  firm  whose  coats  are 
world-renowned.  The  exhibits  of 
John  Barr  and  the  firm  of  Cobb  & 
Jenkins,  whose  Scottish  tweeds  are 
among  the  finest  imported  here,  in- 
clude an  exquisite  collection  of  new 
patterns  and  novel  weaves — an  in- 
spiration to  those  who  appreciate  fine 
woolens.  E.  Y.  Stroud,  doyen  of  the 
Harris  Tweed  industry  in  this  coun- 
try, has  presented  an  interesting  pic- 
ture of  the  beauty  in  woolens  from 
the  islands  of  the  Hebrides. 

When  the  Blitz  threatened  Lon- 
don's antiquities  many  were  shipped 
to  this  country.  Ralph  Hyman,  whose 
shop  opposite  the  British  Museum  is 
well  known  to  Americans,  has  brought 
over  many  rare  pieces  of  antique 
silver  from  famous  collections.  Some 
of  these  are  exhibited  at  the  Fair. 
Other  interesting  items  are  by  Nor- 
man of  London;  objets  d'art  and 
small  furniture  items  are  shown  by 
Blairman. 

Representative  of  products  from 
within  the  Empire  are  Myers's  fine, 
old  dark  rum  from  Jamaica,  and  hats 
by  Frank  H.  Lee,  of  Danbury,  Con- 
necticut. Mr.  Lee  conceived  the  idea 
of  using  the  straw  plait  and  native 
fibers  from  Nassau,  in  the  Bahamas, 
for  men's  summer  headwear.  They 
were  colorful,  cool,  romantic.  Nassau 
straws  became  a  vogue.  They  not 
only  revived  the  hat  industry  in  the 
United  States,  but  created  a  demand 
in  places  as  remote  as  Alaska  and 
Shanghai.  Shopkeepers  in  Nassau 
bought  back  the  finished  product 
from  Mr.  Lee  and  sold  visiting 
Americans  during  the  winter  resort 
season. 


■jr  You  are 
INVITED 

to  inspect  the  new 
JOHN    BARR 

Scottish  Tweeds 

in  plains,  over-plaids,  checks  — 
with  exquisite  matching  plain 
colors  —  woven  of  the  finest  virgin 
wool  —  at  the 

BRITISH   FAIR 

International  Building 
ROCKEFELLER    CENTER 

The  beauty  of  this  fine  imported 
Scottish  Tweed  is  shown  in  an 
outfit  for  spring,  by  .  .  . 

MILCRIM 


E.Y. 


BRITISH  TWEEDS 


SHETLANDS 
GABARDINES 


TROPICALS 

WORSTEDS 


AT  THE 


BRITISH  FAIR 

630  FIFTH  AVE. 
Rockefeller  Center 


II.  HENRI 

OF       LONDON,       INC. 

Ladies  Tailors 


Classic  Tailored  Suits  Fashioned 
in  the  Finest  British  and  French 
tradition  as  made  for  Members 
of  the  British  aristocracy.  Also, 
Tweeds,  by  the  yard. 

440  Park  Avenue,  IV.  Y. 


JAMES  B.  RUSSELL 

Tobacconist 

Importers  of  fine  British  tobaccos*  cigarettes, 
pipes.  Agents  for  Geo.  Dobie  &  Son,  Ltd., 
Paisley,  Scotland,   famous 

FOUR   SQUARE  TOBACCOS 
23     W.     57th     Street  New    York 


BLAIRMAN 

&   SONS,    INC. 
55    E.    57th    St.  New   York 

BRITISH  ANTIQUES 
and    Works    of  ART    ,, 
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handkerchiefs 

made  in  England 

FOR  FASHION  -  FIRST 
WOMEN  IN  AMERICA 


Made  by  an  exclusive  old  English 
Master-Print  method;  woven  of  long- 
fibred  batiste;  edged  by  hand  .  .  . 
many  designs  to  choose  from. 

FEATURED     AT     FINE     STORES 
THROUGHOUT    the     COUNTRY 

In  New  York  at: 

B.  ALTMAN 

LORD  &  TAYLOR 

JAMES  McCUTCHEON 

SAKS  34th  STREET 

GIMBELS 
BLOOMINCDALES 


Condon  House 


AS  BRITISH 

AS  THE 

BEEF-EATERS 

John    Hudson    Moore,    Inc. 
663    Fifth    Avenue,    New    York 


By  AppointmenHv^ljMKing  George  VI. 


WRENS 

lite  Original  WAX SHOE  POLISH 


You  will  like  WREN'S  for  the  dis- 
tinctive brilliance  of  its  shine,  and 
your  shoes  will  benefit  too  from  the 
exceptional  leather-preserving  and 
waterproofing  properties  of  this 
famous   Polish. 


Your  Shoeman  stocks  it. 

Available  in  Black,  Brown,  Dark 
Tan  Stain,  Tony  Red  Stain,  Blue 
and   White. 

pleader  in  Quality  Since  1889 


Buy  Words 

(Continued  fro-m  page  47) 


of  ornamental  and  useful  examples 
of  Mexican  peasant  art.  Candlesticks, 
mirrors  and  what  not  of  tin  and  glass 
from  table  services  to  Virgin  bottles; 
all  sorts  of  pottery,  woven  mats  and 
even  a  lovely  white  blanket  hand- 
woven  from  yucca  fibers.  Many  of 
these  are  one-of-a-kind  items  .vhich 
make  them  even  more  desirable  as 
gifts,  or  acquisitions  of  your  own. 

For  the  Knitter 

Everybody  is  knitting  these  days 
— if  not  for  here  for  there,  meaning 
overseas.  Yet  relatively  few  know, 
or  even  so  much  as  sense,  the  all  of 
this  time-honored  kind  of  handiwork. 
Fortunately  for  the  average  knitter, 
the  all  of  it,  as  the  title  implies,  is 
to  be  found  in  "The  Complete  Knit- 
ting Book"  by  Marjory  Tillotson — 
who  is  by  way  of  being  a  specialist 
in  this  subject.  Not  a  new  book,  of 
course;  the  present  edition  is  the 
fourth  one  put  out  by  Sir  Isaac 
Pitman  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  that  London 
house  which  has  been  such  a  world- 
wide factor  in  practical  education. 
But  there  is  more  than  mere  revision 
in  the  new  edition;  "The  Fashion 
Supplement"  is  new  and  there  are 
shown  later  examples  of  American 
as  well  as  English  styles.  For  the 
rest,  it  would  seem,  everything  be- 
tween two   covers.    Price  $2.00. 


English  wax  polish.  For  both  your  old  and 

new   surfaces,   whether  of   wood,   bronze, 

marble  or  leather,  this  Patina  Jackson  of 

London  is  a  perfect  application. 

Nights  in  Town 

(Continued  from  page  1$) 
The  reopening  of  Monte  Proser's 
Copacabana  brought  back  to  the  field 
a  distinctive  resort  that  was  a  grand 
success  last  winter  and  bids  fair  to 
pack  them  in  again  right  along.  It  is 
more  than  remotely  suggestive  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  especially  when  one 
is  under  the  big  palms  and  looking 
toward  that  bar — behind  which  the 
strand  of  Copacabana  is  lighted  up 
in  all  its  glory.  A  most  effective 
decoration,   this. 

The  decorations  of  the  new  Toffe- 
netti  restaurant — a  World's  Fair  se- 
quence on  Broadway — are  of  such 
an  amusing  character  that  they  are 
a  show  in  themselves.  There  is 
novelty  also  in  the  Hugh  Trey  one 
covering  the  entire  east  wall  on  the 
main  floor,  in  which  the  painter  and 
the  mural  photographer  have  worked 
hand  in  hand.  It  is  all  pretty  cock- 
eyed, what  with  its  fishtailed  cow, 
its  strange  humans,  and  so  on;  its 
seemingly  almost  haphazard  use  of 
green,  flesh  color,  pale  gray  and 
white.  But  this  decoration  is  as 
effective  in  its  appearance  as  it  is 
revolutionary    in     its    technique;    so 


what?  In  its  quite  different  way, 
the  sculpture  mural  of  Alphonso 
Iannelli  is  no  less  remarkable.  Fifty 
feet  in  length,  it  is  representative  of 
the  romance  of  the  Toffenetti  serv- 
ice. A  sort  of  dairy  panel,  in  blue, 
black,  red,  yellow,  brown  and  white, 
is   an   outstanding   feature  of  it. 

Cellophane  coconuts  now  hang  on 
the  cellophane  palms  of  El  Morocco 
and  the  sky  has  a  bit  brighter  blue. 
Otherwise  the  summer  closing  brought 
few  changes  to  the  main  restaurant. 
The  Backgammon  Room,  however, 
has  become  the  Champagne  Room — 
with  new  decorations  by  Vernon 
MacFarlane.  For  dinner  or  supper 
this  is  a  delightfully  intimate  place, 
with  gypsy  music  to  lend  a  touch 
of  the  romantic. 

Seals  and  penguins,  Norway  maples 
and  cacti,  may  depart;  but  the  lower 
plaza  of  Rockefeller  Center  remains 
as  a  restaurant  center.  "While  rol- 
ler skating,  and  later  on  ice  skat- 
ing, have  their  day  on  the  broad  ex- 
panse that  in  summer  is  the  largest 
of  the  thirty-one  restaurants  in  the 
Center  there  is  always  the  English 
Grill,  under  cover,  at  the  northern 
end.  And,  at  the  southern,  the  Res- 
taurant Franeais. 

With  a  marked  change  in  decora- 
tions, La  Martinique  is  back  in  its 
West  Side  field — which  has  had  two 
successive  winters  of  fine  business. 
Joe  Frisco  heads  the  show. 


New  England  Bucket.  Well  calculated  to 
bring  particular  Christmas  cheer,  what 
with  the  portables  inside  and  a  Currier  & 
Ives  print  outside.  Sherry  Wines  &  Spirits 
Co.,   Inc.    Price  $7.50  and  up. 


A  gift  your  child  will  love.  The  two- 
record  album  of  the  adorable  "Peter  and 
the  Wolf",  as  narrated  by  Basil  Rathbone 
and  played  by  Leopold  Stokowski  and  his 
orchestra.  Price  $3.50. 


jAsk  (or  this  ^Original 

DARK  JAMAICA  RUM 

Myers's  Jamaica  Rum  with  its 
rich,  nat-hrown  colour  not  only 
makes  a  handsomer  Cocktail,  but 
one  -  that's  doubly  delicious  to 
taste.  For  that  extra  wealth  of 
flavour™ 

MYERS'S 

"(Planters'  (Punch"  IBrana* 


Write  for  new  free  Recipe  Booklet 
R.  U.  Delapenha  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Aeents  in  the  U.  S.  A. 
Dept.  AD- 12,  57   Laighl  Street 

New  York  City 


A  WEATHERILLSUIT 

Made  of  selected  British  fabrics,  along  exclu- 
sive English  lines:  A  Weatherill  suit  gives  the 
assurance  of  correctness  which  lasts  through- 
out its  long  life. 

BERNARD  WEATHERILL,   Inc. 

677  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
Of    Bernard    Weatherill,    Ltd.,    London,    Royal    Warrant    Holders 

Business  Suits   from   $130.    Dinner  Suits   from   $170. 


By   Appointment 

to   II.    M. 
King  George  VI 


CIVIL 
MILITARY 
SPORTING 
TAILORS 


LADIES' 

TAILORS 

AND 

HABIT 

MAKERS 


BREECHES 
SPECIALISTS 
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TEST  YOUR   KNOWLEDGE   .  .  .  . 


NOT  A  CAME,  BUT  SOME 
SERIOUS    QUESTIONS- 


CAN   YOU 


■  r>  <  v- 


JBl 

ARTS  AND  DECORATION 
HOME  STUDY  COURSE 
IN   INTERIOR   DECORATION 

enables  you  to  answer  such  questions  and 
countless  others. 

The  course  consists  of  a  series  of  thirty 
lessons  profusely  illustrated,  arranged 
and  simplified  from  a  vast  mass  of  ma- 
terial assembled  through  years  of  re- 
search. 

By  study  in  your  own  home,  you  will 
learn  the  various  phases  of  color  har- 
mony, design,  arrangement,  textiles,  light- 
ing, period  and  modern  styles. 

Learn  to  create  lovely  rooms  to  reflect 
your  personality  and  taste.  Know  his- 
torical styles,  present  day  modifications, 
choice  of  fabrics  and  accessories. 

There  is  a  demand  for  the  man  or  woman 
who  is  a  trained  interior  decorator.  A 
fascinating  vocation! 

Clip  the  coupon  below  and  mail  it  today! 
As  soon  as  it  reaches  us  we  will  send  you 
our  free  booklet  describing  the  course  in 
detail.  You  incur  no  obligation  whatso- 
ever. 

MAIL  THE  COUPON  NOW! 


Arts,  and  Decoration  Home  Study  Course  in  Interior  Decoration, 
116  East  16lh  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please   send   me   your   free   booklet   describing   your   Home    Study   Course   in 
Interior  Decoration. 


L 


Address    

A  &  D  December,  1941 


1.  Identify   each   of   these   chairs   as   to 
period  and  country? 


Photos   Courtesy  W.    &  J.    Sioane 


2.  Choose  the  correct  room  in  the  house 
for  each? 

3.  Tell  which  could  be  used  together  in 
the  same  room? 

4.  Select  the  furnishings  and  accessories 
to  harmonize  ivith  them? 

5.  Take  any  one  as  a  nucleus  and  create 
a  charming  room  around  it? 

Wouldn't  you  like  to  know  the  answers 
to  these  questions  and  the  hundreds  of 
others  that  come  up  every  day? 

You  would  not  expect  to  derive  the  fullest 
enjoyment  from  a  great  symphony,  or  an  old 
master,  without  knowing  something  of  the 
motifs  behind  the  finished  work. 

To  appreciate  a  symphony,  you  must  know 
something  about  symphonic  form,  something 
about  the  composer,  his  times,  his  person- 
ality,  his   technique,   his   underlying   theme. 

To  enjoy  the  full  measure  of  the  beauty 
of  a  great  work  of  art,  you  must  know  some- 
thing of  the  general  school  that  influenced 
the  artist,  something  about  the  work  of  his 
contemporaries,  something  about  form,  color 
treatment. 

The  same  is  true  of  furniture.  No  matter 
how  many  fine  and  costly  pieces  you  may 
examine,  or  own,  you  can  never  hope  to 
appreciate  them  intelligently  until  you  know 
something  of  their  background. 

But  of  more  importance  is  the  great  per- 
sonal satisfaction  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  subject  will  bring  you,  a  subject  which 
is  constantly  by  your  side.  Wherever  you 
turn,  there  are  beautiful  interiors  offering 
themselves  for  your  enjoyment.  The  lines  of 
a  chair,  the  detail  of  its  carving,  the  scenes 
its  historical  background  call  to  your  imagi- 
nation, provide  a  fascination  which  will 
never  allow  you  a  moment  of  boredom. 

But  aside  from  the  cultural  aspects,  such 
knowledge  has  immense  practical  value.  It 
enables  you  to  create  a  beautiful  home  for 
yourself,  to  buy  wisely,  choosing  furnishings 
which  will  never  be  "out  of  style."  And 
should  you  ever  desire  it,  you  will  find  the 
door  open  to  a  delightful  career.  Here  is 
an  ideal  outlet  for  your  artistic  talents, 
and  a  fascinating  path  to  financial  inde- 
pendence, f, 
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GANGWAY! hes  got  a  POLY  CHOKE! 


The  ducks  who  can  get  away 
are  few  and  far  between  when 
you're  aiming  with  an  Aero- 
Dyne  Super  Poly-Choke  on  your 
shot  gun.  A  simple  turn  of  the 
adjusting  sleeve  —  and  you  have 
the  right  choke  and  the  right  pat- 
tern to  bring  down  CLEANLY 
not  only  duck,  but  pheasant  .  .  . 
partridge  .  .  .  woodcock  .  .  .  quail  .  .  .  goose  .  .  .  crow  .  .  . 
rabbit  .  .  .  squirrel.  And,  at  trap  or  skeet,  Poly-Choke 
also  improves  your  marksmanship  because  it  gives  you 

9  GUNS  IN  1 

You  get  nine  distinct  choke  patterns  on  your  favorite 
single-barrel  shot  gun.  Whether  your  gun's  a  repeater  or 
automatic,  Aero-Dyne  Super  Poly- 
Choke  makes  it  the  proven  superior 
of  nine  separate  guns  with  specially 
fitted  solid  choke  barrels.  In  thou- 
sands of  grueling  pattern  and  pene- 
tration tests,  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  shells  were  fired  from  a  Poly- 
Choke  fitted  standard  shot  gun  with- 
out a  single  blown  pattern! 

AERODYNE  SUPER 

POLY-CHOKE 

THE    POLY-CHOKE    COMPANY 

179   TUNXIS  ST.,  HARTFORD,  CONN.  •  WORKS  AT  TARIFF VIUE,  CONN 


Von  Lengerke  &  Antoine 

Chicago,  III. 
Taggart  Bros. 

Detroit,  Mich. 
Paul  S.  Linf orth 

420  Market  St., 

San  Francisco.  Calif. 

R.  S.   Elliott  Arms  Co. 
Kansas  City,   Missouri 


Witte  Hardware  Co. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Allcock-Laight  &  Westwood,  Ltd. 

Toronto, 

Canada 


Shapleigh  Hardware  Co. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


YOU  MASTER  YOUR  GUN 

With  nine  distinct  choke  patterns  at  your  finger  tips,  you 
get  more  clean  hits,  hardly  any  cripples.  Poly -Choke  makes 
you  master  of  your  gun  in  all  shoot- 
ing situations  say  75,000  enthusias- 
tic owners. 

Send  your  gun  barrel  to  Poly-Choke's 
expert  gunsmiths  for  an  Aero-Dyne 
Super  Poly-Choke  fitting,  and  then  get 
ready  for  more  gun  fun.  Poly-Choke 
enables  you  to  adjust  the  choke  for 
the  shooting  being  done  at  the  mo- 
ment.. .without  using  loose  parts  or  losing  valuable  time  to 
make  the  changeover.  An  enormous  advantage  in  the  field! 

VALUABLE  BOOKLETS  . . .  FREE 

Send  coupon  for  free  copies  of  "How  to  Be- 
come A  Better  Wing  Shot"  (1941  edition), 
the  expert-written,  invaluable  aid  to  better 
shooting  .  .  .  and  "When  Is  Sunrise?"  the 
compact,  pocket-size,  handy  reference  which 
every  game  bird  hunter  can  use.  "When  Is 
Sunrise?"  tabulates  sunrises  and  legal  hunt- 
ing hours  for  every  U.  S.  area.  Write  today 
as  supply  of  both  booklets  is  strictly  limited  a  "MUST"  FOR 
and  going  fast.  DUCK  HUNTERS 


THIS    FREE    BOOKLET  TELLS    HOW   TO 
MAKE   YOUR   GUN    BEHAVE 


-MAIL  COUPON  TODAY 

J.J      THE  POLY-CHOKE  COMPANY 
I'M        179     Tunxis  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 

#    Please  send  me  FREE  your  colorful  and  revised  limited 
J     1941 -edition   book  — "How   to   Become   a   Better   Wing 
I      Shot"— and  FREE  special  carton  for  shipping  gun  barrel. 
Also  send  FREE  "When  Is  Sunrise?"  which  lists  in  com- 
pact  form   sunrises  and   legal   hunting  hours  during  all 
open  seasons  for  hunting  water  fowl  in  the  United  States. 

NAME 


ADDRESS- 


CITY  . 


-STATE. 


\ 
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am 

pread  holiday  cheer  with  witty  Victorian  gift-settings  for  belove 
Moss  Rose  exquisitries.  What  ho!  the  what-not  shelf,  actually  a 
hanging  shelf,  with  Moss  Rose  Scented  Balm  and  Dusting  Powder. 
The  merry  mandolin  "plays"  three  tunes  for  loveliness  . . .  Moss  Ro 
Cream  Rouge,  Lipstick  and  Face  Powder.  $7.50.  The  engagin 

music  box  offers  a  symphony  in  Scented  Balm  and  Cologne.  $4.50. 
In  the  disarming  armoire,  which  may  be  used  as  a  cache  for 
handkerchiefs,  are  Scented  Balm,  Cologne  and  Dusting  Powder. 
The  Gay  '90's  daguerreotype  shows  Compact  Rouge  r  Lipstick 
"framed"  for  ready  use.  $3.50.    %   These,  and  o  -  Chri 

gifts  by  charles  of  the  ritz,  await  your  pleasure  a 
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JANUARY,    1942 


35   CENTS 


The  SPUR 


Furnishing  With 
American  Maple 

• 
Irhe  Loyal  and 
'Merry  Fox  Terrier 


IVAN  DMITRI 


BURLINGAME 
PUBLIC  LIBRARf 

480  Primrose  Road 
Burlingame,  Calif.  940l6 


*  MAC 


Flowers  For 
Your  1942  Garden 

Wallpaper  Murals 
For  Modern  Homes 


PHOTOGRAPHED   BY    WEITZEN   AT  THE    BATH    AND  TENNIS   CLUB.   PALM    BEACH 


at  the 

Bath  and 
Tennis  Club 


i 


A  medley  of  blues  . . .  interesting  flower  arrangement  in  a  softly  draped  afternoon 
dress  of  Dubonnet's  Suedine,  woven  with  Enka  Rayon.  The  Fashion  Approved  lahel 
is  the  hallmark  of  quality  in  fashion.  G0.95 

UONWIT  TELLEK,  New  York      •      JULIUS    GAKFINCI.EL,  Washington      •      WOOLF  BUOS.,  Kansas  City 


m 


Enka  layoj 

Approve0 
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206  Madison  Avenue 

New  Vorfi 


NEW  ONE-ROOM 

APARTMENTS    THAT  "LIVE" 

LIRE  THREE  ROOMS  *■ 


f^^»*S^„. 


Living-room  to  dining-room  to  bedroom... 
each  ASTORIA  APARTMENT  leads  a  triple  life. 
Beds  appear  from  nowhere... desks  change 
to  dressing  tables... bookcases  to  bars.  Each 
ASTORIA  APARTMENT  is  strikingly  individual 
in  design  and  decoration.  Send  for  booklet. 

Astoria  Apartments 

OF     THE     WALDORF-ASTORIA 

T.EXINGTON  AVENUE   •   49TH  TO   50TH   •  NEW  YORK 


DESIGNED  FOR 


> 


> 


THE  SULCRAVE  offers 
the  "Perfect  Home"  to 
those  desiring  a  distin- 
guished Park  Avenue  ad- 
dress, luxurious  appoint- 
ments and  service  antici- 
pating your  every  need. 

Spacious  suites  of  1  to 
4  rooms,  furnished  or  not 
(many  with  serving  pan- 
tries) on  yearly  lease  or  for 
shorter  periods. 

—VENETIAN    ROOM— 

Smart   Set   Rendezvous 
For   Cocktails 

Prix  Fixe  Luncheon  $1.00 

Prix    Fixe    Dinner    $1.50 

NOTABLE    CUISINE    


< 


< 


f^suty* 


AS* 


WRITE  for  beautiful  new 
natural-color  booklet,  show- 
ing   oceanfront    location, 
private    beachwalk,    sun 
decks,    etc.    American    plan. 

Restricted    clientele. 
Arthur  H.  Ogle 

Managing  Director 


J 


IAUIEUAIE  SIA<H 

FT.  LAUDEROALE      UAfCI 
FLORIDA  IMIEI. 

P.  O.  BOX     3001 


:■■;■;... 


An   Unusual  Hotel 


awaits  you 
in  New  Yorh 


•■■;*'-'' 


Six  lounges,  five  sundecks,  numerous  music 
studios  are  among  the  features  which  makes 
this  an  outstanding  hotel  in  New  York.  Swim- 
ming pool,  "Contour  Corner"  for  body  condi- 
tioning and  many  floors  reserved  exclusively 
for  women.  Three  popular  priced  restaurants. 
* 

1200  Rooms  with  Bath 

DAILY— Single,  from  $2.50  •  Double,  from  $3.50 
WEEKLY— Single,   from   $12    •    Double,   from  $16 

Special  Floors  and  Rates  for  Students 


John  Paul  Stack 
General  Manager 


tfOtl 

si. 


353  WEST  57th    STREET*  NEW  YORK 


MIAMI 
BEACH 


New,  smart,  complete,  DIFFERENT  —  a 
vacation  paradise  in  a  glamorous  "South 
Seas"  setting.  Tenth-mile  private  beach. 
Tiled  pool.  Cabanas.  Game,  sun-bathing 
equipment.  Outdoor  and  indoor  dancing, 
dining,  entertainment,  bars.  Famous  Manga 
Reva  Room.  Beautiful  tropic  garden.  Cay 
social  life.  Selected  clientele.  Courteous, 
complete  services.  The  one  ideal  place  for 
a  perfect  vacation  in  Miami  Beach.  Open 
all  year.  For  folder,  details,  see  your  travel 
agent,  or  write: 

JOHN    M.    DUFF,   Jr.,  Manager 
OCEANFRONT  AT  20th  STREET 
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FANDANGO  I" 


FANDANGO  II 


112  A.  S.  BECK  SHOE  STORES  IN  65  CITIES 
TWO  FIFTH  AVENUE,  N.Y.,  SALONS     .     565  and  410  FIFTH  AVENUE 

IN  FLORIDA:  MIAMI,  2  E.  FLAGLER  ST.;  MIAMI  BEACH.  450  LINCOLN   RD.;  FT.  LAUDERDALE 


PORTO    HORSE    TRAILERS 


MADE  IN  SIZES  FOR  2,  3  and  6  HORSES 
For  complete  catalogue,  with  illustrations  of  new  models,  write 

PORTO  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 

Successor   to    H.   E.   Plimpton   Mfg.   Co. 
765    MAIN   ST.  WALPOLE,   MASS. 


IT'S  SMART  TO  RIDE  a  Tennessee  Walki 

ng  Horse 

Docile 

—  Intelligent  —  Dependable 

Write  ior  free  literature 

The  Tenn.  Walk 

ng  Horse  Breeders'  Assn.  of  A 

Lewisburg,  Tenn. 

merica 

Just   Off  the   Press! 

ENCLISH  SADDLERY 

and  DE  LUXE  Correct 

RIDING  CLOTHES 

Known  from  coast-to-coast   for 

qualitv   and   value! 
Write  for  New   FREE  Catalog! 

De  Luxe  Saddlery  Co. 

Importers 
Charles  Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland 


FREE 


TO  SADDLE 

HORSE  OWNERS 


Why   pay    fancy    prices    for    saddlery  r 

Write    for    FREE    Catalog    that    has 

saved    real    money    for    thousands    of 

horsemen.     Describes  over  400  popular 

items  of  English  and  American  "tack." 

I     ship     saddlery     on     approval.       Write     today. 

Wiesenfeld    Co.,    Dept.    KB,    112    W.    North    Ave., 

Baltimore,    Md. 


Calendar  of  Sports 


DOG  SHOWS 


Ne 


Ian.       4-   5   American     Spaniel     Club; 
York. 
9   Pekingese      Club      of     America; 
New    York. 
11   Newark    Kennel    Club;    Newark, 
New  Jersey. 
20-21    Sarasota    Dog    Club,     Inc.     (Li- 
cense) ;    Sarasota,    Florida. 
24-25  Golden   Gate  Kennel   Club;    San 
Francisco. 
Feb.  8    Boston     Terrier     Club     of     New 

York    (License);    New   York. 
11-12  Westminster   Kennel   Club;   New 
York. 

14  Elm  City  Kennel  Club;  New 
Haven,    Connecticut. 

15  Muncie  Kennel  Club,  Inc.; 
Muncie,    Indiana. 

21-22   Dayton  Kennel      Club;      Dayton, 

Ohio. 
22-23   Eastern  Dog  Club,   Boston. 

26  Genesee     Valley     Kennel     Club; 

Flint,  Michigan. 
28-Mar.     1     Detroit     Kennel     Club, 
Inc. ;  Detroit. 
Mar.  1   San    Bernardino    Valley    Kennel 

Club     (License);     San     Bernar- 
dino, California. 
4-   5  Western     Pennsylvania     Kennel 

Association;    Pittsburgh. 
7-  8   Oakland   Kennel  Club;   Oakland, 

California. 
7-  8  Western    Reserve    Kennel    Club; 
Cleveland. 
8  Providence  County  Kennel  Club, 
Inc.;    Providence. 
14-15   Cincinnati     Kennel     Club,     Inc., 

Cincinnati. 
14-15   Tucson    Kennel    Club;    Tucson. 
21-22   Mahoning-Shenango      Kennel 

Club;    Youngstown,   Ohio. 
21-22  Mississippi  Valley  Kennel  Club; 

St.    Louis. 
21-22   Santa  Anita  Kennel  Club;  Santa 
Anita. 
22   Saw     Mill     River     Kennel     Club 
(License);    White    Plains,    New 
York. 
2S-29   International     Kennel     Club     of 
Chicago;    Chicago. 
Apr.  4   Springfield    Kennel    Club,    Inc.; 

Springfield,    Massachusetts. 
5   North      Texas      Boston      Terrier 
Club    (License) ;    Dallas,    Texas. 
11-12  Toledo  Kennel   Club;   Toledo. 

18  First  Company  Governor's  Foot 
Guard  Athletic  Association; 
Hartford,   Connecticut. 

19  Kennel  Club  of  Northern  New 
Jersey;   Teaneck,   New  Jersey. 

25-26  Tri-City      Kennel      Club,      Inc.; 
Rock   Island,   Illinois. 
May         17  Cocker    Spaniel    Club    of    Okla- 
homa (License) ;  Oklahoma  City. 


FIELD  TRIALS  ' 

Jan.     13-16  Dixieland      Beagle      Club       (Li- 
cense) ;      New     Albany,     Missis- 
sippi. 
19-22  Yazoo    Beagle    Club     (License) ; 
Hornbeak,   Tennessee. 

Feb.     12-15  Southern  Beagle  Club  (License) ; 
Dallas. 

OBEDIENCE  TRIALS 

Feb.  1   North  Shore  Dog  Training  Club, 

Inc.   (License) ;   Chicago. 
22-23   New      England      Dog      Training 
Club;   Boston. 


On   location.  Edward   H.  Griffith  having  a 

respite  from  the  arduous  work  of  directing 

a    motion    picture    in   one   of   the   hunting 

countries   of   the    Old    Dominion. 


J 


Young  poloist.  Robert  Earll  McConnell  Jr., 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Earll 
McConnell  of  New  York  and  Middleburg. 
From  the  portrait  by  William  van  Dresser. 

Mar.  22  Saw  Mill  River  Kennel  Club 
(License);  White  Plains,  New 
York. 

Apr.    11-12  Toledo  Kennel  Club;   Toledo. 

SANCTIONED  FIELD  TRIALS 

Jan.    21-25   Tennessee  Beagle  Club;  Jackson. 

GOLF 

Jan.  2  Tombstone;   Sea   Island,   Georgia. 

17  Cross    Country    Air    Race;    Sea 
Island,   Georgia. 
Feb.  2   St.         Valentine's;         Pinehurst, 

North   Carolina. 
12   February       Tournament;       Pine- 
hurst,   North    Carolina. 
19   Tin    Whistle;    Pinehurst,    North 
Carolina. 


HORSE  RACING 

Jan.       1-13   Tropical      Park,      Coral      Gables, 
Florida. 
1-Feb.    17   Fair   Grounds   Breeders' 
and     Racing     Association;     New 
Orleans. 
1-Mar.   16  Santa  Anita,  California. 
14-Mar.    7   Hialeah,   Florida. 
17   San     Marcos     Handicap;     Santa 
Anita. 
Feb.  21    The  McLennan;    Hialeah. 

25   Santa  Anita  Derby. 
28   The   Flamingo;    Hialeah. 
Mar.  2  The   Black    Helen :    Hialeah. 

7   Santa  Anita  Handicap. 
7    Hialeah   Juvenile   Stakes. 
9-Apr.     10     Tropical     Park,     Coral 
Gables,  Florida. 


HORSE  SHOWS 

Jan. 
Apr. 


3   Ox    Ridge    Hunt    Club;    Darien. 

Connecticut. 
7   Pinehurst,    North   Carolina. 


SNOW  AND  ICE 

Jan. 


8-10  Intercollegiate  Hockey  for  Presi- 
dent Hoover  Trophy;  Yosemite 
Winter  Club. 
31-Feb.  1  Invitational  "A"  and  "B" 
Ski  Meet,  Downhill  and  Slalom; 
Yosemite  Winter   Club. 


MUSICAL  AND  OTHER  EVENTS 
BALLS 

Jan.  23   Kosciuszko  Foundation;  Waldorf- 

Astoria. 


CONCERTS 


Jan. 


13   Giannini-Pinza 
negie   Hall. 


Recitals;       Car- 


DANCES 

Jan.  2  The    Assembly;    Philadelphia. 

10  Piccadilly;   Bellevue-Stratford. 
31   Piccadilly;   Bellevue-Stratford. 

FLOWER  SHOWS 


Mar. 

14-22  St.  Louis. 

15-22  Chicago. 

16-21   Boston. 

16-21   New   York. 

16-21   Philadelphia. 

21-29   Detroit. 

Apr. 

28-May  3   Oakland,  California 

May 

15-18  Lisle,  Illinois. 

Arts  and  Decoration  combined  with  The  Spur  is  published   monthly,   except  bi-monthly  Jul  y-August,  by  Artspur  Publications,  Inc.     Publication  Office,  34  N.  Crystal  St.,  East  Strouds- 
hurg,  Pa.      Editorial  and  general  offices,   116  East   16th  St.,   New   York,   N.   Y.      Subscription   is   $3.50   a  year,   35   cents  a   copy.      For   foreign   or   Canadian   postage   add   $1.00.      Entered   as 
second  class  matter  at  the  post  office,  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  under  the  act  of  March  3,   1879.     Copyright   1941   by  Artspur  Publications,  Inc. 


THE  IDEAL 

BRITISH  GIFT 


♦  ♦ 
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handkerchiefs 

made  in  England 

FOR  FASHION  -  FIRST 
WOMEN  IN  AMERICA 


Made  by  an  exclusive  old  English 
Master-Print  method;  woven  of  long- 
fibred  batiste;  edged  by  hand  .  .  . 
many  designs  to  choose  from. 

FEATURED     AT     FINE     STORES 
THROUGHOUT    the     COUNTRY 

In  New  York  at: 

B.  ALTMAN 

LORD  &  TAYLOR 

|AMES  McCUTCHEON 

SAKS  34th  STREET 

CIMBELS 

STERN  BROS. 


B 


STUNNING 

SCOTTISH 

TWEEDS 

Made  from   fine   Virgin    Wool  ^ 

JOHN      BARR      TWEEDS      are  j 

known  and  loved  by  our  smart-  M 

est     customers.        New     plaids,  H 

over-plaids,    and   checks — many  g 

with  matching  plains — woven  of  §f 

finest   virgin    wool.       Incompar-  J 

able    colorings.      Exclusive   with  g 

us.       54    inches    wide.  % 

$7.95  to  9.50  yd. 

Third    Floor  == 


Dining  at  the  Pierre.    Mrs.  William  Rhinelander  Stewart  chats  with  Mrs.  Walter  Hoving 
and  Dr.  Maurice  Sandoz  in  that  new  evening  rendezvous,  the  Cotillion  Room. 


ART  GALLERIES 

Jan.       1-  3   Group  Show;  Morton. 

1-  3    Selected   i'ictures  and   Drawings 

for       the       Christmas       Budget; 

Wildenstein. 
1-   4    Works      of      Theodore      Sohner; 

Barbiztn-I'laza. 
1-  4  American   Art;    Art   Institute   of 

Chicago. 


McCutcheon's 


1    5th    ave.    at    49th    st.    VO    5-1000     g 

lllllllllllllllllllllllllllilllilliillllilllliiillliilllliillliiiiliilillliii 


E.  Y.STROUD 

BRITISH  TWEEDS 

SHETLANDS         TROPICALS 

GABARDINES        WORSTEDS 

AT  THE 

BRITISH  FAIR 

630  FIFTH  AVE. 

Rockefeller  Center 

At  El  Morocco.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  R. 
McLean  of  New  York  and  Washington  in 
the  foyer  of  this  distinctive  metropolitan 
gathering     place.      Photo:     Chic     Farmer. 

1-18  And  Now  We  Plan;  Los  Ange- 
les   County    .Museum 

1-25  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury F'aintings;  New  York  His- 
torical Society. 

1-31  Catlin's  Drawings  of  American 
Indians;  New,  York  Historical 
Society. 

1-31  Chiaroscuro  prints  of  Renais- 
sance, baroque,  and  rococo  pe- 
riods; Alger  House,  Crosse 
Fointe  Farms. 

5-24  Paintings  by  Stephen  Etnier; 
Milch. 

6-26   National    Association   of   Women 
Artists;    Fine   Arts    Building, 
13-27  Paintings,    Drawings  and    Prints 
of    Rembrandt;    Metropolitan. 
22-Feb.    23    Works   of    Henri    Rous- 
seau;   Art   Institute   of    Chicago. 


JOHNNY  CANOE  IN  NASSAU 

Americans  who  never  see  Nassau  save 
in  the  high  season  miss  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  features  of  life  there — the 
Johnny  Canoe  festivities  that  usher  in  the 
new  year,  and  take  plenty  of  time  to  do  it 
at  that.  A  survival  of  old  slave  days  m 
the  West  Indies,  this  is  a  name  harking 
back  perhaps  to  gens  inconnus — in  other 
words,  masked.  In  any  event,  Johnny 
Canoe  has  come  to  be  known  through  the 
years  as  a  sort  of  Merry  Andrew  with  a 
cardboard  house  boat  on  his  head,  plenty 
of  merriment  in  his  heart  and  an  uncon- 
trollable desire  to  parade  on  the  last  night 
of  the  year  and  well  into  the  morning. 
When  the  procession  reaches  Bay  Street  it 
is   something  to  see. 


THE  JOLLY  CURLERS 

Of  a'  the  games  that  e'er  I   saw, 
Man,    callant,    laddie,    birkie,    wean, 

The  dearest  far  aboon  them  a'. 

Was    aye    the   witching   channel    stane. 


CHORUS 

O!   for  the  channel-stane! 
The   fell-gued  game,  the  channel-stane! 
There's  ne'er  a  game  that  e'er  I   saw 
Can   match   auld    Scotland's   channel-stane. 

I've  been  at  bridals  unco  glad, 
Wi'   courtin'  lasses  wondrous  fain, 

Hut  what  is  a'  the  fun  I've  had, 
Compare   it   wi'   the   channel-stane? 

O!   for,  etc. 

I've  played  at  quoiting  in  my  day. 

And  may  be  I   may  do  't  again, 
But  still  unto  myself  I'd  say, 

This   is   no   the   channel-stane. 

O!   for,  etc. 

Were  I  a  sprite  in  yonder  sky, 

Never  to  come  back  again, 
I'd  sweep  the  moon  and  starlets  by, 

And  beat  them  at  the  channel-stane. 

O!  for,  etc. 

We'd  boom  across   the   milky  way, 

One  tee  should  be  the  Northern  Wain, 

Another,   bright   Orion's   ray, 
A  comet  for  a  channel-stane. 


O !    for,   etc. 


-James  Hooo. 
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At  Le  Coq  Rouge.    Mrs.  T.  Brailsford  Felder,  Count  Vincent  Orssich,  Miss  Helen  Stedman 
and   Paul   May  in   this  restaurant's  handsomely  appointed  new  Supper  Club  room. 
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To  the  LAURENTIAN  MTS. 

and 

STOWE,  VERMONT 

•  Plan  now  to  fly  to  finest  ski  centers  in  the 
East.  Luxurious  21  passenger  Douglas  Air- 
liners leave  daily  from  LaGuardia  Airport  with 
direct  Limousine  service  to  your  favorite 
resort.  Ski  planes  make  it  possible  to  reach 
within  a  few  hours  the  destinations  which 
were  formerly  an  overnight  journey  and  bring 
the  resorts  of  the  Laurentian  Mountains  and 
Stowe,  Vermont,  virtually  within  commuting 
distance  of  New  York. 

Special  Fares  .  Skis  carried  free 

Write  Today  for  Full  Information 

CANADIAN  COLONIAL  AIRWAYS 
SI  Vanderbilt  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


\^ST.LC% 


ENJOY  THE  FINEST 
Superior  for  its  Comfort, 
Hospitality  and  Conven- 
ience to  business  and  social 
activities. 

—Rates  from  $3.00—| 
I  IIP  ^  Famous  Restaurants  I 

[fflRONADO  Hotdl 

LINDELL    BLVD.   AT    SPRING     AVE. 
PRESTON -J- BRAD5HAW 


n.  e.  c  r  o  t 


ARIZONA 

ARIZONA  DUDE  -  cattle  ranch. 
River  swimming,  fishing,  mountainous, 
rugged  countryside,  delightful  spring 
and  summer  period,  restricted.  E.  S. 
Hubell,  owner,  New  York,  Lexington 
2-1200. 

SPRING  CREEK  RANCH,  Cotton- 
wood, Arizona.  Modern,  comfortable. 
Camping,  hunting,  fishing,  hounds 


ADD  THIS   BEAUTY 


TO   MODERN   HOMES 

•  Give  homes  daylight,  sunshine  and  cheer 
—  and  underfoot,  the  floors  of  tomorrow  . .  . 
satin-smooth,  richly  beautiful  Maple. 

•  This  modern  flooring  captures  sunlight. 
Its  lighter  color  emphasizes  its  bright  clean- 
liness. Its  fine,  quiet  grain  is  in  close  har- 
mony with  present-day,  close-grained 
furniture,  bringing  all-over  room  beauty 
beyond  the  reach  of  gaudy  floors.  Maple 
brushes  clean,  and  is  easily  refinished  to  fit 
any  change  in  decorative  scheme. 

•  Today  Hard  Maple  costs  no  more  —  and 
gives  infinitely  more — in  beauty,  in  service, 
in  living  satisfaction.  When  you  build  or 
remodel,  give  your  home  a  modern  floor 
of  Mapie.  Write  for  free  Home  Builder's 
folder  with  color  illustrations  of  various 
patterns. 


MAPLE  FLOORING   MANUFACTURERS 

ASSOCIATION 
1790  McCormick  Building,  Chicago,  III. 

NOTE  TO  DECORATORS  —  Maple  fits  any  deco- 
rative scheme  —  comes  in  various  sizes  and  grades, 
in  strips  or  blocks  to  form  many  fascinating  patterns, 
and  may  be  finished  in  a  wide  range  of  colors  besides 
"Natural."  Write  for  Home  Builder's  folder  contain- 
ing sample  reproductions. 
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Kennel  Notes 

rpHE  two  terriers  that  C.  Suydam 
-*-  Cutting  gave  the  Duke  of  Wind- 
sor when  the  latter  returned  to 
Nassau  after  his  mainland  jaunt  hark 
back  sentimentally  to  the  donor's  ex- 
ploring days  in  lesser  known  parts 
of  Asia.  Mr.  Cutting,  having  pene- 
trated deep  into  Tibet,  took  a  fancy 
to  this  Abhso  breed  and  it  continues 
to  mean  much  to  him  and  his  wife  at 
Hamilton  Farm,  their  country  home 
in  the  hilly  Gladstone  section  of  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Cutting  fortunately  had 
an  early  opportunity  to  indulge  his 
unusual  fancy;  for  about  ten  years 
ago  the  Dali  Lama,  having  learned 
of  it,  sent  this  keen  sportsman  scion 
of  one  of  New  York's  first  families 
two  of  the  dogs  as  a  particular  mark 
of  friendship.  It  was  no  easy  travel 
venture  for  the  terriers,  their  faring 
forth  from  Tibet.  Following  the  regu- 
lar route  to  India,  they  had  then  to 
cross  the  mighty  Himalayas  into 
North  Sikkim;  then  on  to  Calcutta 
for  the  long  sea  voyage  to  the  United 
States.  Arriving  eventually  at  Ham- 
ilton Farm  they  made  their  way 
straight  to  the  hearts  of  the  new  own- 
ers, who  were  strongly  impressed  by 
the  sporting  character  of  the  Abhso 
and  the  fun  it  provides.  The  terriers 
were  picturesque  when  they  arrived 
in  New  Jersey,  but  they  became  more 
so  as  their  hair  grew  much  longer. 

Mrs.  M.  Hartley  Dodge,  who  al- 
ways does  the  honors  at  the  super- 
big  Morris  and  Essex  event  on  her 
Giralda  estate  in  New  Jersey,  is  her- 
self honored  by  being  invited  to  Chi- 
cago to  judge  "best  in  show"  at  the 
International  Kennel  Club's  exhibition 
on  the  twenty-eighth  and  twenty- 
ninth  of  March. 

Being  now  about  to  launch  its 
sixty-sixth  annual  show,  it  would 
seem  as  if  the  Westminster  Kennel 
Club  might  well  rest  on  its  laurels. 
But  the  greatest  of  indoor  exhibi- 
tions in  the  canine  world  is  always 
for  progress.  Thus  innovations  of 
last  year  have  gone  beyond  the  ex- 
perimental stage  and  are  incorporated 
in  regular  procedure.  "With  the  ex- 
ception of  puppies,"  the  preliminary 
announcement  reads, '  "Entries  will 
again  be  limited  to  dogs  which  have 
been  placed  first,  second  or  third  in 
a  regular  official  class  at  which  cham- 
pionship points  were  awarded.  To  be 
eligible  for  this  year's  show,  wins 
must  have  been  obtained  at  one  held 
on  or  before  January  twelfth.  Pup- 
pies are  not  required  to  have  had  a 
previous  win  and  may  be  entered  in 
the  puppy  or  any  other  class  for 
which  they  are  eligible." 

For  the  rest  the  Westminster  show 
— February  eleventh  and  twelfth  in 
Madison  Square  Garden  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  New  York  Chapter  of  the 
Red  Cross — will  see  well-nigh  one 
hundred  different  breeds  included 
among  the  twenty-five  hundred  en- 
tries. And,  what  with  the  wide 
aisles,  displayed  to  the  advantage  of 
the  spectator.  Save  for  the  last 
night  of  the  exhibition,  there  will  be 
no  additional  charge  for  arena  seats 
back  of  the  boxes.  As  for  the  judges, 
Herman  Mellenthin  will  award  the 
"best  in  show"  prizes;  Samuel  Mil- 
bank  will  take  the  sporting  dogs,  Mrs. 
Sherman  Hoyt  the  working  dogs, 
Mrs.  Flagler  Matthews  the  terriers. 
Miss  Jean  Hinkle  the  toys  and  Mrs. 
John  G.   Hates  the  non-sporting  d(.gs. 


■AMERICA'S    PREMIER    DOG    SHOW! 

Madison  Square  Garden  •  New  York 
WESTMINSTER  KENNEL  CLUB 


66th 
ANNUAL 
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DOG 
SHOW 


FEBRUARY  11th  and  12th 

FEATURE 

Cash  prizes  for  Best  of  Breed  will  be  awarded  on  the 
basis  of  $1  per  dog  entered  in  each  breed,  with  a  minimum 
prize  of  $5  and  a  maximum  of  $100. 

• 
To  Insure  Acceptance 

MENiRIES     CLOSE    JANUARY    13THM 


CHAMPION    MILSON   O'BOY   2nd. 

IRISH  SETTERS 

Carefully  bred  from  winning  stock. 
Healthy,  handsome  specimens. 
Puppies  and  grown  dogs  available. 
Dogs  at  stud. 

KNICHTSCROFT  KENNELS 

Cermonds   Road 
West  Nyack,  New  York 

Phone — Nanuet   2321 


KALMAR 
GREAT  DANES 

These  beaulifut  jnd  nohle  dog* 
make  ideal  guards  and  com- 
panions. Sale  with  children. 
Brinille.  (awn,  hlack  and  harle- 
quin pups  available.  Shipped  on 
approval.    Noi  expensive. 


KALMAR  GREAT 

DANE    KENNELS 
392  Soeltt»i<ffe  RoiJ 
Stone    Mewnttin,    Cj. 


KEEP  YOUR  DOGS 


NEMA 

WORM  CAPSULES 

Use  Nema  Capsules  to  remove 
large  roundworms  and  hook- 
worms. Effective — Dependable. 
Fn  r*  ("  Send  for  Nema 
ff  C  C  booklet  No.  652. 
Write  lo  Animal  Industry  Oept.,  Desk  N-9-lVi 
PARKE.DAVIS  &  CO.,  DETROIT,  MICH. 
Drug  Stores  Sell  Parke-Davts  Products 


MEDOR  KENNELS,  INC. 

Dogs  of  all  Breeds 

Plucking   -   Trimming  -  Bathing 
Boarding  Accessories 


49  W.  46th  St. 


Tel.  Lo  5-5493 


OIL  AND   CATTLE 

40  thousand  acres  in  Texas  at  $400,000.  A  prime 
opportunity. 

An  investment  that  each  year  will  be  bettered.  Covers 
7,584  acres,  oil  and  gas  structure. 

This  ranch  will  carry  easily  3,500  head  of  grown  cattle 
and  here  alone  is  the  basis  for  a  good  profit  on  the  invest- 
ment. 

For  full  information  apply  to 

MRS.  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

67  Riverside  Drive;  Apt.  5D  New  York  City 
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At   White  Sulphur  Springs.   Mrs.   Brookfield   Van    Rensselaer  and  Sigourney   Thayer 
setting  out  from   The  Greenbrier  for  a  canter  over  the  picturesque  trails. 


ENGAGEMENTS 

Aldrich-Verdery.  Miss  Suzanne  Aldrich, 
daughter  of  Rev.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Duuald  B. 
Aldrich  of  New  York,  to  Mr.  John  Duane 
Verdery,  son  of  Mr.  luhn  Verdery  of  New 
York. 

Blackwell-Osborn.  Mi<s  Dorothy  Black- 
well,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A. 
Blackwell  of  Brookville.  Long  Island,  to 
Mr.  William  Henry  Oshorn,  Jr.,  son  of 
Mr.  William  Henry  Oshorn  of  Garrison, 
New  York,   and  Mrs.    Margaret  Osborn. 

Farmer-Hatch.  Mis<  Muriel  U.  Farmer 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Farmer 
of  Watertown,  New  York,  to  Paymaster 
Sub-Lieutenant  Melville  Stanton  Hatch,  son 
of  the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  W.  Hatch  of 
Toronto. 

French-Dick.  Mi--  Virginia  Middleton 
French,  daughter  of  Mrs.  James  Lenox 
Banks,  Jr.,  of  New  York  and  Mr.  Franci- 
O.  French  of  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  to 
Mr.  William  F.  Dick,  son  of  Mr.  William 
K.   Dick  of  Islip,   Long  Island. 

Goodwin-Day.  Miss  Joan  Ellis  Goodwin, 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Nicolls  Wheelwright  of 
Blowing   Rock,    North   Carolina,   to   Mr.   Rob- 


erl     Day.    son    of    Mrs.    I.ee    Counselman    of 
F.aytonsville,    Maryland. 

Goodyear-Bacon.  Miss  Marjorie  Knox 
Goodyear,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Edmund 
Pendleton  Rogers  of  New  York,  to  Mr.  G. 
Norman  Bacon,  son  of  Mrs.  Paul  E. 
Gardner  of  Westhury,   Long  Island. 

Hage-Gross.  Miss  Clara  Nancy  Hage, 
daughter  of  Mrs.  John  D.  Hage  of  Dongan 
Hills,  Staten  Island,  to  Mr.  Herbert  Carl 
Gross,  son  of  Mrs.  Alfred  C.  Gross  of 
Castleton   Park,    Staten   Island. 

Hai.sey-Talbot.  Miss  Hope  Halsey, 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Fullei  Halsey  of  Boston, 
to  Ensign  Dudley  Talbot,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Samuel  Spring  Talbot  of  Weston, 
Massachusetts. 

Horner-Carson.  Mrs.  Sadtler  Horner, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  .S.  Sadt- 
ler   of    Chestnut    Hill,    Pennsylvania,    to    Mr. 


In  Bermuda.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Henry  McKleroy,  at  Robber's  Den. 
The  bride  was  Miss  Lucretia  Osborn. 
daughter  of  A.  Perry  Osborn  of 
New  York. 


..SPUR 


OF     THE     MOMENT 


At  the  Seigniory  Club.  Mrs.   Peter  Austin  of  Montreal  on  the 

edges  in  a  fast  slalom  run  at  this  popular  winter  sport  resort 

in  the  western  part  of  the   Province  of  Quebec. 


At  Sea    Island.   Mr.  and    Mrs.   William   C.    Breed,  Jr.,  of   New 
York  ready  for  tennis  on  the  very  fine  courts  at  The  Cloister. 


Joseph  Carson,  son  of  the  late  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hampton  L.  Carson  of  Bryn  Mawr, 
Pennsylvania. 

Ki  mbel-Nesbitt.  Miss  F.  Joyce  Kimbel, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  A. 
Kimbel  of  Ardsley-on-Hudson,  New  York, 
to  Mr.  Frank  Bartlett  Nesbitt,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Harold  E.  Nesbitt  of  Scarsdale, 
New  York. 

Montgomery-Deshler.  Miss  Nancy  Eg- 
linton  Montgomery,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Edward  Livingston  Montgomery  of 
New  York,  to  Mr.  Charles  Franklin  Desh- 
ler,  Jr.,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Franklin   Deshler  of   New   York. 

Noyes-Elder.  Miss  Frances  Noyes,  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Chester  Noyes 
of  New  York,  to  Ensign  Robert  Duncan 
Elder,  Jr.,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
Duncan   Elder  of   New  York. 

Osborn-Murphy.  Miss  Nathalie  Hazard 
Osborn,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fairfield 
Osborn  of  New  York,  to  Mr.  Robert  Cush- 
man  Murphy,  Jr.,  son  of  Doctor  and  Mrs. 
Robert  Cushman  Murphy  of  Port  Jefferson, 
Long  Island. 

Richter-Collens.  Miss  Mary  Patricia 
Richter,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cha  les 
Manton  Richter  of  New  York,  to  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Leet  Collens,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Arthur  Morris  Collens  of  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut. 

Smith-Clay.  Miss  Helen  Le  Roy  Smith, 
■  laughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Malcolm  E. 
Smith,  of  New  York,  to  Mr.  William  Law 
Clay,  Jr.,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Law  Clay  of   Savannah,   Georgia. 

Winslow-Peltz.  Miss  Emily  Hone  Wins- 
low,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Herbert  Reed  Law- 
rence of  Tuxedo  Park,  New  York,  to  Mr. 
George    M.    Dallas    Peltz,    3rd,    son    of    Mrs. 


Stork  Club.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Palmer  T. 
Beaudette.  The  former  Miss  Cobina 
Wright  has  returned  to  Hollywood,  her 
husband  to  Fort  Benning  duty.  Photo: 
Donald  Arden. 


George     M.     Dallas     Peltz,     2nd,     of     Eagle 
Valley,   New  York. 

Wright-Earle.  Miss  Elizabeth  Macauley 
Wright,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Witney 
Wright  of  Haverford,  Pennsylvania,  to  Mr. 
Hubert  Potter  Earle,  son  of  Mrs.  and  Mrs. 
George  H.   Earle  of  Haverfc-d. 

WEDDINGS 

January  17.  Miss  Barbara  Hoffstot, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Phipps 
Hoffstot  of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  to 
Mr.   Alan    Nelson   Jenkins;    Pittsburgh. 

January  1.  Miss  Meredith  Ewing  Marshall. 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Bertrand 
Marshall  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  to 
Doctor  Addison  G.  Brenizer,  Jr. ;  Providence. 

January  10.  Miss  Virginia  Bacon  Penfield, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Walter 
Ong  of  New  York,  to  Mr.  William  George 
Scarlett,  Jr.;  Episcopal  Church  of  the 
Heavenly   Rest,    New    York. 

BIRTHS 

Arents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George,  Jr.  (Jane 
Wischmeyer),  a  daughter;  New  York, 
November    eleventh. 

Blood,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  (Con- 
stance Lesher),  a  daughter,  Constance 
l.esher  Blood;  Port  Chester,  New  York, 
November   fifteenth. 

Brewster,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren  D. 
(Marion  Darrah),  a  son;  New  York, 
November  fifteenth. 

Chester,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Colby  Mitchell. 
3rd  (Jane  Robinson),  a  son,  Colby  Mitchell 
Chester,  4th;  Greenwich,  Connecticut, 
November   seventeenth. 


Mrs.  Byrnes  MacDonald  and  the  Duke  di  Verdura  at  a  dinner  party  in  the  Hotel  Pierre's 
beautiful   new  Cotillion  Room,  a  veritably  colorful  world  in   itself. 


Crosby  Mitchell),  a  daughter,  Margaret 
Noel  Crosby  Danenhower;  New  Haven, 
Connecticut,    November    twenty-first. 

Fleischmann,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Foote  (Constance  Worrall),  a  daughter,  Con- 
stance Worrall  Fleischmann;  New  York, 
November  ninth. 

Fuller,  Mr.  and  Mrs:  Leonce  (Gertrude 
Howard),  a  son;  San  Francisco,  November 
seventeenth. 

Hoguet,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  L.  (Eve- 
lina Hollins),  a  son,  Hollins  Hoguet;  New 
York,   December   second. 

Hollister,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dickerman 
(Juliet  S.  Garretson),  a  son,  George  Clay 
Hollister,   2nd;   New  York,   October  first. 

Junkin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  de  F.,  3rd 
(Lois  Swan),  a  son;  New  York,  October 
ninth. 

Kelly.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Aquin 
(June  Hess),  a  daughter;  New  York; 
October  eighth. 

Kniffin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  Aldrich 
(Agnes  M.  Layng),  a  son,  Timothy  Bedell 
Kniffin;  Rhode  Island,  September  twenty- 
third. 

LaFarge.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Willing 
(Mrs.  Ruth  Potter  Adams),  a  son;  New 
York,   October   fifteenth. 

Lane,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Bliss  (Delys 
Brand),  a  daughter,  Nancy  Bliss  Lane; 
New    York,    September   thirteenth. 


McLean,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Monroe 
(Jacqueline  Ortlieb).  a  daughter;  Orange, 
New   Jersey,   November   thirtieth. 

McKinney,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Cole 
(Beatrice  Carleton  Bonsall),  a  son,  Peter 
Duff  McKinney;  New  York,  October  twenty- 
fourth. 

Martin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Townsend  B. 
(Mrs.  Marshall  Heminway),  a  son;  New 
York,   November  twenty-second. 

Mulford,  Captain  and  Mrs.  Vincent  S., 
Jr.  (Betty  Jane  Buell),  a  daughter,  Eliza- 
beth   Pitkin    Mulford;    New    York,    October 

twenty-eighth. 

Mundy,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Gardner 
(Elizabeth  Van  Cortland  Smith),  a  son, 
Gardner  Mahlon  Mundy;  New  York,  Sep- 
tember  thirteenth. 

Munroe,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  (Juliet 
Garrett),  a  son;  Albany,  New  York,  Oc- 
tober fifteenth. 

Newcomb,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Turner 
2nd  (Helen  Swanson),  a  daughter,  Holly 
Newcomb;    Chicago,    September    twenty-fifth. 

Ogilvie,  Doctor  and  Mrs.  John  B.  (Ann 
Jones),  a  son,  John  Gilbert  Ogilvie;  New 
York,   December  first. 

Peabody,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julian  Livingston 
(Celia  Randolph  Robinson),  a  son,  Julian 
Livingston  Peabody,  Jr. ;  New  York,  October 
eighteenth. 

Poole,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nicholas  Vedder 
(Peggy    Porter),    a    son,    Fitz    John    Porter 


MANY  HAPPY 

RETURNS  OF  THE  DAY 

January 

2      William    Lyon   Phelps 

January    18      Myron  C.  Taylor 

January 

3      Mrs.   Calvin   Coolidge 

January   20      Josef   Hofmann 

January 

4      Carter   Class 

January  25      William   C.    Bullitt 

January 
January 

5      Herbert   Bayard   Swop 
8      Bennett  Champ  Clark 

January   27      Jerome    D.    Kern 

January 

1 1      Eva  Le  Callienne 

January  29      Walter   F.   George 

January 

17      Robert   M.    Hutchins 

January   30      Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 

Poole;  Lake  Forest,  Illinois,  November 
seventh. 

Riker,  Doctor  and  Mrs.  John  L.  (Cor- 
nelia Shepard),  a  daughter,  Cornelia  Riker; 

New   York,   November  fifth. 

Semler,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Norman  (Mary 
Irwin  Howell),  a  daughter,  Hope  Semler; 
New  York,   September  thirteenth. 

Sewall,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marshall  (Elmina 
Brewster)  a  son,  Christopher  Frederick 
Sewall;    New   York,    September   sixteenth. 

Slocum,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Jermain 
(Eileen  S.  S.  Gillespie),  a  son;  New  York, 
October  twenty-ninth. 

Smith,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Francis,  Jr. 
(Mary  D.  Mairs),  a  son,  John  Francis 
Smith,  3rd;  White  Plains,  New  York,  Sep- 
tember  twenty-fourth. 

Strawbridge,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E., 
Jr.  (Florence  Julia  Loew),  a  daughter, 
Florence  Strawbridge;  New  York,  Novem- 
ber fourteenth. 

Symonds.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  D. 
(Margaret  Preston),  a  son,  George  Dilling- 
ham Symonds;  New  York,  September 
twenty-sixth. 

Timolat,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  King  (Marie 
Leonie  Fuller),  a  daughter;  New  York, 
October  sixteenth. 

Trent,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Josiah  (Mary  Bid- 
die),  a  daughter;  Durham,   North   Carolina. 

Upson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Warren  (Grace 
Shreve  Fisher),  a  son,  Thomas  Fisher 
Upson;  Waterbury,  Connecticut,  October 
first. 

Walker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  S. 
(Alida  Douglas  Robinson),  a  daughter, 
Alida  Douglas  Walker;   New  York. 

Wanamaker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Rod- 
man (Louise  de  Koven  Bowen),  a  daughter, 
Louise  de  Koven  Wanamaker;  Philadelphia, 
September   thirteenth. 

Warner,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  P.  (Joan 
Potter),  a  son,  Barry  Warner;  Washington, 
November   eleventh. 

Washburn,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley,  Jr. 
(Nina  Phillips),  a  daughter,  Nina  Phillips 
Washburn;  New  York,  October  twenty- 
second. 

Watts,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Everett, 
Jr.  (Isabella  R.  Hardy),  a  daughter,  Eliza- 
beth Hardy  Watts;  New  York,  November 
second. 

Whitney,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Craig  W.  (Ann 
Ward),  a  daughter,  Faith  Whitney;  New 
York,    October   twenty-second. 


Danenhower.    Mr 


Mi 


John    I 


At  El  Morocco.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Crant,  3rd.,  the  latter  was  Miss  Elena  Villa;  at  left 
is  Mrs.  Roger  Firestone,  at  right  Mr.  Firestone.  Photo:  Chic  Farmer. 


Rainbow  Room.  Miss  Betty  G.  Cordon, 
debutante  daughter  of  the  Robert  W. 
Cordons  of  New  York,  and  Charles  Wilson, 
manager  of  the  Princeton  Triangle  Club's 
annual    show. 


Wood,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C  (Anne  Robe- 
son Truesdale),  a  daughter,  New  York, 
November  seventh. 


DEBUTS 

January  2.  Miss  Elizabeth  Anne  Van 
Leer,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
l-ckcster  Van  Leer  of  New  York;  45  East 
Sixty-sixth    Street. 

January  3.  Miss  Faith  Trumbull  Higgins, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  1 1 
Higgins   of    New    York;   Waldorf-Astoria. 
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Photo:    Louis  Werner. 


Courtesy:   Katzenbach  &  Warren, 

One  of  a  set  of  three  hand-painted  wallpaper  panels  copied  from 
paintings  of  Canaletto,  the  seventeenth  century  Italian  artist. 
Each  picture  represents  a  scene,  the  one  shown  being  the  Piazza 
di  San  Marco.  Separate  hand-painted  wallpaper  draperies, 
straight-hanging  curtains  and  a  pleated  valance  to  form  a  cornice 
can  be  used  with  these,  or  without  panels,  around  a  room. 
Painted  window  shades  with  like  views  complete  a  composition. 
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ODAY  with  simpler  living  and,  more  than  frequently 
smaller  rooms,  we  are  turning  again  and  again  to  scenic  wall- 
papers for  home  decoration.  Because  of  their  perspective  and 
mural-like  quality,  they  seem  to  expand  the  walls  of  a  room  as 
our  eyes  are  carried  beyond  fixed  barriers. 

No  one  knows  when  wallpaper  was  first  made;  but  it  was 
originally  designed  as  a  substitute  for  costly  wall-hangings  of 
silk,  tapestry  and  leather  in  the  homes  of  the  wealthy.  We 
owe  its  real  development  to  the  "Dominotiers",  a  group  of 
men  in  France  who,  early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  made 
domino  and  marbled  papers  that  were  highly  popular  with 
the  peasants  for  fireplace  decorations.  Domino  papers  came 
in  small  sheets;  for  it  was  many  years  later  that  the  process 
of  making  wallpaper  in  continuous  rolls  was  developed. 

Design  progressed  and  reached  its  height  during  the  Direc- 
toire  period.  Prior  to  this,  however,  Reveillon,  a  Paris  manu- 
facturer, had  conceived  a  plan  for  making  wallpaper  panels 
to  imitate  those  painted  on  wood  or  canvas  in  the  chateaux 
and  palaces  of  the  great.  This  idea  was  directly  responsible 
for  the  scenic  papers  which  were  promoted  later  when,  for 
the  first  time,  panorama  papers  carrying  a  complete  story  or 
landscape  without  repetition  covered  entire  walls. 

In  this  country,  just  after  the  War  of  Independence,  French 
scenic  papers  were  imported  extensively  by  Americans  who 
had  become  rich  in  enterprises  quickened  by  the  growth  of 
the  young  nation.  Panorama  papers  decorated  large  rooms 
which  had  too  little  furniture  and  few  pictures,  bringing 
warmth  and  color  to  the  austere  New  England  atmosphere. 


NEW  HORIZONS 


teams'- 


By  Ina  Germaine 
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"Views  of  Switzerland."  Claimed  by  not  a  few  experts  to  be  the 
first  panorama  paper.  Designed  in  1804  and  still  made  from  the 
original  wood  blocks  by  Zuber.  Here  a  problem  has  been  solved 
by  building  the  door  flush  with  the  wall  and  allowing  the  paper 
to   cover    it   without    breaking    the    sequence   of    the   panorama. 


II 


"Vue  d'ltalie."  This 
antique  "scenic"  is  an 
excellent  example  of 
one  having  a  wide  ex- 
panse of  clouds  and  sky 
which  can  be  cut  to  fit 
in  a  low-ceilinged  room. 


Fitting  scenic  wallpaper 
up  a  staircase  is  diffi- 
cult. One  should  be 
selected  that  has  an 
empty  skyline  and  an 
unimportant  design  at 
the  bottom  which  can 
betrimmed  if  necessary. 


Set  of  scenic  paper 
called,  "Vues  Asia- 
tiques,"  properly  set  in 
panels  without  dado. 
Tall  furniture  is  kept 
away  so  as  not  to  inter- 
fere with  the  conti- 
nuity of  the  panorama. 


Many  of  them  are  still  preserved  in  old  houses  and  fragments  of 
various  styles  in  museums  often  serve  as  a  guide  for  present-day 
compositions.  Fortunately,  we  have  some  excellent  reproductions 
of  these  old  scenic  papers,  and  modern  designers  are  offering  types 
equally  effective.  The  best  known  of  the  mural  papers— as  they  are 
sometimes  called— are  those  made  in  France  by  Zuber  from  the 
original  wood  blocks  in  use  since  early  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  old  designs  of  the  factory,  which  has  been  handed  down  from 
father  to  son  for  generations,  are  as  eagerly  sought  now  as  they 
were  when  first  brought  to  this  country  in  the  clipper  ships.  Pains- 
takingly made,  they  may  require  as  many  as  two  or  three  hundred 
blocks  for  each  design;  the  worker,  while  applying  them,  often 
walking  miles  before  he  has  completed  a  set.  A  distinguishing  mark 
on  all  Zuber  papers,  which  proves  their  authenticity,  is  a  shading 
of  yellow  just  before  the  skyline. 

Besides  the  panorama  papers,  there  are  Chinese  hand-painted 
wallpapers  which  are  exact  reproductions  of  those  brought  to  Eng- 
land and  France  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  by  the 
Portuguese  traders  who  were  responsible  for  the  vogue  of  Chinese 
art  throughout  Europe.  The  backgrounds  of  pale  pink,  gray-green, 
lemon-yellow  or  silver  are  covered  with  bright  designs  of  birds, 
flowers,  trees  or  pagodas  and  small  figures  appearing  to  move  with 
mincing  steps  through  ancient  gardens.  While  these  papers,  like 
all  Chinese  drawings,  have  no  perspective,  they  provide  the  pano- 
rama effect. 

When  you  decorate  your  home,  the  possibilities  of  scenic  wall- 
papers are  worth  considering;  for  they  will  pay  you  dividends  in 
decorative  interest  far  beyond  any  other  medium  you  may  employ. 
The  hall,  especially,  is  an  excellent  place  for  such  papers.  Usually 
this  room  lacks  life  and  interest,  but  gay  scenes  and  flowering  gar- 
dens will  bring  an  atmosphere  of  color  and  spaciousness  to  welcome 
your  guests.  As  there  are  often  few  pieces  of  furniture  here,  large 
designs  may  sometimes  be  better  displayed  than  in  the  other  rooms 
of  the  house.  True,  it  is  often  difficult  to  place  a  scenic  paper  up 
a  staircase.  But  if  one  is  selected  which  has  a  complete  theme  in 
each  strip,  or  a  plain  background  at  the  sides  and  an  unimportant 
motif  at  the  lower  end,  this  may  be  cut  off  and  placed  at  varying 
levels,  without  interrupting  the  continuity  of  the  design. 

When  a  dining  room  opens  on  a  graden,  or  commands  a  good 
view  of  it,  mural  paper  with  a  pattern  of  flowers,  trees  and  faraway 
hills  will  give  the  appearance  of  extending  the  outdoors  into  the 
house.  If  the  room  is  rather  dark,  a  bright  scenic  or  Chinese  paper 
will  lend  an  air  of  light  and  gaiety. 

Panorama  papers  may  be  used  in  the  living  room.  But  with  the 
disadvantage  of  precluding  the  hanging  of  pictures;  here  is  where 
most  of  us  like  to  place  them.  Nevertheless,  nothing  is  more  de- 
lightful than  a  wood-paneled  room  which  has  one  or  more  of  the 
walls  covered  with  scenic  paper.  Its  texture  and  depth  of  colors 
harmonize  perfectly  with  the  richness  of  the  wood. 

Chinese  wallpapers  are  excellent  for  the  bedroom  or  sitting 
room.  They  appear  to  "marry"  so  well,  as  the  French  say,  with 
eighteenth-century  mahogany  furniture.  Much  of  this  type  of 
paper  found  its  way  also  to  Queen  Anne  rooms  in  other  days  and 
Chippendale  was  so  pleased  with  it  that  he  designed  furniture  in 
the  same  spirit  to  harmonize. 

Occasionally  the  treatment  of  a  room  is  more  effective  if  only 
one  wall  is  papered  and  the  remainder  painted  like  the  back- 
ground, or  in  a  matching  tone  of  the  design.  For  rooms  with  low 
ceilings,  scenic  papers  which  have  horizontal  rather  than  vertical 
motifs  should  be  selected.  There  are  many  of  this  character, 
planned  with  a  wide  expanse  of  clouds  or  sky  that  may  be  cut  off 
if  the  space  at  command  makes  it  neces-  (Continued  on  page  33) 
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LOYAL   AND   MERRY 


By  Arthur  Roland 


A 


MONG  the  first  dogs  ever  to  make  much  of  an  impression 
on  my  memory  was  a  smooth  fox  terrier  and  I  saw  him  only 
once.  It  was  at  one  of  the  first  shows  I  ever  attended  and  I  am 
not  even  certain  where  it  was,  although  I  think  it  was  at 
the  old  Mechanics'  Hall  Fair  in  Boston. 

This  dog  was  in  an  animal  act  and  he  just  couldn't  do  any- 
thing right.  When  the  other  dogs  jumped  through  hoops  he 
ran  around  or  under  them.  If  the  others  walked  on  their 
hind  legs  he  went  around  on  his  front  ones,  and  vice  versa. 
Finally  he  was  rewarded  with  a  dunce  cap. 

At  the  time  I  was  inclined  to  think  him  a  rather  stupid  little 
fellow,  not  able  to  do  things  right;  but  an  older  and  wiser 
companion  of  the  occasion  reminded  me  that  it  was  harder 
for  the  dog  to  learn  to  do  everything  wrong  than  it  was  for 
the  others  to  learn  to  do  everything  right.  They  could  follow 
each  others  example.  He  had  to  know  just  when  to  make  the 
slips. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  that  little  performing  dog  to  the  great 
smooth  fox  terriers  one  sees  in  the  show  rings  today;  but  not  a 
patch  on  the  distance  the  terriers  have  come  since  Caesar's 
legions,  crossing  into  England,  found  small  dogs  which  went  to 
ground  after  game  and  to  which,  because  of  the  association 
with  terra,  the  ground,  was  given  the  name  of  terrier. 

There  seems  no  cause  to  question  the  origin  of  the  word, 
although  some  argue  that  it  may  have  its  etymological  source 
in  tear  because  the  dogs  are  tearers  and  worriers  of  their  prey. 
However,  Dr.  John  Caius,  England's  earliest  historian  of  dogs, 
who  wrote  originally  in  Latin  and  subsequently  translated  it 
into  English,  spoke  in  1557  of  the  hunting  dog,  used  for  fox 
and  badger,  "whom  we  call  Terrars  because  they  creep  into  the 
ground,"  either  to  seize  the  game  and  drag  it  out  or  worry 
the  animal  into  dashing  out  into  snares  and  nets. 

By  the  seventeenth  century  fox  terriers  had  come  to  enjoy 
royal  patronage.  King  James  I  was  interested  in  hunting  as  well 
as  in  sponsoring  a  good  translation  of  the  Bible.  He  com- 
missioned Lord  Caldwell  to  get  him  a  pair  of  fox  terriers  from 
the  Earl  of  Monteith.  In  the  eighteenth  century  they  were 
made  the  subject  of  paintings.     However,  those  pictures,  like 


A    prime    Connecticut    example.    Ch.    Flornell    Checkmate, 

owned    by    Mr.    and    Mrs.    James    A.    Farrell    Jr.    whose 

kennels  are  located  in  Darien. 


the  subsequent  prints  and  engravings,  show  terriers  far  re- 
moved from  the  polished  gem  one  sees  in  the  ring  today. 

All  terriers,  it  is  fairly  well  agreed,  came  from  a  common 
source;  but  as  they  were  developed  for  different  purposes  vari- 
ous strains  of  other  breeds  were  introduced  to  add  the  de- 
sired qualities.  At  one  period  when  people  tried  using  fox 
terriers  to  chase  rabbits,  whippet  blood  was  introduced.  At 
another  time,  thinking  to  give  them  scenting  qualities  com- 
parable to  the  hounds  with  which  they  worked,  they  were 
crossed  with  beagles.  It  was  a  great  crucible  into  which  so 
many  things  were  dropped  that  it  is  hard  to  know  just  what 
proportions  of  different  ingredients  went  into  this  and  the  other 
members  of  the  terrier  family. 

It  was  not  until  the  nineteenth  century  that  owners  of  various 
types  of  terriers,  or  of  any  dogs  for  that  matter,  began  to 
worry  about  such  things  as  standards  and  pedigrees.  But 
it  is  certain  that  the  smooth  fox  terrier  of  modern  times 
goes  back  as  far  in  his  lineage  as  any  of  his  terrier  cousins. 

Probably  no  doggy  argument  is  more  footless  than  that  over 
whether  the  original  fox  terrier  had  a  smooth  or  rough  coat. 
There  is  abundant  argument  to  support  both  theories.  And 
however  one  decides  it  he  invites  the  indignation  of  fanciers 
of  the  coat  he  relegates  to  second  place. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  nevertheless,  that  when  it  came  to  get- 
ting official  recognition,  entering  the  studbook  and  going  onto 
the  benches  at  shows,  the  smooths  had  a  little  edge  on  the  wire. 
They  were  a  couple  of  years  ahead  in  being  shown  in  England 
and  in  being  brought  to  this  country.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  at 
the  first  show  given  by  the  American  Fox  Terrier  Club  fifty- 
five  years  ago,  there  were  seventy-five  smooths  and  only  four 
wires. 

It  must  also  be  admitted  that  the  wires  shown  then  differed 
more  radically  from  the  modern  representative  of  that  coat  than 
did  the  smooths.  They  were  not  nearly  so  attractive  as  the 
wires  of  today— largely  because  nobody  had  figured  out  how 
much  smarter  they  would  look  if  they  were  properly  groomed 
and  had  their  whiskers  combed  out.  It  was  the  canine  beauty 
specialist  who  temporarily  drove  the  smooth  into  eclipse. 

That  he  has  emerged  is  due  to  the  fact  that  a  kennel  maid 
in  England  rescued  from  a  fire  a  smooth  fox  terrier  puppy 
which  his  breeder  spotted  as  an  exceptional  pup  and  sold  to 
James  M.  Austin  in  this  country.  That  dog  is  Ch.  Nornay 
Saddler,  conceded  by  experts  to  be  one  of  die  fiinsi  smooths 
ever  produced,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  went  to  the  top 
at   show  after  show   put    his  variety  (Continued  on   page    5?) 
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Photo:  Maurice  Seymour. 
Cornelia  Otis  Skinner  as  Julia  Lambert  in  the  second  act 
of  the  dramatization  of  Somerset  Maugham's  "Theatre"  at 
the  Hudson.  The  gown  is  a  supremely  beautiful  creation 
of  crimson  velvet.  "Theatre"  differs  radically  from  the 
book;  the  story  has  been  toned  down  and  the  ending  is 
now   reunion. 
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By  Coe  Ladd 


N  the  nature  of  things  New  York  is  this  country's  center  of 
all  activities  having  to  do  with  the  stage.  And  yet  it  lacks  the 
prime  essential  of  a  city  occupying  such  a  position— a  reper- 
toire theater  of  the  first  class  for  the  spoken  drama.  Year  after 
year  it  has  lagged  behind  Paris  and  Vienna  and  within  the  past 
decade  or  so  it  has  seen  Moscow  rising  to  the  world's  first  place 
in  this  respect. 

True,  New  York  did  make  once  upon  a  time  an  endeavor  to 
put  its  New  Theatre  on  a  par  with  the  Comedie  Francaise  and 
the  Hofburg;  no  one  dreamed  then  that  the  Art  Theatre  was 
to  become  the  drama's  height  of  glory  in  Russia.  This  was  a 
noble  endeavor  so  far  as  its  material  aspect  was  concerned;  the 
most  beautiful  theater  New  York  has  ever  known  came  into  be- 
ing on  Central  Park  West.  Unfortunately,  the  veritable  vision 
that  Winthrop  Ames  possessed  was  not  permitted  to  flower  and 
at  the  end  of  a  few  years  one  of  the  saddest  chapters  in  the 
theatrical  history  of  this  country's  metropolis  reached  its  close. 

All  of  which  is  not  inappropriate  reflection  in  the  waning 
time  of  the  present  year  of  grace.  The  pity  of  it,  one  thinks, 
when  a  third  of  the  theatrical  season  has  gone  by  without  the 
appearance  of  a  single  new  play  on  a  par  with  "The  Corn  is 
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The  ghost  walks  in  Noel  Coward's  "Blithe  Spirit,"  that  "improbable 

farce"   at  the  Morosco.     Leonore   Corbett,   in   the  center,    is   it     Her 

former   husband,    Clifton    Webb,    sees   her;    his    second  'wife,    Peggy 

Wood,  due  herself  to  become  a  second  ghost,  does  not. 
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Photo:  Lucas-Pritchard. 
Three  Kincaids  and  an  in-law  in  "The  Land  is  Bright"  at  the  Music 
Box;  Phyllis  Povah,  Leon  Ames,  Ralph  Theadore  and  Muriel  Hutch- 
inson.   The  work  of  George  S.  Kaufman  and  Edna  Ferber,  this  is 
a  good  show  rather  than  drama  of  distinction. 
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Green"— the  finest  dramatic  offering  of  1939-40.  Now  if  New 
York  had  a  first  class  theater,  meaning  a  repertoire  house,  there 
would  surely  have  turned  up  by  this  time  a  drama  worthy  of 
its  stage.  The  like  of,  say,  Eugene  O'Neill  must  be  somewhere 
in  the  offing— keen  to  express  his  very  soul  in  drama  without 
thought  of  a  long  commercial  run,  suitability  for  the  exploita- 
tion of  this  or  that  personality  or  the  possibility  of  tempting 
bait  for  Hollywood  fishermen.  For  the  repertoire  theater  has 
no  runs,  no  "stars"  and  no  thought  of  sacrificing  art  on  even 
the  high  altar  of  the  movies. 

Oh  well,  we  have  to  take  things  as  they  are  and  doldrums 
it  is  thus  far.  Play  after  play  has  given  up  the  ghost  follow- 
ing from  one  to  several  performances  and  not  a  few  others 
have  found  adverse  waves  too  much  for  them  and  gone  on  the 
rocks.  Very  likely  some  of  them  could  have  been  nursed  to  the 
stage    of    at    least    paying    their    way,    (Continued    on    page    ;/) 


American    actress    in    wartime    Paris;    Helen    Hayes    as    the    actress, 

Madeline   Guest;   Tonio  Selwart,  as   Lieutenant  Scboen;  John   Wen- 

graf,  as  Colonel  Erfurt,  in  Maxwell  Anderson's  "Candle  in  the  Wind" 

at  the  Schubert. 
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le  Farrell  kennels  also    Ch     Flornell  Spring- 
justifiably    proud    of    her    likely    offspring. 


Photos:   Percy  T. 

James  M.  Austin  of  Old  Westbury,  Long  Island,  with  his  Ch.  Nornay  Saddler. 
In  the  opinion  of  experts  this  English-born  dog  is  one  of  the  finest  smooths  in 
the  history  of  the  breed.  His  record  on  the  bench  and  as  a  sire  is  remarkable. 


Jones 
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Best  of  breed  at  last  year's  Westminster  Kennel  Club  show,  Ch.  Desert  Deputy  is  the  star  of  the 
kennels  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Holden  White  in  the  Chagrin  Falls  section  of  Ohio.  He  has  topped 
his  breed  more  regularly  than  any  smooth  save  his  sire,  Nornay  Saddler,  even  beating  the  latter. 


PALM  BEACH 

V Winter    ^srorecadter   of    Summer    ^J~a5n 

By  Peggy  Badey 


ion 


Photographs  by  Roy  Pinney 

To  those  who  remember  when,  only  a  few  dacades  in  the  past.  Florida's  resort  par  excellence  was 
scarcely  more  than  a  literal  interpretation  of  its  name  the  Palm  Beach  of  today  seems  nothing  less  than  a 
vision  conjured  up  by  the  lamp  of  Aladdin.  Where  once  myriad  palms,  born  of  coconuts  cast  up  by  the  sea 
on  a  long  sandy  island,  were  relieved  solely  by  two  large  wooden  hotels  and,  on  the  ocean  side,  a  line  of 
plain  cottages  stretching  to  northward  there  is  now  a  winter  capital  of  elegance  the  like  of  which  is  not  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  A  never-ending  delight  to  the  eye,  now  that  there  is  a  grand  concentration  of  homes 
of  various  colors  fairly  embowered  with  sub-tropical  vegetation.  And  as  Palm  Beach  has  grown  apace,  fash- 
ion has  found  in  this  outstanding  winter  resort  a  center    for    the   spreading   of    its    gospel.     Palm    Beach 

would  not  be  itself  if  it  were  not  con- 
stantly on  parade.  So  every  day,  week 
in  and  week  out,  there  is  a  steady  flow 
of  life  that  permits  display  and  more 
display  in  infinite  variety.  Fashion  could 
not  ask  for  a  fuller  opportunity  to  ex- 
press itself  in  its  latest  moods.  Thus 
Palm  Beach  expresses  in  unparalleled 
pageant  the  modes  of  next  summer  at 
Northern  resorts.  A  most  enchanting 
sight  on  the  whole  for  these  winter  on- 
lookers. 

It  was  with  fashion  in  mind  particu- 
larly that  this  magazine,  in  following  its 
wont  of  aiding  readers  in  the  choice  ol 
a  holiday  resort,  made  Palm  Beach  the 
goal  of  its  latest  photovoyage.  In  the 
now  traditional  spirit  it  takes  its  readers 
to  a  place  that  custom  cannot  stale,  for 
the  reason  that  every  glimpse  of  life, 
outdoors  or  indoors,  is  a  rewarding  turn 
of  a  kaleidoscope. 
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FOR  PLAYTIME  fiV  PALM  BEACH 

Designers  of  fabrics  have  combined  with  the  na- 
tion's creators  of  resort  fashions  to  provide  gay 
prints  to  brighten  the  Southern  season.  For,  as  the 
British  have  learned,  war  stress  demands  the  re- 
laxing, morale-building  influence  of  color.  What 
better  anodyne  for  war-tense  nerves  than  adorable 
play  frocks— delightful  prints— planned  for  play- 
time? The  banner  in  this  time  of  national  emer- 
gency should  read:  "Let's  all  do  our  share  to  help 
our  country  at  war.  But  when  we've  time  to  relax, 
let's  really  relax  and  dress  to  encourage  a  mood 
of  complete  repose." 
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jting  from  the  Silverliner  at  Palm  Beach  in  a  Uwnandwh.te  printed  frock  of    Enka    Rayon   with   all-around   pleated   skirt.    Bermuda   Shop     New   York. 

-de  sleeves.   H.melhock    Bros.,    Detroit.    A.    S.    Beck   shoes.    British   Wear-Clean   gloves.    Bonwit-Teller. 


Cool,  white,  vari-colored  Enka   Rayon  print  with   long  wide 
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Under  the  waving  fronds  of  coconut  palms  on 
the  sands  of  The  Breakers  beach.  A  dressmaker 
suit  of  pink,  white  and  red  carnations  printed  on 
black  (Enka  Rayon);  very  fresh  and  very  gay.  At 
Henri  Bendel. 


Above.  In  the  rear  of  The  Breakers.  Hard  by 
there  is  golf  on  the  old  course  laid  out  in  the  early 
days  of  this  resort  between  ocean  and  lake.  Below. 
Looking  across  the  wide  stretch  of  Lake  Worth  to 
West  Palm  Beach. 


at  the  Winter  Resort  Capital 


No  it  is  not  Tahiti;  it  is  still  Palm  Beach.  I  his 
very  Lamour  pareu  looks  draped  on  but  is  really  a 
two-piece  affair,  quite  easy  to  wear  and  \<t\  flatter- 
ing in  Enka  Rayon.  At  Saks  Fifth  Avenue. 


Above:  Even  on  the  finest  estates  fronting  the 
Atlantic,  coconut  palms  remain  as  a  reminder  that 
they  were  the  pioneer  vegetation.  Sand,  sea,  surf 
and  sky  combine  to  complete  a  perfeel  setting  for 
bathing  in  the  ocean. 
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In  a  Southern  Setting 


One  of  the  numerous  exotic  courtyards  at  The  Breakers.    A  two-piece  beige  pink 

dress  of  light-weight  crepe  of  Enka  Rayon,  B.  Altman.  And  a  white  Enka  Rayon 

crepe  with  appliqued  flowers:  Milgram.  Shoes  A.  S.  Beck. 


A  riot  of  colorful  vases  beautifies  patio  and  courtyards  of  The  Breakers 


Lazy  Days 

Life  at  Palm  Beach  is  easy  and  relaxed.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  rush  there.  A  not  infrequent  sight  is  the  old 
policeman  holding  up  the  tiny  flow  of  traffic  while 
two  golfers  cross  the  avenue  to  the  next  tee.  In  the 
morning  one  fishes,  swims,  plays  golf  or  cycles,  ac- 
cording to  one's  degree  of  laziness.  Cocktail  time  is 
a  riot  of  fun  when  friends  gather  at  home  or  at  the 
Alibi  Bar,  a  completely  charming  little  place  run  by 
the  friendly  and  humorous  Captain  Alastair  Mcintosh. 
Then  one  brags  about  a  good  golf  score,  a  fighting 
barracuda  or  mourns  "the  one  that  got  away." 


At  the  Alibi.  A  divinely  cool  pajama;  chartreuse  and  pale 
green  printed  Enka  Rayon  blouse  and  matching  chartreuse 
sharkskin  trousers  cut  like  an  Indian  potentate's.  At  R.  H. 
Macy.  Blue  and  white  printed  two-piece  playsuit,  skirt 
buttons  up  front.  Jay  Thorpe. 
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The   Spanish    influence — long   flowered   bodice   of   Enka   Rayon   crepe   draped   low  on   the   hips. 
Wide     net     skirt    appliqued     flowers    and     a     beguiling     scarf     to    drape    on     your     shoulders. 


Dinner    under   the   stars   at  The   Patio,    the   ever-popular   "pet"   of   Palm    Beach.    For  those   not 
in  the  moonlight  and  music  mood  there  are  a  gay  bar  and  a  backgammon  room  where  one  is 

always  certain  to  run  into  a  friend. 


Perfect  for  the  patio  are  these  two  bewitch- 
ing gowns.  Below,  white  starched  Enka 
Rayon  chiffon — yards  of  skirt;  tiny  gath- 
ered sleeves,  hand  painted  pastels  border 
the  hem.  Lord  &  Taylor. 
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By  T.  J.  L.  Crane 
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Edmund  Gwenn,  who  is  giving  an  outstanding  performance  in  that  moving 
play,  "The  Wookey,"  at  the  Plymouth,  has  a  look  at  a  Lee  creation  of  braid 
from  Nassau  and  a  puggree  from  India.  With  him  is  Gwen  Barlowe. 
This   hat  was  made  for  the  Duke  of  Windsor,  Governor  of  the  Bahamas. 


C.  Aubrey  Smith,  in 
a  Shetland  coat,  and 
Jayne  Cotter,  who 
are  playing  in 
"Spring  Again"  at 
Henry  Miller's,  ad- 
mire Harris  tweeds 
and  Scottish  wool- 
ens imported  by 
Cobb  &  Jenkins  and 
John  Barr. 


-John  H  u  d^s  o  n 
Moore,  importer  of 
brushes,  offers  a 
tweed  one  to  show 
that  Britain  still  de- 
livers quality  goods. 


NE  of  the  delights  of  a  visit  to  England  was  the  opportunity 
to  explore  the  shops  of  London's  West  End.  For,  along  the  high- 
ways and  quaint,  winding  by-streets  in  the  area  bounded  by 
Knightsbridge,  Marble  Arch,  Oxford  Circus  and  Trafalgar  Square 
one  observed,  almost  at  every  turn,  reassuring  links  with  the  less- 
hurried  past.  The  old  weighing  beam  in  the  wine  offices  of  Berry 
Bros.,  in  St.  James's,  and  the  hats  in  Locke's  bay  windows,  a  few 
paces  up-street,  were  as  Beau  Brummell  knew  them  one  hundred 
years  before.  The  delightful  little  Georgian  tobacco  shop  of  Fri- 
bourg  &  Treyer  in  the  Haymarket  gave  one  a  fleeting  glimpse  of 
the  London  that  Lamb  knew  so  well.  Many  of  these  old  establish- 
ments are  war-scarred;  some  are  forever  (Continued  on  page  33) 


The  story  of  bone  china  is  told  to 
Winslow  (right),  who  designed  the  c 
tions  of  The  British  Fair,  and  Virgini; 

Davis,  Collaraore  &  Company 
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Scottish  tweed,  sea  green  with  bars  of  yellow, 
brick  and  brown.  Coat  designed  by  Leto, 
Cohn   &   Lo   Balbo;    hat   by    Elliott   Dushane. 
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UST  a  centur)  ago  little  Emily  was  forced  one  day  lo  say  over 
and  over  again— and  then  some:  "Resist  the  Devil  and  he  will 
flee  from  you."  She  was  not  always  good  as  gold  and  something 
had  to  be  done  about  it. 

Emily  is  dead  and  gone,  of  course;  but  one  of  her  gardening 
descendants  tells  me  that  when,  at  the  turn  of  the  year,  the  post- 
man begins  to  deliver  die  new  catalogues  of  the  seedsmen  and 
the  nurserymen  she  invariably  finds  herself  repeating  the  words 
of  the  New  England  village  girl  of  so  long  ago.  "Only,"  she  adds, 
"there  are  so  many  of  the  little  devils  now  that  no  sooner  do  you 
command  one  to  get  behind  you  than  another  bobs  up  serenely." 

It  is,  for  a  fact,  that  way.  For  the  catalogues,  often  highly  col- 
orful, are  now  myriad  where  within  the  memory  of  the  oldsters 
they  were  relatively  few.  Along  with  the  big  ones  that  have  come 
to  be  regarded  by  you  as  annuals  there  are  the  bids  of  no  end  of 
first  class  smaller  concerns  for  your  favor  and  then  the  stream  of 
interesting  catalogues  from  dealers  in  specialties— native  wild 
flowers,  alpines,  orchids,  and  so  on.  No  wonder  even  those  who 
have  first  hand  experience  with  no  more  than  a  scant  portion  of 
the  deluge  are  bewildered. 

But  it  is  such  pleasant  bewilderment— as  you  pore  and  pore 
over  the  pages  revealed  in  the  turning  and  set  down  what  you 
"must  have",  and  no  getting  around  that.  If  the  list  is  made  only 
to  be  cut  down  painfully  you  are  not  inclined  to  murmur;  after 
all,  you  have  had  a  bully  good  time  building,  by  the  winter  fire- 
side, those  floral  castles  in  the  air. 

The  catalogues  of  seeds,  plants,  shrubs  and  trees  are  certainly 
getting  more  beautiful  as  the  years  go  by.  The  color  work  has 
improved  beyond  words;  so  that  from  the  best  examples  you 
really  get  a  good  line  on  what  you  are  buying  if  your  selection 
must  meet  the  demands  of  a  well-planned  garden  scheme.  All 
told,  the  color  plates  of  modern  catalogues  are  a  liberal  educa- 
tion in  themselves. 

Occasionally  such  a  booklet  will  carry  education  quite  a  bit 
further— this  by  giving  you  an  inkling  of  the  time  and  patience 
that  have  gone  into  the  making  of  what  you  merely  glance  at, 
and  maybe  lightly  dismiss,  as  novelties.  Burpee's,  for  one,  may 
tell  you  in  text  and  pictures  how  the  genius  that  is  the  infinite 
capacity  for  taking  pains  has  put  French  red  into  African  mari- 
golds. Or  how  zinnias  and  sweet  peas  are  bred  for  betterment- 


Courtesy:   Peter  Henderson 


Well  named  is  Red  Glory,  oft 
Gigantea  type  of  Drummon 
phlox.  With  Salmon  Glory  a 
Rosy  Morn,  it  completes  a  n 
able  trio  of  a  time-honored  annt 


The     old     fashioned     "red 
poker"  is  "hot"  as  ever,  but 
always  red.     Some  of  the  hybr 
in  the  Jackson  &  Perkins  coll 
tions  are   clear  yellows. 


NEW  FLOWERS 


By  Benjamin  Goodrich 


Courtesy:   Jackson  &   Perkins  Company 
A  new  ground  cover  is  a  real  find.     This  dwarf  poly- 
gonum, a  Japanese  type  improved  in  England  by  Amos 
Perry,  is  six  inches  in  height  and  has  pink  blossoms. 
The  yellow-green  foliage  turns  bright  red  in  autumn. 


Courtesy:    Peter  Hendersc 

That  charming  little  cup  flower^  the  Nierembergia 
gracilis  of  the  wilds  of  Argentina,  is  at  last  receiving 
proper  recognition  as  a  most  useful  plant  for  low 
massed  effects.     This  variety  is  the  new  Purple  Robe. 
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this  in  terms  of  acres,  instead  of  beds.  Novelties  of 
importance  do  not  come  about  the  easiest  way.  Thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  plants  are  grown  from  seed 
in  order  that  a  few  showing  promise  may  live  and 
make  for  further  glorification  of  their  race. 

As  the  new  marigolds  for  your  garden  of  1942  are 
more  gorgeous  than  ever,  whether  you  plant  the  very 
large  double  ones  or  the  smaller  velvety  single  ones, 
so  the  zinnias  are  handsomer;  some  of  the  blossoms 
are  as  big  and  showyas  dahlias.  Disbud  the  plants 
and  see  what  wonders  you  will  get.  A  grand  zinnia  in 
color  is  Royal  Purple.  And  you  will  not  go  wrong, 
among  the  petunias,  in  selecting  the  well-named 
Glamour.  Its  giant  salmon  rose  blooms,  fringed,  have 
white  throats  with  brown  veins. 

Keep  your  eye  also  on  the  Pearly  Gates  morning 
glory.  Looking  like  a  moonfiower  that  has  decided  to 
make  a  day  of  it,  this  is  bound  to  companion  well 
with  the  early  type  of  Heavenly  Blue.  It  has  also  the 
merit  of  fine  foliage.  Of  course,  you  can  fancy  yourself 
going  patriotic  by  adding  the  Scarlett  O'Hara  variety 
—which  is  not  so  red  as  its  name  was  intended  to 
imply  in  all  the  ballyhooing  of  it.  Not  forgetting  the 
Purple  Robe  nierembergia,  a  different  shade  of  an 
old  creeping  plant  that  in  recent  years  has  emerged 
from  ill-deserved  obscurity.  This  cup  flower  is  a 
charming  plant,  a  cushion  of  flowers  at  its  height  of 
perfection  that  is  fine  for  edgings  and  as  a  rock  garden 
filler-in.  Purple  Robe  is  a  variety  of  Nierembergia 
gracilis,  a  native  of  Argentina  that  was  named  for  a 
Spanish  Jesuit  priest  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

And,  among  the  giant  hybrids  of  our  own  Phlox 
drummondi,  do  not  overlook  Red  Glory— another 
novelty  in  the  line  made  famous  by  Salmon  Glory. 


Courtesy;   \\     At] 
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The  butter  color  of  Yellow  Flare 
cosmos    is    particularly    striking. 


Courtesy:   Ja<kson   &    lYrkm 

Truly  a  Blue  Carpet  when  this  new  variety  of  Campanu- 
la carpatica  fairly  runs  riot,  as  is  its  wont.  The 
Carpathian  bellflower  species  and  its  variants  have 
long  been  prime  material  for  large  rock  garden  pockets. 
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This  Queen  Anne  lowboy, 
with  the  original  brasses, 
is  a  particularly  interesting 
expression  of  the  care  and 
thought  bestowed  on  na- 
tive hard  maple  by  the 
best  of  the  mid-eighteenth 
century  cabinet-makers. 


Our 


Courtesy:    Israel    Sack,   Inc. 
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Courtesy:   W.   F.   Whitney   Company,   Inc. 
A   Connecticut   highboy   reproduced   so   care- 
fully   that    it    combines    antique    appearance 
■with  perfect  usefulness  in  the  modern  home. 

The  same  is  to  be  said  of  this  copy  of  a 
Windsor  comb-back  chair,  1750-80.  Such 
pieces  are  all  the  more  in  demand  because 
of    the    decided    trend    toward    country    life. 


Courtesy:   W.  F.  Whitney  Company,  Inc. 

Photo:  Hedrich-Blessmg  Studio1. 
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OT  in  the  more  or  less  remote  past,  to  which 
we  are  prone  to  relegate  golden  ages,  but  in  the1 
living  present.  For  if  the  best  estate  of  a  hard 
wood  in  the  field  of  decorative  art  is  its  period  of 
doing  the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number 
in  a  country,  this  day  and  generation  is  decidedly 
the  era  of  American  maple.  Thanks  to  the  firm 
foundation  laid  by  the  cabinet-makers  of  our 
forefathers'  days,  who  builded  far  better  than 
they  knew.  Prior  to  1720  the  greater  part  of  the 
English  furniture  was  made  of  oak  or  walnut; 
but  the  American  handicraftsmen  turned  to 
more  easily  obtainable  hard  woods  of  our  virgin 
forests— including  "the  several  maples." 

These  American  species  are,  all  told,  thirteen 
out  of  some  one  hundred  and  fifty  native  to 
Northern  temperate  regions  the  world  over.  But, 
rather  than  several,  it  is  probable  that  only  two 
or  three  species  found  their  way  into  the  better 
cabinet-work,  let  alone  hammer-handles  and 
other  minor  uses.  The  soft  maples  would  natur- 
ally not  fall  into  prime  favor;  and  as  for  the  hard 
ones,  choice  of  these  must  have  been  the  quite 
limited  one  of  today.  The  sugar— or  rock-maple, 
Acer  saccharum,  above  all. 

The  sugar  maple,  a  particularly  fine  shade  as 
well  as  timber  tree,  had— and  still  has— abund- 
ance in  its  favor.  From  Newfoundland  to  South 
Dakota,  all  the  way  down  to  South  Carolina 
and  Texas,  there  are  myriad  trees— occasionally 
attaining  a  height  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
feet.  The  black  maple,  A.  nigrum,  in  a  much 
more  restricted  area,  furnishes  a  valuable  wood 
while  the  softer  silver— or  white— maple,  A.  sac- 
charinum,  also  finds  modern  use  to  some  extent. 

Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  which  together  pro- 
duce sixty  per  cent  of  our  tens  of  million  feet  of 
maple  lumber  every  year,  are  to  an  amazing  de- 
gree rich  in  the  hard  sugar  species.   There  seems 
to  be  something  in  the  soil,  climate  and  moisture 
conditions  of  those  states  well  calculated  to  pro- 
American    hard    maple   flooring,    as   well   as 
furniture,  has  stood  the  test  of  time  perfectly 
since    Colonial    days.      Smoothness    is    com- 
bined with  durability  and  there  may  be  wide 
variation  of  color  tone  and  pattern.    Maple 
floors    with    a    low    polish    are   an    excellent 
choice  for  the  country  home,  especially  when 
the   furniture   is   of   the   same   native   wood. 

Courtesy:   Maple   Flooring   Manufacturers'   Association. 


Solden  Age  of 


lighly  distinctive  room 
e  Boston  Museum  of 
Arts  furnished  entirely 
American  maple  pieces 
seventeenth  and  eight- 
centuries.  The  ancient 
paneling,  from  Essex 
y,  Massachusetts,  is  set 
ery  finely  by  the  late 
eenth  or  early  eight- 
window  draperies  in 
>ft  reds  ind  greens. 


cluce  the  finest  quality  of  hard  maple— the  kind 
with  an  extremely  tough  fiber  and  a  compact 
grain.  The  "Northern  hard"  is  a  slow-growing 
tree;  and  the  longer  winters  up  there  tend  to 
"pack"  maple  tightly. 

American  artisans  of  the  old  days  of  furniture- 
making  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  perceived 
quickly  the  serviceability  of  the  sugar  maple  and 
there  is  ample  proof  of  their  judgment  in  the 
fine  pieces  that  survive  as  important  antiques— 
in  many  instances  of  museum  character.  The 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston  has  a  whole 
room  furnished  with  such  pieces.  For  the  most 
part  the  pioneers  favored  plain  lines,  perhaps  as 
befitting  an  age  of  simplicity;  but  as  time  went 
on  the  cleverest  among  them  did  bird's  eye,  curly 


and  wavy  veneer  comparable  to  the  oyster  and 
burl  walnut  work  so  much  in  vogue  in  England. 
By  juxtaposition  of  beautifully-grained  woods, 
they  got  notably  fine  effects.  The  earlier  mar- 
quetry of  France,  artistic  as  it  was,  evidently  had 
interested  them  far  less. 

Maple,  which  the  patient  Colonial  workers 
liked  so  much  for  its  mellow  golden  tones  as 
well  as  for  inherent  strength,  has  become  some- 
thing over  two  centuries  later  a  hard  wood  furni- 
ture staple  to  a  really  extraordinary  extent.  What 
is  being  done  today  in  the  way  of  copying  an- 
tiques is  alone  a  revelation.  Not  only  the  forms 
are  there  but  a  certain  soft  yellow  tone  that  one 
can  scarcely  believe  is  not  occasioned  by  mellow- 
ing through  generations  (Continued  on  page  32) 
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VEGETABLE  DISHES 

We  have  a  very  fine  selection 
of  vegetable  dishes  in  all  sizes 
and  shapes,  with  or  without 
warming  or  heating  arrange- 
ments, for  table  and  buffet 
service.  In  Antique  English  Sil- 
ver, Antique  Sheffield  Plate 
and  also  Victorian  Plate  (so 
much  in  demand  because  of  its 
excellent  quality)  . 

The  one  illustrated  is  Victorian 
Plate,  priced  at  $29.50  plus 
10%   Federal  Tax. 

NORMAN   OF    LONDON 

573    Madison    Avenue,    New    York 
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Classic    simplicity    in    an    18th     Century 
mantel    of    white    statuary    marble    with 
Red    Verona  marble  inlay. 

Antique   marble   and   wood  mantels,   re- 
productions   from    stock    or    to    special 
order    in    all    periods    and    des:gns.     All 
our    mantels    are    of    the    finest    quality 
and    very    reasonable    in    price. 

251    East  33rd  St.,   New  York,   N.  Y. 

Ett.    1879 

J.  W.  Johnson,  Prop 

•  Fine  • 
American 
^Ant'iq 
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Recently  Acquired:  Fine  collec- 
tion of  old  building  hardware 
from  l8th  Century  Colonial 
home.  l8th  Century  fireplace 
equipment. 

Israel  Sack 

INCORPORATED 

HAROLD  SACK 
5  East  57th  St.,  New  York 

Second  Floor,  Opposite  Tiffany's 


Plaza  3-5945 
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Antiques  For  Town  &  Country 

211 A  East  57th  St. 

,  New  York,  N.Y. 

ANTIQUES  FOR  TBE   HOME 


Norman  of  London. 

MADE  IN  LONDON  BY  REBECCA  EMES  AND  EDWARD  BARNARD. 


MUCH  of  the  elegance  of  present- 
day  living  we  owe  to  the  Eng- 
lish craftsmen  of  the  Georgian  period 
who  thought  not  only  in  terms  of 
beauty,  but  utility  as  well.  The  cry- 
stal ink  bottles  of  this  exceptionally 
handsome  silver  inkstand,  made  in 
1827,  have  hand-wrought  bases  and 
tops.  All  in  all,  a  fine  antique  piece 
of  silver  that  seems  to  have  impris- 
oned, for  the  present  changing  age, 
the  stability  of  the  past. 


One  of  a  pair  of  carved  wood  appli- 
ques, with  the  original  gilding,  de- 
signed by  the  Adam  brothers — who 
were  responsible  for  the  neo-classic 
period   in    England.     In    architecture, 


Richard   W.    Lehne,  Inc. 

DESIGNED  BY  THE  ADAMS. 


dering  array  of  choice  antique  pieces 
brought  over  to  New  York  from  Eng- 
land by  Guildhall  Galleries  of  London 
— this  one  from  the  noted  Coe  collec- 
tion, Elephant  and  Castle.  The  array, 
extremely  rich  in  eighteenth  century 
chairs,  includes  ancestral  china  and 
silver  as  well  as  furniture — pieces, 
many  of  them,  treasured  from  one 
generation   to   another   in   homes. 


Frank   Partridge,   inc. 
K'ANG    HSI.;    1662-1722. 


decoration  and  accessories  the  Adel- 
phi  stand  out  pre-eminently;  no  de- 
tail was  deemed  too  trivial  for  per- 
sonal attention.  This  applique  is  a 
true  expression  of  their  talents;  the 
usual  motifs  are  illustrated  to  per- 
fection in  the  vase  top's  gadroon, 
fuchsia  chains  and   dolphin   supports. 

This  brush  washer,  with  clair  de 
lune  glaze,  that  has  caught  the  cool 
beauty  of  moonlight,  is  typical  of  the 
supreme  skill  of  China's  porcelain 
craftsmen  in  her  long  ago.  No  occi- 
dental art  has  approached  theirs.  The 
hand-carved  teakwood  stand  sets  off 
finely  the  bowl,  one  of  many  notable 
art  objects  in  the  collection  shown  at 
the  Frank  Partridge  galleries  under 
the  sponsorship  of  Madame  Welling- 
ton Koo,  wife  of  the  Chinese  Am- 
bassador to  the  Court  of  St.  James's. 

The  Chippendale  ladder-back  chair 
shown  here  is  among  a  fairly  bewil- 


Guildhall  Galleries  of  London. 

OF  THE  CHIPPENDALE  PERIOD. 


Apartments 

. . ,  many.  ttxtfA.  tefvaceA, 
Spacious  Rooms... Large 
Closets.,. Serving  Pantries 
. . .  Hotel  Service . . .  Moderate 
Rentals...Furnished  or  Unfur- 
nished...Long  or  short  periods. 


everlv 

125  EAST  50TH  STREET- NEW  YORK 
Telephone  Plaza  3  -2700 

W.   K.  SeELEYL  GENERAL    MANAGER 


Ernest  F. 

FOLLOWS 

Interesting  Antiques 

Reproductions  to  order 

123 

E.    57th    St.                         PI.    5-6574 

One  of  a  collection  of 
lamps  from  the  antique 
shop, 

In  old  New  York 

Mildred  Steimle 
50  East  53rd  Street 


MARY  MULLER 

Antiques 
Pennsylvania   Dutch   Furniture 

18  Creenwich  Ave.  at  10th  St. 
New   York  City 

Open    Evenings  Gramercy    3-0070 


Old    Prints 
China 


Old   Andirons 
Swords 


ROCKWELL  GARDINER,  Jr. 

2    Miles   west   of    Richfield   Springs,   N.   Y. 
U.    S.    Route   20  R.    D.       I 

Historical  Items  for  Collectors 
and  Museums 


OIL   PAINTINGS 
RESTORATION 
CHAPELLIER 

170   FIFTH    AVENUE.    NEW  YORK  CITY 
—  for  27  years  — 


LET'S  DECORATE    OUR    HOME 

Edited  by  ANNE  MEANS 
An  invaluable  guide,  for  people  with 
imagination,  to  the  best  in  home  decora- 
tion, showing  new  and  inviting  ways  of 
using  antique  and  modern  furniture, 
lamps,  silver,  glass,  china,  rugs,  wall- 
paper, fabrics  and  plastics.  Profusely 
illustrated,     $3.75. 

ROBERT  M.  McBRIDE  &  COMPANY 

116    East    16th    Street  New    York 
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ALL'S  FAIR 


By  Adelaide  Beatty 


NEW  Year,  new  things  in  the 
great  world  of  cosmetics.  What 
matters  it  if  some  of  these  hark  back 
to  ancient  Egypt  and  Babylonia  in 
one  or  another  particular;  they  pos- 
sess, at  least,  novelty  in  individual 
character.  Nor  does  it  matter  that 
there  is  an  occasional  voice  of  pro- 
test; why  not  more  of  the  "doing 
without"  in  this  direction?  The  re- 
tort came  quickly  in  England,  with 
no  small  echo  over  here;  women  need 
such  things  in  trying  times  to  help 
buck  up  their  moral; — and  there  you 
are. 

Laurent,  who  worked  with  Antoine 
in  Paris  for  many  years  and  is  now 
settled  in  New  York,  rightly  con- 
siders hair-styling  a  fine  art.  And  in 
the  practice  of  it  he  takes  the  more 
pride  because  he  is  himself  a  diag- 
nostician. By  studying  thoroughly 
the  contours  of  the  head  he  is  able  to 
create  a  style  that  is  bound  to  en- 
hance the  good  features  and  subor- 
dinate the  less  attractive  ones.  He  is 
further  convinced  that  cooperation 
between  hairdresser  and  milliner  is 
essential  to  perfection  of  result.  The 
veritable  artists  among  hairdressers 
being  few,  Laurent  has  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  building  up  a  clientele  that 
includes  members  of  many  of  New 
York's  finest   families. 

Several  years  ago  a  wealthy  New 
York  woman  left  behind  her,  among 
no  end  of  personal  possessions,  a 
large  number  of  bottles  of  the  White 
Rose  perfume  of  the  London  house 
of  Atkinson.  She  had  been  born  and 
brought  up  on  it  and  to  the  end  of 
her  long  life  took  pains  to  see  that 
there  was  no  White  Rose  shortage  in 
her  home.  This  was,  indeed,  a  dis- 
tinguished perfume  sixty  or  more 
years  ago;  high  class  drugstores  car- 
ried it  along  with  the  Lubin  wares  of 
the  day.  It  would  be  distinguished  if 
it  were  Atkinson's.  For  this  Old 
Bond  Street  perfumer  was  even  then 
long  established;  it  has  been  making 
the  world  better  for  its  bottled  fra- 
grances ever  since  1799.  New  Mown 
Hay,  now  described  as  "imprudence 
in  a  scarlet  dress"  on  the  same  holi- 
day list  with  Carillon,  is  likewise 
time-honored. 

For  its  new  line  of  bath  requisites 
the  St.  Denis  Toiletries  has  certainly 
selected  a  most  appealing  name.  Blue 
Sapphire — that  means  depth  as  well 
as  surface  value.  The  cologne  and 
bath  oil  are  sent  forth  handsomely  in 
copies  of  a  fourteenth  century  vase, 
whose  white  ball  caption  is  well  em- 
phasized by  the  blue  of  the  contents. 
The  blue  of  the  bath  crystals  is  a 
lighter  shade.  The  same  color  reap- 
pears in  the  dusting  powder  contain- 
ers, which  have  a  charming  white 
embossed   flower   decoration. 

Sally  Victor,  that  clever  designer 
of  stunning  hats,  has  now  introduced 
her  new  cosmetics — sure  to  be  highly 
popular.  The  essence,  in  tall  cylin- 
.drical  bottles  with  polished,  bleached 
wood  tops  and  stoppers,  has  captured 
the  youth  and  gaiety  always  ex- 
pressed   in    her    hats.    Batli    oil    and 


body  sachet,  soft  and  lovely,  com- 
plete this  appealing  line,  which  has 
been  named,  "Bluebonnet  Blue;"  both 
packages  and  soap  are  in  a  heavenly 
shade  of  periwinkle. 

Drama  in  the  Doldrums 

(Continued  from  page  14) 
"Anne  of  England"  for  one;  but,  in 
spite  of  what  "Abie's  Irish  Rose" 
and  "Tobacco  Road"  accomplished  by 
giving  the  box  office  time,  the  mana- 
gerial trend  of  thought  today  is  dis- 
tinctly to  make  a  quick  job  of  facing 
facts. 

The  only  really  worth  while  serious 
play  of  the  early  part  of  this  season, 
Maxwell  Anderson's  "Candle  in  the 
Wind,"  is  right  of  the  moment  and 
therefore  appealing  enough.  But — the 
cargo  shifts  in  the  ship's  course  over 
the  sea  of  drama  and  as  a  conse- 
quence the  interest  on  the  other  side 
of  the  footlights  is  not  centered 
where  this  gifted  author  plainly  in- 
tended it  to  be. 

Of  "The  Land  is  Bright,"  the  latest 
joint  product  of  George  S.  Kaufman 
and  Edna  Ferber,  the  best  there  is 
to  be  said  is  that  it  is  a  good  show 
but  no  great  shakes  of  a  play.  Es- 
pecially in  the  first  act,  it  is  exag- 
gerated enough  to  land  it  fairly  in 
the  field  of  farce. 

As  for  "Blithe  Spirit,"  that  "im- 
probable farce"  of  Noel  Coward,  you 
either  like  it  or  you  do  not.  There 
is  no  objection  to  two  ghosts  appear- 
ing on  the  stage  instead  of  the  con- 
ventional one;  but,  to  any  one  who 
stops  to  think,  the  fatal  automobile 
accident  is  a  pretty  macabre  note  for 
a    farce    probable    or    "improbable." 

Most  important  of  all,  of  course, 
is  the  return  of  "Macbeth"  to  the 
stage,  with  William  Shakespeare  and 
Margaret  Webster  going  hand  in  hand 
again.  Maurice  Evans  and  Judith 
Anderson,  too,  which  is  news — good 
news  at  that.  Mr.  Evans,  woefully 
out  of  his  element  as  Malvolio  in  that 
unpoetical  revival  of  "Twelfth  Night" 
last  season,  is  on  the  other  hand 
quite  at  home  to  northward  of 
the  Tweed;  he  adds  to  his  gallery  of 
stage  portraits  a  really  notable  one. 
Nor  is  Miss  Anderson's  Lady  Mac- 
beth deserving  of  less  praise;  her 
portrayal  is  evidence  enough  of  the 
belief  that  there  was  more  acting 
power  in  her  than  the  possibility  of 
her  previous  roles  had  given  her  the 
opportunity  to  reveal.  In  "Macbeth" 
she  is  a  grand  figure. 

In  the  lighter  vein  with  music,  or 
what  passes  as  such  these  days,  "Let's 
Face  It"  has  taken  the  town  by  storm 
— no  less.  If  you  have  two  or  more 
tickets  for  it  in  your  pocket  you  can 
do  a  lot  of  bragfring  and  provoke  a 
proportionate  amount  of  covetous- 
It  is  all  as  bright  and  gay  as 
the  most  "tired"  of  the  proverbial 
business  nun  could  ask  and  Danny 
Kaye,  who  came  close  to  stealing  the 
show  when  he  was  in  "Lady  in  the 
Dark"  last  winter,  has  done  so  ea  il; 
this  time.    If  only  In-,  prodigious  sue- 


DOROTHY  C0U1EAUR 

formerly    of    Molyneaux    Paris 

MADE  TO  ORDER  AFTERNOON  AND  EVENING 
DRESSES,  COATS  AND  ENSEMBLES 


FEATURING  GOWNS  OF 

A  SUPERIOR  RAYON  JERSEY 


JERSANESE* 


695   Fifth   Avenue 

*  Reg.  u.  s.  Pat.  off.  Eldorado  5-0050 
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Our  original  collection  of  haber- 
dashery for  this  gay  holiday 
season  includes  the  finest  im- 
portations from  British  mills,  as 
well  as  creations  designed  and 
fashioned   by  our  own  craftsmen. 

ALBERT    LEONARD    CEORCE 

INCORPORATED 

"ON  THE   PROMENADE" 

BRITISH  EMPIRE  BUILDING 

Rockefeller  Center,   New  York.   N.   Y. 
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WREN'S 

Stye  OhiqtnaL 
WAX  SHOE  POLISH 

You  cannot  do  better  than  entrust 
the  care  of  your  good  Shoes  to  this 
famous  Polish  — ■  Not  only  does 
WREN'S  impart  an  intense,  brilliant 
shine,  but  it  preserves  and  water- 
proofs the  leather. 

■  Your  Shoeman  Stocks  it. 

Available     in    Black,     Brown,    Dark 

Tan  Stain,  Tony  Red  Stain, 

Blue  and   White. 


il  leader  in  Quality  Since  1889 


CHEERY    BREAKFAST    SET 

No  matter  how  dull  the 
morning,  this  charming 
Breakfast  Set  of  English 
ware  will  brighten  the  day. 
Colored  in  Blue  Dawn,  it  ex- 
quisitely graces  the  dainty 
ivory  wicker  tray. 

SET  and  TRAY 
Complete  .  .  .  $17.50  prepaid 

DAVIS  COLLAMORE  CO.,  Ltd. 

7  &  9  East  52nd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


WARD  and  ROME 

63  E.  57th  St. 

Chinese  Porcelain   Lamp* 
Rice  Paper  Lampshades 


The    Perfect    Gift— from    Sheffield,    England, 
comes    this   handsome.    Forged    Stainless   Steel 

i    ni    Knife,   Folk   and   Sharpener  with   Genu 
ine  linlt   Stag  handles.    Made   by  world-famous 
craftsmen   l  his   set  will   do  a   neater,   quicker 
carving  job  and   last   a  lifetime.     For  appear 
a"(T    anil    efficiency    ii's    in    a    class    by    n  sell 

Will  make  a  master  carver  of  the  rankest  tyro. 
Complete   in   sturdj    ease $21.50 

Mail  Orders   Filled — We   pay   postage 


n 
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Mail  Order  Dept..  19  W.  .SHI.  St..  N.  Y. 
551  Fifth  Ave.,  near  45th  St..  N.  Y. 
1292  B'way.  nr.  34th  (McAlpln  Hotel),  N.  Y. 
Commodore  Concourse.  Gr.  Central  Terminal 
331     Madison    Ave.,    coi       13rd    St..    N.    T. 


GREENWICII,   CONN. 


Country  homes  for  sale  and  lease. 
aral   choice   bargains 

Post    Road 
Greenwich,    Conn. 

Tel.  263 
7   East  42nd  Street 
New   York 
Office  open  every  day      MU     HILL    2.6861 
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RESTAURANT 


Famous  /or  Good  Food" 


In  the  Main  Dining  Room: 

HANS  MUENZER 

and  His  Ensemble 

OLD  HEIDELBERG  OCTET 

Downstairs: 
LOUIE  and  HIS  GANG 


III 


The  Nordstrom  Sisters 

Dick    Wilson    and    his    orchestra 

and  the 

Royal    Lukawella    Hawaiian* 

Open   for 

Luncheon — Cocktails — Dinner — 

Supper 


CHICAGO 


Located   on 


ANDOLPH     just    west    OF     STATE 


Le  Restaurant  Par  Excellence 


M 


PARISIEN 


Luifone  zr/Ui 


l/Ui*i{%u6e 


FAMOUS      FOR 

CHICKEN     DIVAN 

and 

SPECIAL      SALAD 

FINEST    VINTAGE    WINES   and    LIQUEURS 
17   EAST  45th  STREET      •       MU  2-9223 

AIR       CONDITIONED 


SANS   SOUCI 

Restaurant  Garden 
Havana,  Cuba 


SYLVIA   MARLOWE 

Harpsichordist 

JAMES    COPP    III 

&  His  Things 

NICK    D'AMICO 

&  his  Orchestra 
* 

COO  ROUGE 

-Vp    65  East  56    ^r 
^Plara  3-8887-' 

COCKTAILS  AT  THE  SKYLINE  BAR 


January  Nights  in  Town 
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CAFk  society,  so  called,  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  of  a  defined 
group.  Which  is  only  natural,  now 
that  it  has  its  own  blue  book.  This 
helps  the  night  clubs  a  lot,  since 
growing  familiarity  with  the  names 
of  the  publicized  personalities  in  that 
group  leads  New  Yorkers  and 
strangers  in  town  to  want  to  see  for 
themselves  what  these  people  are 
like.  And  maybe  some  of  them  will 
be  in  the  course  of  time  among  those 
observed  by  a  new  crop  of  observers. 
Who  knows?  Anyway,  cafe  society  is 
here  to  stay  and  the  present  indica- 
tions are  that  the  creme  de  la  crime 
in  the  fashionable  world  will  stick  up 
their  noses  less  and  less  as  the  years 
pass.  Times  have  changed. 

Bars  in  the  places  frequented  by 
cafe  society  frequently  have  more 
than  potables  in  their  favor.  Not  a 
few  have  been  given  genuine  decora- 
tive appeal.  The  bar  of  the  new 
Bagatelle  is  really  charming.  Small 
and  semi-circular,  it  and  its  stools — - 
covered  with  green  leather — are  set 
off  very  effectively  by  the  walls  of 
red  that  link  it  with  the  main  res- 
taurant. Pink  silhouettes  give  the 
walls  a  pleasing  note. 

At  Armando's  the  two  white  horses, 
about  as  large  as  the  rocking  kind, 
in  the  background  of  the  bar  are  a 
feature  that  attracts  the  attention  of 
everyone.  They  stand  out  finely 
against  the  general  scheme  of  gray 
and  red  which  is  carried  on  into  the 
larger  gathering  place.  The  horses 
have  slight  streaks  of  red  as  color 
accents. 

The  current  floor  show  in  the  Rain- 
bow Room  of  Rockefeller  Center, 
with  the  gifted  Ruth  Page  as  a  spe- 
cial feature,  seems  too  good  to  come 
to  an  end  so  soon.  But  it  must  give 
way,  on  the  seventh  of  this  month,  to 
another  outstanding  program.  Charles 
Weidman  and  his  famous  dancers 
will  be  on  it.  So  will  Elsie  Huston 
the  Brazilian  contralto,  Carmen  Ca- 
ballero's  orchestra,  dementi's  rhum- 
ba  band  and  the  Walton  &  O'Rourke 
marionettes. 

Divan  Parisien  continues  to  spe- 
cialize on  desserts  and  always  with 
particular  distinction.  Pineapple  Di- 
van, for  one.  A  whole  fruit,  of  ripe 
color  has  the  top  cut  off  and  the 
pulp  scooped  out.  The  pulp  is  then 
put  back  with  preserved  black  cher- 
ries, whipped  cream  and  a  rum  sauce. 
Then  there  is  Orientale — vanilla  ice 
cream  with  black  cherries  and 
whipped  cream.  With  this  also  goes  a 
rum  sauce. 

The  highly  individual  Hildegarde 
leaves  the  handsome  Cafe  Lounge  of 
the  Savoy-Plaza,  it  seems,  only  to  re- 
turn. Sometimes  for  a  long  stay;  she 
is  there  for  a  three  months'  engage- 
ment just  now  and  this  will  carry  her 
through  January.  Well,  here  is  a 
singer  who  is  always  welcome. 

Marjery  Fielding's  "Fantasy"  at 
the  Versailles  is  not  only  the  talk  of 
the  town  but  they  are  hearing  of  it 
the  country  over.  A  like  gorgeous 
show  follows  in  January.  But  while 
its  gorgeousness  endures  there  are 
changes  in  the  cast;  Jane  Pickens, 
not  seen  here  since  "Boys  and  Girls 
Together",  has  taken  over  the  prin- 
cipal role  and  Patricia  Hall  has  re- 
placed Marion  Chandler. 

At   Montparnasse,  now  a  mile  and 
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a  third  farther  downtown  than  it 
used  to  be,  the  semicircular  bar  with 
a  black-and-yellow  marble  top  has 
the  agreeable  companionship  of  blue 
leather  seats  and  walls  on  which  this 
color  and  pinkish  salmon  are  associ- 
ated. Figure  panels  in  a  sort  of 
smoky  effect  decorate  the  walls.  In 
the  ante-room  crimson  and  pink  are 
combined. 

Maple's  Golden  Age 

(Continued  from  page  29) 

of  a  family.  I  was  strongly  attracted 
to  a  Duxbury  comb-back  armchair,  a 
Marblehead  canopy  bed,  a  Connecti- 
cut highboy,  some  Andover  chairs 
and  a  decorated  dough  tray.  All  these 
reproductions  have  a  dull  finish;  but 
maple  may  be  highly  polished  in  the 
natural  color  or  given  a  satiny  sur- 
face. 

Nor  is  the  reason  far  to  seek; 
maple  fits  particularly  well  into  the 
scheme  of  the  small  country  house, 
which  has  been  springing  up  all  over 
the  land.  The  light  color  brings 
cheer  to  the  bedroom  and  is  equally 
suitable  for  the  dining  room  and  the 
informal  library — perhaps  with  book- 
cases of  the  same  wood.  Or  there  may 
be  an  all-maple  room,  preferably  the 
sanctum  of  the  head  of  the  family — 
furniture,  paneling,  floor.  Here  is  a 
really  charming  homelike  arrangement 
that  I  have  seen  worked  out  to  per- 
fection. This  wood  is  an  excellent 
light-colored  one  for  covering  walls 
complete^,  possessing  as  it  does  both 
beauty  and  durability.  Not  only  will 
it  provide  a  variety  of  pleasing  tones, 
from  almost  ivory  through  warm  yel- 
low and  tan  to  a  light  brown;  but 
the  bird's  eye  and  other  varieties 
make  striking  panels — framed  by  the 
plain  wood.  And  for  interior  trim 
it  is  no  less  beautiful. 

For  flooring,  too,  maple  is  all  the 
more  valuable  because  of  its  color 
range.  And  further  variety  is  possi- 
ble by  means  of  patterns,  with  the 
light  reflecting  differently  if  the  strips 
are  used  both  across  the  grain  and 
with  the  grain.  The  herringbone  pat- 
tern is  naturally  a  frequent  choice; 
there  are  blocks  laid  in  squares,  and 
so  on.  And  always  maple  flooring 
will  blend  well  with  trim,  furniture 
or  Venetian  blinds  in  any  natural 
light  wood  hues.  Or  if  stronger  colors 
— say,  for  matching  a  definitely  plan- 
ned decorative  ensemble — are  desired 
there  are  blue,  green  and  ebony  fin- 
ishes that  may  be  applied. 

Not  only  has  the  hard  maple  floor 
remained,  from  Colonial  days  down, 
a  mark  of  fine  quality  in  the  home 
but  it  has  been  time-tested  thoroughly 
for  long  wear.  Which  is  something 
to  be  borne  in  mind  when  one  is  put- 
ting money  into  either  an  old  house 
or  a  new  one.  Maple  furthermore  has 
a  smooth  surface,  which  makes  for 
ease  in  cleaning  as  well  as  leaving  no 
lodging  room  for  dust  and  germs.  Be- 
cause of  this  smoothness  it  is  an  ideal 
wood  for  the  nursery  floor.  In  gen- 
eral, when  used  for  floors  it  may  be 
given  a  rather  low  polish,  which  im- 
parts little  additional  color  and  at 
the  same  time  has  the  advantage  of 
being  easily  renewed  in  worn  spots 
through  merely  wiping  in  additional 
material.  Thus  there  is  no  noticeable 
contrast  with  the  surrounding  area. 


Mary  Winslow,  who  created  the  British  Fair's  decorative  scheme,  is  widely  experienced 
in  the  field  of  the  arts  and  has  lectured  on  it  for  several  years.  As  owner  and  operator 
of  the  Monomy  in  Chatham,  Massachusetts,  she  has  a  place  also  in  the  theater  world. 
The  British  Fair  makes  a  particular  appeal  to  her  because  of  the  circumstance  that 
she  is  tied  to  Old  England  by  a  strong  New  England  bond;  Edward  Winslow,  the  first 
Governor  of  Massachusetts  was  one  of  her  ancestors. 


(Continued  from  page  So) 

lost.  But  incredible  as  it  is,  the  prod- 
ucts of  these  war-hurt  businesses  con- 
tinue to  reach  this  country  as  finely 
made  as  ever  they  were.  Much  of  the 
Berry  Bros,  stock  of  rare  vintage 
wines  was  brought  here  by  the  Sherry 
Wine  &  Spirits  Company;  Locke  hats 


At  the  British  Fair.  Miss  Hope  Carroll, 
daughter  of  Mrs.  John  E.  Mullins  of 
New  York,  wearing  an  original  model  of  a 
blue  and  white  celanese  print  evening 
gown,  draped  to  the  side  with  a  row  of 
white  starched  bows  trimming  the  front. 
This  row  of  bows  may  also  be  used  as  a 
boa.    Designed  by  Dorothy  Couteaur. 


are  sold  by  Brooks  Brthers  and  Fri- 
bourg  &  Treyer  pipes  by  Abercrombie 
&  Fitch.  The  selection  and  variety 
of  fine  things  from  Britain  are  even 
greater  now  for,  with  the  restrictions 
in  the  home  market,  British  makers 
are  obliged  to  send  their  products 
overseas. 

At  the  British  Fair  you  will  find 
British  importations  by  Albert  Leon- 
ard George,  whose  fascinating  shop 
in  the  British  Building  in  Rocke- 
feller Center  has  long  attracted  the 
man-about-Manhattan.  Of  especial 
interest  is  a  woolen  set  from  Scot- 
land— available  in  Sandy  tan  and 
medium  grey.  This  set  includes 
sleeveless  pullover,  sport  hose,  short 
hose  with  Lastex  tops  to  match  and 
gloves.  All  in  an  attractive  cable- 
stitch  pattern,  they  make  an  ideal 
gift  for  the  winter  sports  enthusiast. 

The  edict  of  the  British  Board  of 
Trade,  effective  last  October  that  ar- 
ticles of  metal  could  not  be  exported 
already  has  greatly  reduced  stocks 
here  of  Sheffield  cutlery.  At  the 
British  Fair  you  will,  however,  see 
displayed  carving  sets  of  Sheffield 
steel  and  knives  in  great  variety 
brought  to  this  country  by  Hoffritz. 
An  item  of  especial  interest,  and  one 
that  appeals  to  the  exacting  gourmet, 
is  the  barbecue  carver.  This  is  fash- 
ioned on  the  slim  lines  of  a  butcher's 
knife  and  has  a  handle  shaped  to 
rest  comfortably  in  the  hand  of  the 
man  who  takes  his  carving  seriously, 
$6.50. 

Harvey  Rendich,  who  conducts  the 
intriguing  little  tailoring  shop  of 
Leslie-Hobbs,  Ltd.,  where  Fifty-first 
Street  meets  the  Plaza,  has  a  spec- 
ialty. He  makes  the  finest  ski  pants 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Rendich 
visited  St.  Moritz  and  won  his  spurs 
on  the  field  of  action:  he  designed 
and  cut  ski  pants  for  many  of  I  In 
titled  veterans  who  never  missed  a 
season  on  the  runs.  Cutting  this 
item  of  sport  apparel  is  an  exacting 
intricate  business.  "Ski  pants,"  Mr. 
Rendich  assures  me,  "must  have 
plenty  of  freedom;  they  must  be 
smart  with  trim  lines  and  yet  fit 
snugly  in  the  right  places."  Leslie- 
Hobbs,  Ltd.,  does  a  very  fine  job  in 
English  gabardine  for  $lfi.50  the  pair 


Fox  Terriers 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

very  much  back  on  the  canine  map. 

From  that,  of  course,  it  should  not 
be  assumed  that  Mr.  Austin  is  the 
only  breeder  of  smooth  fox  terriers 
or  that  Saddler  is  the  only  one  ever 
whelped.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr. 
Austin  is  a  comparative  newcomer 
among  exhibitors  of  the  breed.  Many 
who  are  still  active  antedate  him 
and  one  of  the  original  fanciers  of 
the  smooths  in  this  country,  Winthrop 
Rutherfurd,  is  still  in  the  game  al- 
though his  health  has  kept  him  inac- 
tive recently.  It  was  just  a  proof  of 
the  fact  that  nothing  succeeds  like 
success.  As  the  crowds  saw  the 
great  terrier  strutting  his  stuff  in  the 
ring,  more  and  more  people  said: 
"I've   got  to   have   a   dog   like  that." 

But  in  addition  to  winning  new 
supporters  for  the  breed  from  the  lay 
public,  the  advent  of  Saddler  and 
his  great  show  career  gave  encourage- 
ment to  the  fanciers  who  had  re- 
mained loyal  to  the  smooths  during 
the  lean  years  while  the  wires  were 
holding  the  spotlight.  Here,  they  re- 
alized, was  a  dog  that  could  revi- 
talize   their   strains. 

At  first,  of  course,  there  was  the 
question  of  whether  Saddler  was  one 
of  those  sports,  one  possessing  great 
qualities  through  a  chance  mating 
rather  than  careful  selection.  But  it 
was  not  a  serious  question  in  most 
minds,  since  no  dogs  breed  any  truer 
than  the  fox  terrier.  And  Saddler 
settled  it  by  siring  puppies  that  began 
to  attract  attention  before  he  had 
got  much  more  than  half  way  through 
the  great  string  of  show  victories 
which  he  ran  up. 


New  Horizons 

(  Continued  from   page   12) 

sary.  As  some  of  the  mural  papers 
have  large  motifs  and  come  in  strips 
with  a  complete  picture  in  each  unit, 
they  may  be  hung  in  panels  instead 
of  being  made  to  cover  the  entire 
wall-space. 

Scenic  paper  is  applied,  as  a  rule, 
above  a  dado — this  of  plain  plaster 
or  wood-paneled,  depending  upon  the 
style  of  the  room.  Thus  the  design 
is  brought  up  at  eye-level  and  above 
the  furniture  line.  Of  course,  tall 
furniture  should  not  be  placed  in 
front  of  picture  paper;  this  would 
break  the  continuity  of  the  story  as 
it  is  carried  around  the  room. 

Other  charming  papers  are  the  lith- 
ographed ones — less  expensive,  of 
course,  than  those  which  are  hand- 
painted  or  blocked.  Extremely  effec- 
time,  having  fine  designs  and  color- 
ings, they  sometimes  take  the  place  of 
pictures. 

To  make  panorama  papers  more 
lasting,  they  are  mounted  on  canvas 
or  muslin  so  that  they  may  be  taken 
down  and  moved  when  necessary. 
The  walls  are  first  covered  with 
canvas  or  muslin,  which  is  pasted  on 
and  allowed  to  dry  Then  a  layer  of 
lining  paper  is  applied  and  finally 
the  "scenic." 

Manj  of  :ii<-  reproductions  of  old 
panorama  patterns,  as  well  as  papers 
in  modern  design,  are  waterproof. 
Thus,  though  the  best  of  them  are 
high  in  price,  with  proper  care  they 
will   last   for   years. 


from  NASSAU 


YourHAT-I-TUDE 

will  be  complete 

with  a  Sensible 

LEE  STRAW 


The  "Governor's  Harbour"   Hat 
from  Nassau 

Made  of  Peel  Top  Braid 

Cooler  than  Cool  With  a  Polka  Dot 

Pugaree  Scarf  $5.00 

LEE    HATS 

358  Fifth  Ave.  New  York  City 


FREQUENT  SHIPMENTS 
DIRECT  FROM  LONDON 


MUSEUM    SILVER    SHOP,    INC. 

Ralph  Ilyman,  Pres. 

104  East  57th  Street 

New  York 

Specialists  in  Antique  Silver 

And   Old  Sheffield   Plate 


Interior  Decorators,  Architects, 

Museum  Directors,  and  the 

Trade  always  welcome. 


JAMES  B.  RUSSELL 

Tobacconist 

Importers  of  fine  British  tobaccos,  cigarettes, 
pipes.  Agents  for  Ceo.  Dobie  &  Son,  Ltd., 
Paisley,   Scotland,   famous 

FOUR   SQUARE  TOBACCOS 
23     W.     57  th     Street  New    York 


BLAIRMAN 

&   SONS,    INC. 
55    E.    57lh    Si.  New    York 

BRITISH  ANTIQUES 
and    Works   of  ART 
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BRITISH  IMPORTS 

MoMnelle   Perfumes  Bed   Jackets  Robes  Baby   Shetlands  Cloves 

Sweaters  Jewel   Boxes  Novelties  Leather  Cases  and  Purses 

C.  W.  DAVENPORT    Importer,  366  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

To  be  found  at  exclusive  shops  throughout  the  United  States. 


t£r~->"t>0^r"  Captivating  ...  colorful  Havana! 

Enjoy  it  to  the  utmost  at  The  Nacional,  distinguished, 
superbly  located,  resort  hotel  . . .  with  gaiety  and  delight- 
ful diversions  of  its  own.  Smart  private  beach . . .  outdoor 
pool . . .  tennis  and  other  sports  .  .  .  Cuba's  most  brilliant 
supper  club,  Bajo  la  Luna.  *  549  rooms,  all  outside  with 
bath.  Winter  rates  from  $6  single,  $11  double.  •  Apply 
Travel  Agents,  or  17  E.  42  St.,  New  York  City,  or  Ingraham 
Bldg.,  Miami,  Fla.,  or  Resident  Manager,  Havana,  Cuba. 
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HAVANA 


The   Old  and   the   Rare 


By  Francis  R.   Shields 


THE  other  day  in  the  course  of 
my  ramblings  I  came  across  a 
pair  of  old  porcelain  vases  that  at- 
tracted my  attention — and  held  it. 
For  they  are  highly  representative 
of  the  fine  work  turned  out  about 
1770  in  that  Wuerttemburg  garrison 
and  manufacturing  town- — Ludwigs- 
burg.  The  period  is  just  after  the 
time,  1764-67,  when  the  noted  sculp- 
tor, J.  C.  W.  Beyer,  was  doing  those 
admirable  figures  that  combined 
classical  style  with  rococo  character. 
The  Ludwigsburg  porcelain  plant  was 
founded  in  1756  and  taken  over  two 
years  later  by  Charles  Eugene,  Duke 
of    Wuerttemburg. 

The  Questers,  where  these  vases 
made  such  a  strong  appeal  to  me,  is 
an  unusual  business  founded  by  Mar- 


Ludwigsburg  porcelain  of  the  particularly 
fine  period  around  1770.  One  of  an  out- 
standing  pair   of   vases   at   The   Questers. 

guerite  Glover  in  1938  for  the  explicit 
purpose  of  bringing  the  beautiful 
things  of  past  eras  into  the  homes  of 
those  who  have  not  the  time  to  shop 
for  themselves.  In  the  ever-fluctuating 
market  of  the  antique  world  her  con- 
stantly-comparative service  is  thus 
an  important  one  for  the  potential 
purchaser.  Discriminating  collectors 
who  have  searched  in  vain  for  a  par- 
ticular antique  piece  deem  this  long- 
experienced  connoisseur  nothing  less 
than  a  miracle  worker.  You  give  her 
a  description  of  what  you  would  like, 
name  the  approximate  amount  you 
wish  to  spend  and,  if  it  is  available, 
she  will  find  it  for  you.  If  it  is  in 
the  line  of  rare  porcelain,  china  or 
glassware  she  may  be  able  to  draw 
it  from  her  own  important  collection. 
If  not,  she  undoubtedly  will  be  able 
to  locate  it  for  you  in  a  short  time. 
What  took  my  fancy  most  in  that 
collection  is  the  group  of  glass  paper- 
weights— one  of  the  finest  in  the 
country  today.  Then  there  are  her 
snuff  boxes;  case  after  case  reveals 
wonders  only  equalled  in  our  larger 
museums. 

A  catafalque  at  an  antique  show 
these  days  is  certainly  out  of  the 
ordinary.  And  the  same  is  to  be  said 
of  the  character  of  the  one  I  saw 
recently  at  the  White  Plains  antique 
fair.  The  funeral  canopy  shown  there 
by  Rockwell  Gardiner,  Jr.  and  hark- 
ing back  to  1770  or  thereabouts,  is 
an  imposing  affair  of  solid  mahogany 
in  t he  Chinese  Chippendale  style.  No 


doubt  Colonial  governors  lay  in  state 
on  it.  In  any  event,  its  historical 
value  combined  with  the  beauty  of 
the  workmanship  makes  it  a  "must 
see"  on  the  part  of  collectors  of 
Americana.  But  this  is  only  one  of 
the  antiques,  in  infinite  variety,  in  the 
Gardiner  shop — two  miles  to  west- 
ward of  Richfield  Springs,  New  York, 
on   Route  20. 

If  you  think  that  you  have  to  be  in 
the  upper  income  bracket  to  shop  on 
Fifty-seventh  Street  —  the  antique 
center  of  New  York — for  fine  old 
china  and  Sandwich  glass,  then  you 
have  not  been  told  about  Florence  A. 
Peck's  quaint  little  shop.  From  the 
outside  it  looks  as  if  it  might  be  a 
shop  exclusively  for  people  to  whom 
price  is  no  object.  But  in  reality  you 
will  be  met  by  Miss  Peck  herself, 
who  will  graciously  show  you  a  most 
tempting  selection  of  the  beauties  of 
yesterday.  I  saw  for  one  thing,  a 
distinctive  pair  of  Dresden  cande- 
labra, marked  far  below  the  market 
price  for  this  precious  chinaware.  I 
also  found  many  unusual  decorative 
objects  well  calculated  to  make  the 
perfect  gift  at  any  time  of  year. 

Since  the  breaking  out  of  the  war 
in  Europe,  it  has  been  harder  and 
harder  to  bring  old  furniture  over 
from  France  and  England.  In  the 
circumstances  there  has  been  more 
and  more  thought  given  to  reproduc- 
tions of  veritable  antique  pieces.  But 
- — fine  copies  that  have  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  originals  are  pos- 
sible only  by  virtue  of  the  most  ex- 
perienced hand.  Such  an  expert  is 
Ernest  W.  Follows,  of  123  East 
Fifty-seventh   Street. 

Now  that  oil  paintings  are  again 
being  used  by  decorators  as  focal 
points  in  their  planning  to  make 
rooms  beautiful  as  well  as  having  all 
the  appearance  of  being  lived  in, 
fresh  attention  should  be  paid  to 
one's  canvases.  They  may  need  only 
cleaning — but  possibly  relining  as 
well,  or  restoration  to  their  original 
estate.  In  all  these  things  George 
Chapellier  has  been  an  expert  for 
twenty-seven  years,  as  no  end  of  evi- 
dences of  his  almost  uncanny  skill 
the    country   over   bear   witness. 

Down  Greenwich  Village  way  I 
chanced  to  come  across  the  shop  run 
by  Mary  Muller,  who  is  making  a 
name  for  herself  in  the  antique 
world  because  she  is  choosy  in  her 
selection  of  early  American  and 
Pennsylvania  Dutch  pieces.  She  has 
many  fine  old  beds,  corner  and  wall 
cupboards — also  a  choice  selection  of 
old  water  benches,  which  are  now 
being  used  as  bars  in  apartments  that 
do  not  boast  too  much  space.  Then 
there  is  a  fine  old  blanket  chest,  dated 
1810,  which  would  add  dignity  and 
charm  to  any  room. 

Should  you  be  looking  for  lamps, 
you  need  fare  no  farther  than  the 
cunning  little  shop  at  50  East  Fifty- 
third  Street  —  Mildred  Steimle's  — 
where  you  will  find  a  transplanted  bit 
of  the  Old  World  surrounded  by  the 
settings  of  today.  Not  only  a  choice 
selection  of  lamps  will  you  see,  but 
many  fine  pieces  of  china  and  glass- 
ware at  prices  which  will  delight  you. 
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HUGHES     PRINTING     CO. 
EAST    STROUDSBURG,    PA. 


Can  You  Identify  This  Room? 

You  are  accustomed  to  beautiful  rooms,  but  when  you 
enter  one  can  you  immediately  identify  its  period  and  style? 
Do  you  KNOW  whether  the  details  are  correct?  Whether 
correct  fabrics  and  accessories  have  been  used  ?  No  matter 
how  unerring  your  taste,  no  matter  how  natural  your  ap- 
preciation of  beauty,  your  enjoyment  of  beautiful  things 
will  be  greatly  enhanced  by  authoritative,  expert  knowledge. 


Courtesy    The    Plaza    Hotel 

Can  You  Decorate  This  Room? 

Achieving  an  effect  like  this  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  good 
taste  and  a  natural  instinct  for  beauty.  It  is  the  result  of 
these  qualities,  plus  expert  knowledge  and  training.  No 
matter  how  artistic  you  may  be,  authoritative  knowledge  of 
the  art  of  interior  decoration  will  prove  immensely  valuable 
to  you,  adding  to  your  enjoyment  and  saving  you  from  mak- 
ing costly  mistakes  and  meeting  with  keen  disappointments. 


The  Arts 


IS  THREE-FOLD  IN  ITS  PURPOSE  AND  EFFECT.  It  is  designed  for  those  who  simply  desire  the  cultural  value  of 
authoritative  knowledge  of  the  art  of  interior  decoration ;  for  those  who  wish  to  practise  interior  decoration  as  a  career, 
and  for  those  already  engaged  in  selling  the  merchandise  of  lines  allied  with  this  profession  in  order  that  they  may  broaden 
their  field  of  activity  through  special  knowledge. 

This  fascinating  Home  Study  Course  consists  of  thirty  lessons  covering  the  practical  phases  of  this  subject,  as  well  as  period  and 
modern  furniture.     It  is  sponsored  by  ARTS  &  DECORATION   Magazine. 

By  studying  at  home  you  will  be  fitted  to  create  a  beautiful  setting  for  yourself  in  your  own  home,  and  also  to  do  the  same  for 
others — a  striking  way  of  using  your  artistic  talent. 

Through  this  course  you  will  learn  the  details  of  historical  styles  such  as  Georgian,  Chippendale,  Hepplewhite,  Sheraton,  Co- 
lonial, the  Italian,  French  and  Spanish,  as  well  as  Modern  decoration  and  design.  There  are  six  lessons  devoted  to  Modern 
decoration  alone.  You  will  also  learn  the  laws  of  color  harmony,  of  arrangement,  textiles  and  their  combination,  period  furniture 
and  backgrounds  and  the  accessories  that  go  with  them.  The  course  consists  of  thirty  lessons  with  over  nine  hundred  illustra- 
tions, text  books,  color  chart,  fabric  samples  and  set  of  sixteen  color  plates  showing  successful  interiors. 


SSON  I.  The  Fixed 
background. 

SSON  n.   Walls. 

SON  IH.  Windows. 

SSON  IV.  Ceilings, 
'loors,  Floor  Cover- 
ngs. 

SSON  V.  Lights; 
lighting   Fixtures. 

SSON    VI.    Color 
Color   Schemes. 

SSON  VH.  Choice 
nd  Arrangement  of 
'urniture. 

SSON  Vm.  T  e  x  - 
lies;  Hangings. 

SSON  IX.  Choos- 
ng,  Framing  and 
hanging  Pictures. 

SSON  X.  Painted 
urniture. 

SSON  XI.  Furnish- 
ng    the    Apartment. 

SSON  XII.  Histori- 
cal Backgrounds. 


THE  COURSE 


LESSON  XIII.  Con- 
tinued. 

LESSON  XTV.  The 
Renaissance  Style. 

LESSON  XV.  The  Ba- 
roque Style. 

LESSON  XXVI.  The 
Rococo    Style. 

LESSON  XVn.  The 
Neo-CIassic  Style. 

LESSON  XVni.  Jaco- 
bean and  Restoration 
in  England. 

LESSON  XIX.  William 
and  Mary,  Queen 
Anne  and  Early 
Georgian   Styles. 

LESSON  XX.  The  Age 
of    Chippendale. 

LESSON  XXI.  The 
Adam  Period  in  Eng- 
land  and   America. 

LESSON  XXn.  Amer- 
ican     Adaptation     of 


British        and    Conti- 
nental Styles. 

LESSON  XXIII.  The 
Decorating  Profes- 
sion. 

LESSON  XXIV.  Prob- 
lems and  Their  Solu- 
tion. 

LESSON  XXV.  What 
is  Modern? 

LESSON  XXVI.  Light 
and  Color. 

LESSON  XXVII.  Use 
of  Space. 

LESSON  XXVIH.  New 
Materials. 

LESSON  XXIX.  De- 
signing a  Modern  In- 
terior, a.  The  Mod- 
ern House,  b.  The 
Modern  Shop. 

LESSON  XXX.  Com- 
bining Modern  and 
Period   Decoration. 


READ  THESE 

extracts  from  letters  recently  received: 

"Before  closing  I  feel  compelled  to  thank 
you  for  the  benefits  I  have  obtained  from 
your  course  both  culturally  ana  materially. 
My  only  regret  is  that  I  did  not  take  up 
the  course  earlier,  since  I  have  had  to  spend 
several  hundred  pounds  altering  mistakes  I 
could  not  possibly  have  made  with  the 
knowledge    gained    by    the    course." 

''I  take  this  opportunity  to  tell  you  that 
this  course  is  managed  better  and  is  pre- 
sented in  a  more  interesting  manner  than 
any  course  for  home  study  that  I  have  ever 
taken   or   seen." 

''Let  me  mention  that  I  began  the  course 
merely  as  a  help  in  home  making.  The  in- 
teresting and  clear  manner  in  which  the 
unfolded  has  given  me  instead  a 
hobby    of    paramount    interest." 

"This  course  has  been  of  the  greatest 
value  to  me  in  planning  our  new  home." 

"I  wish  to  tell  you  how  much  I  have 
enjoyed  your  course  in  Interior  Decoration. 
Although  I  did  not  take  it  with  the  inten- 
tion of  applying  it  to  business,  the  practical 
knowledge  gained  will  enable  me  to  cooper- 
ate in  the  furnishing  of  a  new  homt  which 
I  am  now  building.  A  year  ago  I  could 
not  have  done  this,  but  now,  I  feel  with 
some  help  I  can  decorate  my  home  with 
some  degree  of  intelligence.  I  thank  you 
for  the  interest  yon  have  taken  in  my  be- 
half and  J  shall  be  glad  to  praise  your 
course    to   any   prospective   students." 


The  course  is  inexpensive,  interesting 
and  easy  to  master.  Therefore,  don't  miss 
what  this  coupon  offers.     Mail   it  today. 


]      Arts    and    Decoration 

Home    Study 

i      Course 

in  Interior 

Decoration, 

j       116  East  16th  Street, 

New  York,  N. 

Y. 

Please   send    me  youi 

free  booklet 

de- 

scribing 

your    Home 

Study    CouTse 

in 

1      Interior 

Decoration. 

Name     . 
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"Witistoti  will  tcin  tis  flie  War. 
Only  Ernie  can  save  us  the  Peace!" 

The  English   People 


England'' s  Number  2  Man  speaks  out! 


THE    BALANCE     SHEET 
OF    THE     FUTURE 

By  ERNEST   BEVIN 

Great  Britain's  distinguished  Minister  of  Labor  and  the  guiding  genius  of 
"all-out"  effort  on  her  Home  Front  tells  not  only  of  the  part  that  capital 
labor  are  playing  in  the  theater  of  war  but,  more   important,  of  the  part  tl 
will  play  in  the  new  social  order  which  will  emerge  at  the  war's  end.  "Wb 
this  war  is  over,"  says  Mr.  Bevin,  "the  task  of  rebuilding  the  world  has  to 
done.    This  time  it  must  be  the  economic  reconstruction  of  the  whole  founq 
tion  of  society."    What  Ernest  Bevin  says  will  make  America  rub  its  eyes 
think. 

AMBASSADOR  WIN  ANT  SAYS:  "It  is  a  ringing  message  in  the  fight 
freedom  by  one  of  the  great  men  of  our  time  .  .  .  bold,  forthright,  vigoro 
I  recommend  this  volume." 
The  most  important  book  to  come  out  of  England  since  the  beginning  of 
war.  At  all  booksellers,  $2 
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COUNTESS  WALDECK 

takes  a  blood  test  of  the  Nazi  New  Order   and 
writes  a  brilliant,  spicy,  entertaining  report. 

ATHENE  PALACE 


•jf  "Quite  the  cattiest  and  one  of  the  most  en- 
tertaining and  stimulating  books  to  come  out 
of  the  European  crisis  .  .  .  Call  it  sinister,  real- 
istic, feline  or  just  European,  ATHENE 
PALACE,  highly  spiced  and  readable,  gives 
you  plenty  to  think  about." — Lewis  Gannett, 
N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune 

^  "An  extremely  personal  story,  and  a  high- 
ly spicy  one  ...  A  fast-moving  and  dramatic 
book,  readable  as  a  novel." — Philadelphia 
Inquirer 

jr;  "For  information,  plus  excitement,  plus 
color  and  gossip,  turn  to  this  book." — Harp- 
er's Magazine 


Third  large  printing 


ROBERT    M.    McBRIDE    &    CO 


jf  "Brilliantly  written,  mercilessly  barbed. 
Countess  Waldeck  writes  with  a  sharp  and 
witty  pen.  An  unusually  skillful  and  read- 
able book."  —  Ralph  Thompson,  N.  Y. 
Times 

it  "An  exciting,  terribly  timely  and  reveal- 
ing book  .  .  .  would  make  a  play  or  film  be- 
yond any  'Grand  Hotel'  ever  concocted." — 
Charles  A.  Wagner,  N.  Y.  Daily  Mirror 


At  all  bookstores  or  direct  irom  publishers 

ORDER  FORM 

Robert  M.  McBride  &  Co. 
116  East  16th  Street 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen :    Please    send    me    cop of 

ATHENE  PALACE 

by  Countess  Waldeck 

$2.75 

Name   

Street    

City   State   


FLORIDA  IS  GLORIO 


ARCH  AND  APRIL 


A  balmy  spring  morning  at  Miami  Beach  where  sea  and  sunshine  bring  renewed 
vigor  and  health  to  thousands. 

A  pleasant  way  to  go  to  Florida  those  days— and  a  most  inexpensive  way  too, 
s  via  Seaboard  Railway. There  are  lour  air-conditioned  trains  daily,  includ- 
ag  the  famous  all-Pullman  Orange  Blossom  Special  and  the  Silver  Meteor, 
luxurious  coach  and  Pullman  streamliner.  Von  can  leave  directly  from 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington  br  Richmond.  There  are 
excellent  connections  from  Pittsburgh  and  through  sleeping  cars  Erom 
Boston  and  New  England.  The  man  to  see.  or  write  to.  in  New  York  for 
tickets  or  reservations  is  Sam  Murdock.  He's  General  Passenger  \ycni. 
His  address  is:  Seaboard  Railway,  12  West  51s1  Street.  New  York  City. 
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RADIANT  HEALTH 

in-  l/ie  £Pine  ^cve^d '  £tftllb  tf  ^tibclina 

For  new  life  and  new  joy,  soak  up  the  brilliant 
sunshine  and  pine  scented  air  at  the  Kirkwood. 
Here's  weather  that's  "just  right". ..  sports  for 
all... rest  and  relaxation! 

ON  U.  S.  1;  OVERNIGHT  BY  MAIN  LINE  SEABOARD  R.  R. 


CAMDEN,  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Please  call  New  York  Office — PEnn  6-0665,  your  own  Travel 
Agent,  or  write:  Milton  C.  Smith,  Camden,  S.  C. 


IT'S  SMART  TO  RIDE  a  Tennessee  Walking  Horse 

Docile  —  Intelligent  —  Dependable 

Write  for  tree  literature 

The  Tenn.  Walking  Horse  Breeders'  Assn.  of  America 

Lewisburg,  Tenn. 


Calendar  of  Sports 


j 


ERECT    RUSTIC    FENCING,    NOW/ 


In  selecting  fencing  lor  your  residence,  farm  or 
estate— your  choice,  now,  of  charming  and  dis- 
tinctive Marleau  quality  Chestnut  rail  and  hurdle 
fencing  will  prove  a  wise  investment  in  the  years 
to  come,  because  — 

Marleau's  "NO-SPLIT  ANCHOR" 
Gives  Rustic  Fences  Longer  Life! 


DOG  SHOWS 

Mar.  1    San    Bernardino    Valley    Kennel 

Club       (License);       San       Ber- 
nardino,   California. 
Detroit   Kennel  Club. 
4-5  Western     Pennsylvania     Kennel 

Association;    Pittsburgh. 
7-8  Oakland  Kennel  Club;  Oakland, 

California. 
7-8  Western   Reserve   Kennel   Club; 
Cleveland. 
8  Providence  County  Kennel  Club, 
Inc. ;   Providence. 
14-15  Cincinnati     Kennel    Club,    Inc.; 

Cincinnati. 
14-15   Tucson  Kennel  Club;  Tucson. 
21-22  Mississippi  Valley  Kennel  Club; 

St.    Louis. 
21-22  Mahoning  -   Shenango        Kennel 

Club;   Youngstown,   Ohio. 
21-22  Santa  Anita  Kennel  Club;  Santa 
Anita. 
22  Saw    Mill    River    Kennel    Club 
(License);    White    Plains,    New 
York. 
22   South      Texas      Boston      Terrier 
Club     (License);     Houston, 
Texas. 
28  Kennel    Club   of    Atlantic    City; 
Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey. 
28-29  International     Kennel     Club    of 
Chicago;    Chicago. 

FISHING 

Mar.     1-15  Sea    Trout    Derby;    St.    Augus- 
tine, Florida. 

GOLF 

Mar.      2-  5  Seniors'       Tournament;       Pine- 
hurst.  North  Carolina. 
3-  7  Women's    South    Atlantic   Cham- 
pionship;   Ormond   Beach,    Flori- 
da. 
6-  7   Seniors'    Tournament;     Sea    Is- 
land,  Georgia. 
17-20  Women's     Spring     Tournament; 

Pinehurst,   North  Carolina. 
18-22  Amateur-Professional    Best    Ball; 
St.    Augustine,    Florida. 

20  Father  and  Son;  Sea  Island, 
Georgia. 

24-27   Spring  Tournament;   Sea  Island, 

Georgia. 
27-30   Eighteen  -Hole    Championship, 

Sedgefield   Country   Club;    North 

Carolina. 

HUNT  MEETINGS 

Mar.  4  Cloverfields,    Keswick,    Virginia. 

14  Sandhills  Steeplechase  and  Rac- 
ing Association;  Southern  Pines, 
North  Carolina. 

21  Aiken  Mile  Track  Association; 
South   Carolina. 

28  Carolina  Cup;  Camden,  South 
Carolina. 

OBEDIENCE  TRIALS 

Mar.        22  Saw    Mill    River    Kennel    Club 
(License);    White    Plains,    New 
York. 
28-29  International     Kennel     Club    of 
Chicago;    Chicago. 
Apr.    11-12  Toledo  Kennel  Club;  Toledo. 

19  First  Dog  Training  Club  of 
Northern  New  Jersey,  Inc. 
(License);  Teaneck. 

SANCTIONED  FIELD  TRIALS 

Apr.      4-  5  Gladstone     Beagle    Club;     Glad- 
stone, New  Jersey. 
18-19   Eastern     Federation     of     Beagle 
Clubs;   Gladstone,   New  Jersey. 

HORSE  RACING 

Mar.      1-  7   Hialeah. 

9-Apr.     10     Tropical     Park,     Coral 


FLOWER  SHOWS 


Apr. 


Gables,   Florida. 
4  Imperial  Cup;  Aiken. 


HORSE  SHOW'S 

Mar.  7  Inter-school;     Watertown,     Con- 

necticut. 
21   Kimberly  School;  West  Orange, 
New  Jersey. 

SNOW  AND  ICE 

Mar.   13-14  National     Men's    and     Women's 
Downhill  and   Slalom  Champion- 
ships;  Yosemite  Winter  Club. 
21-22   Mixed    Curling    Bonspiel;    Seig- 
niory Club,  Canada. 

YACHT  RACES 

Mar.  7   St.    Petersburg-Havana. 

13   Havina-Key  West. 

SPORTSMEN'S  SHOW 

Mar.  1   National;  Grand  Central  Palace. 


Mar. 

1-  8  Houston. 

6-  8  Buffalo. 

14-21   Milwaukee. 

14-22  St.   Louis. 

15-22  Seattle. 

15-22  Chicago. 

16-21   Boston. 

16-21   New    York. 

16-21    Philadelphia. 

21-29  Detroit. 

Apr. 

28-May  3  Oakland,  California 

May 

15-18  Lisle,   Illinois. 

DANCES 

Apr.  11   Piccadilly 

May 


Bellevue  -  Stratford, 
Philadelphia. 
2  Piccadilly;      Bellevue  -  Stratford, 
Philadelphia. 


GARDEN  PILGRIMAGES 

Mar.     1-  2  Texas     Garden     Clubs;     Mexico 

City. 
Apr.  1   Natchez  Garden  Club;   Natchez, 

Mississippi. 


MUSICAL 

Mar.        15  Carmen  Amaya;   Carnegie  Hall. 

May  15-16  Bach  Festival;  Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania. 

Apr.  6-20  Ballet  Russe  and  Ballet  The- 
atre; Metropolitan  Opera  House. 

NEW  ORLEANS 

Mar.     8-28  Spring  Fiesta. 

9-27   French  Quarter  Tours. 
10-26  Garden  Tours. 
14-15   Flower  Show. 

17   Symphony  Concert. 
20  Choral   Festival. 
23   Philharmonic  Concert. 
28  Outdoor  Artists'  Show. 
28  State  University  Opera. 

ART  GALLERIES 

Mar.  1   Baltimore    Water    Color    Club; 

Baltimore  Museum  of  Art. 
1  Prints  of  Matisse  and   Picasso; 

Baltimore   Museum  of  Art. 
1   Dance    in    Movement;    Museum 
of   Modern  Art. 

1-  5  Works  of  Serge  Novin;  Bar- 
bizon-Plaza. 

1-  8  "Meet  Mr.  Lincoln";  New  York 
Historical    Society. 

1-  8  Works  of  William  Sidney 
Mount  and  John  Quidor;  Brook- 
lyn. 

1-  8  Americans  1942;  Museum  of 
Modern  Art. 

1-  8  California  Water  Color  Society; 
Los  Angeles  County  Museum. 

1-  9  Group  Show  by  Young  Ameri- 
cans;  Morton. 

1-  9  Paintings  and  Lithographs  by 
Eugene   Fitsch;    Morton. 

1-17  Works  of  Georgia  O'Keeffe; 
An   American    Place. 

1-28  Paintings  of  Darrel  Austin; 
Perls. 

1-29  Works  of  Rembrandt;  Metro- 
politan. 

1-29  East  Indian  Paintings;  Alger 
House,   Detroit. 

1-30  Nicaraguan     Indian     Art;     Art 
Institute   of   Chicago. 
1-Apr.  '30  "Color  and  the  Printed 

Book  of  Today;"  Grolier  Club. 
1-May  3  Colt    Percussion    Revol- 
vers;   Metropolitan. 
1-June  30  Potteries     and     China; 
Daughters     of      the     American 
Revolution. 

2-14  Paintings  by  Robert  Strong 
Woodward;   Grand  Central. 

2-31  Paintings  by  James  Patrick; 
Los   Angeles   County    Museum. 

3-14  One     Hundred     Prints;     Grand 
Central. 
4-Apr.   14  Contemporary      Ameri- 
can Paintings;  Virginia  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts. 

7-29  American  Water  Color  Society; 
National  Academy  of  Design. 

9-21  "Ten  Years  of  Experimentation" 
by  Victor   De   Pauw;   Fifteen. 

9-22  New  York  Society  of  Crafts- 
men; Barbizon-Plaza. 

9-28  Paintings  by  Edwin  Dickinson; 
Passedoit. 

9-28  Paintings  by  Marsden  Hartley; 
Macbeth. 

9-28  Water  Colors  by  Karl  Mattern; 
Macbeth. 

9-28  Gloucester    Society    of    Artists; 
Milch. 
16-28  Oils   and   Water  Colors  by   Re- 
becca Mahler;   Morton. 
17-28  Contemporary  Art  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere;  Grand  Central. 
17-Apr.  30  "America  Calls";   New 

York  Historical  Society. 
18-May  3  Works   of    Henri    Rous- 
seau; Museum  of  Modern  Art. 
23-Apr.   4  Wallpapers   and   Decora- 
tions  by   Isabel   Whitney; 
Fifteen. 
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proofs the  leather. 
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Rockefeller  Center,   New  York,   N.   Y. 


VIRGINIA  BEACH,  VA. 

Try  a   Spring  ."furloU|^ 

at  this  magnificent  ^SU- 
tcre  seaside  estate  in  Old 
Virginia.  2  golf  c°ur^' 
stables,  heated  pool,  pri- 
vate beach,  tennis  fish- 
ing Open  year  'round. 
Restricted  clientele. 
Write  for  booklet  10 
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OPEN 
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FREE 
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HORSE  OWNERS 


Why   pay   fancy    prices   for    saddlery? 

Write    for    FREE    Catalog    that    has 

sated    real    money    for    thousands    of 

horsemen.    Describes  over  400  popular 

Items  of  English  and  American  "tack." 

I     ship     saddlery     on     approval      Write     today. 

WiMtnield    Co.,    Dept.    KB.    112    W.    North    Ave., 

Baltimore,    Md. 


By   Coe   Ladd 


Vincent  Price  and  Judith  Evelyn  in  "Angel 
Street,"  the  London  "thriller"  at  the 
Golden  that  has  given  the  town  a  fresh 
interest  in  the  theater.  A  gripping  play, 
"Angel  Street"  is  particularly  well  directed 
and  acted.  Photo:  Talbot. 

WAR'S  effect  on  the  theatre  is 
something  that  no  one  can  reckon 
upon.  It  may  be  this  today  and  that 
tomorrow,  depending  to  no  incon- 
siderable degree  on  the  mood  of  the 
people  themselves  in  the  stress  of 
wartime. 

Here  in  New  York  all  that  can  be 
said  is  that  thus  far  things  have  gone 
along  about  as  they  were.  One  con- 
clusion may  perhaps  be  drawn  and 
this  is  that  the  nearer  a  country 
comes  to  getting  into  war  the  less 
theatregoers  are  attracted  to  plays 
having  to  do  directly  with  interna- 
tional conflict.  "The  Wookey,"  for 
one  thing,  and  "Candle  in  the  Wind" 
for  another.  Neither  of  these  plays, 
although  each  was  given  a  favorable 
enough  start  from  the  box  office  point 


Jessie  Royce  Landis  in  "Papa  Is  All",  the 
Patterson  Greene  drama  of  "Pennsylvania 
Dutch"  life  at  the  Guild.  This  comedy  is 
not  only  amusing;  it  has  the  additional 
charm  of  a  relatively  fresh  dramatic  field. 
Photo:  Vandamm  Studio. 

of  view,  had  the  hoped-for  length  of 
stay  in  town.  In  days  when  an 
actual  photograph  of  war  can  be 
radioed  over  the  seas  they  seemed 
more  and  more  old  news.  And  on  the 
road  "There  Shall  Be  No  Night"  was 
taken  off  in  the  height  of  its  pros- 
perity; Finland's  change  of  mind  had 
staled  it  definitely.  If  "Watch  on 
the  Rhine"  has  survived  into  its  sec- 
ond winter  here,  and  is  to  be  filmed 
at  Hollywood  before  long,  this  is  for 
the  reason  that  Lillian  Helman,  when 
she  set  herself  to  the  task  of  writing 
the  play,  was  not  so  close  to  the  war 
that  she  could  not  see  the  war — so  to 
speak.  She  chose,  rather,  to  take  a 
faraway  reflection  of  it  on  the  hith- 
erto undisturbed  life  of  a  fairly 
representative    American    family. 


"Let's  Face   It."    Well  they  look  as  if  this  is  just  what  they  are  determined  to  do. 
Mary  Jane  Walsh,  Eve  Arden  and   Danny  Kaye  in  the  smashing  hit  at  the   Imperial. 
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Qolonial  JVill'iamsburg 


View    of    the    Supper    Room    Governor's    Palace.    All    Fabrics    by   Scalamandre    Silks. 

TODAY'S 

Strongest  Influence 
IN  DECORATION 


Thousands  of  admiring  visitors  to  the  Williamsburg  Restora- 
tion, yourself  perhaps  included,  have  returned  to  their  homes 
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others  of  original  and  unique  design)  are  available  to  you  at 
once,  through  your  interior  decorator,  from  their  designers, 
creators  and  sole  manufacturers,  Scalamandre  Silks. 


EXCLUSIVE     MANUFACTURERS     OF 
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Colonial  Williamsburg,  Virginia 
598  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
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The  Dog  Shows  Must  Carry  On 


By  Webb  Balch 


EVEN  though  the  cry  of  "Havoc" 
has  "let  slip  the  dogs  of  war"  in 
a  band  encircling  this  great  globe  of 
ours,  there  can  be  no  lessening  of 
interest  in  the  dogs  of  peace.  As 
friends  of  man,  they  must  carry  on 
as  they  have  done  from  time  im- 
memorial. 

That  is  the  only  way  of  putting  it; 
for  no  one  knows  how  far  back  in 
antiquity  the  dog  as  a  domesticated 
creature  goes.  One  may  hazard  the 
guess  of  five  thousand  years  or  so; 
but  even  that  is  perhaps  short  of  the 
truth.  The  indications  are  that  the 
mastiff,  the  Molossus  of  old,  was 
more  or  less  of  a  household  word  in 
Babylonia;  we  have  good  reason  to 
believe  also  that  in  ancient  days  the 
Egyptians  had  a  dog  resembling  the 
greyhound;  that  the  Romans  had  sev- 
eral breeds.  And  ready  and  willing, 
through  the  ages,  to  do  to  the  ex- 
tent of  their  understanding  even  more 
than  could  be  asked  of  them  reason- 
ably, they  have  always  kept  the  faith 
— in  times  of  war,  as  well  as  of  peace. 

All  intelligent  dog  owners  know 
this  full  well;  so  they  are  doing 
everything  along  the  lines  of  level 
best  toward  the  end  that  the  canine 
world  shall  not  be  overwhelmed  by 
the  forces  of  destruction.  But  behind 
the  myriad  lovers  of  dogs  as  pets 
there  are  the  breeders.  They,  after 
all,  are  the  preservers;  they  are  the 
ones  who,  for  the  benefit  of  pos- 
terity, have  to  meet  the  situation 
boldly  and  at  the  same  time  sensibly. 
They  must  go  ahead  with  the  dog 
shows,  of  which  nearly  fifty  are  in 
the  schedule  of  the  first  third  of  this 
year — with  the  usual  active  summer 
lying  ahead. 

Among  these  the  February  exhibi- 
tion of  the  Westminster  Kennel  Club 
in  Madison  Square  Garden  takes 
precedence — this  in  the  nature  of 
things.  It  is  the  largest  indoor  show 
in  the  world,  as  the  May  event  on  the 
Giralda  estate  of  the  M.  Hartley 
Dodges  in  Morristown  is  in  the  out- 
door field.  Well  called  the  "Dog's 
Supreme  Court,"  the  father  of  all 
the  dog  shows  the  land  over  may  now 
be  deemed  venerable  as  well  as  ven- 
erated. It  has  almost  reached  that 
Biblical    period    of    age,    three    score 


"McCarthy's  real  old  breed".     The   Irish 

water   spaniel,    less    than    a    century    ago 

"one  of  the  hardest  animals  to  procure". 

The  true  type  color  is  a  rich  liver. 


and  ten.   The  initial  show  was  in  1877. 

Through  thick  and  thin,  in  the  face 
of  trials  and  tribulations,  it  has  held 
its  banner  high — until  it  has  become 
a  veritable  institution  of  this  country. 
In  the  present  year  of  grace  its  task 
has  been  difficult  again;  but  it  has 
faced  it  courageously,  in  the  firm 
hope  that  it  would  still  have  whole- 
hearted response  on  the  part  of  the 
public.  So,  in  spite  of  the  war  handi- 
cap, there  was  the  traditional  mar- 
velous  show. 

More  than  ever  before,  attention 
was  focused  on  the  German  shep- 
herd at  this  year's  AVestminster.  The 
extraordinary  war-emergency  value 
of  the  breed  was  finely  emphasized  in 
Europe's  conflict  of  1914-18;  and  al- 
ready there  is  American  thought  of 
much  profiting  by  the  overseas  ex- 
perience. The  shepherds,  which  now 
have  their  own  "Review,"  are  the 
war  dogs  par  excellence — not  only  in 
the  field  of  actual  activity  but  as 
guardians  in  the  vital  work  of  pre- 
venting   sabotage. 

For  one  thing,  the  German  shep- 
herd has  learned  by  heart  the  lesson 
of  obedience — this  despite  the  latter- 
day  theory  that  its  origin  is  the  wild 
wolf  of  Europe.  It  had  been  pre- 
viously figured  out  that  all  dog 
breeds  came  down  from  two  or  more 
wild  species,  the  wolf  and  the  jackal 
foremost  among  them. 


Concentrated  interest.     A  crucial  moment  at  the  Westminster  Kennel  Club  show. 
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iwa  bride.  Mrs.  Patrick  Henry,  who  before  her  marriage 
i  January  was  Miss  Barbara  Meredith  Bohen,  daughter  of 
Ir.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Bohen,  of  Des  Moines  and  the  Hotel 
ierre,  New  York.  The  Bohen  family  also  has  Palm  Beach 
associations.    Photo:  Hal  Phyfe. 


Greenwich   debutante.     Miss   Edith    B.   Dent,   daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Magruder  Dent  of  the  fashionable  Connecti- 
cut   residential   colony.     Her   mother   is   the   former   Miss 
Edith  H.  Baily.    Photo:  Ira  L.  Hill. 


Philadelphia  debutante.    Miss  Elizabeth  C.  Frazer,  d; 
ter  of  Persifor  Frazer  of  Newport,  and  Mrs.  Clendii 
Frazer   of   The   Squirrels,    in    the   Chestnut   Hill  se< 
Photo.  Hollander  &  Feldman. 


New  York  debutante.  Miss  Dorothy  Given,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
B.  Given,  Jr.  Her  mother  is  the  former  Miss  Dorothy  A.  Weiman,  step- 
daughter of  Arthur  V.  Davis  of  New  York  and  Nassau.  Photo:  David  Berns. 


New  York  Bride.  Mrs.  Marshall  Green,  who  before  her  marriage  in 
February  was  Miss  Lispenard  Seabury  Crocker,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Edward  Savage  Crocker  and  granddaughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Marston  Seabury.  Mr.  Green  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Addison  Green, 
of  Holyoke.  Photo:   (c)    Bachrach. 
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Adams-House.  Miss  Nancy  MacDougall 
Adams,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Charles  W. 
Adams,  Jr.  of  Franklin,  New  Hampshire, 
and  Mr.  Fellowes  Van  Rensselaer  Thomp- 
son of  New  York,  to  Mr.  William  Pendle- 
ton House,  son  of  Mr.  Edward  J.  House  of 
Pittsburgh. 

Ames-Burr.  Miss  Joan  Ames,  daughter 
of  Mrs.  Winthrop  Ames  of  North  Easton, 
Massachusetts,  to  Mr.  John  Thayer  Burr, 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  Tucker  Burr,  Jr., 
of   Needham,    Massachusetts. 

Aymar-Armstrong.  Miss  Carol  Penrhyn 
Aymar,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon 
Christian  Aymar  of  Noroton,  Connecticut, 
to  Mr.  James  Isbell  Armstrong,  son  of 
Professor  and  Mrs.  William  Park  Arm- 
strong of  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 

Baker-Hill.  Miss  Priscilla  F.  Baker, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Stewart  Baker 
of  Morristown,  New  Jersey,  to  Mr.  Serge 
J.  Hill,  son  of  Mrs.  John  A.  Stewart,  3rd, 
of   Short  Hills,   New  Jersey. 

Boatwright-Edgar.  Miss  Mary  Miller 
Boatwright,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Swift  Boat- 
wright  of  Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  to 
Corporal  William  Edgar,  Jr.,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  Edgar  of  Hewlett,  Long 
Island. 

Bollinc-Harding.  Miss  Patricia  Boiling, 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Raynal  C.  Boiling  of 
Greenwich,  Connecticut,  to  Mr.  Charles 
Ford  Harding,  3rd,  son  of  Mrs.  Charles 
Ford    Harding  of   Winnetka,   Illinois. 

Bowers-Smith.  Miss  Jane  Bowers, 
daughter  of  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Wesley  C. 
Bowers  of  New  York,  to  Mr.  McLain  Smith, 
son  of  Mrs.   Henry   Smith  of   New   York. 

Brewer-Noble.  Miss  Elizabeth  Lovat 
Brewer,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Davies  Brewer  of  New  Canaan,  Connecti- 
cut, to  Mr.  Henry  Stebbins  Noble,  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Floyd  Clarke  Noble  of  New 
Canaan. 

Brown-Ballard.  Miss  Barbara  Lennox 
Brownv  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rich- 
mond l..  Brown  of  Greenwich,  Connecticut, 
to  Mr.  Joseph  Duryee  Ballard,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ernest  S.  Ballard  of  Winnetka, 
Illinois. 

Bitrbank-McNeely.  Miss  Marion  Bur- 
bank,  daughter  of  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Reginald 
Burbank  of  New  York,  to  Mr.  John  Walker 
McNeely,  son  of  Mrs.  William  McNeely  of 
Ireland. 

Butler-O'Malley.  Miss  Marcella  Mar- 
garet Butler,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Thomas  F. 
Butler  of  Montreal,  Quebec,  to  Lieutenant 
James  O'Malley,  Jr.,  son  of  Justice  and 
Mrs.   James   O'Malley   of   New  York. 

Callaway-Gores.  Miss  Mary  Irwin  Cal- 
laway, daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Merrel 
P.  Callaway  of  New  York,  to  Ensign  Guido 
J.  Gores,  son  of  Mrs.  Guido  Gores  of  Cin- 
cinnati. 

Carson-Kraft.  Miss  Elinor  Stewart  Car- 
son, daughter  of  Mrs.  Stewart  Carson  of 
Haverford,  Pennsylvania,  and  Mr.  T.  Nevin 
Carson  of  Philadelphia,  to  Mr.  William  B. 
Kraft,  Jr.,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  B. 
Kraft  of  Haverford. 

Cawley-Watson.  Miss  Olive  Field  Caw- 
ley,  daughter  of  Mrs.  John  Wellington 
Bloodgood  of  New  York,  to  Lieutenant 
Thomas  John  Watson.  Jr.,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.   Thomas  John   Watson  of  New  York. 

Clause-Devens.  Miss  Barbara  Ann  Clause, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Lewis 
Clause  of  Sewickley,  Pennsylvania,  to  Mr. 
Henry  F.  Devens,  2nd,  son  of  Mrs.  Helen 
Van   Kleeck  Devens  of   New  York. 

Clay-Schoch.  Miss  Mary  Jayne  Clay, 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Amelia  J.  J.  Clay  of 
Setauket,  Long  Island,  to  Mr.  Layton  Mar- 
tin Schoch,  Jr.,  son  of  Mrs.  Layton  Martin 
Schoch    of    Philadelphia. 

Cobb-Thorne.  Miss  Ann  Chauncey  Cobb, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Broughton  Cobb 
of  New  York,  to  Mr.  Francis  Burritt 
Thome,  Jr.,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis 
Burritt  Thome  of   East  Islip,    Long  Island. 

Cowgill-Chandler.  Miss  Fay  Cowgill, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Warwick 
Cowgill  of  New  York,  to  Mr.  John  Chan- 
dler, Jr.,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Chan- 
dler  of    Sterling   Junction,    Massachusetts. 

Dole-Rust.  Miss  Margaret  Dole,  daugh- 
ter of  Mrs.  Richard  Emerson  Dole  of 
Boyce,  Virginia,  to  Mr.  William  Fitzhugh 
Rust.  Jr.,  son  of  Mrs.  William  Rust  of 
Leesburg,   Virginia. 

Douglas-Hope.  Miss  Hope  Douglas, 
niece  of  Mr.  Oliver  DeLancey  Coster  of 
New  York,  to  Mr.  Norman  Lincoln  Hope, 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  S.  Hope  of 
New   York. 

Dudley-Clark.  Miss  Rosemary  Dudley, 
daughter  of  Doctor  and  Mrs.  William  £. 
Dudley  of  Madison,  Wisconsin,  to  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Holbrook  Clark,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Kirkland  Clark  of  New  York. 

Dunn-Griscom.  Miss      Anton      Dunn, 

daughter  of  Mr.  Edward  D.  Dunn  of  New 
York,  to  Mr.  Lloyd  Preston  Griscom,  son 
of  Mr.  Lloyd  C.  Griscom  of  Syosset,  Long 
Island. 

Emmet-Stewart.  Mrs.  Clark  Emmet, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Cannon 
Clark  of  Prides  Crossing,  Massachusetts, 
to  Mr.  Malcolm  Chilson  Stewart,  son  of 
Mrs.  Ralph  Aldace  Stewart  of  Brookline, 
Massachusetts. 

Georce-Ayres.  Miss  Katharine  Nelson 
George,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
Hudson  George  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 
to  Mr.  Charles  Burgess  Ayres,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Russell  Romeyn  Ayres  of  Walling- 
ford,   Connecticut, 


At  the  Stork  Club.  Where  society  meets 
cafe  society,  and  vice  versa,  of  winter 
evenings.  Princess  Diane  Eristavi  and 
Arthur    B.   Campbell.    Photo:    Don    Arden. 


Haskins-Gates.  Miss  Clare  Elisabeth 
Haskins,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Charles  Homer 
Haskins  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  to 
Mr.  David  Edgerley  Gates,  son  of  Mrs. 
George  Stevens  of  Elyria,   Ohio. 

Havens-Truesdale.  Miss  Suzanne  Cobb 
Havens,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beck- 
with  Havens  of  Syosset,  Long  Island,  to 
Mr.  Joseph  R.  Truesdale,  Jr.,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Joseph  R.  Truesdale  of  Westbury, 
Long  Island. 

Kavanagh-Meyer.  Miss  Elizabeth  Ann 
Kavanagh,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger 
Pierce  Kavanagh  of  New  York,  to  Mr. 
Ward  Alker  Meyer,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  Edward  Meyer  of  Great  Neck,  Long 
Island. 

Knight-Driggs.  Miss  Marie  Barney 
Knight,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Knight,  Jr.  of  New  York,  to  Mr.  Edmund 
Hope  Driggs,  3rd.,  son  of  Mrs.  Watson 
Driggs  of  Montclair,  New  Jersey,  and  Mr. 
Edmund  Hope  Driggs,  Jr.  of  Bronxville, 
New   York. 

Kunhardt-Almgren.  Miss  Cynthia  Kun- 
hardt,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Farnham  Kunhardt  of  Greenwich,  Con- 
necticut, to  Ensign  Neal  Almgren,  son  of 
Mrs.  John  Vaughan  Parsons  of  Coronado, 
California. 

Lovejoy-Simmons.  Miss  Leslie  Lovejoy, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Meston 
Lovejoy  of  Greenwich,  Connecticut,  to  Mr. 
Grant  Gilbert  Simmons,  Jr.,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Grant  Gilbert  Simmons  of  Green- 
wich. 

Mohan-Horton.  Miss  Jane  Mohan, 
daughter  of  Doctor  and  Mrs  Herbert  Mohan 
of  Garden  City,  Long  Island,  to  Mr.  Ralph 
Horton,  Jr.,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph 
Horton   of   New   York. 

Newberry-Leonard.  Miss  Helen  Barnes 
Newberry,  daughter  of  Lieutenant  and   Mrs. 


In  the  Cub  Room.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  ). 
Topping,  the  latter  before  her  marriage 
Gloria  Baker,  take  a  hand  at  gin  rummy 
at    the    Stork    Club.    Photo:    Don    Arden. 


Barnes  Newberry  of  Providence,  Rhode  Is- 
land, to  Ensign  Robert  Winchester  Leonard, 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Sumner 
Leonard    of    Grafton,    Massachusetts. 

Oakey-Bentamin.  Miss  Joan  Oakey, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Oakey  of 
New  York,  to  Lieutenant  Samuel  Nicoll 
Benjamin,  son  of  Mrs.  William  Massena 
Benjamin   of    New    York. 

Perkins-Kishler.  Miss  Nancy  Caroline 
Perkins,  daughter  of  Reverend  and  Mrs. 
Worcester  Perkins  of  New  York,  to  Mr. 
John  Pullman  Kishler,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Melville  I.  Kishler  of  Winchester,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Quinby-Warfield.  Miss  Anne  Bradstreet 
Quinby,  daughter  of  Mrs.  John  O.  Safford 
of  New  York,  and  John  G.  Quinby  of 
Goshen,  New  York,  to  Mr.  Peter  Foster 
Warfield,  son  of  Mrs.  Alexander  Smallens 
of  Stamford,  Connecticut,  and  Mr.  Fre'd- 
erick  P.  Warfield  of  Goldens  Bridge,  New 
York. 

Reed-Sutton.  Miss  Mary  Miller  Reed, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  McKen- 
nan  Reed  of  Pittsburgh,  to  Mr.  John  Blair 
Sutton,  Jr.,  son  of  Mr.  John  Blair  Sutton 
of   Pittsburgh. 

Reeve-Bright.  Miss  Elizabeth  Norris 
Reeve,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Stanley 
Reeve  of  Haverford,  Pennsylvania,  to  Mr. 
Stanley  Bright,  Jr.,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Stanley  Bright  of   Reading,   Pennsylvania. 

Robins-Gordon.  Miss  Mary  Van  Rens- 
selaer Robins,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Thomas  Robins,  Jr.,  of  Buffalo,  New  York, 
to  Mr.  William  J.  J.  Gordon,  son  of  Mrs. 
N.    H.    Gordon    of    Weston      Massachusetts. 

Samuel-Stowe.  Miss  Mary  Buchanan 
Samuel,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Snowden  Samuel 
of  St.  Davids,  Pennsylvania,  to  Mr.  Robin- 
son Smith  Beecher  Stowe,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    Lyman    Beecher    Stowe   of    New    York. 


MANY  HAPPY  RETURNS  OF  THE  DAY 

March 

2 

Albert  Herter                                   March  22     Arthur  H.  Vandenberg 

March 

4 

Channing  Pollock                             March  24     Thomas  E.  Dewey 

March 

10 

Archer  M.   Huntington                  March  25      Arturo  Toscanini 
Anna     Hyatt     (Mrs.    Archer        March  26      Jdmes  Bryant  Conant 
M.  Huntington)                               March  27      Ruth  Hanna  McCormick 

March 

12 

Harvey  D.  Cibson                                                   (Mrs.  Albert  C.  Sims) 

March 

15 

Wallace   Irwin                                  March  30      Jo  Davidson 

At  Sea  Island.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Morris  Piersol,  )r.  try  sand-sailing  while  spend- 
ing their  honeymoon  at  The  Cloister.    Mrs.  Piersol  is  the  former  Miss  Jean  McKenzie 
Simonin,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  C.  B.  Simonin  of  Philadelphia. 


Sears-Gardiner.  Miss  Elizabeth  M. 
Sears,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis 
Philip  Sears  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  to 
Mr.  Benjamin  O.  Gardiner,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Robert  Hallowell  Gardiner  of  Gardiner, 
Maine. 

Smith-Rainwater.  Miss  Emma  Louise 
Smith,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carlton 
Stedman  Smith  of  Milford,  Connecticut,  to 
Mr.  James  Rainwater,  son  of  Mrs.  George 
Fowler  of   Hanford,    California. 

Stewart-McAlpin.  Mrs.  Sarah  Sage 
Stewart,  daughter  of  Mr.  Dean  Sage  of 
New  York,  to  Mr.  David  H.  McAlpin  of 
New   York. 

St.  John-Orvis.  Miss  Pauline  Judith 
St.  John,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred 
King  St.  John  of  Norwalk,  Connecticut,  to 
Mr.  Schuyler  Adams  Orvis,  Jr.,  son  of  Mrs. 
Ina  Leland  Smith  of  Rhinebeck,  New  York, 
and  Mr.  Schuyler  Adams  Orvis  of  West- 
port,   Connecticut. 

Thomas-Katzenbach.  Miss  Maude  Ap- 
plegate  Thomas,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
E.  Eldridge  Thomas  of  Morristown,  New 
Jersey,  to  Mr.  Edward  Lawrence  Katzen- 
bach,  Jr.,  son  of  Mrs.  Edward  Lawrence 
Katzenbach    of    Princeton,    New    Jersey. 

Vansittart-Whitman.  Miss  Cynthia 
Vansittart,  daughter  of  Lord  Vansittart  of 
London,  England,  to  Mr.  Frederick  C. 
Whitman,  son  of  Mrs.  Robert  Burns  Hender- 
son  of   San   Mateo,    California. 

Walker-Stoddard.  Miss  Elizabeth  Lee 
Walker,  daughter  of  Mrs.  John  Y.  G. 
Walker  of  West  Orange,  New  Jersey,  to 
Captain  Ralph  H.  Stoddard,  son  of  Mrs. 
Ralph  A.  Stoddard  of  Montclair,  New  Jer- 
sey. 

Watts-Watson.  Miss  Mary  Watts, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Cren- 
shaw Watts  of  Lynchburg,  Virginia,  to 
Mr.  Walter  Watson,  2nd.,  son  of  Mrs. 
Burrill  Watson  and  Mr.  William  White- 
wright  Watson   of   New   York. 

Wing-Madeira.  Miss  Sally  Ann  Wing, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson  G.  Wing 
of  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  to  Mr.  Lewis 
Neilson  Madeira,  son  of  Major  and  Mrs. 
Crawford  C.  Madeira  of  Ardmore,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Witherbee-Boyle.  Miss  Nancy  Alice 
Witherbee,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Silas 
H.  Witherbee  of  Greenwich,  Connecticut,  to 
Mr.  John  Herbert  Boyle,  Jr.,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  Herbert  Boyle  of  Washing- 
ton. 

Wood-Arnold.  Miss  Jean  Wood,  daughter 
of  Mrs.  Jean  Robertson  Wood  of  Brookline, 
Massachusetts,  to  Mr.  Dan  Hinckley  Arnold, 
son  of  Mrs.  Dan  Hinckley  Arnold  of  New 
York. 

BIRTHS 

Baker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  F.  Jr. 
(Frances  Drexel  Munn),  a  son;  New  York, 
December  thirty-first. 

Bogert,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Lawrence  Jr. 
(Margaret  Millbank),  a  son;  New  York, 
December  second. 

Chester,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Colby  Mitchell, 
3rd.  (Jane  P.  Robinson),  a  son,  Colby 
Mitchell  Chester,  4th.;  Greenwich,  Con- 
necticut,  December  eighth. 

Curry,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Gibson 
(Dorothy  Dawson  Page),  a  daughter;  New 
York,    December    fourteenth. 

Day,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Tallmadge  (Cas- 
sandra Lee  Arnold),  a  son,  Carrington 
Beach  Day;  Hartford,  Connecticut,  Decem- 
ber  twentieth. 

Harter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Isaac  Jr.  (Jane 
Ely  Fay),  a  daughter,  Mary  Jane  Harter; 
New  York,   December  twentieth. 

Lynch,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  Philip  (Ger- 
trude Low),  a  daughter,  Madelaine  Lynch; 
New  York,   December  thirtieth. 

Marsh,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  J.  (Mary 
D.  Pell),  a  daughter,  Melissa  Pell  Marsh; 
New   York,    December    twenty-ninth. 

Miller,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  G.  Jr. 
(Ruth  L.  Hardy),  a  daughter;  Port  Chester, 
New  York,   December   seventh. 

Pease,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harrison  (Theodora 
Updike),  a  son,  Harrison  Pease,  Jr.,  New 
York,    December   eleventh. 

Rand,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laurence  B.  (Mar- 
garet Leigh  Rives),  a  daughter,  Leigh 
Rand;    New   York,    December   ninth. 

Regan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  (Mignon 
Casseday),  a  son,  Gordon  Brandon  Regan; 
New   York,   December   twelfth. 

Roosevelt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  Jr.  (Ethel  du  Pont),  a  son;  Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania,  December  twenty- 
first. 

Rossiter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Jr. 
(Frances  Allen),  a  sou,  Walter  Allen  Ros- 
New    York,    December   twelfth. 

Samuelsen,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Erling  H. 
(Aimee  Thaulow),  a  daughter,  Anita  Minka 
Margrethe  Samuelsen;  New  York,  December 
eighteenth. 

Smith,  Doctor  and  Mrs.  De  Witt  Hendee 
(Mary  C.  Smith),  a  son,  Blake  Hendee 
Smith;  Fort  McClellan,  Alabama,  November 
twenty-eighth. 

Terry,  Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  Wyllys  Jr. 
(Elena  Howell),  a  son;  Cambridge,  Massa- 
chusetts,   December    twenty-seventh. 

Thomas,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Stewart 
(Mary  G.  Campbell),  a  son,  Norman  Mat- 
toon  Thomas,  3rd.;  Glen  Cove,  Long  Island, 
December   fifteenth. 

Whitlock  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bache  Mc- 
Evers  Jr.  (Philbin  Heath),  a  son,  Bache 
McEvers  Whitlock,  3rd.;  New  York,  Novem- 
ber  twenty-ninth. 
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J3y  David  Judson 


Courtesy:   Harlow   Keppel  &   Co.,   Inc. 
"Rough  Cover,"  from  the  striking  etching  by  W.  J.  Schaldach.     Because  of  the  fortunate 
circumstance  that  Bob  White  flourishes  mightily,  the  quail-hunting  season  is  a  long  one. 
With  certain  county  exceptions,   it  continues  to  the  end  of  January  in  Virginia,  to  the 
middle  of  February  in  Florida   and   through   that  month   in   the   Carolinas   and   Georgia. 


I 


T'S  a  funny  thing  about  quail  shooting.  Nobody  ever  really  gets  used  to 
it.  Oh,  of  course,  the  time  comes  when  you  handle  your  gun  pretty  sweetly 
for  three  or  four  days  in  a  row;  and  you  start  thinking  you're  an  old  hand 
at  the  game,  and  you  know  it  backwards  and  forwards.  You  tell  yourself 
it's  all  a  matter  of  experience,  and  now  after  years  of  shooting  nothing  can 
rattle  you. 

But  one  afternoon  along  about  the  time  your  self-admiration  society 
begins  to  burgeon,  you  start  through  the  woods  between  plantations  and  a 
couple  of  song  birds  get  up  under  foot  or  a  twig  whips  against  the  hard 
surface  of  your  shooting  coat  with  a  little  whirring  sound.  And  just  for  a 
moment  you  imagine  quail  are  flushing.  You  recognize  the  noise  for  what 
it  is  almost  instantly,  and  yet  in  that  split  second  of  uncertainty  your  heart 
has  begun  to  pound  like  a  trip  hammer.    You're  (Continued  on  page  12) 
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"You  cross   the  plantation  and  go  in   and   flush  the  covey  then."     From  a  new  etching  by  A.  Lassell  Ripley. 


Courtesy:  Kenned]   B  i  o. 


There  may  be  a  thrill  as  the  birds  roar  up  *  *  *  but  it's  the  dogs  w  ho  really  make  quail  shooting."  From  the  etching  by  A.  Lassell  Ripley. 


■  Mumimnifm—fcK  m  ~i  r  ni 


about  as  calm  as  a  pullet  trying  to  cross  a  four  lane  highway  in 
holiday  traffic.  And  it's  another  two  or  three  years  before  you 
repeat  the  mistake  of  imagining  yourself  an  old  hand  whose 
steadiness  cannot  be  shaken. 

But  there's  more  than  sudden  excitement  to  the  game.  The 
roar  of  an  exploding  covey  or  the  whir  of  an  unexpected  single 
may  set  you  trembling,  though  you're  generally  too  busy  shooting 
to  know  it;  and  yet  such  moments  are  quickly  forgotten.  They 
blend  into  one  another,  and  it's  hard  to  say  now  whether  you 
dropped  one  bird  or  two  in  the  lespedesa  patch  the  day  before 


Courtesy:   E.   P.  button  &  Company. 
"Tall  grass  and  quail  country,"  with  Rex  pausing  to  "wind  the  birds."  From  one 
of  the  numerous  field  photographs  by  Beth  Dickinson  that  so  fittingly  illustrate 
John  Vassos's  most  appealing  new  book,  "Dogs  Are  Like  That." 


yesterday.  Swiftly  the  shots  you've  made  fade  into  the  general 
pattern.    But  the  dog  work  doesn't. 

There's  something  about  a  bird  dog  in  action  that  takes  hold 
of  you  as  nothing  else  can.  The  sight  of  a  big-going  dog,  gay 
and  racy  and  flashy,  slamming  into  a  point  is  hard  to  forget. 
Whether  you  dropped  two  birds  or  scored  a  double  miss  matters 
little  beside  the  picture  of  Old  Jack  nailing  the  covey,  while 
young  Dan  backs  him  like  a  veteran.  There  may  be  a  thrill  as 
the  birds  roar  up,  and  there  may  be  a  feeling  of  deep  content 
coming  home  in  the  evening  with  your  limit,  but  it's  the  dogs 
who  really  make  quail-shooting.  They  dominate  the  scene. 

It  begins  when  you  round  the  house  toward  the  kennels  in  the 
morning.  The  serenity  of  soul  engendered  by  ten  hours  of  solid 
sleep  and  a  breakfast   topped  off  with  hot  biscuits  and   spicy 


sausage  is  shattered  the  instant  the  dogs  catch  sight  of  you.  They 
set  up  a  pleading  chorus  that  lasts  long  after  you  have  picked 
your  pair  for  the  morning's  hunt,  and  shut  the  kennel  door 
hard-heartedly  upon  their  mater.  The  lament  of  the  many  who 
are  not  chosen  will  follow  you  into  the  field  for  miles  if  the 
wind  is  right. 

Your  heart  beats  faster  for  the  furor,  and  there's  already  a 
tension  inside  you  as  you  jolt  along  in  the  truck  to  the  morning's 
cover,  the  sting  of  frost  on  your  cheeks.  And  when  you  halt  to 
put  down  there's  a  wild  scramble  at  the  door  of  the  crate,  and 
then  Jim  and  Lady  are  at  heel,  shaking  with  a  contagious  eager- 
ness. The  handler  lifts  his  arm  and  they  race  off  and  your  heart 
races  with  them  as  they  sweep  swiftly  over  the  plantation.  Your 
heart  stops,  too,  when  they  stop,  suddenly  frozen  in  mid-stride. 
You  cross  the  plantation  and  go  in  and  flush  the  covey  then, 
and  for  a  few  moments  your  mind  is  on  quail,  not  dogs.  And 
how  many  times  have  you  scored  two  clean  misses  on  the  day's 
first  covey  rise,  trying  to  shoot  too  quickly! 

But  you  steady  down  as  the  morning  wears  on  and  get  your 
eye  on  the  birds,  and  the  dogs  have  some  retrieving  to  do  before 
you  pause  for  lunch  under  the  persimmon  tree.  You  stretch  out 
beneath  it  at  last,  as  you  have  done  every  year  since  you  were  a 
boy.  As  you  munch  your  sandwich  your  mind  runs  back  over 
the  morning,  but  it's  not  the  elusive  quail  you're  thinking  of, 
getting  up  wild  or  sticking  until  almost  underfoot  and  exploding 
in  your  face,  nor  even  the  triumph  of  a  hard  shot  that  luckily 
came  off.  It's  Jim  nailing  the  covey  beneath  the  fallen  oak  at  the 
wood's  edge,  and  Lady  retrieving  the  winged  bird  from  the  stone 
pile.  And  it's  the  moment  when  two  dogs,  converging  at  break- 
neck pace,  both  slammed  into  points  at  the  same  instant  with  the 
birds  between  them.  These  are  the  things  that  stand  out,  the 
things  no  man  can  forget  who  has  gone  after  quail. 

There  are  others,  of  course.  There's  the  sleepy  awareness  that 
Atlas  is  poking  lighter  wood  into  the  stove  and  then  the  roar  of 
the  fire  and  the  warmth,  as  you  stick  your  head  out  of  the  covers 
and  through  the  window  study  the  sky  as  the  day  begins.  There's 
the  smell  of  gun  oil  as  you  take  your  twenty  down  from  the  rack 
and  slip  it  to  your  shoulder  a  few  times  just  for  the  feel.  There's 
the  'possum  dinner,  with  Aunt  Sylvia  imported  from  twenty 
miles  away  to  cook  it  as  nobody  else  knows  how.  There  are  the 
intricate  theories  on  the  fine  points  of  shooting,  so  easily  in- 
vented in  the  gunroom  of  an  evening. 

Such  things  are  a  part  of  it,  yes.  But  even  as  you  clean  the 
guns  at  the  end  of  the  day— familiar  ritual!— the  talk  will  turn 
to  Jake's  handling  of  the  singles  in  the  honeysuckle  a  few  hours 
before.  Even  as  you  do  honor  to  the  'possum,  rich  with  sassa- 
fras, you  speak  of  the  gallant  effort  of  old  Joe  to  match  the 
speed  of  Dan,  a  younger  kennelmate,  knowing  another  year  you 
will  shoot  over  Joe  no  more.  Or  you  fall  silent,  listening  to 
men  who  have  been  in  the  field  more  years  than  you  as  they 
recite  the  exploits  of  Old  Bone,  who,  to  you  is  only  a  legend. 

There  is  a  worn  book  in  the  gun  room  that  tells  the  story  of 
every  hunt,  the  cold,  hard  facts.  The  wind,  the  temperature, 
the  territory  shot  over,  the  hour  the  dogs  were  put  down  and 
taken  up,  the  coveys  found,  the  birds  brought  home.  It  is  a 
record  of  years.  But  as  you  thumb  it  over  you  pay  little  enough 
attention  to  the  figures.  You  see  instead  a  procession  of  dogs 
you  have  shot  over  this  year,  or  last,  or  twenty  years  ago,  see 
them  going  big  and  slamming  into  points  or  working  softly  on 
touchy  singles,  and  you  go  in  and  the  birds  roar  up  and  your 
heart  pounds  and  the  wisdom  of  the  gunroom  is  forgotten  but 
the  dogs  stand  staunch.    And  that  is  quail  shooting. 
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HOME  BARRIERS  OF  WOOD 


By  Francis  R.  Shields 


A  IME  was,  and  this  no  more  than  sixty  years  or  so  ago, 
when  virtually  every  suburban  and  country  place  had  its  main 
boundaries  denned  clearly  by  a  wooden  fence.  Even  in  the 
city  there  remained  many  a  detached  house  thus  guarded. 
Brick  walls  and  iron  work,  being  more  expensive,  were  for 
the  few;  and  the  age  of  wire— plain,  barbed  or  woven— was 
still  in  the  future. 

Then  came  the  mad  scrapping  of  the  wooden  fences,  from 
the  picket  kind  to  the  restrainedly  ornate  ones  of  genuine 
architectural  importance.  Why,  nobody  ever  did  find  out.  It 
appears  to  have  been  just  one  of  those  epidemical  things  that 
there  is  no  stopping  once  they  get  a  good  start.  Perhaps  it 
was  part  and  parcel  of  the  late-Victorian  impulse  to  do  away 
with  the  time-honored  in  favor  of  the  new.  For  that  was  the 
age  when  front-door  hoods,  porches  and  piazzas  became  ex- 
crescences on  ancient  wooden  dwellings;  when  the  small 
window  panes  that  belonged  to  home  architecture  then  a 
century  or  more  old  were  replaced,  right  and  left,  by  large 
ones;  when  good  old  mahogany  was  allowed  to  go  out  the 
back  door,  the  while  badly-designed  new  furniture  came  in 
the  front  one;  when  hand-made  rugs,  now  collectors'  items, 
were  discarded  for  Brussels  carpets;  when  grandmother's  long- 
cherished  hardy  garden  was  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  geometri- 
cal lawn -disfiguring  beds  of  glaring  cannas,  geraniums  and 
salvia. 

Well,  the  past  is  past.  But  the  excellent  example  of  the 
wooden  fence  of  yesterday  is  not  lost,  after  all;  for  circum- 
stances are  now  compelling  us  to  think  of  it  in  terms  of  today 
and    tomorrow.     Priorities,    that   word   which    is   now   being 


A  particularly  welcome  relief  from  the  time-honored  plain  picket  fence 
is  this  decorative  paling,  which  tops  a  low  stone  wall  with  a  most  pleasing 
effect.  Such  a  fence  may  be  used,  of  course,  equally  well  on  the  front 
and  side  boundary  lines  of  the  home  grounds  with  the  pickets  of  the 
conventional  height. 

emphasized  with  such  devastating  force,  has  turned  the  metal 
industry  away  from  fences  for  the  time  being.  It  is  back  to 
wood. 

And,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  on  the  way  back  to  full  appreciation 
of  the  distinctive  charm  of  the  wooden  fence  in  its  proper 
place.   That  is  to  say,  partly  on  the      (Continued  on  page  40) 


-arl  H.  Herzberg. 


Courtesy   MarleauHercules  Fence  Co. 

In  the  country  nothing  seems  quite  so  appropriate  as  the  traditional  post- 

and-rail    fence.      Made   to   last,    it   becomes   beautifully    weathered   as    the 

years  pass  and  therefore  fits  in  with  the  landscape.     On  a  large  estate  it  is 

a  scenic  asset  the  while  it  keeps  cows  and  horses  within  bounds. 
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IN    CALIFORNIA'S    OASIS 


By  Martha  B.   Darbyshire 


background  for  th     a  m°st  effective 


W 


HEN  the  sun  comes  up 
from  the  extraordinary  stretch  of 
water  that  is  Salton  Sea  it  soon 
casts  its  benignant  rays  also  on  a 
California  resort  unique  this  side 
of  "The  Garden  of  Allah."  For 
Palm  Springs,  not  very  far  to 
northward,  is  a  veritable  oasis— 
which  sounds  rather  better  than 
"desert  village,"  the  designation 
sometimes  bestowed  on  it. 

Out  from  Los  Angeles,  out 
through  orange -growing  districts 
and  past  cherry  and  almond  or- 
chards, you  drive  for  three  hours 
or  so;  and  then  you  come  upon 
San  Jacinto  Mountain,  rising  well- 
nigh  eleven  thousand  feet  in  the 
range  of  the  same  name.  With, 
in  the  season,  primroses  and  ver- 
benas fairly  running  riot  at  the 
foot  of  the  snow-capped  peak. 


A  particularly  picturesque  cor- 
ner of  a  California  house  that 
rambles    in    quite    the    tradi- 
tional   Spanish    manner. 


The  patio  of  La  Chureya  is  so  furnished  as  to  give  the  semblance  of  a  series 
of  outdoor  living  rooms  in  keeping  with  the  mild  climate  of  Palm  Springs. 


There  it  is  that  Palm  Springs  lifts  high  its  fronded  trees  in 
delectable  array;  the  bend  of  the  mountains  on  the  western  tip 
of  the  Coachella  Valley  Desert  forms  a  back  drop,  so  to  speak, 
and  revealed  to  you  is  a  picture  looking  for  all  the  world  like  some 
phantasy  of  stageland  on  a  phenomenally  extensive  scale.  Never- 
theless, vividly  alive.  It  is  all  real,  very  real— fascinating  by  day 
and  still  more  so  after  the  sun  has  gone  down  behind  San  Jacinto 
and  there  is  the  glow  of  myriad  lights.  This  in  winter,  of  course; 
many  of  the  homes  are  not  opened  until  early  December,  from 
which  time  on  to  the  spring  of  the  year  there  is  much  flocking  to 
Palm  Springs  on  the  part  of  Eastern  folk  as  well  as  Californians. 
These  home-owners  are  the  basis  of  the  colony;  but  there  are 
many  others  who  go  down  for  week-ending,  or  even  for  the  day 
and  evening. 

Where  Captain  Juan   Batista   de  Anza   was   probably   the   first 


This  fine  old  dressing  table  in 

cream,  black  and  dull  red  lends 

unusual    character    to   one    of 

the  guest  rooms. 
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white  man  to  set  foot,  some  of  California's 
finest  winter  homes  have  been  created— in  re- 
cent years  in  increasing  numbers,  for  the 
reason  that  the  spot  is  deemed  Paradise,  no 
less.  You  see  on  all  sides  these  evidences  of 
good  architecture— dream  houses,  with  their 
wealth  of  greenery,  their  swimming  pools, 
their  fountains,  their  desert  gardens,  and 
so  on. 

Among  these  homes,  outstandingly,  is  La 
Chureya,  where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Le  Grande 
Simpson  De  Graff  of  North  Tonawanda, 
New  York,  now  spend  their  winters.  The 
rambling  stucco  house  is  a  striking  example 
of  time-honored  Spanish  type— with  cream- 
colored  walls,  terra  cotta  roofs  and  a  de- 
cided touch  of  stronger  color  in  the  blue 
pueblo  tiles  of  the  veranda  dadoes.  Huge  neo- 
washingtonianas,  date  palms,  orange,  lemon 
and  tangerine  trees  and  other  sub-tropical 
vegetation  frame  it  most  effectively.  There 
is  also,  as  is  most  appropriate  for  a  desert 
home,  a  picturesque  garden  of  various  species 
of  cactus  and  agave  finely  set  off  by  borders 
of  colorful  annuals.  What  with  the  clinging 
vines  and  the  potted  plants  used  freely,  the 
garden  is  linked  closely  with  the  home;  it 
should  be  in  Southern  California,  of  all 
places.  And,  in  looking  away  from  the  house, 
the  landscaping  is,  properly,  a  natural  rather 
than  an  unnatural  bridge  between  the  home 
and  mountains  that  seems  much  nearer  than 
they  are  actually. 

The  staunch  gates  of  La  Chureya— meaning 
road  runner,  that  avian  eternal  foe  of  snake- 
dom— open  to  a  most  pleasing  prospect  of 
palms    and    other     (Continued    on    page    37) 
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All   the  antique  pieces  in   the  living  room  came  I 
from  Spain,  each  selected  for  its  particular  place 
in   the  ensemble.    The   black  and   silver  banners 
once   belonged   to    members   of   the   royal   house. 

In   Mrs.   Dr  Graff's   room   this   sixteenth   century  ■ 
painted  Catalonian  bed  is  a  very  notable  antique. 
The   rose-red   of   the  covering   and   the  draperies 
have    the   charming   contrast   of   blue   upholstery 

The  intimate  part  of  the  large  living  orom,  one 
end  of  which  is  the  dining  room.  Here  the  soft 
red  silk  damask  covering  the  sofa  contributes  a 
cheerful  note.  Lounge  chairs  and  draperies  are 
hand-blocked  linen  in  blue,  red  and  pale  cream. 
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Before  this  room  was  redecorated  and  converted  into  a 
one-room  apartment  of  the  new  era,  with  such  doubly* 
functional   pieces   as   couchbed   and   desk-dressing   table. 


A  HOME 


By  Robert  Medill 


I 


N  these  days  of  constantly  narrowing  do- 
mestic horizons  people  are  learning  to  adjust 
themselves  to  more  limited  living  quarters. 
Time  was  when  families  were  brought  up 
in  commodious  houses.  Money  came  easily 
then,  servants  were  plentiful,  living  was  ample. 
Gradually,  almost  imperceptibly  at  first  but 
now  with  galloping  speed,  large  houses  are 
being  abandoned  and  in  many  instances  torn 
down  to  save  taxes,  newly  projected  residences 
are  being  studied  for  space  saving— with  smaller 
rooms,  more  compact  quarters.  In  our  cities  the 
trend  has  been  to  apartments,  large  at  first 
then  progressively  to  smaller  and  smaller  ac- 
commodations. (Continued  on  page  40) 


Frederic  W.  Ficinus  decorator. 
A  one-room  apartment  set  up  for  breakfast.  A  drop-leaf  table  that 
ordinarily    takes    up    little    space    is    opened    up    for    the    time    being. 
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Frederic   W.    biennis  decorator. 


And  here  a  room  in  both  of  its  estates.  From  the  damask-covered  couch 
is  pulled  out,  with  a  maximum  of  convenience,  a  three-quarter  bed; 
a   dressing   table   by   switching 
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)lney  Sunspot,  with  Billy  Howard,  Jr.  up,  at  the 
|)lney  Pony  Farm  in  Maryland.  This  two-year 
Jd  is  a  safe  type  of  Shetland  for  a  child's  use. 


A   fine   pure-bred   Shetland.     The   Dappled   FlJ 
of   the  William   H.   B.   Howards   in   winter  col 

This  pony  at  Aiken  tends  to  the  Icelandic  typ| 
Mrs.  August  S.  Blagden,  Jr.  and  her  daughter  Elise 
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I'hoto:   Bert   Morgan. 


PONY— the  very  word  recalls  the  happiest  memories  of 
childhood.  The  smallest  and  most  lovable  of  all  horsekind, 
few  there  are  who  can  resist  his  appeal. 

Luckily,  there  are  many  kinds  of  ponies.  In  particular,  there 
is  one  that  may  be  safely  used  by  the  littlest  child  and  one  for 
the  horse-loving  grown-up  who  wants  style  and  spirit  in  his 
miniature  high-stepper.  Technically,  a  pony  is  any  horse 
under  14.2;  but  the  veritable  one  is  more  than  just  a  dwarf 
horse,  he  has  a  type  and  temperament  that  characterize  him. 

Formerly  the  Shetland  was  the  favorite  pony  breed  but  of 
late  years  he  has  developed  a  bad  reputation.  So  many  of  this 
breed  have  been  rough,  mean  and  even  vicious  that  parents 
have  become  fearful  of  entrusting  their  children  to  them. 
When  cross  and  ill-tempered  Shetlands  became  numerous  the 
whole  breed  was  hard  hit. 

It  is  not  sufficient  to  explain  the  behavior  of  the  modern 
Shetland  by  blaming  crosses  with  Hackney  or  other  uncertain- 
tempered  blood;  many  simon-pure  Shelties,  of  lovely  type,  are 
among  the  worst  sinners.  A  few  years  ago  I  had  a  beautiful 
one  only  thirty-five  inches  high  for  my  children— a  model  and 
undoubtedly  pure-bred,  not  merely  tricky  but  downright  sav- 
age. That  little  mite  delivered  some  of  the  wickedest  kicking 
and  biting  I  ever  knew  a  horse  to  do.  She  was  not  safe  for 
a  grown-up  veteran  horseman  to  groom  or  otherwise  handle  in 
the  stall.  She  had  never  been  mistreated,  but  she  had  been 
shown. 

Here  is  the  clue  to  much  Shetland  misconduct— the  show 
ring.  It  seems  to  require  an  amount  of  "pepping  up"  to  win 
prizes  in  the  contemporary  shows  that  ruins  the  disposition  of 
the  ponies  participating.    When  only  show  winners  are  bred 
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from,  the  bad-dispositioned  animals  perpetuate  the  breed— 
with  dire  results.  Unless  we  can  get  show  ring  experts  educated 
to  judging  Shetlands  as  Shetlands,  and  not  as  imitation  Hack- 
neys, we  are  in  a  fair  way  to  lose  the  treasured  old  stock. 

There  remain  a  few  establishments  on  this  side  of  the  ocean 
that  continue  to  breed  the  original  gentle  Shetland.  One  of 
these  is  the  famous  Belle  Mead  Farm,  in  Virginia.  Another  is 
the  newer,  but  almost  equally  noted,  Maryland  farm  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  H.  B.  Howard.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
these  studs  are  turning  out  ponies  of  the  finest  type  and  qual- 
ity while  retaining  the  good  sense  and  quiet  ways  for  which 
the  Shetland  used  to  be  beloved.  Such"?xamples  prove  that  it 
can  be  done. 

The  Howards  are  reported  to  be  doing  farm  work  with 
teams  of  their  ponies,  four  of  them  being  able  to  haul  a  lime- 
spreader  built  for  a  farm  pair.  They  are  very  strong  for  their 
size;  many  Shetlands  can  carry  a  third  of  their  own  weight. 
If  the  average  blood-hunter  could  do  as  well,  he  could  take 
around  four  hundred  pounds! 

The  Shetland  Pony  Club  accepts  for  registration  animals  up 
to  forty-six  inches,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  any  pure  Shetland  is 
that  tall.  The  larger  ones,  especially  when  of  a  broken  color, 
are  probably  wholly  or  partly  of  Iceland  or  Faroe  blood. 
Misrepresentation  is  usually  innocent;  few  people  know  the 
strains  apart. 

There  is,  however,  no  reason  why  anyone  should  hesitate 
to  accept  an  Iceland  or  Faroe  pony  if  he  likes  the  individual 
and  the  price  suits  him.  Only,  it  is  nice  to  know  what  one  has. 
The  best  of  these  ponies  are  suggestive  of  the  Shetland,  but 
are  bigger.  They  are  frequently  of    (Continued  on  page  36) 
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It  is  a  nice  little  riding  pony  that  George  H.  Bostwick,  with  "Pete", 
Jr.,    is    showing    in    the    lead-line    class    at    the   Aiken    Horse    Show. 


A  sort  of  pony  version  of  the  Irish  hunter.     The  third  generation  of 
Louis   E.   Stoddard   is   led  by   his   father  at  the  Aiken   spring  event. 


A  quiet  and  gentle  type  well  calculated  to  make 
riding  safe  for  the  youngsters.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J. 
William  Y.  Martin  lend  a  hand  to  their  Johnny. 


Miss  Dolly  von  Stade,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
F.  Skiddy  von  Stade,  assists  brother  Johnny  to  win 
Aiken's    lead-line    class    with    a    handsome 


Photos:  Bert  Morgan 
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FASHIONS  AND  FUN 
IN  NEW  ORLEANS 

By  Georgina  Campbell 

On  this  month's  photovoyage.  we  set  out  to  find  fashions  and  tun  in  New  Orleans. 
Armed  with  our  favorite  photographer  and  two  of  Harry  Conover's  most  alluring 
girls  (above,  sporting  Brewster  hats),  we  boarded  Eastern  Airlines'  Silverliner, 
tumbled  into  ultra-comfortable  beds,  woke  up  nine  hours  later  in  the  largest  city 
south  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line.  New  Orleans!— where  you  eat  the  finest  foods 
in  the  world;  where  you  see  cockfights  and  voodoo;  where  you  sip  planter's  punch 
and  Sazerac  cocktails  and  savor  deeply  the  joy  of  living.  New  Orleans!— where 
there's  night  swimming  at  Audubon  Park;  where  Negro  chimney  sweepers  wear 
top  hats;  where  over  cafe  au  lait  at  the  French  Market  you  rub  shoulders  with 
the  world  and  his  wife.  Today  New  Orleans  is  the  perfect  new-old  combination, 
with  two  fine  modern  airways  balanced  by  tropical  courtyards,  gabled  roofs, 
antique  shops.  Night  clubs,  expensive  or  honky-tonk;  April's  horse  show  and  an 
air  of  smiling  laissez-faire  are  three  more  reasons  why  you  can't  miss  this  city. 


All  PhotogTaphs  by  Roy   Pinney 


From  the  airport  we  went  to  the  St.  Charles  Hotel,  which  caters 
to  great-grandchildren  of  its  original  guests.  At  the  right  are  Janet 
Marks  and  Marilyn  Sable  in  the  sitting-room  of  their  suite.  The 
two  "Conover  girls"  feel  quite  at  home  in  crisp  white  Star-Maid 
dresses  of  "Pakable"  Burma  mesh.  At  Holmes.  Janet  wears  a  two- 
piece  dress  suit,  Marilyn  a  dress  giving  a  two-piece  effect.  Below, 
they  prepare  for  the  thrill  of  a  meal  in  Antoine's  1940  dining-room. 
Admiring  their  festive  hats  (by  Brewster,  at  Holmes)  is  Lieutenant 
George  C.  Young.  One  of  the  most  famous  restaurants  in  the  world, 
Antoine's  has  fifteen  dining-rooms,  is  one  hundred  and  two  years 
old,  has  an  oyster  recipe  which  is  "a  sacred  family  secret."  We  stayed 
in  New  Orleans  a  week,  eating,  eating,  eating.  Between  meals  we 
explored  antique  shops,  went  to  the  races  at  Fairgrounds.  We  drank 
velvety  Sandeman's  sherry,  amazing  gin  fizzes  and  Sazerac  cocktails— 
these  at  Arnaud's  on  Bienville  Street,  in  the  heart  of  the  Vieux  Carre. 
Above,  M.  Arnaud  introduces  Janet  and  Marilyn  to  their  first  Sazerac 
(the  recipe  includes  absinthe,  whisky,  anisette.)  In  connection  with 
the  rule  at  Arnaud's  limiting  each  guest  to  two  Sazeracs,  a  story  is  told 
of  the  only  time  the  rule  was  broken.  A  guest  refused  to  leave  till  he 
had  taken  another.  Finally,  Arnaud's  promised  him  a  third  if  he 
would  descend  from  the  chandelier. 


PHOTOVOYAGE 
WAY  DOWN  SOUTH 
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Royal   Street,   Vieux   Carre    in    the   French   quarter  of   New  Orleans:   Janet's 

henna-brown  three-piece  suit    (with  cape-like  top  coat)    by  Stanley  Gilbert, 

Hollywood.     Marilyn's  softly-tailored  beige-brown  suit  by   Daventree.    Both 

at  Godchaux. 


Two  winners  at  the  nationally-known  Fairgrounds  race  track,  both  at 
Godchaux.  The  red  jerkin,  blue  dress,  navy  cape,  from  M.  Maurent. 
The    two-piece,    duo-toned    green    suit    (right)    by   Germaine    Monteil. 


Marilyn  Sable  in  Antoine's  famous  wine  cellar.  Pointing  to  Sandeman's 
sherry  label  is  the  chief  wine  steward.  The  label  on  Marilyn's  Kelly-green 
restaurant  suit  of  sheer  wool  is  Ben  Reig.  Navy  faille  hat  with  green  veiling. 

At  Godchaux. 


LOUISIANA 


New  Orleans  is  one  of  our  smartest,  as  well  as  oldest,  cities.  Its 
women  have  inherited  not  only  beauty  but  an  elegance  and  zest  which 
lends  subtle  distinction  to  their  clothes.  In  a  city  which  remembers 
Lola  Montez  and  Adelina  Patti,  Sarah  Bernhardt  and  Jenny  Lind, 
no  one  dares  to  dress  without  charm.  Everyone  dresses  well.  Most 
women  dress  divinely.  Certainly  there  are  few  places  in  the  country 
which  have  such  varied  backgrounds  against  which  to  display  the  new- 
est creations  of  our  famous  designers.  On  these  two  pages  we  show 
some  clothes  we  found  there— Louisiana  purchases  well  worth  noting! 
At  night  we  danced.  After  dining  at  one  of  the  superb  restaurants 
which  decorate  the  city  like  candles  on  a  birthday  cake,  we'd  choose 
between  the  smooth  sophistication  of  polished  ballrooms,  or  the  more 
primitive  rhythms  of  blues  or  boogie-woogie,  exotic  jazz  for  which 
New  Orleans  is  famous.  Janet  and  Marilyn  wore  the  dresses  you  see 
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The  perfect  pre-dinner  puff:  Imperial  Doublets.  These  are  the  only  cigar- 
ettes which  you  buy  to  match  your  dress.  Packed  in  protective,  wafer-thin 
metallic  cases   in  every  imaginable  color,  the  cigarettes  are  smartly-slender 

oval -shaped. 


Left,   Janet  wears  Cermaine   Monteil's   softly-flowing  chiffon   gown  of 

sherbet  pink,  white-striped.     It  has  a  gold  kid  belt  and  crown  of  pink 

roses.    Codchaux. 


Waltzing   in   the   Blue   Room  of  the   Roosevelt   Hotel,   Marilyn  wore  cloud- 
white    marganza,    trimmed    with    overgrown    butterfly    bowknots   of   scarlet 
sequins.      Its    neckline    and    shoulder    straps    similarly    sparkled.      Pattullo 
original  at  Codchaux. 


PURCHASES 


on  this  page.  Janet  used  Tussy's  Fighting  Red  make-up;  Marilyn 
chose  Antoine's  Alerte.  Both  are  clear  reds  which  satisfactorily 
dramatize  pastel  dresses.  A  new  perfume  which  was  much  in  vogue 
was  Forget-Me-Not  by  Kathleen  Mary  Quinlan.  Once  we  ended  up  at 
the  all-night  "poor-boy"  stand  on  St.  Claude  Avenue,  where  you 
pay  ten  cents  and  eat  as  much  as  you  like.  Usually  it  was  dawn  before 
we  returned  to  the  St.  Charles.  There  are  ghosts  in  New  Orleans,  but 
we  had  so  much  fun  we  never  noticed  them.  In  a  shop  one  evening 
we  saw  curious  jewelry.  The  next  morning  Janet  bought  some; 
it's  called  Signature,  and  consists  of  matching  earrings,  clip  and  brace- 
let designed  after  your  own  zodiac  sign  to  bring  you  luck.  She  wears 
it  above  and  on  the  cover.  As  the  week  drew  to  a  close,  we  packed 
our  bags  and  wrenched  ourselves  away.  We  decided  to  visit  Miami 
Beach,  go  north  to  Camden,  and   then  home. 
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SEABOARD  FASHIONS 


Of  all  our  many  winter  playgrounds,  lew  have  so  much  to  offer  as  Miami  Beach  —  Florida's  most 
gracious  gesture  to  sun-worshippers.  Seaboard  fashions  of  1942  are  more  imaginative  and  breezier 
than  ever.  Or  so  we  thought.  Swim  suits,  sports  dresses,  slacks  and  playsuits  combine  comfort  and 
elegance  to  a  rare  degree.  We  spent  long  lazy  hours  basking  on  the  golden  sands  in  swim  suits  made 
of  anything  from  "kwik-dry"  lastique  to  gay  glazed  chintz. 


On  the  springboard  of  the  pool  at  the  Ronev-Plaza  Hotel,  Miami  Beach,  Marilyn  Sable  prepared  to  do  a  flashing 
jackknife  dive.  As  she  caught  her  breath,  our  photographer  caught  this  pose.  It  proves  she's  wearing  a  two-piece 
Seamold  suit  by  Flexees,  of  "kwik-dry"  lastique.    At  Lord  &  Taylor. 


Somewhere  on  Miami  Beach:  Janet  wears  a  Jayson  Classic.  This 
three-piece  sports  outfit  comprises  shorts,  jacket  and  open-neck 
bra,   of   Beachanese.     Town   Or  Country,    N.   O.   Shoes,   A.   S.    Beck. 


Ship  ahoy!  Marilyn  and  Janet  wear  Seamold  swim  suits  by  Flexees 
at  D.  H.  Holmes;  shoes  by  A.  S.  Beck.  Left,  a  blue  lastique;  right, 
an    ever-fast    glazed    chintz    with    satin    swim   trunks    under   skirt. 


MIAMI  BEACH-COMBERS 


The  colorful  Cabana  Club  of  the  Roney-Plaza  Hotel  provided 
an  ideal  background  for  Marilyn  and  Janet  in  their  new  play- 
clothes.  We  spent  several  days  indulging  in  beachcombing  from 
one  pleasant  spot  to  another.  Hair-do's  by  Laurent  of  New 
York,  ruffled  by  sea-breezes,  survived  with  admirable  self-control. 
There  is  a  gay  and  romantic  night  life  for  those  who  want  it; 
but  we  couldn't  get  far  from  that  long  line  of  blue  breakers 
endlessly  curling  over  the  warm  sand,  softly  splashing  the  toes 
of  lazy  bathers.  Whether  your  favorite  sport  is  deep-sea  fishing, 
tennis,  golf,  riding,  bicycling,  beauty-parading  or  backgammon, 
you  can  enjoy   it   in   the  friendly   paradise  of   Miami   Beach. 


Marilyn  Sabel  is  wearing  a  two-toned  sports  dress  of  cool  blue 
and  beige  Jersanese.  It's  a  Jayson  Classic  from  De  Pinna.  Her 
two-toned  A.  S.  Beck  playshoes  have  rope  wedges  and  ballet  ties. 
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Janet  and  Marilyn  in  two  coats  by  Henry  Fried- 
ricks;    at    Bonwit   Teller,    New   York.     Made   of 
a  Stroock   material,   they  are  exceptionally   light 
and  warm.    Brewster  hats. 


Our   Wheary    luggage  delighted   us.     Light,    roomy,   compact, 
Stream-gard    canvas   suitcases    have    stainless   steel    corners 
and  chrome  locks.  One  large  case  carries  a  vacation's 
wardrobe,    while   the   smaller   one   is   for   last- 
minute  gifts  and  essentials. 
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Leaving  the  Roney-Plaza  Hotel  in  Miami 
Beach,  we  piled  ourselves  and  luggage  into 
a  taxi  and  drove  to  the  station,  where  we 
popped  into  Seaboard  Railway's  luxurious 
streamliner,  Silver  Meteor,  and  raced  north 
toward  Camden.  Gradually  the  passing  scen- 
ery changed,  became  less  sub-tropical.  Soon 
we  noticed  the  tall  pine  trees  of  South  Caro- 
lina; they  seemed  to  sway  as  the  train  rushed 
by.  The  air  felt  a  little  cooler;  we  were  glad 
of  our  Henry  Friedricks  coats.  Made  of  soft- 
est Llamara  shag,  a  Stroock  material,  they 
were  excellent  travelers.  You  can  see  them 
at  .the  top  of  this  page  and  you  can  get  them 
at  Bonwit  Teller,  New  York.  It  seemed  no 
time  at  all  before  we  stepped  off  the  Silver 
Meteor,  having  reached  Camden. 
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CAMDEN. S. 


Marilyn  and  Janet   (shod  by  A.  S.  Beck)    learn  some  horse 

sense  from  the  mounts  of  J.   North   Fletcher,   M.F.H.   of 

the  Camden   Hunt,   and   Miss  Eleanor  Leh  of  Allentown, 

Pennsylvania. 


Janet  and  Marilyn  drive  in  a  surrey  to  The  Kirkwood  with  Harry  D.  Kirkover. 


EQUINE    ACCENT 

CAMDEN.  SOUTH  CAROLINA 


Under  a  spreading  tree  of  one  kind  or  another  stand  Janet, 
Marilyn  and  the  station  wagon.  All  took  up  their  stance 
before   The   Kirkwood.     Janet's  coat   is  by   Henry  Friedricks. 


We  stayed  at  the  Kirkwood  Hotel  in  Camden,  South  Carolina,  in  the  heart 
of  the  horse  country.  It  was  spacious  and  comfortable;  we  had  excellent  food 
and  an  atmosphere  of  easy  contentment.  Our  host,  Milton  K.  Smith,  told  us 
he  probably  counts  more  sporting  heads  per  season  than  any  other  hotel  pro- 
prietor. You  can  take  your  choice  of  golf,  tennis,  hacking,  polo,  hunting  and 
shooting,  while  next  month  is  a  rip-snorting  steeplechase.  For  several  days  we 
visited  various  estates  and  admired  thoroughbreds  in  the  stables.  To  save  tires 
and  gasolene,  Camden  transportation  has  lately  become  equine.  People  find 
it  a  pleasant  novelty  to  change  from  autos  to  horse-drawn  vehicles.  The  climate, 
incidentally,  is  almost  too  good  to  be  true.  This  brought  our  vacation  to  a 
close.     We  returned  on  the  Silver  Meteor. 
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When  allowed  to  expand  into 
such  a  noble  clump  as  this, 
Eulalia  japonica  has  distinc- 
tion   for    landscape    contrasts. 

The  pampas  grass,  whose 
dried  plumes  were  once  so 
popular  for  indoor  decoration, 
is  far  handsomer  out  of  doors. 


FOUNTAINS    OF 


By  Benjamin  Goodrich 


B 


'EFORE  the  days  of  good  Queen  Victoria  some  of 
the  ornamental  grasses  were  grown  in  American  gardens 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  they  were  "pretty"  for 
drying  and  putting  in  vases  come  winter.  Job's  tears, 
for  one;  the  smaller  kinds  were  preferred. 

But  by  the  time  Victoria  had  ruled  her  land  for  forty 
years  or  so  these  delicate  grasses  had  given  way  to  mon- 
strous things,  not  infrequently  companioned  with  dried 
cat-tails— occasionally  made  the  worse  by  being  gilded. 
There  was  a  veritable  rage  for  such  dried  reminders  of 
the  end  of  the  pageant  of  summer.  Pampas  plumes,  in 
particular,  had  their  heyday— all  too  long.  These  grass 
heads,  imported  from  South  America  at  first  and  even- 
tually supplied  in  part  by  our  own  South,  had  a  most 
appealing  color— a  soft  ecru— and  although  they  seemed 
over-large  for  the  average  living  room  were  worth  hav- 
ing around.  This  for  a  while;  they  were  usually  too 
familiar  sights  by  the  latter  part  of  winter— when  it  was 
quite  obvious  that  they  were  champion  dust-gatherers. 

But  it  was  the  dyeing  of  pampas  plumes  and  other 
grasses  in  all  colors  of  the  rainbow  that  was  their  down- 
fall. Then  they  became  an  abomination— the  more  so 
since  cut  flowers  for  the  home  in  winter  were  beginning 
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An  effective  combination  of  a  species  of  miscanthus  and  giant  reed, 
Arundo  donax.  well  calculated  to  lend  garden  height  where  desired. 


Where  there  is  large-scale  border  planting, 
the  hardy  grasses,  some  of  which  are  vari- 
gated,    make    admirable    accenting    points. 


to  drop  out  of  the  luxury  class.  No  dye 
can   stand   up   against   natural   color. 

To  what  extent  such  indoor  disfavor 
occasioned  garden  neglect  it  is  not  easy 
to  say.  Nevertheless,  the  truth  is  that  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic  the  ornamental 
grasses  are  too  frequently  conspicuous  by 
their  absence  in  gardens.  In  England  it 
is  different;  they  have  been  treasured 
year  in  and  year  out— for  bold  massing* 
in  the  landscape  treatment  of  large  coun- 
try estates,  for  long  borders  as  a  link  be- 
tween lawn  and  shrubbery  in  place  of 
flowers,  for  accents  in  formal  gardens 
and  for  weaving  material  in  the  making 
of  the  elaborate  flower  beds  that  are  tra- 
dition at  Hampton  Court. 

Any  of  these  planting  ways  may  be 
followed  h'ere;  but  it  is  not  well  to  use 
more  than  a  suggestion  of  an  imposing 


massing  on  a  small  place.  And  in  such 
limited  circumstances  one  kind  of  grass. 

Of  all  the  ornamental  grasses  suitable 
for  Northern  gardens,  the  pampas  is  the 
noblest.  This,  Cortaderia  argentea,  is  not 
reliably  hardy  even  when  heavily 
mulched.  To  northward  of  Philadelphia, 
say,  it  is  better  to  dig  up  the  plants  and 
carry  them  through  the  winter  in  a  cool 
cellar.  Then  you  may  be  sure  of  another 
season  of  "the  burial  plumes,  as  it  were, 
of  our  summer  too  early  dead."  The 
pampas  is  most  effective  in  large  solitary 
clumps;  but  it  mixes  well  in  a  long  bor- 
der of  grasses.  There  is  a  so-called  hardy 
pampas  grass  called  Erianthus  Ravennae 
which  attains  a  height  of  five  to  ten  feet. 

For  backgrounds  of  grass  borders  or 
for  creating  a  skyline  when  there  is  a 
long  perennial  array,  the  giant  reed. 
Arundo  donax,  commends  itself.  Bright 
green,  and  somewhat  resembling  a  corn 
stalk  in  design  of  foliage,  it  is  topped 
late  in  summer  by  reddish  brown  plumes 


that  eventually  turn  to  a  silvery  gray.  It 
likes  a  deep  sandy  loam  and  if  the  soil 
is  rich  it  may  run  up   to   twenty   feet. 

There  are  hardy  bamboos,  ranging 
from  Arundinaria  japonica  which  is 
eight  to  ten  feet  high  ordinarily,  to  the 
smallest  of  all,  A.  fortunei.  This  runs 
about  eighteen  inches  and  is  variegated. 
I  have  seen  one  of  the  low  bamboos 
stand  many  New  York  winters  and  when 
it  is  green  it  looks  well  by  the  waterside. 
When  the  foliage  takes  to  yellowing  at 
the  points  and  along  the  sides  it  is  an- 
other story.    Go  slow  on  bamboos. 

The  blue  fescue,  Festuca  glauca,  is  an 
excellent  grass  for  a  low  edging— say,  ten 
inches.  Being  tufted,  it  is  not  inclined 
to  stray  far  out  of  bounds. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  old  fashioned 
ribbon  grass  or  gardener's  garter,  Phalaris 
arundaria  picta,  is  a  bad  actor.  If  not 
kept  down  to  a  well-shaded  clump  it 
takes  on  a  most  untiil-  appearance.  Keep 
it  out  of  the  garden. 
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By  Nancy  Morse 


Exquisitely  designed  chandelier  in  morning  glory 
tints.      From    the    period    of    Empress    Carlotta. 


HEN  Mexican  art  is  considered,  and  this  includes  the  various  crafts,  too 
many  of  us  in  the  United  States  are  prone  to  think  entirely  in  terms  of  the  cruder 
output  of  the  Indian  peasants.  True,  much  of  the  handiwork  has  been,  and  still 
is,  done  by  them;  but  Mexico  has  a  richer  and  more  versatile  artistic  past  than 
is  generally  credited.  This  fact  was  brought  home  vividly  to  Laszlo  Cabor, 
Professor  of  Architecture  at  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  when  he  went 
there  on  a  design-seeking  trip  and  came  back  with  a  wealth  of  furniture  and 
accessories,  the  majority  of  which  he  felt  had  actual  relations  to  the  American 
scheme  of  living. 

In  the  beginning  of  Mexico's  artistic  life,  of  course,  the  Indian  provided  his 
own  ideas  and  inspirations.  And  that  originality  and  the  creative  spirit  were 
strong  in  him  is  shown  graphically  in  the  circumstance  that  even  his  drinking 
cups  and  cooking  utensils  were  gracefully  and  tastefully  designed.  Then,  as  to- 
day, he  would  not  make  many  reproductions  of  a  design;  he  simply  lost  all 
interest  if  his  originality  could  not  be  expressed. 

The  arrival  of  Cortez  and  the  Spanish  had  its  definite  and  somewhat  lasting 
influence  on  Mexico.     For  one  thing  they  introduced  the  upright  loom.     Before 


Modern  peasant  style  in  shades  of  blue,  yellow  and  flower-splashed  black.    True  to  tradition, 
the   scrubbed   floor    is    scented    with    herbs    and   partially    covered    with    hand-woven    mats! 
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0r  Northern  Homes 


this  came  to  the  natives  their  textiles  were  woven  on 
a  primitive  loom  which  had  one  end  tied  to  a  post 
and  the  other  to  the  waist  of  the  weaver.  The  Span- 
ish also  taught  them  the  art  of  glass-blowing  and 
many  families  have  practiced  the  trade  from  that  day 
to  this. 

Not  only  in  simpler  articles,  but  in  large  impressive 
pieces  of  furniture  was  the  Spanish  influence  apparent 
—usually  a  sort  of  Spanish  baroque,  to  which  the 
Mexican  added  his  own  changes  in  design.  Later, 
during  the  civil  war  period  of  Maximilian  and  Car- 
lotta,  there  was  an  attempt  to  make  French  manners 
and  decoration  the  order  of  the  day;  and  scattered 
examples  of  that  time  are  to  be  found,  although  this 
movement  never  made  much  headway.  After  the 
Revolution  and  the  World  War  the  bond  that  con- 
nected Mexican  art  with  the  Old  World  was  severed 
and  from  that  time  on  efforts  have  been  well-nigh 
exclusively  their  own. 

Mexican  Indian  furniture,  gay  and  vivid,  has  the 
lacquer-like  finish,  the  secret   (Continued  on  page  37) 
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Interesting  examples  of  Spanish  baroque  and  Chippendale  furniture  in 
mahogany  showing  Mexican  adaptation  of  both  periods.  The  crystal 
and   metal   chandelier  at   the   left   bears   witness   to   the  glassmaker's   art. 


Photos:   courtesy   Kaufmann'*,   Pittsburgh. 
Actual    Chippendale   chairs   are   used   here   with   Spanish    baroque   pieces 
and    typically    Mexican    accessories    against 


the    usual    dead-white    wall. 


Though  not  actually  so   identified,   this  bed  might   have  belonged  to  the 
Empress  Carlotta  herself.     The  small  chest  is  old  Mexican   lacquer  work. 
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lll.N  the  chill  ol  wintei  comes,  there  are  lingering  mem- 
ories i»l  gardening  and  summer  Bowers  displayed  so  lavishh 
in  our  homes.  We  have  hoi  house  flowers,  to  be  Mire,  and  all 
ol  those  blooms  which  arc  rushed  from  various  warmer  locali- 
ties. In  large  communities,  florist  shops  are  lite  miniature 
flower  shows,  with  hundreds  ol  blossoms  [or  our  delight.  Bui 
even  cui  flowers  have  their  seasons  and  sometimes  become  too 
expensive  foi  frequent  use.  loo.  they  demand  almost  as  much 
<are  .is  children.  Rooms  must  be  kept  at  an  even  temperature 
to  prevent  petals  from  withering  and  stems  clipped  each  da\ 
when  Eresh  water  is  added. 

What  to  take  the  place  ol  decoration  of  this  kind  becomes  a 
problem  when  flowers  are  not  available.  Many  of  us  have 
unpleasant  recollections  of  tight  bunches  of  artificial  flowers, 
standing  for  months  without  regard  for  flower-seasons  and  per- 
haps slightly  faded.  It  is  practically  impossible  to  keep  them 
dust-free.  Such  arrangements  have  been  largely  responsible  for 
the  distaste  many  people  have  for  them.  Of  course,  there  are 
wonderful  reproductions  of  silk,  satin,  leather  and  feathers 
which  are  highly  decorative;  but,  on  the  whole,  most  of  them 
lack  the  elusive  charm  of  natural  flowers. 

Recently,  new  types  of  artificial  flowers  have  been  developed 
which  are  as  natural-seeming  as  real  ones.  Designed  by  French 
refugees  for  Alban  Conway,  the  New  York  decorator,  they  vie 
with  the  colors  of  Nature.  Although  made  of  wax.  they  have 
the  fragile  texture  of  living  petals— natural  to  the  touch,  and 
capturing  the  heavenly  scent  of  lost  gardens. 

These  wax  blossoms,  with  Faberge's  lasting  perfume,  are 
Luxable  and,  therefore,  exactly  fill  the  need  for  table  decora- 
tions or  a  substitute  for  fresh  flowers  which  cannot  be  replaced 
immediately.  The)  are  excellent  to  brighten  a  dark  corner  when 
time  to  devote  to  real  flowers  is  limited. 

Painstaking  hands,  with  true  French  aptitude  for  fine  detail, 
have   fashioned    realistic   rhododendrons    for   wiring    to   actual 


FLOWERS 


THAI  BLOOM  BEFORE  SPBING 


By  Diane  de  Trahan 


leaves,  which  themselves  last  for  weeks.  There  are  luxurious 
Bermuda  lilies,  pots  of  cyclamen  filling  a  window  with  delight- 
ful odor,  misty  gladioli  to  please  the  eye  and  giving  out  the 
fragrance  lately  developed  in  the  real  flower,  delicate  camellias 
for  floating  in  bowls  of  water:  all  adding  imaginative  beauty  to 
a  room. 

Artificial  flowers  are  more  effective  when  used  only  in  the 
normal  blossoming-time.  Out-of-season  flowers  immediately  ap- 
pear unreal.  It  is  accordingly  a  good  plan  to  purchase  sub- 
stitute flowers  in  sets,  putting  them  away  until  the  proper 
blooming  months  when  you  have  no  real  flowers  for  your  vases. 

In  arranging  such  blooms,  suitable  vases  or  bowls  should  be 
selected  for  the  type  of  flower.  Receptacles  which  suit  their 
texture  are  also  preferable— crystal  vases  for  delicate  types  and 
heavy  bowls  for  large,  strong  blossoms.  Often  one  or  two 
branches  of  flowers  and  leaves  are  more  beautiful  in  a  low  bowl 
than  when  placed  in  heavy  bunches,  tightly  packed  in  tall 
vases.  Various  holders  such  as  are  used  for  real  flowers  will 
keep  them  in  graceful  positions  and  thus  prevent  their  falling 
together  in  stiff  clusters. 

Courtesy:    Alban   Conway,    Inc. 


These  not  only  look  like  gladioli 
and  roses  from  the  garden;  but 
being  aphrodisia-scented,  have  de- 
lightful    fragrance     in     their    favor. 
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BURLING**, 
PUBLIC  LIBRARY 


ADD  THIS   BEAUTY- 
TO   MODERN   HOMES 

•  Give  homes  daylight,  sunshine  and  cheer 
—  and  underfoot,  the  floors  of  tomorrow  .  .  . 
satin-smooth,  richly  beautiful  Maple. 

•  This  modern  flooring  captures  sunlight. 
Its  lighter  color  emphasizes  its  bright  clean- 
liness. Its  fine,  quiet  grain  is  in  close  har- 
mony with  present-day,  close-grained 
furniture,  bringing  all-over  room  beauty 
beyond  the  reach  of  gaudy  floors.  Maple 
brushes  clean,  and  is  easily  refinished  to  fit 
any  change  in  decorative  scheme. 

•  Today  Hard  Maple  costs  no  more  —  and 
gives  infinitely  more — in  beauty,  in  service, 
in  living  satisfaction.  When  you  build  or 
remodel,  give  your  home  a  modern  floor 
of  Mapie.  Write  for  free  Home  Builder's 
folder  with  color  illustrations  of  various 
patterns. 

MAPLE  FLOORING   MANUFACTURERS 

ASSOCIATION 
1790  McCormick  Building,  Chicago,  III. 


Floor  with 
MFMAMaple 

RFC.    U.    S.    *•  A  T.    Off. 

(NORTHERN      HARD)      -*- 


NEW  ONE-ROOM 

APARTMENTS    THAT  "LIVE" 

LIKE  THREE  ROOMS 


Living-room  to  dining-room  to  bedroom... 
each  ASTORIA  APARTMENT  leads  a  triple  life. 
Beds  appear  from  nowhere... desks  change 
to  dressing  tables... bookcases  to  bars.  Each 
ASTORIA  APARTMENT  is  strikingly  individual 
in  design  and  decoration.  Send  for  booklet. 
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Astoria  Apartments 

OF     THE     WALDORF-ASTORIA 

LEXINGTON  AVENUE  •  49TH  TO   SOTH   •   NEW  YORK 


A.n   Unusual  Hotel 


awaits  yon 
in  A/ew  Yorh 


Six  lounges,  five  sundecks,  numerous  music 
studios  are  among  the  features  which  makes 
this  an  outstanding  hotel  in  New  York.  Swim- 
ming pool,  "Contour  Corner"  for  body  condi- 
tioning and  many  floors  reserved  exclusively 
for  women.  Three  popular  priced  restaurants. 
* 

1200  Rooms  with  Bath 

DAILY— Single,     from     $2.50     •     Double,    from    $3.50 
WEEKLY— Single,  from  $12.75    •   Double,  from  $17.00 

Special  Floors  and  Rates  (or  Students 


John  Paul  Stack 
General  Manager 
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353  WEST  57th    STREET*  NEW  YORK 
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MIAMI 
BEACH 


New,  smart,  complete,  DIFFERENT  —  a 
vacation  paradise  in  a  glamorous  "South 
Seas"  setting.  Tenth-mile  private  beach. 
Tiled  pool.  Cabanas.  Game,  sun-bathing 
equipment.  Outdoor  and  indoor  dancing, 
dining,  entertainment,  bars.  Famous  Manga 
Reva  Room.  Beautiful  tropic  garden.  Cay 
social  life.  Selected  clientele.  Courteous, 
complete  services.  The  one  ideal  place  for 
a  perfect  vacation  in  Miami  Beach.  Open 
all  year.  For  folder,  details,  see  your  travel 
agent,  or  write: 

JOHN    M.    DUFF,   Jr.,  Manager 

OCEANFRONT  AT  20th  STREET 


In  TOWN  in 
The  COUNTRY 


at 


Linden  H 


ouse 


An  elevator  apartment 
dwelling,  with  beautifully 
landscaped  grounds,  situ- 
ated in  the  heart  of  RIV- 
ERDALE.  Suites  from  one 
and  one-half  to  four  and 
three-quarter  rooms. 

Ideal  for  the  Executive 
and     Junior     Executive 

Twenty-two  minutes  from 
Grand  Central  station. 
LINDEN  HOUSE  provides 
bus  service  to  Spuyten 
Duyvil  station  of  the  New 
York  Central,  also  to 
Broadway  and  Indepen- 
dent subway  stations,  as 
well  as  neighborhood 
schools,  churches  and 
shopping  districts. 

Tennis  Court     Garage 

Gymnasium         Ice  Skating 
Playground       Roof  Garden 

3001  Henry  Hudson  Parkway 

(at  230th  St.,  west  side  of  Parkway) 

Tel.    KIngsbridge    6-0267 

Resident  Manager  on  Premises 


DESIGNED  FOR 


> 


> 


THE  SULGRAVE  offers 
the  "Perfect  Home"  to 
those  desiring  a  distin- 
guished Park  Avenue  ad- 
dress, luxurious  appoint- 
ments and  service  antici- 
pating your  every  need. 

Spacious  suites  of  1  to 
4  rooms,  furnished  or  not 
(many  with  serving  pan- 
tries) on  yearly  lease  or  for 
shorter  periods. 

—VENETIAN    ROOM— 

Smart    Set    Rendezvous 
For   Cocktails 

Prix  Fixe  Luncheon  $1.00 

Prix    Fixe    Dinner    $1.50 

—    NOTABLE     CUISINE     


{ 
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Let  Us  Eat  and  Drink 


By  Gurdon  Nott 


THE  house  of  Schoonmaker,  which 
is  championing  the  cause  of 
American  wines — that  is  to  say,  good 
ones — with  no  uncertain  voice,  has 
more  of  a  background  than  the  date 
of  its  foundation,  1935,  would  indi- 
cate. The  greater  part  of  the  pre- 
ceding fourteen  years  its  head,  Frank 
Schoonmaker,  lived  in  Europe  and 
the  while  he  was  gathering  the  ma- 
terial for  his  guidebooks  he  was  mak- 
ing close  acquaintance  with  the  va- 
rious wine  countries  and  their  pro- 
ducts. One  could  pick  up  a  lot  of 
wine  stuff  in  those  days  by  covering 
a  land  with  pack  and  bicycle.  He 
got  it;  and  in  1934  the  summing  up 
of  all  this  valuable  first  hand  ex- 
perience was  set  forth,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  Tom  Marvel,  in  "The 
Complete  Wine   Book." 

The  "Complete"  of  this  title  was 
made  the  more  timely  by  the  inclu- 
sion of  a  greatly-needed  chapter  on 
American  wines.  The  point  was 
stressed,  and  properly,  that  all  wines 
sold  under  American  names  should 
have  labels  informing  the  public  as 
to  not  only  the  producing  district 
but  the  vineyard  itself.  This  to  get 
away  from  generic  wine  names  and 
enable  the  purchaser  to  make  his 
choice  intelligently.  At  that  time 
there  were  no  American  wines  that 
could  be  called  outstanding  in  a 
world  survey.  But  as  Mr.  Schoon- 
maker felt  that  several  of  these 
showed  marked  increase  in  quality 
he  listed  them  and  certain  European 
selections  side  by  side.  And,  what  is 
especially  interesting,  he  observed 
that  a  few  of  the  American  wines 
were  selling  at  a  higher  price  than 
some  of  the  French  ones.  This  led  to 
a  journey  to  home  wineries  and  the 
selection  of  the  prime  brands  from 
the  San  Francisco  district  to  the 
East.  Nor  did  his  spreading  of  the 
new  gospel  stop  there;  he  saw  to  it 
that  each  label  carried  full  informa- 
tion as  to  the  district  of  origin,  the 
grape  variety,  the  vintage  and  the 
name  of  the  winery  where  the  bottling 
was  done.  Thus  was  started  what  is 
now  known  as  varietal  wines. 

Mr.  Schoonmaker  found  that  the 
region  within  a  fifty-mile  radius  of 
San  Francisco  was  very  fine  for  the 
production  of  wine.  In  France  good 
wine  districts  mean  good  grapes. 
Here,  on  the  other  hand,  a  great  deal 
too  much  wine  has  been  made  from 
raisin  or  table  grapes — with  the  con- 
sequent lowering  of  quality.  But  Cali- 
fornia, from  the  start,  has  done  much 
planting  of  the  right  varieties.  In 
Sonoma  County  the  Cabernet  of  the 
Bordeaux  district  in  France  and  the 
Pinot  Noir  of  Burgundy  are  produc- 
ing excellent  red  wines.  From  this 
country  also  are  coming  wines  like 
the  light  and  delicate  Alsatian  ones, 
from  the  Napa  Valley  good  ones  of 
the  red  Bordeaux  type,  from  the 
Livermore  Valley  a  fair  approxima- 
tion of  the  white  Bordeaux  of  France. 
Other  important  quality  districts  are 
the  Santa  Clara  and  Santa  Cruz 
mountains- — on  the  hillsides.  The  com- 
bination of  soil  and  climate  is  the 
answer.  In  the  case  of  such  grapes 
as    Folle    Blanche,    used    for    making 


a  sour  light  wine  distilled  eventually 
in  the  Cognac  territory,  California 
even  outdoes  France.  Within  half  a 
hundred  miles  of  the  Golden  Gate  the 
same  grape,  thanks  to  the  warmer 
climate  and  the  greater  plentitude 
of  sunshine,  accounts  for  a  wine  simi- 
lar to  a  good  sound  lesser  Chablis. 

As  for  champagne,  the  name  of 
Korbel  has  been  famous  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  for  a  long  time.  Tony 
Korbel,  a  Czech  who  is  still  in  the 
land  of  the  living,  figured  prominently 
in  Prohibition  days  and  more  re- 
cently has  specialized  in  champagne. 
But  not  the  brand  made  for  more 
than  half  a  century  and  which  carried 
off  the  highest  award  at  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition  of  1915.  Korbel 
Brut  is  new;  the  special  cuvdes,  pre- 
pared in  accordance  with  Frank 
Schoonmaker's  precise  specifications, 
are  of  1933  and  1934.  Brut  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  this  is  bone  dry; 
remarkably  clean  on  the  palate,  it  is 
nevertheless  soft.  Since  it  is  made 
entirely  from  European  grape  va- 
rieties it  is  close  in  both  bouquet 
and  flavor  to  the  best  foreign  spark- 
ling wines.  Naturally  the  admirable 
Korbel  Brut  is  made  by  the  slow,  la- 
borious process  of  Epernay  and 
Rheims;  but  it  is  in  no  sense  an  imi- 
tation of  French  champagne.  Nor 
is  it  cheap ;  no  vintage  wine  produced 
by  American  labor  and  eight  years  in 
the  making  can  be. 

When  I  heard  that  the  twelve  hun- 
dred or  so  cases  of  old  Sandeman 
wines  which  came  over  from  London 
late  last  year  were  "convoyed"  I 
confess  that  I  immediately  thought  of 
this  precious  freight  in  terms  of  ro- 
mance. Not  that  convoyed  wines,  as 
incidents  of  wartime,  are  anything 
new.  Wines  typical  of  Spain  and 
Portugal  came  out  of  those  countries 
under  armed  convoy  in  the  course  of 
the  World  War,  and  way  back  in 
1805  they  had  like  protection  on  the 
part  of  the  winged  ships  of  Nelson. 
George  Sandeman,  when  sending  out 
sherry  and  port  quotations  in  that 
Trafalgar  year,  mentioned  the  con- 
voy specifically  by  way  of  assurance 
to  his  customers.  Even  while  the 
Peninsular  War  was  actually  on  he 
still  did  a  great  deal  of  traveling  on 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  ground  the 
while  he  was  building  up  the  trade 
of  a  London  wine  house  established 
in  French  Revolution  days.  He  was 
as  familiar  then  as  his  descendants 
are  now  with  Jerez  de  la  Frontera, 
where  heavy  stocks  of  Sandeman 
sherry  have  been  maturing.  Likewise 
with  El  Corregidor  and  other  near- 
by vineyards  with  the  famous  Al- 
bariza  soil. 

The  romance  of  last  autumn's  par- 
ticular shipment  of  wines  lies  not 
merely  in  rich  traditions,  however.  I 
am  thinking,  rather,  of  their  perilous 
ocean  passage  and  the  reason  thereof. 
For  these  ultra-choice  potables,  some 
of  them  laid  down  more  than  half  a 
century  ago,  would  have  had — or- 
dinarily— surcease  of  travel.  They 
would  be  held  for  especially  favored 
friends  and  clients  of  the  firm.  But 
London  wanted  the  vaults  for  air 
raid  shelters;  so  fare  forth  they  must 
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At  this  time  many  exceptional  bar- 
gains are  to  be  had  in  our  extensive 
collection  of  rare  old  marble  and 
wood  mantels,  also  reproductions, 
antique  doorways,  mirror  frames, 
pilasters,  columns,  trim,  electric  fix- 
tures,   iron    grille   doors,    etc. 

^fe  <§lbe  ^atttel  ^oppe 

(J.   W.  Johnson,   Prop,) 

251    East    33r«l    St.,    New    York    City 
Est.    1879 
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PERMANENT  WAVES 


Apartments 

...tnanu-  tatt/i  'f effaced, 
Spacious  Rooms. ..Large 
Closets. ..Serving  Pantries 
...Hotel  Service. ..Moderate 
Rentals... Furnished  or  Unfur- 
nished—Long or  short  period*. 


ei/erty 

125  EAST  50TH  STREET -NEW  YORK 
Telephone  Plaza  3-2700 

w.   K.  srELEY;   «EN£»»1.    MANAGER 


to  McKesson  &  Robbins  and  some  of 
New  York's  "carriage  trade"  dealers 
—Coronation  Vintage,  port  bottled 
in  1837,  and  all.  The  "Coronation" 
is  still  young  in  development,  as  port 
goes;  but  give  it  time  and  it  will  be 
one  of  the  historic  wines  of  the  cen- 
tury. 

Back  of  these  sherries,  these  irre- 
placeable  ports,  is  the  interesting  his- 
torical circumstance  that  George 
Sandeman,  fresh  from  Perth,  began 
the  now  time-honored  business  with 
his  office  in  his  hat.  This  in  1790.  He 
bad  to  rent  a  wine  vault,  of  course; 
bul  lie  made  Tom's  coffee-house  in 
Birchin  Lane,  Cornhill,  his  headquar- 
ters— not  an  unusual  thing  in  the 
late  eighteenth  century.  Eight  years 
went  by  before  he  had  his  first  office, 
in  Old  Jewry.  And  it  was  not  until 
1805  that  the  name  became  asso- 
ciated with  20  St.  Swithin's  Lane  and, 
as  a  family  residence,  adjoining  13 
Sherborne  Lane.  These  eventually 
remodeled  properties,  the  one  back- 
ing on  the  other,  are  still  the  head- 
quarters of  the  firm — that  is  to  say, 
the  undamaged  portions  are.  Bomb- 
ings have  rendered  uninhabitable  the 
Sherborne  Lane  side — most  deplor- 
ably the  private  office  where  once  was 
the  dining  room  in  which  the  founder 
entertained  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
and  other  notables  of  his  day  and 
generation.  No.  13,  it  seems,  was  ■ 
open  house  for  officers  returning  from 
the  war;  this  was  a  most  convenient 
stop  between  Tilbury,  where  they 
landed,   and  Whitehall. 

There  is  even  a  tie  with  antiquity. 
The  boundaries  of  St.  Swithin  and  St. 
Mary.Abchurch  meet  in  the  very  wine 
vaults  of  the  house  of  Sandeman. 
Thus  the  premises  come  within  the 
scope  of  "beating  the  bounds" — on 
the  three  days  before  Ascension.  This 
is  a  quaint  going-around  matter  that 
may  be  as  old  in  origin  as  the  Ter- 
minalia  of  ancient  Rome.  Formerly 
much  was  made  of  the  ceremony  and 
every  three  years  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don is  given  the  traditional  sound 
beating;  but  nowadays,  as  a  rule,  the 
ground  is  merely  hit  at  the  boundary. 
Boys  and  girls  are  no  longer  thrashed 
on  the  spot  as  a  reminder  of  bound- 
ary locations  and  the  limits  of  graz- 
ing  rights. 

One  of  the  cherished  memories  of 
the  World's  Fair  is  the  Swiss  Pavil- 
ion; for  here  was  national  atmos- 
phere, as  well  as  fine  food  and  serv- 
ice. You  could  dine  under  the  maples 
or  in  the  balcony  restaurant  and, 
what  with  the  yodlers  and  the  Alpen- 
hom  player,  imagine  yourself  in 
Switzerland.  When  Paul  L.  Burger 
transferred  this  establishment  to 
town,  a  year  or  more  ago,  he  hung 
up  his  sign  as  El  Miramar.  Fortun- 
ately, this  has  been  taken  down  and 
the  fully  explanatory  one,  Swiss 
Pavillion,  substituted.  Swiss  pic- 
tures, some  of  them  reproductions  of 
old  paintings,  are  on  the  cream-col- 
ored walls  and  when  you  are  settled 
in  the  red  leather  seats  you  have 
specialties  of  the  land  of  William 
Tell,  with  stress  laid  on  cheese 
specialties,  including  dMices  d'Em- 
menthal.  Imported  cheese;  there  is 
goodly  store  of  that  on  hand. 
There  are  the  famous  veal  dishes  of 
Switzerland,  of  course;  minced  calf's 
liver,  with  white  wine  sauce;  kidneys 
saute  Vaudois,  and — guinea  hen 
Pavilion. 
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Sunny,  as  worn  by  lovely 

Carmel  Fitzgerald,  a 

member  of  the 

special  fashion  model 

committee  headed  by 

John  Robert  Powers 

famous  beauty  and  charm 

expert.  Very  feminine 

in  feeling,  its  brim 

softly  tucked  into 

graceful  scallops. 

Fine  fur  felt  in  colors  as 

radiant  as  spring  itself. 


Miami  Beach-Comhers 

CHOOSE  JAYSON  CLASSICS 

(see  pages  5  and  6) 


From  Maine  to  New  Orleans 

and  this  summer  at  the  smart 

Northern  resorts 

JAYSON  CLASSICS 

will  be  the  choice  of  smart 

"young-minded  women"  when 

selecting  sport  clothes. 

AT  LEADING  STORES  EVERYWHERE 


JAYSON  CLASSICS,  INC.,  512  SEVENTH  AVE.,  N.   ^ 
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AT  AMERICA'S'FINEST    OCEAN    FRONT    HOTEL 


As  always,  the  Roney  is  the  accepted  leader 
among  the  Southland's  finer  hotels.  Plan  a 
pleasure-filled  holiday  at  this  popular  resort. 
Guest  membership  privileges  at  the  exclusive 
Miami  Biltmore  Country  Club  and  the  Roney 
Plaza  Cabana  Sun  Club.  Free  Aero-car 
Transportation. 

Consult  your  travel  agent  or 
write  direct  to  hotel 


THE 


MIAMI    BEACH,    FLORIDA 

N.  Y.  Office:  551  5th  Ave.,  MUrray  Hill  2-052T 
Hazen  J.  Titus,  Managing  Director 
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Ponies 

(Continued  from  paye  18) 

a  spotted  color — so  frequently  that 
this  may  almost  be  regarded  as  their 
normal  coat.  There  is  considerable 
diversity  in  their  types:  the  best  af- 
very  good  and  the  worst  are  pretty 
had,  with  an  average  mass  ranging 
between   the   extremes. 

Unquestionably,  the  Iceland-Faroe 
type  plays  a  more  important  role  in 
the  equine  history  of  North  America 
than  it  is  commonly  credited  with. 
Simply  for  children  to  ride  and  drive 
and  for  general  use  this  type  has 
great  merits,  with  judicious  selection 
of  the  particular  pony.  The  breedy 
spotted  pony  that  occasionally  ap- 
pears under  the  name  "Arabian 
pony"  is  either  a  refined  specimen  of 
Icelander  or  the  product  of  a  Shet- 
land or  Iceland  cross  with  a  small 
Arab.  There  is  no  "Arabian  pony" 
breed. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  we  have  now 
little  or  no  Norwegian  pony  stock  in 
this  country;  for  that  breed  is  most 
appealing  among  the  big  ponies.  It 
is  probably  in  peril  of  extinction  in 
its  native  Norway.  At  last  accounts, 
there  were  some  choice  Norwegians  in 
England,  where  it  is  to  be  hoped  they 
are  being  kept  in  safety.  A  pony  of 
this  breed,  in  the  words  of  a  friend, 
"wears  his  hair  pompadour".  The 
color  is  some  shade  of  soft  buff, 
brown  or  cream,  with  dark  spine  line. 
The  height  goes  up  to  fourteen  hands 
or  more. 

The  Welsh  ponies  are  for  older 
children  and  adults,  and  usually  for 
superior  horsemen  at  that.  But,  like 
other  horses,  the  disposition  of  the 
Welshman  is  much  a  matter  of  how 
he  is  handled.  Still,  the  Welsh  pony 
has  always  had  the  name  of  being 
high-spirited,  and  my  experience 
bears  out  all  I  have  heard.  Some  of 
them,  if  taken  out  on  the  road,  would 
go  at  full  speed  until  they  dropped 
dead  were  they  not  restrained  and 
persuaded  to  be  less  ardent.  They  are 
wonderful,  for  the  right  horseman — 
handsome,  full  of  quality,  sound, 
hardy,  intelligent  and  affectionate. 
Welsh  ponies  have  performed  re- 
markable feats  of  speed  and  endur- 
ance, both  in  harness  and  under 
saddle. 

There  are  several  varieties  of 
Welsh  horse,  all  on  the  small  side. 
The  true  Mountain  pony  breed  is 
about  like  an  Icelander  in  size,  and 
gray  is  a  prevailing  color;  the  cob 
breed  runs  up  to  fifteen  hands  and  is 
a  very  breedy,  sporty  horse. 

The  Indian  pony,  once  the  idol  of 
American  boyhood,  has  just  about 
gone  with  the  Indians  and  the  buf- 
falo. Maybe  in  some  isolated  parts 
of  the  West  a  few  members  of  the 
genuine  stock  still  linger,  but  yearly 
isolated  areas  grow  fewer  and  the 
paths  of  modern  ways  grow  broader 
A  farm  in  Wisconsin  was  breeding 
uncontaminated  Indian  ponies  down 
to  the  upheaval  of  the  first  World 
War;  apparently,  since  then,  that 
stock  has  been  dispersed.  In  latter 
years,  the  universal  crossing  of  good 
small  Western  stock  with  Quarter- 
Horse,  Thoroughbred  or  Arab,  and 
the  weeding  out  of  the  less  valuable 
class  of  animals,  has  eliminated  the 
pure  Indian  pony.  But  a  thin  thread 
of  his  stock  runs  on,  to  appear  again 
and  again  in  the  blood-like  polo 
ponies,  the  cow  ponies  and  the  saddle 
horses  that  come  from  the  Old  West 


-—  CLIP  AND  MAIL  THIS-  — 
Come  and  Enjoy 

NEW  ORLEANS 

Visit  this  quaint  and 
charming  place  not 
far  away,  that's  so 
different.  Life  is 
carefree  and  varied 
here.  There's  much 
to  see  and  do  in  the  old  French  Quaf 
ter,  quaint  shops  and  world-famous  res- 
taurants — recreation  aplenty,  too — golf, 
horse  racing,  dancing,  tennis,  horse 
back  riding,  fishing.  Marvelous  climate. 
Rail  fares  are  low — tours  of  7  days  only 
$72.1  5  (tax  not  included)  and  up  from 
Chicago.  Travel  on  credit — no  money 
down,  pay  later.  Ask  your  travel  agent 
or  clip  and  mail  this. 

J.  V.  LANIGAN,  Pass'r  Traffic  Mgr. 

Illinois  Central  System 

501  Central  Station,  Chicago,  111. 

Please  send  me  the  following: 

□  New  Orleans  Booklet 

□  Tours  and  train  service  to  New  Orleans 

□  Travel  Credit  Plan 

□  10  cents  inclosed  for  fine  New  Orleans  print 
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IS  THE  GATHERING  PLACE... 

of  those  who  do  the  im- 
portant things  in  business, 
social  and  public  life.  It 
may  be  a  business  meet- 
ing, a  small  dinner,  a 
great  banquet,  an  exclu- 
sive party,  or  a  number 
of  each  at  the  same  hour 
—  the  Bellevue  embraces 
them  all  in  the  tremendous 
capacity  of  its  facilities — 
each  with  an  intelligenl 
service  that  leaves  nothing 
to  be  desired. 

BELL  EVUE-STRATFO  R  D 

PHILADELPHIA 

CLAUDE  H.   BENNETT,  General  Manager 


WARD  and  ROME 

63  E.  57th  St.,  New  York 

Decorative  Painting 
Painted  Furniture 
Paper  Lampshades 
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You    Can't 
Co    Abroad 

BUT 

YOU   CAN   COME  TO 

New    Orleans 

.  .  .  where  you  will  get 
glimpses  of  Europe.  The  at- 
mosphere of  old  France,  old 
Spain  has  been  preserved  in 
New  Orleans. 

COME  during  March  and 
see  the  65-mile  floral  trail 
at  the  height  of  its  multi- 
colored beauty. 

COME  for  the  Spring 
Fiesta,  March  8-29  and  see 
the  spirit  of  the  old  South 
brought  back  to  life  again 
through  home  tours,  planta- 
tion tours,  pageants,  opera, 
concerts,  etc. 

There  is  much  to  see  and 
do  in  America's  Most  Inter- 
esting City. 

For  further  information  write: 

New  Orleans 

Association  of 

Commerce 
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DELICACIES 


Shipped  to   You   Direct  from   New  Orleans 

Now  it's  easy  for  you  to  enjoy  delicious 
New    Orleans    Creole    Dishes.     Just    order 
Ifeady-To-Serve    "Clief    d'Orleans   Delica- 
cies". 
Try  this  Special  Selection  Now — 

4   (10  oz.)  tins  Creole  Gumbo 

4   (10  oz.)  tins  Turtle  Soup 
(Southern    Style) 

4   (10  oz.)  tins  Crawfish   Bisque 
Shipped    anywhere    in    Continental    U.    S. 
for  $3.fJ0,  express  prepaid.   Write  for  fiee 
folder. 

New  Orleans  Delicacy  Co. 

Dept.  S,  3530  Carondelet  St. 
New   Orleans,    U.S.A. 


MEXICAN   ART 

(Continued  from  page  31) 

of  which  has  been  handed  down  from 
father  to  son  through  generations. 
The  designs  of  bright-colored  flowers 
and  birds  have  simplicity,  and  yet  a 
sophistication  never  achieved  in  the 
cruder  designs  and  colors  of  our  own 
North  American  Indians.  Mexican 
furniture  combines  well  with  early 
American.  It  is  especially  suitable 
for   beach   houses   or  porches. 

Lacquer  work,  indeed,  is  one  of 
the  most  highly  developed  crafts  in 
Mexico,  although  not  very  much  has 
been  seen  or  used  in  this  country. 
Articles  are  given  several  coats  of 
lacquer  while  the  workman  cuts  an 
intricate  design,  free  hand,  with  a 
chicken  feather.  This  technique  nat- 
urally makes  for  irregularity  of  de- 
sign. Later  colors  are  rubbed  in 
with   the   palm   of  the  hand. 

Mexican  glass  is  quite  familiar  to 
most  of  us  and  its  pebbled  irregu- 
larity only  adds  to  its  charm. 

As  time  goes  on  we  are  likely  to 
turn  more  and  more  to  our  neighbors 
in  Mexico,  and  South  and  Central 
America  as  well.  Their  designers  are 
certainly  evolving  new  forms  in  furni- 
ture and  fresh  patterns  for  textiles 
that  are  most  pleasing  when  com- 
bined with  the  work  of  the  American 
designers.  With  the  Government's 
educational  program  advancing  as  it 
is,  we  shall  see  better  design  in  the 
slightly  more  sophisticated  lines.  Al- 
ready, students  in  Mexico  City  have 
entered  their  work  in  competitions 
sponsored  by  such  institutions  as  our 
own  Museum  of  Modern  Art  and  at 
least    one    has    received    an    award. 

LA  CHURETA 

(Continued  from  page  16) 

trees  against  the  mountain  outline 
and  the  true  blue  of  the  Golden  State 
sky.  The  house  is  revealed  gradually, 
since  it  is  low  and  spreads  far  be- 
yond the  main  patio — which  has  a 
very  appealing  tiled  fountain  and 
some  noble  date  palms  as  particular 
accenting  notes.  As  is  the  Palm 
Springs  rule,  the  house  was  designed 
with  a  single  large  main  room  for 
indoor  living  quarters  and  many  bed- 
rooms. The  patio  and  verandas  pro- 
vide ample  additional  living  space  in 
that  climate.  The  verandas  are  so 
long  and  wide  that  they  accommodate 
a  series  of  groups  of  tables  and 
chairs  arranged  for  comfort  in  shade 
not  vouchsafed  by  the  open  part  of 
the  patio. 

The  living  room  of  La  Chureya, 
with  its  heavily-timbered  ceiling  in 
marked  contrast  to  the  white  walls. 
has  numerous  fine  pieces  of  antique 
furniture  from  Spain — including  six- 
teenth-century arm  chairs  covered 
with  Cordovan  leather,  superb  ex- 
amples of  the  credenza,  an  equally 
notable  vargueno,  inset  bookcases 
with  wrought  iron  grilles  and  an  un- 
usual hexagonal  table.  There  are  also 
old  altar  candlesticks  of  especial  dis- 
tinction— and  black  and  silver  royal 
banners.  At  the  dining  end  of  this 
room  the  Majorca  table  is  compan- 
ioned with  monk  chairs.  The  rose-red 
silk  brocade  of  the  large  sofa,  the 
blue,  red  and  cream  draperies  of 
hand-blocked  linen  and  the  same 
tones  repeated  in  the  old  Alpujarra 
rugs  on  the  terra  cotta  tile  floor  lend 
the  brightening  color  notes. 


See  New   Orleans  at  its  Best! 

For  over  108  years  New  Orleans  and  the  St.  Charles  Hotel  have  been  hosts  to  thousands 
of  Mardi  Gras  visitors.  This  year,  due  to  cancellation  of  Mardi  Gras  in  the  interest  of 
defense,  the  St.  Charles  can  offer  you  the  certainty  of  getting  accommodations  at  America's 
most  historic  hotel — on  the  same  site  for  108  years  and  housing  an  interesting  art  collec- 
tion. Browse  leisurely  through  the  French  quarter,  visit  the  numerous  antique  shops  or 
go  golfing,  horse  racing,  sailing  or  fishing.  And  really  enjoy  life  in  the  time  hallowed 
St.   Charles  Hotel,  now  as  modern  as  today  with  a  heritage  of  good   living. 

Write  for  **A    Walk  through   the  Vieux  Carre,"  urilten  by  Lyle  Saxon. 


THE  ST.   CHARLES   HOTEL 

NEW  ORLEANS 

JOHN   J.   O'LEARY,   Vice-Pres.-Mgr.. 

A  Dinkier  Hotel 


Peek  Frean's  biscuits  and  All-Wheat  Crisp- 
bread  once  brought  to  Americans  a  taste  of 
England.  The  stern  business  of  war  has  now 
intervened,  but  with  victory  there  will  come  a 
day  when  you  will  again  enjoy  some  of  the 
good  things  made  by  this  famous  British  firm. 


BISCUITS 

Including  the  famous 

TWIGLETS  (Regd.)    ■    COCKTAIL  VARIETIES 

and 

ALL-WHEAT  CRISPBREAD 
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WHOLE-PRESERVED 

STRAWBERRIES 

Attractive,  family-size  wooden  pail  con- 
tains 5-lbs.  of  delicious,  whole-preserved 
Strawberries.  Just  selected,  whole  Berries 
and  granulated  Louisiana  Cane  Sugar — 
open  kettle  cooked.  No  artificial  coloring 
— no  pectin.  Sent  express  prepaid  any- 
where in  the  U.  S.  for  $1.75. 

LONGINO  &  COLLINS,  INC. 

Dept.   S.   3625  Tulane   Avenue,    New  Orleans,    La. 


In  Old 

New  Orleans 

DRINK 

JAX 

The  Sportsman's  Beverage 

JACKSON  BREWING  CO. 


New  Orleans,  La. 


Solari's 
Creole  Pecan 
PRALINES 

Typical  old  New  Orleans 
Creole  Confection.  We 
have  been  making  them 
over  50  years. 
10  Large  Pralines  in  Cay 
Mardi  Cras  Box.  Prepaid 
anywhere   U.   S.   $1.35 

Creole  Food  Circular  FREE 

A.  M.  &  |.  SOLARI,  LTD. 

Since   1864  America's  Finest  Food  Store 
201    Royal   St.  New   Orleans 


The  House  of  Antoine . . . 

Famous   Since    1840 

The  House  of  Antoine  has  helped 
spread  the  fame  of  its  beloved  city 
wherever  the  "art  of  good  living"  is 
appreciated,  amongst  the  connoisseurs 
of  good  things  to  eat  and  drink, 
served  in  good  taste. 

A  great  procession  of  notables  has 
paid  tribute  to  the  House  of  Antoine. 
Now,  in  the  third  generation,  the 
same  high  standard  is  maintained. 

ANTOINE'S 
RESTAURANT 

713  ST.  LOUIS  ST. 

New   Orleans,    La. 
Roy  L.   Alciatore,   Proprietor 


Romantic  New   Orleans 

By  T.  J.  L.  Crane 


IF  there  is  a  distinctive  city  in  this 
broad  land  it  is  the  one  which  was 
founded  about  two  and  a  quarter 
centuries  ago  on  the  Island  of  Or- 
leans and  named  after  the  Duke 
then  Regent  of  France.  La  Nouvelle 
Orleans  it  was  called  by  the  founder 
— Jean  Baptiste  Le  Moyne,  Sieur  de 
Bienville,  at  that  time  Governor  of 
Louisiana. 

But  New  Orleans  is  something 
more  than  distinctive;  it  is  unique. 
No  other  American  city  has  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation 
a  link  with  the  Old  World  with  such 
integrity.  I  am  not  thinking  of  the 
architecture  in  the  Vieux  Carre, 
which  suggests  so  strongly  a  foreign 
atmosphere.  That  is  singularly  ap- 
pealing, notably  with  respect  to  iron- 
work which  has  a  picturesque  beauty 
all  its  own.  I  have  in  mind  particu- 
larly a  certain  Latin  spirit  natural 
enough  because  of  the  city's  Spanish 
and  French  background  and  yet  re- 
hiarkable  in  that  all  through  .  the 
years  it  has  not  become  diluted.  It  is 
always  in  the  air,  this  spirit;  it  is 
today  as  much  part  and  parcel  of 
life  as  in  those  years  long  gone  by 
when  the  Crescent  City,  lying  one 
hundred  and  seven  miles  up  the  Mis- 
sissippi, was  a  foreign  one.  You,  the 
visitor,  either  get  it  or  do  not.  If  you 
fail,  more's  the  pity;  for,  although 
you  have  seen  New  Orleans,  you  do 
not  know   New  Orleans. 

This  spirit,  of  course,  manifests  it- 
self in  the  height  of  exuberance  when 
the  carnival  season  is  on.  Then,  from 
Twelfth  Night  to  Lent,  New  Orleans 
lets  itself  loose  in  a  surge  of  ani- 
mation and  a  splendor  of  color  that 
must  far  outdo  the  Saturnalia  of 
ancient  Rome — to  which  it  supposedly 
harks  back.  With  its  character 
changed  materially,  the  Roman  festi- 
val beginning  on  the  seventeenth  of 
December  has  come  down  through  the 
ages  in  the  Latin  countries  as  some- 
thing in  the  blood  that  has  had  to  out 
once  a  year.  It  was  in  the  blood  in 
Louisiana;  but  the  carnival  idea  ap- 
pears to  have  been  given  its  chief 
impetus  there  by  the  young  Creoles 
who  went  over  to  Paris  to  study  and 
came  back  to  New  Orleans  to  live. 
They  builded  better  than  they  knew; 
beyond  any  dreams  of  theirs  became 
eventually  the  gorgeous  street  pa- 
rades, the  balls  in  the  historic  French 
Opera  House  on  the  corner  of  Bour- 
bon and  Toulouse  streets— for  sixty 
years  the  center  of  social  and  artistic 
life,  until  it  was  burned  to  the 
ground  in  1919. 

No  carnival  this  year,  because  of 
the  war.  But,  as  is  its  wont  come 
March,  the  city  will  give  vent  to  its 
seasonal  joy  in  the  Spring  Fiesta. 
From  the  eighth  of  the  month 
through  the  twenty-ninth,  there  will 
be  daily  celebration,  much  of  it  in 
the  open.  At  the  inaugural  ceremony 
in  City  Park  Stadium  the  afternoon 
will  be  given  over  mainly  to  a  patri- 
otic pageant,  "The  Spirit  of  Amer- 
ica"— with  elaborate  salutes  to  the 
nation's  military  and  home  services, 
the  presentation  of  the  Fiesta  Queen 
and  old-fashioned  waltzes.  Then,  in 
the  evening,  a  Biblical  cantata  at 
Loyola  University.  Outstanding  later 
features    are    the    grand-scale    flower 


show  at  the  Municipal  Auditorium, 
for  two  days;  symphony  and  choral 
concerts,  opera  by  the  students  of 
the  Louisiana  State  University  School 
of  Music,  the  artists'  outdoor  exhibi- 
tion and  a  plantation  tour  to  the 
Sugar  Bowl  section. 

The  artists'  show  is  a  most  striking 
sight  in  itself,  for  the  reason  that 
the  setting  is  the  very  heart  of  the 
French  Quarter.  It  has  for  its  back- 
ground not  only  historic  Pirates' 
Alley  but  St.  Anthony's  Alley,  the 
Cabildo,  the  Presbytere  and  ancient 
St.  Louis  Cathedral.  Here,  in  the 
open  air,  one  hundred  and  fifty  or 
more  artists  expose  for  sale  their 
work  and  the  ever-changing  scene, 
either  in  one  of  its  parts  or  as  a 
whole,  is  eye-arresting.  It  is  a  show 
broader  in  scope  than  New  Orleans, 
broader  than  Louisiana;  many  of  the 
exhibiting  artists  come  from  other 
states  in  the  South. 

But  many  a  visitor  will  enjoy  quite 
as  much,  although  in  a  different  way, 
the  tours  of  the  French  Quarter  that 
are  set  for  every  weekday  morning, 
since  only  in  that  way  will  they  get 
at  the  heart  of  the  New  Orleans 
spirit.  They  will  go  again  and  again 
to  see  the  old  houses,  to  eat  at  the 
famous  restaurants,  to  sense  the  spirit 
that  came  over  from  Latin  Europe 
years  and  years  ago  without  suffering 
a  sea  change.  And  with  each  recur- 
ring visit  they  will  be  better  re- 
warded. For  these  are  no  rush  tours; 
they  would  be  better  described  as 
strolling.  Fancy  anyone  rushing  in 
the   Vieux   Carre. 

This  French  Quarter,  well  described 
as  "a  little  foreign  city  within  a  big 
modern  one,"  has  many  buildings 
that  could  speak  eloquently  of  the 
remote  past  were  they  articulate. 
Some  of  them  are  built  of  bricks  sent 
to  Louisiana  from  France  before  the 
Revolution.  Not  only  are  the  iron 
balconies  especially  appealing,  but 
the   flagstoned  patios. 

And  in  the  afternoon  the  gardens 
■ — enchanting  pilgrimages  day  after 
day.  There  are  any  number  of  these 
pleasances  in  and  around  New  Or- 
leans, each  with  a  fascination  quite 
its  own.  Magnolias,  camellias,  aza- 
leas and  many  other  spring  flowers 
will  be  in  their  glory  in  March.  And 
sometimes  the  garden  will  be  asso- 
ciated with  a  house — shaded  maybe 
by  live-oaks — whose  old-time  atmos- 
phere it  reflects  so  admirably  that 
there  is  an  indescribable  charm  in  the 
ensemble.  Not  a  few  of  the  represen- 
tative mansions  that  preserve  as  a 
precious  heritage  their  ante-bellum, 
and  earlier,  glamor  are  generously 
opened  by  their  owners  in  the  course 
of  the  Spring  Fiesta  period,  in  some 
instances  re-peopled  by  figures  in 
costumes  of  other  days.  So  their  in- 
dividuality becomes  an  ineffable  joy 
in  the  heart  of  the  privileged  guests; 
they  have  been  vouchsafed  a  veritable 
glimpse  of  the  "Old  South."  Peace 
and  restfulness — both  so  refreshing 
after  a  morning  of  sightseeing  in 
town. 

As  to  the  Floral  Trail,  you  will 
find  along  it  fifteen  thousand  palm 
trees,  sixty-two  thousand  azaleas,  two 
thousand  camellias,  fifteen  hundred 
crape  myrtles,  and  so  on. 

Follows  the  evening;  with  the  com- 
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IN  NEW  ORLEANS 

Arnaud  needs  no  intro- 
duction as  far  as  good 
food  is  concerned,  even  in 
a  city  as  famous  as  New 
Orleans  for  its  delicious 
cuisine. 


Arnaud  Suggests 

*  Shrimp  Arnaud 

*  Filet  de  Sole, 
Vendome 

*  Truite  Meuniere, 
Armandine 

*  Supreme  de  Volatile 
en  Papillotte 

*  Crepe  Suzette, 
Evangeline 

and   many   other  delightful  specialties 

In  the  Heart  of  the  Vieux  Carre 

AraaucTs 

813-819   Bienville   Street 


For    Business   Trips 
of  a  Week  or  Two 

THE 

WHEARY 

COLONEL 

Light,  handsome,  exceed- 
ingly  practical,  the 
Wheary    Colonel     is    the 
favorite    with    men    who 
travel. 

Carries  two  suits  — 
wrinkle     free  —  and     all 
needed  accessories. 
Comes  in  a  wide  selection 
of  deeptone  saddle  leath- 
ers    and      imported     pig 
hides. 

WHEARY 

Racine                                       Wisconsin 

Godchaux's.    1840 


Highly  distinctive  among  the  restaurants  in  New  Orleans  is  Antoine's.  Founded 
by  Antoine  Alciatore  one  hundred  and  two  years  ago  and  now  run  by  his  grand- 
son,   Roy,   it   retains   its  old-fashioned   character  as  well   as   its  far-famed   cuisine. 


ing  of  twilight  the  thought  of  dinner 
and,  at  the  time  or  afterward,  some 
kind  of  typical  local  diversion.  For 
New  Orleans  has  long  had  the  fame 
of  making  the  mouth  water.  An- 
toine's, La  Louisiane,  Arnaud; 
oysters  Rockefeller,  prawns ,  Creole 
gumbo,  pralines,  Ramos  fizz,  Sazerac 
—all  became  tradition  years  ago. 

Antoine's,  now  that  it  is  two  years 
past  the  century  mark,  is  bound  to 
be  on  the  "must"  list  of  the  stranger 
within  the  gates.  Founded  by  Antoine 
Alciatore,  a  native  of  Marseilles,  it 
is  still  in  the  family;  Roy  Alciatore, 
a  grandson,  runs  it.  And  runs  it  as 
it  was,  without  benefit  of  decorative 
art.  Pride  is  taken  in  the  food  itself 
— say,  huitres  en  coquille  a  la  Rocke- 
feller and  pompano  en  papillote.  La 
Restaurant  de  la  Louisiane,  estab- 
lished by  Louis  Bezaudin  in  the  old 
Zacharie  mansion  in  Iberville  Street, 
has  not  so  long  a  history.  Neverthe- 
less it  is  a  sexagenarian,  with  its  own 
style  of  bisque  Screvisse  and  crab 
canape.  Arnaud's  is  of  the  present 
century,  but  it  has  made  great  head- 
way. A  specialty  of  the  house  is 
turkey  en  papillote;  others  are  lan- 
gouste  Sarah  Bernhardt  and  stuffed 
crab  Rejane.  There  are  twenty  or 
more  restaurants  that  call  the  so- 
journer in  town,  each  in  its  own  way. 
And  if  you  want  Italian  ices  of  an 
afternoon  or  evening,  you  will  find 
them  a-plenty  in  "Spumone  Block" — 
in   Ursuline   Street. 

Of  the  hotels,  the  St.  Charles  main- 
tains its  restaurant  fame,  with  an 
excellent  cuisine — Creole  and  other- 
wise. Creole  dishes  are  also  to  be 
found  at  the  Roosevelt — which  has  a 
typical  Hawaiian  Room. 

Night  life  in  New  Orleans  is  pretty 
much  what  you  want  it  to  be.  You 
can  step  out,  at  one  or  another  place 
in  the  Vieux  Carre\  and  find  a  variety 
of  entertainment  on  the  light  side. 
The  entertainers  may  be  white,  or 
black — or  anywhere  along  the  range 
between;  but  in  any  event  you  will 
see  them,  male  or  female,  doing  their 
level  best  to  amuse  you.  The  Roose- 
velt has  its  special  rendezvous,  with 
Ramos  fizz  on  its  banner,  and  the  St. 
Charles  a  bar  renowned  for  its 
planter's  punch.  For  something  red- 
der  and  hotter  there  are  the   Negro 


night  clubs,  in  Harlem  style.  And  in 
the  suburbs  are  some  places  worth 
the  drive  out.  One  of  them  has  quite 
a  French  touch. 

But  one  does  more  than  eat  the 
food  characteristic  of  the  Crescent 
City.  There  is  an  irresistible  tempta- 
tion to  take  some  of  it  home  with  one. 
Or,  more  frequently,  have  it  sent;  one 
wants  so  much  in  both  variety  and 
quantity.  Pralines  are  in  everybody's 
mind;  and  with  good  reason,  that  is 
where  they  come  from  traditionally. 
Solari's,  a  household  word  down 
there  these  sixty-six  years,  has  the 
creole  kind  in  a  degree  of  perfection 
that  has  behind  it  a  half  century  of 
experience.  A  good  way  to  send  them 
to  friends  is  in  "cotton  bales;"  these 
hold  from  six  to  fifty-four  of  the 
pecan  dainties.  Or,  if  you  want  the 
pecans  by  themselves,  there  are  the 
choicest  papershells  all  boxed  for 
you.  Quite  a  number  of  the  Creole 
foods  are  there  in  tins. 

The  New  Orleans  Delicacy  Com- 
pany makes  a  point  of  accommodat- 
ing you  with  foods  to  be  taken  away, 
or  shipped  to  you.  Bouillabaise,  the 
real  thing;  diamond  back  terrapin 
meat,  Southern  style  turtle  soup, 
Creole  gumbo,  crawfish  bisque  and 
smoked  oysters  among  them. 

And  preserved  fruit.  Strawberries 
in  particular.  They  are  a  specialty 
of  Longino  &  Collins,  who  ship  them 
anywhere  in  a  wooden  pail.  These, 
cooked  in  an  open  kettle,  are  not 
mere  strawberries;  they  are  Klon- 
dykes — from  the  Ponchatoula-Ham- 
mond  region,  where  quality  product 
is  grown.  Whole  berries,  with  no 
artificial  coloring.  Try  the  figs  of 
this  house,  too;  and  the  superfine 
peanut   butter. 

Not  forgetting  the  New  Orleans 
beer — the  Jax  beer,  which  is  tied  up 
with  sport  as  well  as  thirst.  Jax, 
with  its  slogan  "the  sportsman's 
beverage,"  was  one  of  the  backers 
of  the  Sugar  Bowl  Classic  and  in 
general  has  been  all  out  for  athletics 
— this  for  the  good  of  New  Orleans. 
It  sponsors  regularly  four  radio  sport 
programs;  there  are  even  Jax  ama- 
teur teams.  And  you  may  be  sur- 
prised to  find  that  the  Jackson  Brew- 
ing Company  has  had  its  plant  right 
in  the  Vieux  Carr<5  for  fifty-one  years 


you'll 
have  fun 


in  New  Orleans  .  .  .  everybody  does. 
Especially  if  you're  coming  for 
the  Spring  Fiesta,  because  we  have 
a  special  kind  of  spring  that  you 
can't   measure   by   what   you've   seen 
in  other  latitudes. 


It's  a  good  idea  to  buy  clothes 
for  your  visit  in  New  Orleans  .   .   . 
then  you'll  be  sure  they're 
right  jor  New  Orleans.    You'll  come 
to  Godchaux's,  of  course,  because 
everybody  will  tell  you  that  in  this 
quietly    beautiful    store,    where 
everyone  who  comes  into  the  door 
is  a  warmly  welcomed  neighbor, 
you   can  be  sure  always  of  quality. 


Generations  of  southerners 
and  generations    of   travelers 
from    all    parts    of   the    world 
have  known  and  put   their  trust   in 


fioActumx\ 


IN    NEW    ORLEANS    SINCE     1840 


fine  apparel  for  men  and 
women,    boys    and    girls. 
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Godchaux's,   1942 
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Serve  the  beer  that's  Blended 
"33  to  l"-and  score  tops  with 
everyone!  Enjoy  its  matchless 
flavor  in  regular  or  club  size 
bottles  and  on  draft  at  becter 
places  everywhere. 


J^gf  Copyright  1942, 
Pabst  Brewing 
Company, 
Milwaukee 
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A    Home    In    One    Room 


(Continued  from  page  17) 


Necessity  being  the  mother  of  inven- 
tion, short  cuts  in  living  have  been 
tried;  the  elimination  of  the  dining 
room,  kitchens  that  have  become 
kitchenettes  and  less,  the  passing  of 
the  library  as  a  defined  unit,  the  in- 
creasing  rarity  of  guest  rooms. 

At  this  stage  of  human  progress, 
paradoxically  enough,  it  has  remained 
for  the  largest  hotel  in  the  world  to 
attempt  the  successful  solution  of 
compact  living.  The  management  of 
the  Waldorf-Astoria  in  New  York 
recently  decided  to  experiment  in  the 
production  of  miniature  apartments 
that  would  provide  all  the  amenities 
of  comfortable  living.  Two  floors  in 
one  of  the  wings  of  the  hotel  were 
selected  and  turned  over  to  prominent 
decorators  with  instructions  to  trans- 
form them  from  bedrooms  into  at- 
tractive all-around  living  units.  They 
were  to  function  as  living  and  din- 
ing rooms  by  day  and  bedrooms  at 
night.  How  well  this  has  been  achieved 
may  be  seen  in  the  accompanying 
pictures. 

The  furniture  is  entirely  functional 
yet  possesses  striking  beauty  in  de- 
sign. Each  piece  performs  its  double 
duty,  of  holding  the  occupant's  be- 
longings and  serving  every  practical 
need;  yet  fits  into  the  scheme  of  a 
well  planned  and  harmonious  room. 
The  couch  for  example,  ample  in 
proportion,  is  designed  and  uphol- 
stered like  any  effective  living-room 
lounge.  At  night  it  undergoes  a  com- 
plete metamorphosis;  by  means  of 
ingenious  zippers,  the  mattress  emer- 
ges from  an  attractive  woven  cover- 
ing, the  seat  pulls  out  and  a  three- 
quarters  bed  of  rare  comfort  is  born. 
The  desk  is  both  that  and  a  book- 
case; besides  it  is  provided  with  a 
cleverly-arranged  mirror  which  has  a 
concealed  light  that  shines  through  a 
frosted  slot,  and  behold !  you  have  a 
dressing  table.  Library  tables  become 
admirable  dining  tables  when  their 
drop-leaves  are  raised. 

There  are  hanging  mirrors  on  the 
walls,  mirrors  as  panels  in  the  doors, 
long  slender  mirrors  on  the  partitions 
between  the  windows  both  for  decora- 
tive effect  and  to  expand  the  appa- 
rent dimensions  of  the  rooms  as  well 
as  to  furnish  plenty  of  looking  glasses 
for  dressing.  Small  electric  refrig- 
erators are  placed  in  the  ample 
closets  or  in  the  bathrooms  to  pro- 
vide guests  with  sanctuary  for  fruit 
and  beverages.  In  some  instances 
these  refrigerators  appear  in  the  room 
itself  or  in  the  foyer  of  the  apart- 
ment, ingeniously  disguised  as  pieces 
of  furniture.  Some  of  the  apartments 
have  miniature  foyers  and  also  sepa- 
rate cubicles  for  the  refrigerators. 

The  lighting  engineer  has  done  his 
job  well.  Direct,  semi-indirect  and 
indirect  lamps,  some  of  them  tall 
floor  fixtures  of  chromium  with  tulip- 
like bowls,  combine  to  flood  the  rooms 
with  soft,  mellow  radiance  that  is 
pleasant  for  reading  and  comple- 
mentary to  the  decorative  motif. 

Is  there  not,  in  this  new  conception 
of  furnishing,  a  suggestion  for  the 
guest  rooms  of  modern  homes?  Why 
confine  long-suffering  guests  to  a 
mere  bedroom  when  they  can  easily 
be  provided   with  a  comfortable  liv- 


ing apartment — where,  in  the  after- 
noon pause  in  the  day's  activities, 
they  can  read,  write  letters  and  relax 
in  a  thoroughly  congenial  environ- 
ment? Three  minutes  of  a  maid's 
time  will  convert  such  a  room  into  a 
bedroom  before  the  guests  retire. 
During  the  intervals  between  visitors 
these  rooms  are  not  dead  but  pro- 
vide additional  sitting  rooms  for  the 
family. 

It  is  strange  that  this  plan  for 
guest  rooms  has  not  been  developed 
long  before  this  except  perhaps  that 
design  for  double-duty  furniture  has 
not  until  recently  been  brought  to  the 
necessary  perfection.  Now  that 
through  experimentation  an  imagina- 
tive hotel  administration  has  solved 
an  obvious  problem  in  modern  living 
the  idea  should  and  probably  will  be 
widely  adopted  by  progressive  house- 
holders. Then  host  and  guests  will 
have  the  privacy  and  comfort  to 
which    both    are    entitled. 


FENCES 

(Continued  from  page  13) 

way;  it  is  scarcely  likely  that  such  a 
barrier  will  ever  return  generally  to 
suburban  homes  where  the  lack  of  it 
makes  for  such  an  agreeable  illusion 
of  greater  space. 

The  post-and-rail  fence  is  no  longer 
solely  a  home-made  affair.  Without 
loss  of  its  seemingly  elemental  char- 
acter, it  has  become  highly  special- 
ized. You  order  it  now  and  in  due 
season  it  comes  to  you  all  ready  for 
the  parts  to  be  put  together.  This 
is  an  ideal  fence  for  the  barnyard 
of  the  country  place,  where  animals 
need  no  more  than  a  minimum  range. 
But  its  untamed  beauty  is  most  im- 
pressive when,  on  a  fairly  large  es- 
tate, it  stretches  out  in  great  lengths 
for  keeping  horses  and  cows  in 
bounds  on  pasture  lands.  There  no 
other  fencing  will  ever  do  if  a  com- 
petely  rural  picture  is  wanted.  I 
doubt  if  the  farm  animals  themselves 
would  care  for  anything  newer- 
fan  gled.  This,  in  the  real  country, 
would  better  come  to  an  end  when 
it  nears  the  landscaped  portion  of 
the  home  acreage.  There  the  post- 
and-rail  effect  may  go,  but  with 
every  piece  trimmed  neatly.  Either  a 
four-bar  or  a  five-bar  fence,  with 
squared  parts,  will  look  well.  At  the 
driveway  entrance  the  gate  posts  may 
be  of  brick,  painted;  for  here  there 
must  be  enough  supporting  strength 
to  make  for  ease  of  manipulation.  I 
say  white,  as  this  matches  the  wall  or 
trim  of  the  house  for  which  a  fence 
of  the  character  is  most  suitable. 
But  there  is  no  law  against  green  or 
other  color.  In  any  event,  plant  a 
climbing  rose  by  each  post ;  this  will 
reward  you  fully.  Or,  if  you  have  the 
ambition,  make  it  "a  mile  of  roses." 
That  has  been  done  with  a  fence,  you 
know — in  Connecticut,  not  far  from 
Long  Island  Sound. 

Of  late,  along  with  the  prefabri- 
cated house,  has  come  the  fence  in 
convenient  lengths  for  shipment.  This 
in  variety;  there  are  excellent  designs 
from  which  to  make  a  choice. 
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March  Nights  in  Town 


VERITABLE  wartime's  imme- 
diate reaction  on  the  night  clubs 
was  unfavorable.  This  was  a  natural 
enough  result  of  such  a  sudden  shock 
and  no  less  natural  was  a  quick  re- 
covery from  it.  After  all,  in  the 
stress  of  wartime  it  is  only  human  to 
seek  in  the  evening  occasional  relief 
from  "the  cares  that  infest  the  day." 

The  first  New  Year's  Eve  of  the 
Wedgwood  Room — that  is  to  say, 
under  this  name — at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  found  its  host  of  steady 
patrons  not  only  rejoicing  in  the 
present  but  in  the  news  of  the 
months  to  come.  Those  exceedingly 
entertaining  Hartmans,  for  one  thing, 
were  to  return  and  stay  on  into  Feb- 
ruary; likewise  the  Freddy  Martin 
orchestra,  succeeding  Eddie  Duchin 
and  his  players.  With  Laura  Deane 
SDutton  as  an  added  appeal.  Then, 
too,  February  will  find  Evalyn  Tyner 
and  her  orchestra  playing  in  the 
Lounge  Restaurant  during  the  din- 
ner hour  as  well  as  at  cocktail  and 
supper  time.  This  orchestra  remains 
a  holdover  for  the  simple  reason  that 
it  has  been  more  and  more  of  a  hit 
iever  since  October. 

It  seems  that  all  the  color  changes 
at  Le  Coq  Rouge  were  not  made  for 
the  start  of  the  season.  They  have 
gone  on,  stopping  only  at  the  Sky- 
line of  the  famous  bar.  There  was 
talk  of  replacing  this;  but  the  pro- 
test, and  rightly,  against  it  was  too 
great  to  be  disregarded.  So  the  dec- 
oration has  merely  had  some  facial 
treatment.  The  enlarging  of  the 
seating  capacity  of  the  main  dining- 
room  was  likewise  a  good  thing.  And 
-at  last,  my  favorite  orchestra  at 
my  favorite  club.  Dick  Wilson  is  now 
playing  at  the  Coq  Rouge,  and  is  in 
|my  estimation  one  of  the  finest  dance 
bands  in  New  York. 

Although  by  no  means  a  cabinet 
particulier,  the  Blessed  Event  Room 
at  the  Stork  Club  is  cosy  as  can  be 
when  taken  over  by  a  party  of  no 
more  than  a  dozen.    Or  again  it  may 


In    the    Rainbow    Room.    Richard    Aldrich 

and    his    wife,    the    fascinating    Gertrude 

Lawrence,    oblige    the    camera    man    atop 

',  Rockefeller  Center's  loftiest  peak.  Photo: 

Cleveland. 


At  the  Coq  Rouge.  Mrs.  John  Herndon, 
Samuel  Winslow  and  Mrs.  Claude  Leigh 
in  the  newly-decorated  main  room  of  the 
popular   restaurant   with    the   Skyline    Bar. 


serve,  to  perfection,  for  three  score 
and  ten.  Ask  for  Spooner  and  he 
will  show  you  how  to  work  botli 
ways  this  strictly  private  room  for 
private  parties.  No  less  appealingly 
named  is  the  Loners  Room  at  the 
Stork;  this  is  stag,  of  course. 

In  the  Persian  Room  of  The  Plaza 
one  is  always  sure  to  find  an  alluring 
floor  show  as  well  as  a  representative 
throng  of  onlookers.  With  the  new 
year  came  other  dancers  of  particular 
note — this  time  Ruth  Harrison  and 
Alex  Fisher.  Followed  Mary  Raye 
and  Maldi— then  Fred  and  Elaine 
Barry,  with  Jane  Winton  singing. 

The  decorations  of  the  new  Cotil- 
lion Room  at  the  Pierre  are  most 
striking.  Moreover  they  are  in  the 
patriotic  color  mood  of  the  moment. 
Against  the  blue  walls  the  hangings 
of  white  striped  boldly  with  red 
stand  out  bravely  and  the  white  of 
the  balustrade  and  banquettes  affords 
a  good  foil.  There  are  two  colorful 
murals  on  the  end  walls;  and  a  hand- 
some crystal  chandelier  tops  finely  a 
carefully-devised  scheme  of  decora- 
tion. The  waiters  in  their  scarlet 
coats  and  black  satin  knickerbockers 
contribute  an  animated  touch  of 
color.  All  this  up  a  few  steps  from  a 
charmingly  atmospheric  entrance 
lounge,  with  effective  murals  of  New 
York   covering  the  walls. 

The  conversion  of  the  Backgammon 
Room  at  El  Morocco  into  the  Cham- 
pagne Room  has  made  decidedly  more 
alluring  the  retreat  from  the  white 
palms  and  blue  sky  of  the  main  res- 
taurant. The  name  itself  seems  to 
conjure  up  thought  of  the  blessing 
of  semi-privacy.  For  a  touch  of  the 
romantic  there  are  soft  Hungarian 
music  and  candlelight.  On  Saturday 
afternoons  it  is  not  only  teatime  at 
El  Morocco,  but  Teddy  Rodriguez 
is  on  hand  to  teach  you  the  rhumba 
and  the  samba. 

The  Rainbow  Room,  atop  Rocke- 
feller Center,  is  always  a  show  in 
itself;  the  scene  is  bright  and  ani- 
mated and  the  view  of  New  York  at 
night  something  to  remember.  But 
you  can  count  on  a  fine  floor  show 
as  well;  this  is  an  evening  resort  that 
never  disappoints.  In  the  current 
bill  Carmen  Cavallaro  and  his  or- 
chestra are  making  their  first  ap- 
pearance in  local  caf6  life. 


%e 


Supper  club  debur  of 

CHARLES  WEIDMAN 

dancing  with 

KATHERINE  LITZ  &  PETER  HAMILTON 

ELSIE  HOUSTON 

the  Brazilian  star  of  song 

&  O'ROURKE 

with  their  marionettes 

IMEN  CAVALLARO 

and  his  orchestra 

CLEMENTE'S 

Rhumba  Band  featuring  DACITA 

SHOWS  AT  9:15  AND   12:15 
RESERVATIONS:  CIRCLE  5-900O 


■    III 

Frank  Mandella  and 
his  orchestra 

Open  for 

Luncheon  -  Cocktails  -  Dinner  - 
Supper 


Le  Restaurant  Par  Excellence 
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PARISIEN 


LuiUne  zr/ia 


'hastfibcse 


FAMOUS     FOR 

CHICKEN     DIVAN 

and 

SPECIAL      SALAD* 

FINEST  VINTAGE  WINES  and    LIQUEURS 
17   EAST  45th  STREET      •       MU  2-9223 

AIR       CONDITIONED 


DICK  WILSON 
AND   HIS   ORCHESTRA 

COCKTAILS  AT 


COQ  ROUGE 

-jjn    65  East  56    /->- 
^Plaia  3-8887^ 


ENTERTAINMENT 
BY 


BELA    BIZONY 

Violin 


RUDY    TIMFIELD 

Piano 


THE  SKYLINE  BAR 
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Can       You       Create       A 
Room        Like        This? 


You  can  if  you  possess  accurate  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  color,  harmony 

and    arrangement;    not    otherwise.      Instinctive    good    taste,    even    a    flair 

for  color  is  not  enough. 

Real    imaginative    genius   went    into   the   color   scheme   and   arrangement 

of  this  gracious  room. 

The   walls  of   pine   give   a   soft   colored   background   which   sets  off  the 

Oriental  rug  in  small  design  and  soft  colors.    The  draperies  have  a  design 

in    yellows,    greens   and    red.     The    chintz    of   the    sofa    has   a    chocolate 

ground  with  design  to  harmonize  with  the  hangings.    The  stools  are  in 

yellow  and  the  painting  gives  a  color  accent  to  the  room. 


SERENE    BEAUTY    IS    NEVER    HAPHAZARD 


Often  it  is  spontaneous,  but  always  it  is  the  result  of  in- 
stinctive good  taste  expressing  itself  through  the  principles 
of  color  harmony  and  design  which  have  been  built  up 
through  centuries  of  thought. 

All  through  history,  great  men  have  turned  from  momen- 
tous affairs  of  government  to  give  their  attention  to  its 
beauty.  Magnificent  Lorenzo,  in  the  aureate  days  of  Italy's 
renaissance;  Louis  the  Roi  de  Soleil  of  the  days  of  France's 
glory;  indomitable  Napoleon  first  Emperor  of  France,  con- 
queror of  a  continent — all  gave  their  priceless  time  to  the 
planning  and   supervision  of   lovely  homes  and  furniture; 


leaving  upon  them  the  indelible  mark  of  their  personalities 
and  good  taste. 

The  past  offers  you  its  treasures  of  experience.  No  longer 
must  you  spend  years  to  gain  the  knowledge  that  you  want. 
The  thought,  toil  and  the  genius  of  the  world's  master 
craftsmen,  artists  and  decorators  have  been  arranged  and 
simplified  so  that  you  may  now  select  them  and  in  your 
turn  create.  Here  is  an  opportunity  to  learn  the  laws  and 
principles  that  must  be  followed  in  creating  for  yourself  a 
home  which  reflects  your  personality  and  heritage  of  good 
taste. 


LESSON  I 

The  Fixed  Back- 
ground. 

LESSON  II 

Walls. 

LESSON  III 

Windows. 

LESSON  IV 

Ceilings,  Floors, 
Floor  Coverings. 

LESSON  V 

Lights;  Lighting 
Fixtures. 

LESSON  VI 

Color  and  Color 
Schemes. 

LESSON  VII 

Choice  and  Ar- 
rangement of  Fur- 
niture. 

LESSON  VIII 

Textiles;  Hang- 
ings. 

LESSON  IX 

Choosing,  Fram- 
ing and  Hanging 
Pictures. 

LESSON  X 

Painted  Furniture. 

LESSON  XI 

Furnishing  the 
Apartment. 


THE  COURSE 
LESSON  XII 

Historical  Back- 
grounds. 

LESSON  XIII 

Continued. 

LESSON  XIV 

The  Renaissance 
Style. 

LESSON  XV 

The  Baroque  Style. 

LESSON  XVI 

The   Rocco    Style. 

LESSON  XVII 

The  Neo  -  Classic 
Style. 

LESSON  XVIII 

Jacobean  and 
Restoration  in 
England. 

LESSON  XIX 

William  and 
Mary,  Queen 
Anne  and  Early 
Georgian  Styles. 

LESSON  XX 

The  Age  of  Chip- 
pendale. 

WESSON  XXI 

The  Adam  Period 
in  England  and 
America. 


LESSON  XXII 

American  Adapta- 
tion of  British  and 
Continental  Styles. 

LESSON  XXIII 

The  Decorating 
Profession. 

LESSON  XXIV 

Problems  and 
Their   Solution. 

LESSON  XXV 

What   is    Modern? 

LESSON  XXVI 

Light    and    Color. 

LESSON  XXVII 

Use    of   Space. 

LESSON  XXVIII 

New    Materials. 


In- 


LESSON  XXIX 

Design ' 
a  Modern 
terior. 

a.  T  h  e      Modern 
House. 

b.  T  h  e      Modern 
Shop. 

LESSON  XXX 

Combining  Mod- 
ern and  Period 
Decoration. 


THE  ARTS  &  DECORATION 
HOME  STUDY  COURSE  IN 
INTERIOR      DECORATION 

Opens  up  to  you  new  vistas  of  beauty,  releases  latent 
talents  and  enhances  the  joy  of  creating.  It  has,  as  well, 
the  practical  value  of  extremely  useful  knowledge.  It  will 
enable  you  to  save  money  in  the  furnishings  and  decorating 
you  will  do  in  your  home  through  avoiding  costly  errors. 
It  will  make  possible,  if  you  wish,  your  entering  a  profes- 
sion which  is  one  of  those  rare  combinations  of  the  utili- 
tarian and  aesthetic. 

There  is  no  course  of  reading  or  study  more  valuable  to 
the  cultivated  man  or  woman  who  cares  for  beauty  created 
by  the  world's  master  artists  and  craftsmen. 
The  cost  of  the  course   is  small   and  you  will   be  repaid 
many    times    over.     Let    us    tell  you    about    it    in    detail. 

SEND  THIS  COUPON  NOW 


Arts  and  Decoration  Home  Study  Course  in 

Interior  Decoration, 

116  East  16th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please   send  me   your  free   booklet   describing   your   Home 
Study   Course   in   Interior   Decoration. 


Addr 


A  &  D  March,  1942 
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Founded    1886 


KENT-COSTIKYAN 

REMOVAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

We  have  moved  our  salesrooms  and  offices  to  the 

Hecksher  Building 

730  Fifth  Avenue,  (at  57th  Street)  New  York 


th 


on  me  second  floor 


d  flc 


We  offer  a  full  line  of  Domestic  Broadloom  Carpets  in  addition 
to  our  great  collection  of  Antique  and  Modern  Oriental  and  European 
rugs  and  our  Hand-woven  Plain  KENTSHAH  Carpet.  Prices  will  be 
found  unusually  attractive. 

Our  Cleaning,  Repairing  and  Storage  Division  continues  without 
interruption. 

We  desire  also  to  advise  our  clients  at  this  time  that  our  collec- 
tion of  Rugs  is  intact  and  that  we  have  no  connection  with  the  sale 
of  rugs  now  being  held  by  any  other  concern  in  New  York  City. 

We  hope  we  may  have  an  early  visit  from  you. 


KENT-COSTIKYAN,  Inc. 

730  Fifth  Avenue,    (at 57th street)     New  York  City 

Telephone — Circle  6-0412 
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It  is  over  380  years  since  Piercr  Brueghel's  talented  brush  captured  on  canvas 
the  charm  of  an  Italian  landscape  in  this  treasured  painting,  "The  Fall  of  lcants." 
Brueghel's  distinctive  technique  in  building  up  and  blending  his  colors  to  perfec- 
tion is  recreated  for  you  in  the  master's  own  style  by  Georges  Schreiber,  well 
known  contemporary  artist. 

This  analysis  of  Brueghel's  superb  blending  technique  is  the  key  to  another  mas- 
terpiece-Fine Arts  Whiskey.  For  Fine  \rts  is  an  original  blend  of  superlative 
straight  whiskies-each  5  years  old;  each  an  unsurpassed  whiskey  of  its  type.  To- 
gether, they  achieve  perfection  ...  a  masterpiece  of  matchless  flavor! 


FINE  ARTS 

A  Blend  of 
Straight  Whiskies 


THE    STRACGHT    WHISKIES   IN  THIS  PRODUCT  ARE   O   YEARS    OLD  >->  90  PROOE 
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Distributed  by  Canada  Dry 
Ginger  Ale,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

COPR.    1941.    CANADA   DRY    GINGER   ALE.   INC.     Jf 
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